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TIIK EARL OF DERBY. 


And in;ir\'elling went awa> 

T<> njUM* nu aceuf, and actor, eaOi the other 
i;ni« efull.t. O, i;yod my U*rd, 

1 woiild tlu' had heen there, to ‘»wj 


>*i.uh "Inninif chi\alr\. 

On Tilday ^ tho 27tU Keb- 

iiiary l.sr>i‘, ^ln.- Hoaso of Lords pre- 
sfutod ii )iia<,odliecut and proruuutlly 
iiitei citing .spectacle. Vanishing day- 
being .succeetlcd by tliat 
artificial illnininatioii >\hioh gradually 
gave a new aspect to the gorgeous 
fabric, id with iiiuiimorablo heraldic 

eiiibla/.oiimciU.s, ttitliiii which tvas 
about to be enacted a .scene of \ital 
coiiceruiiieiit to the greatest empire 
upon earth. And the interest of that 
.scene was centred in one individual, 
not j< t within ilie House, and whoso 
arrival all were aw'aiting wdth anxiety 
and expectation. A nobleman of 
ancient lineage, ol chivalrous lionour, 
ot uiieoinprouii.^iiig character and 
coinnianding abilitie.s, the acknow- 
ledged leader of the most powerful 
warty in the country, and fresh from 
tlie j)iv.sencc of ln‘o Hoyal Mist^’css, 
wdio had cheerlully iiitru?tcd to him 
the direction of public allairs at a mo- 
mentous crisis, was .about to indicate 
the principles on which his policy 
would be based. He was to do this 
in the presence of fervent friends and 
fierce opponents; of persons repre- 
senting all the great interests of the 
country, and ])rofessing to rcgaid, 
and many sincerely, the very exis- 
tence of those interests as in jcopai-dy ; 
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cxpoue.its of every shade of political 
opinion ; the representatives of all 
the leading civilised nations of the 
earth, betw'cen some of the greatest 
of whom and oai selves, relations were 
at that moment delicate, and even 
precarious. Kvery syllable, more- 
over, that he w as to utter, would, as 
it fell from his lips, be then and there 
exactly and irrevocably recorded, and 
within an hour or two fiyiug far and 
w ide on the w ings of the lightning I 
to be instantly subjected to jealous 
scrutiny; exciting alike hopes and 
fears, reasonable and unreasonable, 
calling forth admiration, or provoking 
bitter censure ; a single ambignous 
or inconsiderate word destined to be 
disingenuonsly misi’epresented, and 
become a spark to kindle revolutionary 
agitation. Everything, again, that 
he might utter, would come quickly 
under the anxious eye of the Queen, 
who had confided so implicitly In his 
discretion ; and finally, what he was 
that evening to say, would forthwith 
become matter of historical record 
and reference. 

Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
some such reflections as the foregoing 
might flit across the mind of an anxi- 
ous statesman, on such an eventful 
evening— thoughts calculated to dis- 
2c 
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plrit and disturb one of inferior mettle 
and capacity, but greatly to elevate 
and strengthen a superior intellect, 
trained to the conduct of atTaIrs, con- 
scious of the exigency, but ako of 
being equal to it ? VVe appeal, in- 
deed, to all whoso fortune it has been 
to make public addresses on very 
critical occasions, when niisenrriagc 
may not only bo mischievous and 
dangerous, whether it is possible to 
overstate the anxiety with which 
such occasions arc approached. 

The Earl of Derby has just stepped 
into his carriage with a brother ]ieer 
high in his confidence; and while, 
they are driving down lo the House, 
let us occupy the biief interval by 
glancing back at a somewliat .similar 
scene in w'hich thoKarl tigiiivd exactly 
twelve months before. The scene’ is 
the same to which he is now' hasten- 
ing — in one respect the i)ersoii is 
changed — Baron Stanley has pa.s.<ed 
into the Earl of Derby; but arc the 
pitiNCiPLKs, and is tlie man the 
same ? Let us look at — 

Lord Stanley in rttE ITot'si: <»i 

Lords, on Eioday, the 2Siii 

Febryaiiv 

On that evening he made an ela- 
borate statement in the pi’e«!cnee, of 
his brother Eeur.s but spuKe from 
another part of liie House, auii in a 
capacity difi'erent Irum that in which 
he U now about to make his appear- 
ance. Ho stood on the Opposition .^idc 
of the House, and in the <Jiaractor 
of a statesman come to announce, 
amidst the blank disappointment of 
bis friends and supporters, the failure 
of all his efforts lu comply with the 
wishes of hi.s Sovereign, that he should 
form a new Ministry. Two other 
Peers had also, on the s«Tmc evening, 
made statements in that House, and at 
the same moment two .statesmen w ere, 
making corresponding statements in 
the other House ; all of them indicat- 
ing a conjuncture of aftairs, and a posi- 
tion of parties, altogether nnexainplcd 
in the history of the country. >Vho 
can appreciate that week's anxiety to 
the Queen of this great country ? A 
Queen, with an exact knowledge of 
her own august and tran.sccndant 
relations and responsibiiitie.s to a 
free state, intimately acquainted with 
the characters and position of public 


men, sending for one of them aftei 
the other, to form a MinisVy in ac- 
cordance with their own\ political 
principles, but in vain ; andiat length 
compelled to command her late Mini'S- 
toi-s to resnmo, for a time, tlie reins 
wiiich they' had surrendered, tliat tin 
country might not bo without any 
(lovenmieut at all, and at a inoment 
fraught with very .special national 
anxieties, l.et us take the o])portnnity 
of say'iiig, witli prond satisfactimi. 
that all iltc nobliMiitm an<l gcaitK inen 
in question -Loni Stanley, the Mar- 
quis of I ainsdow ne, the Karl of Aber- 
deen, Lonl dohn Itn.ssell. and Sir 
.lames tiraham — a* (juitted them- 
selv<‘S as bi‘camt* British Ntalesmen, 
patiiots, and loyal subject." ; iji a 
manner w Inch exritcil nnivcr."al ap- 
piMb.ition both at liome and abi't>ad : 
<‘xhibitiug a vi\idand most in.>truc- 
tivo ilh^rfation of the .«(n*ngth and 
elasticity of our in-titiitioiis, and th*' 
courage and di’^cretion ofbntli t^uoen 
and i'eople. On tlnit (uc.i-ion, ho 
with whfvni we have now' to deal 
pbiy'cd his part nobly, and the man- 
ner in W'hb'h In; ])layod it has hccoino 
A matti i* of high importance ; re-j.ird 
’oeiiig had to lii" pic^ent position -to 
W'hich hi" condin.( tlnm n«>w' atlerds a 
kev — ami bearing in mind that wlneli 
IS very dear to Englishmen, //o sntiplf 

Litff onJ tnith/uhtf '•>s o/' hi'i 
t'hni (tf It f ^ ant! tht' t q/’ /o'* 

pttiUu ftl cantr. Let us see, the-n, wdiat 
w'era the precise eiivmn5.tances under 
which he tlnm made .so conspii u<»n.s 
and menioiable an appearanec tm the 
.scene of j>nblic affaiio ; and wdiat was 
the account which ho thought proper 
to give, of himself, and tin; principles 
on wdiicli he ahoiild have iionstruebMl 
his polie.y, had lie .sneccc<led in forming 
a (Government. What he said in the 
House of Lords in ’^Ybrnary l.'Sdl, 
will throw' a llood of light on his]><»^i- 
tion in the. House of Lords in Febru- 
ary ]>(52. ' 

W*i ail rocollfct the .special circum- 
stanco.s of anxiety and difficulty' wdth 
W'hich the last Session of rHiiiament 
opened, ari.sing out of the newly bal- 
anced strength of parties in the llomsc 
of Commons, the rickety condition of 
the Government, and the apprehended 
consequence.s of a va.st inllnx of 
foreigners — many .strongly tainted 
with revolutionary principles — on 
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occasion of Crroat Exhibition. 
Thud, wM:n a (lOvernTucnt ou'jht to 
liavc been stronj^ost, it was confessedly 
■weakest !• Tlic Qiiocii’s Speech, whe- 
ther wisely (»r not is now no province 
ours to consider, contained matter 
calculated really lo stimulate jiarty 
contentions. 'Die Tiud^o't of the 
Cliancellor of the Excln-fjiier excited 
universal dissatisfaction ; Lord John 
KubselTs famous letter on the Papal 
Ag/zre-sion had excited a prodigious 
ferment in the public mind, and a 
just demand lor imme<liatc and i^lriii- 
gent legi.slatioij, whicii, however, he 
immediately found alino'i irisnper- 
alde ilitiicultles in satisfying. It is 
said that liis Cabinet became the 
scene of violent di.'"=ieii'?it»n.s upon 
this subject, iiK'vitably inducing 
► teebleuess and vaullati‘»ii in aeiion. 
Again, tlie (^uetni’s .Spe<“cli having 
solemnly reciigni‘'ed the e\is{tr*iiee of 
groat di'^tress among the agricultuial 
inteiV't, in biltei contradLtinction to 
the ))n)spenl) of all (‘tlwT iiiteu*''ts, 
as deelanjd in the same Spet eh — 
Miiiister«<, nevertlndes'!, rook no steps 
whatever to remedy or al!(‘\iate ihat 
ditetress ; on whieh Mr Di'-raeli al!ml«^l 
immediat<‘ly laought forward his 
celeln'ated motion. ‘‘'I'liii it w..*< 
the duly of MinUters ro imn.duce 
witlioul ilela}' such mea-'Uresas nught 
be. Olb'etiial for n«lie\ing the ao- 
MiriKo agiienlniral di-ire'-''.” Alter 
a protracted debate, the whole 
s.tretigUi of the (.lovermnent being 
bronght to b"ar againsf the motit'ii, 
aide<l by the J\*el paitv. (with the 
brilliant exception of -Mr (jjl.nisuoie, 
who both spohr nurf rotui i/i fhiott/ of 
fhe mofuin,) Ilniise of fi\j* huudreti 
and forty-eight member’^ negati>ed 
tlie motion, but b\ a mai(»rity four- 
teen only ! 'L'lnis I,ord John IJns-^eirs 
fTOveniiuent. having ^olllntee^ed an 
admis^;on of groat agrietdttiral dis- 
tress, d(*liberately resolved to allbrd 
it no redress whatever ! 'This wa'^ ini 
the IJth February only nine 

days after the opening of the 'session. 
A w’cek afterwards, vi/.., on the 20ili 
February., came on Mr Locke King’s 
motion for an extension of the fran- 
chise. This motion, also, the (lovern- 
ment professed tO oppose ; but here, 


in a House of only one hundred and 
forty-eight members, Ministers were 
defeated by a majority of forty-eight. 
Lord Stanley’s friends in the Hoase 
of Commons abstained from attending 
to oppose the motioa; bnt he told the 
Queen, and in the House of Lords 
stated that he had done so,* that the 
reason why they did so, was “ because 
they saw that her Majesty’s Ministers 
were not honestly exercising their 
inniieiice to defeat the motion,” The 
truth of this statement was tacitly 
acknowledged by Ministers in both 
IIou«cs ! Immediately after their 
defeat, which they had clearly invited, 
Mini.-ti-rs tendered their rctignation ; 
the (iuceji sent for the Eaii of Aber- 
deen, Sir James Graham, ami Lord 
John Jtiissell ; then for Lord Stanley: 
and on all declaring themselves un- 
able to eoalcsce, or form an Adminis- 
tration, her Majesty, in great anxiety, 
si'iit for her venerable and illustrious 
advi'^er tlie l>nke of M'elliiigton ; who 
wisely eoiiuM lh d her to continue Lord 
John' Uusseirs Government in oflice, 
at all e\ cuts for the present, and under 
tlie po'^'ing circumstances of the time. 
''rhi> (h‘Li'-ion having been arrived at, 
rarliament rea-sembled on Fiidaythe 
J'^th February, anxious to hear an 
account of that bu‘^y and critical 
week's doings in Downing Street, 
St Jamo’s Sipiare, amd Jbickingham 
Palace. M'i‘ have heie, however, to 
do with the Ibuise of Lords only. — It 
\va- .HinO'^t as greatly crowded as on 
the ciuTe.^ponding day inltlic en.suing 
year : and though Lord Lansdowne 
.iiid I.i>nl Aborcleon lunl to address 
the House, Lord Stanley was be 
w hom all Avere naturally most anxious 
to hear. Ife sate in his usual place, 
low dow n on the front seat of the 
Opposition side of the House, sur- 
rounded by a goodly mu>ter of hia 
friends ; all of them exhibiting inoixj 
or less anxiety. He Avas but little 
interrupted, and sate with folded 
arm.s, his hat coming, as usual, 
loAv down on his head, and almost 
entirely concealing a powerfully-de- 
veloped forehead. He listened Avith 
close attention to Lord Lansdowne, 
AAdio spoke brielly, temperately, and 
Avith extreme gravity of manner. The 
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following seutencc, ilelivered with 
much energy, elicited from Lord 
Stanley, unless wc are mistaken, an 
omplmtic “ Hear, hear, hear : ” — 

“ There is one sacrifice public men 
can never be called upon to make ; 
because it is not only a sacrifice of 
themselves, but a sacrifice of the 
honour and dignity of the Crown ; I 
mean, that involved in a prolonged 
attempt, under any clrcunistauces, to 
carry on the public business of the 
country, without the promise of that 
amount of support, which is indis- 
pensable to all Governmeuts, for the 
purpose of enabling them to maintain 
the honour of the Crown, and to 
maintain and promote the cllicient 
carrying on of the public service.”'^ 
Lord Aberdeen followed, ami declared 
that it w’as the Ecc/csinsticai Titles 
Bill which alone had fiustratcd all 
efforts at combination between him- 
self and his friends, and Lord John 
llussell. Then rose Lord Stanley, 
amidst general indications of increased 
interest, and spoke calmly and 
gravely. lie gave a lucid account 
of the abortive nogotiatiojis iii 
which he had been engaged, apeak- 
iug with marked caution and exact- 
ness of phraseology, in all those 
passages describing his iiiter\iews 
and communications with the Queen. 
His speech cou^sted of tw'O parts ; — 
a narrative of w hat had parsed during 
the week ; and a declaration of in- 
tended policy. In tw o sentences, he 
disposed of^tw'o idle but sedulously 
disseminated nimoniN — that lie had 
been coldly received by the (iuecn, 
and that she had withheld from him 
the pow'cr of dissolving Pariianieiit, 
As to the former, “Nothing, my lords, 
could exceed the condescension and 
graciousness of in aimer, and more than 
of manner with which any propo.sition 
from me lias been. listened to, with 
which any communication and advice 
which I felt it iny duly to tender to 
her Majesty, has been received.” As 
to the latter, “There is not the 
shadow of a foundation for the state- 
ment that licr Majesty would not 
have given mo the pow er of dissolving 
Parliament ; and I am authorised by 
the Queen to say, that no one could 


be justified in saying, or holding out 
a belief, to the* contrary:” Such, 
then, W’as her Majesty’s confidence in 
Lord Stanley, that even in liic critical 
condition of the country at that time, 
she would have intrusted him witli 
the great power of dissolving Parlia- 
ment. And now^ what did this faith- 
ful and plain-speaking nobleman tell 
his Ko^'al Mistress? Lot him speak 
for himself; and wdiat he then said to 
the Cineon, it is now*^ of supreme Im- 
portance for us to know’. 

“My fii^t statement to the (iucen 
w as, that, liad 1 been a member of the 
House of Commons, 1 slionld have 
certaiul}' supported the motion ol Mr 
Disraeli. t ... 1 .stated that it 

would be iiniiossible for me, as an 
honest man, to take otlicc without a 
full determination to deal with lliatti 
distress, and endeavour to apply to 
it, as a Minister, etfeclive measures 
of relief.” xVml yet again, with an 
cxplicitnc.ss defying all possibility of 
misapprehension — “1 .-stated, that if I 
could so far forget myself as to sacri- 
fice my honest convictions, the loss of 
honour wliich would be involved in 
fciKh a course of lu-oceduro would 
make my services worse than value- 
less ; . . . that 1 would ruH take 

ollice oil any other condition than that 
of endeavouring, bom) fidi\ to give 
cllect to my ovwi conviction, of the 
necessity of legislating for that cla-< 
[tlic agiicnltural | of her Majesty's 
subjects : hut I did not bind ntyseff to 
any speeijir mca.\urvi" So much for 
Lord Stanley’s e.\pIanatiori of what 
had passed between liiinsclf and the 
(iuccn. Now let us see the tiolicy on 
which he would have acted with lii^j 
Ministry; and he e.xplained it v\itli 
admirable straightforwardness, princi- 
pally with reference to three great 
topics — X\\G Inrome 7a Ayticulttnof 
/>/.s//Y.s'9, and Poptd Atjijressioji. lie 
began by saying, “I might, I think, 
have brought to a sati.sfactory issue 
tw’o oj- three important questions, 
which appear to be the great .stum- 
bling-block of politicians at the pre- 
.sont moment.” 

Firsts then, of the Tncomf. T/v\. 
“Take it as you will, levy it u,s you 
please, this is a tax which is full of 


' llANSAito, (ad Seriu.-.,) vol. cxiv., col. 99{i-0. 
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piomalies and inconveniences, press- 
ing variously upon difTercut classes of 
the community, with a complicated 
injustice which no modification can 
altogether remove.” lie declared his 
conviction in strong terms, that if the 
House of Commons had not implicitly 
relied on Sir Jlobort reel’s pledge 
that the rncomo Tax w’as to last for 
only three years, “ it w'oiild not have 
consented to the imposition of it for an 
hour; . . , there vmis no man 

living wlio believed that it would.” 
And he added, I hold it to be an 
object, not only of vital importance, 
l.Mit one to w hich the faith of siKces- 
sivc Ministers has been pledged, that 
the Income Tax sljould not be per- 
mitted to degein rate into a pcriiia- 

|iieiil tax.” 

" .SVro«f//v, ii'i tn AfiRK TLrr'IJAL 
J)isiiiFss. I hold it U) be an ad- 
mitted and niuii-]iatod fact, that the 
land is, at tin’s moment, the only 
Millering intere.-'t ; and that it is 
labiiuring iimhT an amount of taxa- 
tion, of various dt'seripti(ms, far ex- 
ceedini: th<‘ nmonnt whi'*h falls upon 
oiln*r i lasfC' of tlic ronnniiniry, . . 

Ily injpo.' ing a moderate diitv i*n tlie 
impojition of foreign corn, >011 might 
raise a very considerable revenue i^r 
tlie ecimtry, w'liile yon would not 
maferi.dly lai-^o tin; jiruM* to (he eon- 
.snmer : hot y(wi wnuhl, by the afipn- 
siti«»n of a dutv of Lbi'o.fuio. or 
enable the (jovcvnment 
inoro rapidly to ellect that object to 
aliich I have leiVned as of great 
ailvamage to the eninniunily at large 
— ifw c.i tnirtlon of llo: hurnne Taa\ 
. . . The relit-f of the liiianees of 

the count iw, and the removal of that 
]))V.ssiire f»f taxation, would infinitely 
and immeasurably exceed in a<lvan- 
tage any possilde trifling alteration in 
the price of Ibod- ami trilling indeed 
it must be — which conld (oncli the 
con.uimer." 

AVe beg particular attention to the 
following passage : — 

“ 1 express my frank 0 ]u*nion, that 
the question of l^rotertioii^ or, if yon 
please, thctpiestion of tlic unrestricted 
import of provisions, is one which 
must be settled hy the counin/^ once, 
and for ever, whenever it is appealed 
to for its decision. Should the next 
general election prove that the sense 
of the country is in fivour of a per- 


fectly unrestricted import of all pro- 
visions, unaccompanied by those 
duties which in other countries are 
imposed for purposes of rcveiiuo, 
upon all articles, and which in this 
country are imposed to a vast extent 
upon articles of prime necessity for 
consumption hardly inferior to bread 
itself, I, for one, and T believe the 
majority of your lordships and of 
Parliament, would respectfully bow 
to tliat expression of the sense of the 
country.” 

La.<tly, As to Pai'Al Aggresstox. 
Lord Stanley treated this question, 
wdiich he solemnly pronounced to be . 
“ the most important of all important 
question'?,” in a spirit of resolute and 
comprcdicnsive statesmanship. Shar- 
ing the universal indignation, at the 
impudent and jiangerons attempt of 
the Pope upon the liberties of this 
country and the Qaeon's supreme 
authority, Lord Stanley denounced 
the petty h*gislation by which the 
(iovernnicnt projK'sed to meet it, as 
beneath contempt, and predicted pre- 
cisely that which has come to pass, 
lint what were his ow'tt views? And 
how' would he have ^/r^z/npon them r 
Lit every l*rotestant in the JEmpire 
give ear. 

“ d’he real danger is this : The 
GuvioAi growth and encroachment 
• 'f tlie power of the Pope, and of the 
]»rehites acting under Ifw anihority, 
in interfering with matters not purely 
an<i strictly religions, ami in assum- 
ing to theiuselvcs powers, wliieli if 
not ill violation of the [letter of the] 
law of the land, arc at variance with 
[the spirit of] that law. 

T conceive that there arc grave 
questions depending upon the position 
of the Roman Catholics in this coun- 
try, with regard to the rights of their 
own church, to the disposition of pro- 
perty, and the manner in which tnist 
property is lield for Roman Catholic 
purposes. 

“ 1 think it is a subject for inquiry, 
how religions houses of various 
descriptions are carried on in this 
country ; and it is a grave question 
whether ail religious liouses should 
not be subjected to the powuu- of 
visitation, in order that it maj’ be 
ascertained tliat no persons are retain- 
ed within them contrary to the law 
of the land. 
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“I should have recommended that, 
in both Houses of Parliament, in- 
qniries should take place as to the 
actual relations in which the Rom an 
Catholic subjects of the Queen stand 
towards the State, tovards any foi-cign 
power, and towards their own priests 
and prelates. I w'ould have advised 
that this subject should be fully in- 
vestigated ; the present anomalies of 
the law really exposed, and ameinl- 
luents suggested for the consideration 
of Parliament.” 

Such is a faint sketch of the lead- 
ing portions of Lord Stanley's exposi- 
tion of his views and intention*? in 
February 18ol ; and whoever may 
take the trouble to read it in vdhnso^ 
as it appears in Hansard, n ill heartily 
concur in an ob.servation of the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exeliequer, 
made in the course of his address to 
the House of Commons on the fcaiiie 
evening : “ At the moment I am 
speaking,” said Mr Disraeli, Loid 
Stanley is ex]daining all the eiieimi- 
stanocs connected \>ith that transac- 
tion [the attempt to form a MinDtiy. j 
And I will express my e.unh-tion, 
that when that .>^t{it<Mneiit '?hall ha\e 
gone forth to the ]jnblii\ tin* vharartcr 
of my noble friend will stand, it po.s- 
sible, higher than ever." 

Here, then, we have a .skotvh of 
Lord Stanley’s ]h*litir:d character cii 
the^8tli Fobra iry is.'il, under his on\ !i 
hand, uncoiiscioii''ly delineating fea- 
tures beaming with manly determina- 
tion, noble frankness, an<l .sagacioU'' 
intelli'Ct ; of a man n ho, on a signal 
occasion, proved bim.>tlf true to his 
Queen, to his country, to and 

to that Higher Power Ay W/om fnfwns 
are weif/hed^* an<l wlio ruloft the desti- 
nies of mankind. He tnust have fore- 
seen, and known that everybody el.*'e 
foresaw, that he would ine^itably, 
and very .speedily, be called to the 
head of affairs. AVo do not think it 
pos.sibIc to speak too highly of ],ord 
Stanley’s frankness as to hi.s political 
opinion.s, on that all-important f»cca- 
sion. He might liave wrapj)ed him- 
self up in what might have appeared 
a di-screet reserve, resolving to 'watch 
tb9)|Chaptcr of accident.*?, the progre.«a 
<^~i^inioDs and event.'?, and then adapt 


himself to any position which ho 
might be called by the Sovereign to 
occupy. Ho was aware, moreover, 
that the country knew his 'straight- 
forwardness, and that he was a man 
of uncompromising determination. 
Why, then, did he volunteer, in the 
capacity of a defeated candidate for 
the highest otlice, so extdicit a decla- 
ration of hi.s political principles ’? 
Who cannot give tl»e answer? 
I)i ordiT that b(»th tlie (2in*cn and the 
country, both iriend-s and opponents, 
might know exactly the course wdiich 
he would pur-'iie if placed in power; 
and lie was dUtiiictest on qii<‘stions 
of the gnMtest moment, and on "N^hich 
It would have been e.-i.^icst to raise a 
cry again.’^t him. That the country 
miglit have the opportunity of .'?aying, 
•whoevi r may come into pow'i*r, thi^t ' 
man shall not; wliatc\er principles 
.'shall become doininant, hts shall not, 
for tin y an* th(>*5i*. oppt>sed to public 
opinion, ami jncon.*?i.stent with the 
common wi'al. 'I’licrefore Lord Stan- 
ley delilHTatelv athnded to his oppo- 
nents, e\en his mo.st active* and viru- 
lent, every opportunity they could 
desire Ibr hu iiiiiig i^ow'eiful comljina- 
tloii? of panics, and t'liciting an ovor- 
}>oweriijg e\pre‘'.«‘ion of the voice of 
the n.itinii. Ills Ituinfift gave tm 
nnrnfoin sound 'rhe eneoiy had 
ample notice, ami might (*;csily h.ive. 
bullied apprehended intiigne, ami 
giiau]<*d again.si .suspected 'Surprise, 
lint there lias bi*cii, cfuit’csMilIv, 
neither intrigue nor 'Siirpri-e, A\ ell, 
exauly twelve months liave ch‘ii)so<l, 
dining w'lneii tin* we.ikncs'i ol the 
rxisting Ministrv became evi-ry month 
more .apparent, ami itsspeed> diss,)lu- 
tioii inevitable. AVhat is the re.sidl? 

rjir, Kviti. Ol Drnnv in iin; liocsi, 

or Loiios, ()\ Y iiin :i7iii 

Fi JiiirAnv LSoii. 

He .stood tljcro. with a very event- 
ful year's be»-feracfpiaintanee lu'tween 
hini-iclf and the country, than when 
he. had pre.senteil himself on the cor- 
rC'ifionding l-'riday of the preceding 
jear. During that interval, the im- 
portance of which all political pavtie.s 
appretiated, more than one earnest 
effort was irnule, as privately as was 


1 .Samuel, li. 3. 
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practicable, to establish a basis of 
conjoint political action between 
three classes of the l^iberal party, in 
opposition to a rrotcctionist policy ; 
but it was found impracticable. And 
unless our means of information have 
miislcd us, it was plainly stated by a 
hi^lily influential and clear-headed 
Lib(‘ral, to some who sought his 
advice, that he much doubted whether 
Free-Trade ])rinci]>lc3 were making 
the way they ought to be making; 
and tlfat the probable results of a 
formal appeal to the country upon 
the (luestiou uas a matter iv«juiiing 
serious consideration, for that a great 
mass of prejudice on tiie subject \et 
existed ill the country, but the Karl 
of Derby must by tliis lime have 
reaelied the House of Lords. 

It is just oil the .stroke of live 
o’<*lock, aiwl we are standing at the 
bar of the House of Lt»rds, under a 
gricNOus f»r(‘^.■'^re of nienil;ors of the 
Jlou.se of Ooinnmns. What an ex- 
citing, whal a .'•jilendiil .seem*! The 
gentle stiife lietween natural and arti- 
ticial light has ceased, and brilliant 
jets reveal dl-itinctly th(‘ -p iei.a;^ and 
nolilo pr(*portion'i ol tin- Lord-'* I Ioii>e. 
Look wherever you \mIL all rich 
and 'mellow! And see tini.'^e light 
giMceful g.illerit'.s halt filled nith lair 
hunale f.oliticians, rluir gentle hearts 
beating v\iih <piile a.^ kemi levlmg.'N 
of ri\alr\- hope", fear^, and anxie- 
ties— as their n«d)le lord-, kjiismen, 
and friends beuealli iheni ! The 
otrangers’ gallery uas paek(‘d »iih a 
lar gie.iter number tlian ii cotild con- 
veniently aec<»miiio<lale : and thos»* 
highly im)iortaiit functionaries, tlio 
Heporter-J, .seemed to hu\e mu,"tered 
:n almost double sireiigtli. 'I'lie throne 
<*iid of the Ibuise was tilled witli 
peers’ sou^, ambassadors, and otlier-s. 
On the woolsaek >ate L»nd lledesdale, 
a." Dt pnl A -Speaker, the new l.,oril 
(Jliancellor lia\iiig not yet passiMl 
from Sir Kdw.ird Sugdeii into Lord 
St Leonards; while the late one, la»rd 
Truro, sate, in plain clothes, on the 
Opposition side of the lIou.se, which 
was considerably more crowded with 
the. ex-Ministry and their supporters, 
than the Ministerial side with their 
successors. I’nerc is the, Manpiis 
of Lansdownc, white-haired, and 
sorncwdiat feeble in bis gait, walking 
slowly down the. House, till ho takes 


Ids seat near that so recently occu- 
pied by the Earl of Derby. He looks 
dcprcs.sed and anxious, but is calm and 
dignified, and apparently not dispo.sed 
to conversation. Near to him are the 
Earl of Carlisle and Earl Grey — just 
above, but in a lino with them, Lord 
llrougham and the Earl of Aberdeen : 
all these sit riuielly enough, with an 
expectant air, in their place.s ; while 
the younger folk, especially those just 
displaced from subordinate office, Hit 
about among their friend.s, apparently 
in a state of concern and bewilder- 
ment! The cro."S benches are nearly^ 
filled. The Jlisliops’ benches are* 
occupied by only four or five Prelates, 
the Archbishoj) of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London being of the 
number. Confronting the long line 
of the Opposition, sit many of the 
new Mini.-iirv and their friends, a 
goodly ])lialanx, gi-nerally wearing the 
appoaiMiu o of excitement end resolu- 
tion. At the eorm-r of the .second back 
bench to be .<c’en the striking figure 
of i.oid Jiyiiilhur^t: with tuldcd arras, 
hi." c(*mnmnding countenance, now 
exlii!>itii}g too many of the traces of 
age, Hiows that he i.s at this moment 
iu profound thought. He .seems dia- 
tucliiicd to speak to atubody. We 
mL" ^mo groat famili.ir figure, the 
white- hairo<l Duko of Wellington; 
for ho i.s gone to Slratlilieldsayc, 
gi\ing, lhi>^ evening, his cuttomavy 
bainpirf to the Judges of As.size. The 
w’holi* Ht»n"e is in a 'subdued buzz of 
loin er^alioii. A -iliglit coniiuotion at 
the fmtlier end attracts all eyes — 
ami -enter the Karl of I lorbv, accom- 
j)anied by a friend. Ho is dressed in 
a pbiiii black surlont, with crape 
round Ids hat ; and walk" quietly to 
the place loft \acant for him, on the 
from bench, and for the last fi\e or 
six years occupied by the Marquis 
of J,an>d*)wne, who now regards him 
willi ail e\pre."sio!i of by no means 
eager hostility. On one side of the 
new^ Prime, Mini.ster sits the Duke of 
Norihuinbeiland, on the other are the 
Earls of JCglinton and Mtilmesbury. 
Lonl Derby is in his fifty-tliird year, 
but lov>ks nearly ten years younger, 
lie i.s tall and well- proponioiiod ; and 
Ids countenance displays dignity, 
frankness, and determination. Ita 
distinguishing feature is the bright 
and piercing eye now glancing reso- 
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Intcly at the lowering an*ay of the 
Opposition. On the table before him 
stand a decanter of water and a glass. 
As far as we can see, he has not brought 
with him a single note. He whispers 
for a moment to the Eai*l of Malmes- 
bury, then rises, steps to tlic table, 
removes Ids hat, folds his arms, and 
a loud cry of ‘‘Ilearl hear! hear!” 
issues from every quarter of the 
House, instantly hushed into deep 
silence — amidst which is heard a clear 
ringing voice spCvikiug with beautiful 
distinctness of articulation, and ver} 
deliberately. 

On that day week, and at that 
hour, he was" pacing the pleasant 
grounds of Hadminton, little dream- 
ing that the electric wire, within a few 
hours, would be charged nith two or 
three potent s}llables addre=;sod to 
himself, announcing the snddim full 
of a Ministry, and summoning iiim 
to town, to form a new one ! On 
Saturday evening he received a com- 
mand to attend her Majesty on the 
ensuing day, when he presented t«* 
her Majesty an outline of Ids 
Administration,” — and, within tliiec 
clays’ time, a list of all “ tho^e 
friends whom he had .=«elected to dis- 
charge the principal olliec'? of the 
Gov'ernment.” t)ii the very day on 
W'hich he w'as speaking, lie and tin y 
had kissed ham!"- on receiving ilic 
seals of ollicu ; and it U ea^y to 
imagine how evciy moment. «•( the 
last five days must have been occu- 
pied with the harassing anxieties of 
forming an Adniiiiisiratioii. Yet 
there he stood, prepared to state, 
before that brilliant ami imposing 
audience — before the whole country, 
and representatives of every civili^sed 
nation on earth, the policy on which 
he proposed to govern this vast 
empire! — An exposition which he 
well knew would require profoiiml 
consideration to frame, so as to hit 
" the happy mean between candour and 
statesmanlike reserve ; to satisfy just 
expectation, and at the same time 
avoid alarming friend-*, or pro- 
voking captious encmie.s. Such a 
speech as the Earl of Derby delivered 
during the ensuing hour; so prudent 
in* what was said, and omitted; so 
complete and comprehensive in its 
scheme and scope; so exact and felici- 
tous in detail and expression — could 


not have been prepared, and delivered, 
as it was, by any man but one of 
great and practised powers, and 
consummate discretion. Witli no 
disposition whatever to flatter the 
Earl of Derby, and uninfluenced by 
.any consideration except a rigorous 
regard for truth and justice, wo 
declare our deliberate conviction that 
this speech alone show’^cd its speaker 
fit to condnet the aflairs of this 
country, at the grave crisis which 
luuloubtcdl}’ exists. It is pervaded by 
an air of moilcstj', simplicity, frank- 
ness, resolution, dUcretion. and dig- 
nity, that is very lovely to the eyes 
of Englishmen. *Jt is the speech of a 
Christian gentleman and statesman, 
and tlflineatOb a policy based upon 
rriiiiiple, as contradistingui.siied to 
Expediency. It exhibited a noble 
s]nrit, at once conciliator}', and unenm- 
)>romising ; and, in a word, immedi- 
ately produced a jirodigioiis olU'et upon 
the coiiutry. ilad it been le>s able and 
satEfactury than it W’as the fon«e- 
<iuence>, ns the speaker well knew, 
w'ould have been immediately serious 
and prejudicial, to an extent beyfuid 
present cali*ul,itinn. A.s it the coun- 
try, though in a very anxious and ex- 
acling liunionr, appeared to become at 
once a^'^ured and calm ; and its pulse 
— the riinds - -has ever beat not 
with feveri-*!) flnet nation, but witli 
tranquil regularity. 'Ihcre is no gain- 
r-ayiiig that fact, and it is a \ery 
pregnant one. 

Standing wdth folded arms, his 
countenance and demeanour cxliihit- 
iijg a certain mixtiiro of gravity and 
checrfiilneSsS, — and spe.'iking with the 
ntino-^t deliberation and disfinctness, 
the Earl of Derby tints began: tiny 
are hi-* i/t'iis.simn i'(rb(i : — 

“ My Lords, the }>lace from wdiich 
1 have now the honour of nddresring 
the House, at once not only allbrds a 
justification for my vising upon this 
occasion, but imposes upon mo, as I 
conceive, the necessity of endeavour- 
ing to state, as shortly and as dis- 
tinctly as f can, with as much frank- 
ness as may be in my power, and no 
more reserve than may be imposed 
hy a due .sense of my position, not 
only the motivc.s wliich induced mo 
to undertake the arduous duty which 
I thought myselfbound not to decline; 
but also, as far as I can, an out lino 
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of the course which, having under- language, he here spoke w'ith even 
taken such a responsibility, I feel it greater deliberation and distinctness 
incumbent on me to pursue.” than in any other part of his speech. 

O,” whispered, at this point, a lie doubtless felt no little anxiety that 
loading Liberal member of the House his views of our foreign relations 
of Commons, to one bcsidcjiim, “ he’s should be thoroughly appreciated by 
going to speak out and bmh listened the representatives of foreign states, 
to Lord Derby from tli.at moment who would, of course, instantl}’, on 
with inibrolocn silence and attention, quitting the Iloiice, forward accounts 
and, w'hcn he liad finished, looked at of what they had lieard to their re- 
carh other significantly, and for a few spective governments. One or two 
moments 'without uttering a word. inigiit liave been seen taking a pencil 
The Karl of Derby paused for a nofeofp.'irtieularexpressions; and this 
second or two, and directing a look of might well be done; for he handled 
aficctionato sincerity towards Lord the«ecriticaltopics with exquisite dis- 
).iansdowne, eonimeiiced that graceful, rrotioii and delicacy. His lone 'v\ as 
eloquent, well-weighed eulogy, whieU cordially pacific, but aUo dignified and 
nnt^t long live in his memory. “ The resolute. How nould the Funds have 
la>l .sentence of it was as follow'^. It fallen the next inoriiing, had he here 
elicited universal cheering, and evi- eoinmifted himself! The c.^sence of 
dently afiected Lonl Lan‘^<lowne. what he said may be thus expressed 

*' .My LonN, it mn^^t be an on- — would that we had space to give, 
couragement to future statesmen, that Ihroughout, tlie speaker's own choice 
tiny should be able to p(uiit to his and nervous language! — The new” 
oxamph* ; and see Ikav, after a period (lovernnient cberishcd a i>rofound 
of, I believe, nearly lifty years spent anxiety to preserve the blessings of 
in the public service, a statesman can uni^« r<al peace ; and, said the Karl of 
retire with iJie fnendsliip, the w^arni Derby, " there is not one of my iicdfie 
and cordial iViendshii^, of his ]>olitii'.al fri^Mids who will not con-iider that 
asjoeifito**, 'with the eordi.1l and ^in- every elVort •'IkuiUI be m.adc by tbe 
eon* o-steeiii of his political ojqtonent^!, (lovernment, with a view' of averting 
and w’itli a eharact<‘r iinblemi'hed by ihc i'nin.ti<t (the words hi 

a .-ingle stain on Ins political irtue italie-' he uttered with marked om- 
< r ]>rivate Imnour ! *’ pha^is,) “ of inonrring the miseries of 

After a Ineid <tatement of the eir- war." Our demeanour tONvavd.s fo- 
eiim^tances under which lie had been reign government- should be on all 
'o suddenly and unexpoctedh’ called occasions frank and conciliatory ; w'e 
'o the lieiiii of jniblie allair-j, the .<hould treat all nations alike, 'whether 
.>ieps wliieli h% had taken to form groat ur vzni;,}], '^vifh due respect and 
a (iovornmont, and a frank avowal consideration, equally in acts, in 
that he satv himself, for the t)re.-cnt, words, in conduct. Treaties should 
environed with almost insuperable be observed with punctual fidelity, 
difiiculties, ari-ing ])rincipally out ln>th as to letter and spirit. Every 
of the eonfnsetl condition of parties nation's independence sliOnld be hold 
in the House nf Commons, he ]>ro- sacred, and on no pretence should 
ecedeiL to indicate the principles on wt interfere with their internal and 
whicli he pro]>oscd to conduct the indi\idual arrangements. Whatever 
(loveruincnt of the country. He form of government each thought 
commenced with hi.s Foreign Policy, proper to adopt, we bad no right to 
and there wa.s pcrcci>tible a faint stir manifest either sympathy or prejudice 
ill the quarter where stood ecvcral in respect of one more than another, 
ambassadors, and other members of “belt the most absolute despotism, 
the diplomatic body. As if anxious limited monaroby, constitutional re- 
Ihat all be said on this subject piibiic, or— if such a thing can be 
should bo w”cll understood by persons conceived to continue in existence — 
not perfectly familiar with the English absolute Red Republicanism. Tliat 


* Lord Brougham said not long ago, in the hearing of the writer, “Lord Lausdowne 

is the very best leader of a deliber.ativc assembly that w'as perhaps ever seen. In 
courtesy, temper, discretiou, and bn-iness ability, he is, in my opinion, unequalled.’* 
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which is the choice of aDatioti, is that 
which it is the duty of tlio liritlsh 
Government to reL*o<;iiise.” When- 
ever eKphinations, or redress, become 
nnforruuately reejuisite, tliey should 
be asked for'with temper and frank- 
ness, and otlered in the same spirit. 

\V!io sees not the si^iiilicaiieo of 
this, on adverting to viirions portions 
of the foreign policy t»f the late 
Government V Then" Lord J)erl)y 
approaehod very tender ground, 
treading cjuitiou.^ly, hut tiriniy. It 
was the proud and ancient cliarar- 
teristic of this country, to atfonl a 
home to the lioinele^s, inviolable 
shelter to the exile ; but not to be- 
come a nursery for foreign traitors. 
It not only would not countenance, 
but would not tolerate, tlio>e wltuin 
it wa.'^ iKHpitablv sheltering from llte 
storms of ]u)li(ical adversity, intrign- 
iiig and ph‘tting hetc against their 
own govenime,nts. We -iiiotdd watch 
all such mo\ements ^igIlaIltly. and 
apprise foreign government < of niiat 
was here hateiiing agaiiHt them. 
Nay, such attempts constitute a 
high uffeuce against onr o\v!» law-, 
“ to be vi-ited with exemplary and 
condign pnni-linieut : ” but, atthesamo 
time, those inn s must never be '^trained, 
with a view of eitlier connliMtino 
the fi'i<‘nd.-hip, or auniingthe hos- 
tility, of foreign ]njncr-. .Vll this 
■was .>aid in a noble spiiit; and the 
opportune enunciation fit Mich prin- 
cijde.s wa.s lilo* -liefiding oil on tlie 
troubhal water.«. It afteru ird-' » li- 
cited from that di^ere<,*t ami expe- 
rienced Foreign Mini.-ter, the Karl of 
Aberdeen, the following -trong ex- 
pression of concnrrenei* ; — “In that 
portion of my m/olo frieiid\-> speech 
in which he. laid the conr.-e of 

policy which he means to pnr-ne 
towards Ff>reigu Ihiwers, 1 entirely 
concur. The noble Karl anfl niy-elf 
have acted together for the last ten 
or twelve years, both in ami out of 
office, in full concert and cominunica- 
tion on that subject ; and, .so far as I 
am aware, there i.'J not a shade of 
difference between us. In all that 
he has said on that subject, £ fully 
concur.” The Earl of l>f;rby’.s senti- 
mentfl on ihis subject have been since 
communicated to all Foreign l’ovvcr.s; 
and we sii.spect that there is not 
one of their representatives in this 


country that has not been ordered 
to communicate to him the warm 
satisfaction with which his pacific 
and honourable declarations have 
been received, and an increased 
desire to ^Itivato the moat friendly 
relations \Wth Great Britain. 

As n'gards onr own safety, ami 
onr means of repelling foreign aggres- 
sion, and maintaining internal order 
and trauf|iiiHity, Lord Derby made 
the important" and gratifying an- 
nonnoement, that both onr army and 
navy arc in a .^^tate of high efficiency, 
and adequate to all the multifarious 
calls upon them, arising out of onr 
nniver.-ally-fxteiuled cm]ure. Eng- 
land herself dreams not of aggres- 
sion in any (piarter, or extended 
dominion, abundantly sati'^tied with 
what -he po^-'esscs. !xlu* .-leeks 
only to protect her just rights 
and intero'its ; and though in no 
wise appreliC'n-.iv(‘ of aggression upon 
lier.-elf, but rather feeling assunMl 
of the cnutiiiiuince of jx'uee, tlii.'* 
latter consideration of itself jii-l itied, 
ami even suggosti'd, the propriidy of 
iUhhernh'bi organi-ing our own ener- 
LUes, and making them ro proinpth 
and ctleciUely available a* to plaee 
this e‘>untry bey<uid the reach of 
aggp*v-ioii from any quart<‘r. There 
i.-, ho\ve^el^ no nec( N-it\ i\>r any iii- 
erea-ed military loree, reLudar or 
Irregular; ami the Earl of Derby 
eoneinded this part of hi- speech by 
one of the liappii'st^ str<»ke.s coijeeiv- 
able. W it hour sayiiifPit in words, he 
iiniied fondgn couuiries to contem- 
plate our own in-titiitions, and the 
gieal -tivugth and happiness which 
they C'liifi r upon ns; ai the same 
lime iiffMi'diiig fi faint and delii-nte 
intimation of the .strength wbieli wc 
f an fiut forth on an adeqn.itui occa- 
sion ! In a ffsw gra<‘.einl sentences In; 
aibi(b‘d to the memorabh* demonstra- 
tion in London on tlie 10th of April 
lfS'18 . “ ^ly lords, upon many memo- 
rable occavions, ami upon none more 
than ill the course of the. last three or 
four years, the people of this country 
have sliOAvn, in a manner to e.xcitc 
the wonder and admiration of foreign 
powfM's, that the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom may bo safely 
intrusted to the loyalty of the people 
of England. I believe, my lords, that 
it is not the ability of her rulers— I am 
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siiro that it is not tlio iniiltitiidc of 
her forces — tliat keeps this country in 
a state of tranquillity and conteiit- 
iiiciit ; but I must say that it is a due 
and frank aj)predation, on the part of 
every class of her iSIajosty’s subjects, 
of the inestimable value of tiiose in- 
stitutions under wliich the^' live, and 
a cou\iction that not merely the just 
prerogatives of the CrowJi, but the 
real liberties of the peojile, arc best 
seeiirod by these institutions!" \Vc 
know not which most to admire, the 
j>erfeet f?ood or the masterly 

tact and sa;'acity liere displayed, in 
the expression uf I liat which will be 
— IKM-liaps has been — appreciated 
abroad, with many a royal sigh of 
acquiescence. 

Such uas Lord Derby’s Foreign 
Ijolicy. We have already stated that 
bis s])cech was (‘.jualiy sti iking in 
what it sahl, ami in Avhat it did not 
.say. Annuig oilier matters of this 
negative character, is one which seems 
to have iiillnuao aliracted no public 
attention -"Lord Deibv’s silence on 
the subject of our ('ohmaf poliev. 
lies seiitimeuts on ihiu '<ubiect are 
perfeetly wtU know’ll, and be has 
iiiniself, and recently, bi’onght them 
jn’oniiheiitJ^ bcltu'e tiie ^ery a'^seinbly 
whom he w.is addies.sing. He is 
indoo«i peciibarlv familiar w'itli that 
gieat sei’tion of oiir n;ui<*nal interests, 
and will doubtle>s i/ive them much 
pcr-'Onal attention. A\ hy did he, then, 
omit all allusion to our colonial policy 
Oh (liat inemornble c veiling? Did he 
forget it/ 7 sf t/r hint Earl 

ilrnj, with a milLt'Uie ol ri"-ponsi- 
bility suspended from his nc' k, for a 
long .series of eulonial exploits, every 
one of them familiar to the Karl of 
Derby; who als<» knew’, in common 
v\illi ever} body else, wliat was the 
iM&t straw’ whieh had broken the 
camel’.s back — wliat was tlie real 
reason of the late Miiii.stei’,s’ sudden 
retreat from ollice — to avoid the 
blighting exposure, in the House of 
Oommons, of Earl (Irey’.s Katlir mis- 
doing.s. AVith high judgment, and a 
generoihs forbearance, the Earl of 
Jlerby passed over tlie legitimate and 
tempting topic in blank silenec — a 
silence, however, whieh may have 
been felt by the ex- colonial Minister 
as very ominous. Let m.?, hovever, 
seize tlie opportunity of touching, for 


an instant, only one part of this sore 
— mean Earl Grey’s last despatcli 
to Sir Harry Smith ; one of the most 
cruel and impudent documents that 
ever libelled tlie character of a state 
paper, or threatened to break a noble 
heart ; a document that ought to be 
burned at the head of every regiment 
in the service ; one which had been 
splendidly falsided by the triumphant 
veteran before it had come into his 
gallant hamls, or been trodden into 
the durst iiiuler tbe foot of scornful 
and in.-iulted soldier. Gallant vete- 
ran ! wdiat a reeejilion awaits you on 
your return borne, from your Queen 
and fnmi your country, if indeed you 
Jive to tread the •-oil of old England 
again! A^ui will be welcomed in 
Downing Street, whence your libeller 
has been expelled, and from wdiich he 
L now for ever excluded. 

Thus much for Lord Derbv’.-5 iim- 
parmy silence (»u (‘olonial ])olicy. 

ILning cniicliided his obseivation>» 
on lii-i Foreign, he approached oiii 
Dinnc.'tic jMjlity. Here he pan^ed for 
a few monnmt.'i : hi> manner .-how ing 
a con-ciousiu 8- that lie was entering 
on a topic (rl llic la.^-i im}«:utance and 
ditliciiltv — one iVauelit with absorbing 
iiitere-t, in the eye.s of e\crv one 
present, and wiili the fate of his 
newlv-foniKMl Aihninistration. 

“ ^ly l.onl.s,” he f omnnmeed, .'iiul 
in a very re^joluio manner, ‘‘ 1 lia\e 
now ?tat'*d to your lordships the prin- 
ciples on wliich I think that our 
foreign poliev ‘should be regulateil 
and coiiiliu-tiMi. 1 will not shrink, 
my lords, from dealing w ith questions 
of far greater dillienlty. 1 will not 
shrink from speaking frankly upon 
the Mibject of our coniiuereial anil 
fmanoiai ]i'’'liey." It is impossible to 
de.scribe the sudden silent manifesta- 
tion of intense anxiety and interest 
excited by these w’ords ; rendered 
the more st riking, from the Umd cheer- 
ing which had accompanied the pre- 
ceding sentence, and which was 
suddenly bucceedod by profound 
silence. It w’as at that interesting 
and oxcitiifg moment that w'c be- 
thought ourselves of Lord Stanley in 
the lloii.so of Lords on that day 
twelvemonth. Our recollection of 
what he had then said, on the ques- 
tion which he was now approaching, 
was vividly distinct. AVc were cer- 
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tain that he wonUl thoroughly iden- 
tify Earl Derby of February 1852 
with Lord Stanley of February 1851 ; 
but who could stifle a feeling of lively 
anxiety to learn the precise manner 
in which he proposed to deal with 
this great stumbling-block to the 
statesmen of this age? lie began by 
referring to Sir llobcrt Peers coininer • 
cial policy in 1842, stating that he 
had cordially supported it. 

But hero let ns pause ; for this sud- 
den ten years’ retrospect awakens 
painful memories, and suggests a very 
painful contrast. Let ns speak of the 
(lead, the distingui>he«l de.ad, in a spirit 
of forbearance and charity. Nay, let 
ns pay the homage due to a man of 
g]‘eat" political capacity and know- 
ledge, aud unsullied juirity of personal 
character I — Tliore is now lying before 
side by side witli a reprint of 
Lord Derby’s speech, a fellow re- 
] ilnt ** of that delivered by the late 
Sir Robert Peel in isfl. and pnldish- 
cd, we believe, in a chcai» form for 
cxteiish’c circulation, A\illi that late 
riglit honourable' haroiiot\s 'sanction, 
it is the speech '^^lli<:h lie addrc-'e<l 
to his con>litncnt'> at Tamwoith, on 
the 2'=‘th of Juno 1^11. and \va^ a 
most able and elaborate 'latcment of 
hi.s leading ])olitical opinions, on the 
occa.sion of the then pj iidin^ general 
election which returnc<l a gloiioiis 
majority of niin-ty-oiic jilodged to 
support the oijinions .so lumiuonsly 
expounded in fliat moinorablc speech. 
Jiow it reads, l»y the light of 185:^! 
Ala-^ ? tlic exultation nith which ho 
contemplated tlic great Con.-crviitivc 
])arty, which, he said, has beru 
plcuaCit to intrust j'our representative 
with it's confidence ! Yon may rely 
upon it that that party which has 
paid me the compliment of taking rny 
ad\ic'', and following rii)’ couii.'-ol, are 
a united and compact party, among 
wdiom there doc? not exist tlic slightest 
difference of opinion in rc.«pect of the 
principles they si]j)port, and the cau**e 
they may desire to pursue. Gentle- 
men, / hope I have not nhused the 
confidence of that yrmt paity! ’’ Arid 
the proud appeal evoked ** loud 
cheer?.” Alas! wliatisman? Again, 
how eloquently, and upon what 
grand consideraiioiKS of morality aud 


religion, he deprecated England’s 
“ running the risk of losing the benefit 
of its sacrifices for llic abolition of 
slavery, and tarnishing for ever that 
glory, by admitting to the British 
markets, sugar, the produce of foreign 
slavery!” At length, said he, “ I 
now come to the most important 
(iuostion of all, the intro.luclion of 
foreign corn into this country.” We 
beg earnest attention to what follows, 
for it bears directly and powerfully 
upon the sanii* great question, and in 
the precise form in whicli it now 
stands before the eountry, and with 
which the Lari i-f Derby lias to deal. 

When I look at the burdens llie 
land is subject to In this country, 1 
do not cf»nsidor the fixed duty of 
eight shillings a quarter on com from 
roland, llu<>i i, and Fru'^sia, wlicri*, 
no .‘iucli burdens exi-t, a suirnaent 
protection for it. (fJnaf rheniof/.) 
(ionthMuen,” continued the eloquent 
and gifted spcakiT, wanning witli the 
enthusiasm whicli he Innl elicited, 
it is ceitainly a very tempting thing 
in th'wy, to bny ytiur coni at the 
chcape-t market; but bi'fon* you ad<»])‘. 
that ihe<»iy in practice, yon lnu^t, as 
a matter of common jn>tice, compare 
the burdens on the land in other I'our.- 
tri« with the burdens on the laini in 
thiv country, {('hens.) The Pmd in 
thi.s country is mo>t hea\ily burden- 
ed — 3'ou I’ainiot conceal that. Look 
at the amoiini of tlie poor-rate lc\b d 
on land, .a.'s compan:d with that lc^^ed 
on tlie productive means of manufac- 
turing iiidu'try. {ilitcrinff.) \^'ho 
pay the higliw ay rates V — w ho i^ay llie 
ohurch-rates ? — who ]»av the ]ioor- 
rate? — w'ho pay the tithc^V i say, 
not perlnips altogether, but cliictly, 
the landed occupiers of thU country. 
And, gentlemen, if corn be the pro- 
duct of other land not subject to 
those burdens, it surely would not be 
just to the, land of this coiinfry, which 
bear? tliom all, to admit such corn at 
a low duty!” Sir Robert Peed then 
quoted from a pamphlet which ha<ljust 
before been published by Mr M‘0ul- 
loch, the following striking pas.sago : — 
“ Considering the vast importance of 
agriculture— that nearly half the popu- 
lation of the empire is dependent upon 
it, directly or indirectly, for cmploy- 


* “ Tamwortli Ekv'tion. Speech of Sir Robert Peel.” — OlHvier, Pall Mall, iniL 
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iiicnt, ami the means of subsistence — 
a prudent statesman would pause 
before ho gave his sanction to any 
measures, however sound in principle, 
or beneiicial to the mercantile or 
manufacturing classes, which might 
endanger the prosperity of agricul- 
ture, or check tJie rapid spread of iin- 
pj-ovement.” “ Gentlemen,** conti- 
nued Sir llobert Peel, “ I need not 
say that I fully concur with this sen- 
tiiuout; and I certainly think that a 
prudent statesman lamld paii'^e before 

he meddled nitli It 1 do think 

that if you disturb agriculture, and 
divtjrl the cmploymcjit of capital from 
the land, you may not increase your 
foreign trade, ffor that is a thing to 
doubt, under existing circumstances,^ 
but wtU assurulhf redact the home 
InidCy by rtdaiiny the mums to mttf 
dm demand, and thus periuauently 
injure yourselves also.’’ Towards the 
clo.-^e of that most able address, he 
tauiite<l Lord John Kiursell with hav- 
ing “ made an a]ii)oal to public feel- 
ing, on account of cheap sugar uiid 
cheap bread. firm belief is, that 
the people of this country have not 
at all jxvpondod to this cry I ’* Sir 
Jioljcrt was right, and Lord John 
was orong. The country ropiuliuted 
tlic “ cry and, in spite of desperate 
exertions on the part of the Go\eni- 
mont, letiirncd an ovcn>lielmiiig ma- 
jority, pledged to the supi»ort of iigri- 
cultural protection. Lord John was 
iiistanlly swvj)t aw ay by it, and Sir 
Pobert fioated proudly into Jiis pl.ice. 

J.v-i 11 '!, however, with a sigh over 
the past — a sigh over the dead — turn 
from the dopaitcd to the living states- 
man of 1852. Here again we lament 
being unable to adopt, exeept occa- 
sionally, the felicitous l.inguago in 
whii li the 1‘hirl of Derby expressed 
himself; but here follows the pith of 
what he said. 

He had cordially coiiciiiTcd with 
Sir liobcrt Peers rev ision of the cus- 
toms duties in 1812, and in the policy 
of imposing duties on all the principal 
articles of import, not only for purposes 
of revenue, but also for that of levy- 
ing duties, in a giv en proportion, to the 
extent to which the articles subjected 
to such duties admitted, or did not 
admit, of the expenditure of future 
British labour. “ I thoroughly agreed 
ill the principle understood to be there 


laid down as to tho freest possible 
admission of all raw materials which 
formed tho basis of our native indus- 
try. My lords, that system has been, 
to a certain extent, adopted since that 
period ; and I cannot but think, that 
if wc look to the whole of our finan- 
cial system, tlierc is ground for be- 
lieving that it is open, in point of 
principle, and in point of practice, to 
considerable and useful revisions.’* 
Our present policy contrasts disad- 
vantageoiisly with that of America, 
wdiich is lauded as a free- trade coun- 
try, — “ yet they avowedly levy high 
duties on those articles which com- 
pete with the produce of their ow n 
soil and industry ; wlicrcas vve both 
admit sucli articles with perfect free- 
dom, and load with inordinate taxa- 
tion ii certain small number of articles, 
entering, to an immense extent, into 
the necessary consumption of the 
raas^'Cs of the community!*’ 

“ In my individual opiulou, I can 
SCO no grounds v\ liy the single article 
of corn should be made a solitary ex- 
ception to the general s}stcm of ini- 
po.siiig duties on foreign im}»orts. . . . 
I ishde this as my opinion ; but I think 
the (|uc?tion one which can be Mitis- 
factorily solved only by reference to 
the well-understood and clearly-ex- 
pressed opinion of tlie intelligent por- 
tion of the community.” 'J’liis appears 
tolerably distinct, and is an echo of 
what the speaker had said in the 
same House twelv’c months pievions- 
ly. It failed, however, to convey any 
distinct meaning to the mind of — 
Karl Grey, vi hoftc head was, doubtless, 
running on other matters — and who 
succeeded in afterwards eliciting trom 
the IVeniior a .^rill more explicit de- 
claration. “ What I meant to say 
was, that this was a question which 
ought to be settled, and could not be 
sotth d, except by the deliberate opi- 
nion of tlio largo and inlclJigenlt com- 
munities in the country. And 1 stated, 
that neither with regard to that ques- 
tion, nor to tho gro.it and complicated 
quc.stion of finance, had I any inten- 
tion of making a proposition toTar- 
liament, xmtil public opinion should 
have been decidedly and emphaticuUy 
expressid. .... Any scheme for 
dealing with a system so vast and 
intricate as our financial policy, in- 
cluding within its range not only 
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duties on foreign imports, but also 
the incidents and the pressure of 
local and domestic taxation, requires 
to be dealt with by a govorninent 
strong In the conndoiice, not only of 
the country, but of Parliament, and 
able to carry, with the concurrence of 
Parliament and the country, measures 
adopted and matured with great deli- 
beration, and with such care and 
foresight as it is impossible that 
any Admiuisti'atiou could give to 
such a subject, called suddenly to 
deal with public allairs, at the cora- 
meucement of a parliaiueutary ses- 
sion." 'fhoftC statcnienis met with a 
very cordial roeoption from tlie House, 
which seemed to feel that notliing 
could be more just and reasonable, 
regard being had to the trying po.-i- 
tioii in which the Karl and liis Ministry 
found themselves, throiigli no fault or 
prociircmeui of tlieir own. He jno- 
ceeded to say, that he owned tluy 
were in a decided minority in the 
House of Commons*, iriy, furtlicr, that 
lie was even by no moans as'^urod of 
being in a majority in the House of 
Lords — circumstances >urely eiuitling 
them, he thought, to the furbearane,o 
of opponents, and even, oocasionally, 
to the induJgoiieo of friends. Jn the 
mean time, and till he was able to 
ascertain and act upon the deidded 
opinion of tlie country and Parlia- 
ment oil the caidiiial (piO’^tiuii of the. 
day, the uevy government liad abun- 
dant ivork before it, and had i»re>terib- 
ed to itself a temperate and moderate 
course of action, devoting all its 
energie.s to measures for improving 
the social condition and adding to 
the comforts of the ]){ oj»]e, and espe- 
cially simplifying and improving the 
administration of Justice in the courts 
of law and equity. ** T believe,” said 
the Earl of Derby, with dignity, 

that in acting thus, even as a mino- 
rity in the IIoLi«e of Commons, we 
shall not uselessly or dLshoiionrably 
conduct the public affairs and, my 
lords, I must say, that if interrupted 
in such a course by a merely factiou.s 
opposition, I have that contidcncc in 
the good sense of the country, that 
that faction will, at no distant period, 
recoil upon its authors. ’ This pas- 
sage produced a loud * burst of 
cheering. 

The new Government recognised 


the existence of a sliamoloss system 
of bribery and corruption at parlia- 
mentary elections, which had greatly 
extended itself during the last twenty 
years, but wdiich they were fixedly 
resolved to deal with ctfectually, and 
visit every one proved to be guilty of 
it with condign punishment. With 
reference to a measure which lau’d 
John Uussoll had iiitro(luec<l during 
the pre.sciit session into the House of 
Commons, “comprising a somewhat, 
miscelianeous assortment of topics, 
ami containing, as a leading fea- 
ture, a large and c.xtensivc altera- 
tion of the elective system, and the 
electoral <tisincts of tlie eountrv,” it 
was not the intention of the (loveni- 
incnt to proceed with it. He accom- 
panied that intimation, however, nith 
anotlier, poiiitedh' contrasting with 
the “tiiiality’’ dechiration ot 
John Ru.'Sell. The V.irl (li'<claimed 
altogether the ojiinion that the lie- 
form Act of IS.) I “ wa.s a pertVei 
system, inca]>.ible of improvement-’ 
“ I do not, my lords, for a moment 
]»retend to say that the system I'f 
representation introiluced was 

a perfect system, or incapable of im- 
pruvcmeiu. 1 think that there may 
have ariMUi, ami will aribO in the 
course of time, abuses requiring 
change, and evils demanding a n - 
iiumIj ; but, my hu'ds, 1 .say, br^fore 
you seek to apjdy a remeil> — at all 
events, before you pledge your'sclf to 
a detinite plan, ami un.-^ettle that 
which is, be quit/* sure that you 
know the cour-'O which you are about 
to pur-ue. Bo satlslied that the evils 
which yon mean to meet do exist; 
that the remedy which you propose to 
apply is lujt (ailciihitod to aggravate 
existing evil.s. And, my lord.w,” 
continued the Karl of Derby, speak- 
ing with a kind of deferential ein- 
jdiasis, “ if [ were spmiking in the 
pre.sence of members of the other 
House of Parliament, 1 would entreat 
them seriously to consider the incal- 
culable injury, not only to the mon- 
archy of this country, but ultimately 
to the real and true liberties of the 
country, which may arise from con- 
stantly — from time to time — unset- 
tling everything and settling nothing; 
rendering the country dissatisfied with 
that which is, without in the slightest 
degree removing the dissatisfaction 
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of those who are prepared to go much being of the community. But, my 
further than any of your lordships lords, when I use the term education^ 
could desire ! ... If you will show let mo not be misunderstood. By 
or prove to us the existence of any educafion^ I do not mean the mere 
substantial grievances, no men will development of the mental faculties — 
be more ready than my colleagues the niorc acquisition of temporal 
and myself to endeavour to remove knowledge — the mcTe instruction — 
those grievances in tlie manner which useful as, no doubt, that may be — 
wc consider best calculated to insure wliich enables a man simply to ira- 
tliat end, without endaiigenug the prove his condition in life, gives him 
constitution or tlie internal peace of fresh tastes and . frehb habits, and 
the country.’’ When the Karl of also the means of gratifying such 
Dej’by uttered these weighty sen- inqiroved tastes. Valuable as tliat 
tcnccs, which wore received with loud instnierion may be, when 1 speak 
and earnest cries of “Hoar! hear I of rduaUion^ 1 .speak of this, and 
hear!*’ many of wliich issued tiom of thi.s aloue, an educati(m in- 
the cross-benches, he was doubtless volving culture of the mind and 
aware that i^ord John Russcll*.s ab- culture of i in: son. ; lay iiig the basis 
surd but rnischi<‘vons new Iteform and Ibumlatioii upon a knowledge of 
Bill had alienated from liirn the couu- the Scripture, and revealed religion, 
tenance of some of Ids sTauncliest and My^ lords, I desire to look upon ail 
most powerful, tliougli silent support- those wiio are engaged in the work of 
ers, wliom llic K.iri of Derby's mu- «iu*eading knowledge, even thougli 
deration and tirinncss of tone ui)on they be of cominiinions diiferent from 
that topic had cnunnoiisuratcly con- tliat of which 1 am a sincere and 
ciliated — a fact of which Inj received attaeluMi member, ratiiov as fellow 
a decisive intimation that veiw soldie’'.s than as rivals, in the warfare 
evening. " against vice ami ignorance. But I 

Tim last topic of the T.arl of trust, my l« rds. I shall say nothing 
Derby's speech \>as one ot trail- which can be otVensive to those ho 
sceiidenl importance — the educ.ation ililVer ^^ilh me, and belong to other 
of the peuj)lo : and he deidt with it eonnnunions, when I say that for the 
ill a noble ami exalted spirit. Our prumutioii of Klucaiioii and of reli- 
own convictions on this subject are giou'« knowledge, 1 re«t mainly and 
profound and luialiorablc, ami we arc chietiy upon the exertions, tiie able, 
sati^lied that they are shared with a the imlefatlgable and eidigliteiied ex- 
vjM'y great majoritv of the people of criions. of the parochial clergy- of tlie 
.Kugland. 'riiis U a matter lying at ITdled C’hureli of Knglaud and Tre- 
the very root of the national safety land. My lords, I look upon that 
and prosperity’; and it is with un- ('hnrcli a.': th.* dei>ositoiy of what I 
spcakable satisfaction that wc trau- believe to be the truth, and as an 
scribe the passage, tliat it may stand instrumeul c»f incalcvilablo good here, 
recorded in our own columns. It and leading to still more incalculable 
is w'orlhy of being written in letters good hereafter. 1 mu , my lords, that 
of gold, as ilic gloiy of Christian it is not only' the interest, but the 
statesmanship. duty of her i^lajesty’s Government to 

“My Lords,* I believe, and T re- uphold anil maintain that Churcirin 
joice. to believe, that the feelings of its integrity, not. by ]>onal enactments 
the community at large — that the con- against those vvho dwsoni from her 
victions of all cl.asse.s, liigU and low, communion, or by- violent abuse and 
rich and poor, have now come to tiii.s invectiv e against the religious faith of 
conclusion, that thegreatcr the ainoiiut those whose errors wc may deplore, but 
of education which you arc able to to whose consciences we. hav-e no right 
give, and the more, widely it is sjircad to dictate ; but by steadfastly resist- 
among all classes of the community^ ing all attempts at aggression against 
tlic greater prospect there is of the that Church, ]conie from what quarter, 
tranquillity, the happiness, and well-, and backed by what authority it may, 

* iVlinost every other seutcncc of this paragraph was followed by loud clieeriug ; 
but the Bari of Derby coutinued to speak with calmness and solemnity. 
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and by lending every power of tlic ruling Providence I I know that it is 
Government to support and oxtond often the pleasure of that great ]5eing . 
the iiirtnence of that Church, in its to work out His own objects by weak 
high and holy calling, with the view and unworthy means. In His pre- 
of ditfusing throughout the length and scnco, I can solemnly aver,* that 
breadth of the empire (and I si>eak no motives of personal ambition have 
not of this country alonc^ that know- led me to aspire to that dangerous 
ledge which can be derived only from eminence on Avhicli the favour of my 
the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures.*^ Sovereigu has placed mo. lu the 
By this psissagc of his speech, even course of my duties, no considerations 
had it stood alone, tlie Earl of Derby will sway me, except those which 
established a claim to the hearty coufi- have led mo to that eminence— the 
deuce, the zealous aud enthusiastic ))aramoiint considerations of j>ubrk' 
support, of every sincere member, lay duty. And with this feeling in in> 
audclerical, of the Church of England mind, and with a deep conviction of 
— nay, wc go fearlessly much further, the sincerity of my own motives., 
aud say, of every sincere Christian in and trusting to the guidance aud 
the empire, iu the portentous times in blesaiug of higher powers than mv 
which we live. And, indeed, we en- own, I venture to undertake a task 
tertaiu no doubt wliatever tliat tliis from which I should otherwise havti 
noble declaration has alnaily pro- shrunk with apprehension of its 
duced great, though siltMit, effect, dangers. .Vud, iny lords, be the 
which will be made manifest when period of my Admiiiistiatiou loiigei 
the time /hr action shall have arrived, or sliorter, not only shall I have 
'While breathing a spirit of pure and obtained the highest object of inv 
ardent affection for the Church oi personal ambition, but I shall lias •* 
flaglaud, this declaration is not dis- fulfilletl one of the highest ends or 
figured by the faintest trace of bigotiy. human being, if, in the course of that 
intolerance, or uncharitablencsi? ; and Administration, I can in the slightc-t 
we thank God that siicli words arc degree advance tiie givat object of 
now going forlli all over the world, peace on earth, and good-i\ill among 
as having been ^jjuken, aud on so men — if I can advame tl.c social, 
great an occasion, by the Prime nn)ral, and religious improvement <*l 
Slinirttcr of the Quccii of England. iiiy country, and at the same time 
The concluding pa.'.sage of Lord contribute to the safety, Iionoiir, 
Derby’s memoiable expoaifioii was andwclfareofoiirSovereignandhfr 
very finely ildivcred, not oratori- dominions I ’’ Eor nearly a nniintc 
cal art, but in a manner which osaelly after Lord Derby had resumed hi- 
befitted tlio alfectiiig simplicity .and scat, the House echoed with licarty 
solemnity of the matter. He sjioke cheering, which then sub-iflcd into 
with a dignified maiiline—, which went a loud Iium of conversation; amidst 
to the heart of everyone w!io heard w’hich —suddenly up jnmpeil Jhiii 
him, friend or opponent, who had a Grey! and, apjiarently much *0 the 
heart that could be reached and imlu- surpiLe of the Jlou.-so, piocceded to 
diced by aiijdhing wortliy and great, address it. Witiiout wishing to say 
“My Lords, fur my ow n part, vvlieu or to insinuate anything oflensive or 
I look'to the dilliciilties which .‘‘Ur- discouiteous, we can* ot Iiclp ol)ser\ - 
round my frienda aud inyM-If, when I iiig that there is a great contrast I’e- 
look to the various ciicumstauces tween the tw o Earls, in countenance, 
which must combine to give us a demeanour, and style of speaking; 
chance of successfully cricouiitcring and the advantage is not on the side 
the various dillieukics which bc^et of Earl Grey. <)n the j»resent occ.a- 
our path, I confess that I am, my- sioii, lie was licatcd and rjucrulous. 
self, appalled by the magnitude of the H»‘ did not rise for the purpo.so of 
/-^task which 1 have undertaken. But noticing Lord Derby’s marked .silcuce 
;lj)elievc, and know, that the dcatinies as to colonial policy, ami eliciting 
*af nations arc in the hands of an over- some indication, of his views on a 

y • We shall never forget the tone and the look with which this solemn assevera- 
'itfpn was uttered. 
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subject In which the late Colonial 
i^ecrctary might have been presumed 
to take special interest ; but he rose 
oxiictly in the spirit of a Manchester 
Corn-law-Exchange agitator — for 
the purpose of endeavouring to entan- 
gle the now Minister in a corn-law 
discussion I Ho declared that he 
had been filled with ^ comternation' 
on hearing that which Lord Derby 
instantly rose to assure him had not 
been said I Notwithstanding Lord 
Derby explicitly repeated what he 
had said. Lord Grey proceeded to 
argue on his own repudiated version, 
though professing, amidst ilie laughter 
of the House, to have been “ greatly 
relieved by the explanation ! ” Con- 
ceiving this to be rather too bad, 
the Earl of Derby rose a second 
time, and, in a tone of calm sarcasm, 
thus iudicated to the House the 
course which his eager opponent 
seemed bent upon pursuing. “ I 
have already, w’ith the view of cor- 
recting the niisapprchcnsion of the 
noble Earl, stated what I believe 
I did say, and what I know I yniant 
to sa}', and the noble Earl thereupon 
says ho is relieved by my explana- 
tion. And then he gives a version 
of what he says he had understood 
me to say ! — but what, I hope, I 
have satisfactorily ex[)hiincd to your 
lordshij>s that I did jwt say ; and 
upon that misunderstanding he is 
l>roccediiig to argue, as if 1 had 
not already correctoil his inisappre- 
heiision ! ” Notwithstanding even this 
rebuke, delivered with a singularly 
expressive smile, Earl Grey returned 
to the charge, manifcstl}' bent upon 
kindling, at the earliest ])ossible mo- 
ment, popular excitement, and “ coii- 
feternation” in sympathy with his 
own. Hsul he foreseen, liOAvevcr, 
what was to happen, he w’onid pro- 
bably not have risen that evening; 
for he called up a Peer sitting on 
one of the cross benches — no less 
a person than Earl Fitzwiliiam, a 
pow’erful patron of the late Govern - 
medl. His appearance seemed to 
be welcomed with great comidaceiicy 
by Earl Grey and his friends; for 
who could doubt wdiat Earl Fitx- 
wdlliani was about to say on the 
subject of a Protectionist IVlinistry? 
Of course he was going to denounce, 
ns absurd and impracticable, their 
attempt to govern the country, and 
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to predict, in comfortable terms, the 
Immediate resumption of office by 
their predecessors. But al^l what 
blank surprise and mortification over- 
spread their countenances — with the 
exception of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe — when the liberal Earl pro- 
ceeded to administer a stern and 
forcible rebuke to Earl Grey for 
having risen to make such a speech 
as his, after the ample, frankr 
and honourable manner in which 
the noble^ lord nt the head of the 
Government had stated to the House 
the position in which he stood, and 
the circumstances under which he 
had been induced to undertake the 
great task of forming an Adminis- 
tration! . . . I lament also, my lords, 
that the noble Earl, instead of taking 
a comprehensive view of the speech 
of the noble Earl [Derby,] had 
chosen to single out one particular 
topic, and that the most exciting of 
all. ... I do not think the noble 
Earl was entitled to animadvert as 
he has done, upon the sy>eechof my 
noble friend.** After brkliy express- 
ing his owm well-known views on the 
subject of corn-laws, and charging 
both the contending parties W’itli 
entertaining and fostering delusions 
on the subject, he proceeded to 
declare the great satisfitetion with 
which lie had hoard one part of the 
speech of ihc noble Earl at the 
head of the Government — that in 
w’hich he announced that he should 
not carry on the bill of the late 
Government for altering the Parlia- 
mentary representation, because, I 
believe,’* continued Earl Fitzwilliam, 
“ it will not do for the Govern- 
ment to be coutiuiially tampering 
with coustitutioiual rights. And with 
respect to the new Govermuent, 
generally, I hope there will be no 
factious opposition to the measures 
which they intend to proyiosc ; and I 
think that the noble Pkarl has been 
unfoiiiy called upon to make, within 
so voF}^ short a period, a farther de- 
claration of the principles on which 
lie intends to carry oil the Goveni- 
Dicnt. I shall regret to see any sort 
of opposition which many persons out 
of doors will be disposed to charac- 
terise with the cpithct--/tw‘f/ci?/#.’* 
The Marquis of Clanricarde upon 
this rushed to the rescue of his dis- 
comfited friend — to “ protest against 
2 D 
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the ceii.’sure which my noble fiicnd has 
thought (it to pronounce upon the 
noble Earl near me;” but tho feeling 
of the House was manifestly with 
Earl Fitz william, who had suddenly 
given utterance, with admirable can- 
dour, to a gt'cat amount of that public 
opinion, which has so decisively pro- 
nounced, for it&elf, “ out of doors/’ 
When Lord Clanricardc sate dowm, 
two grey-haireii peers rose together, 
at the opposite end of the Opposition 
side of the House — the Earl of Aber- 
deen and Lord Hroughaiii, but the 
hitter readily gave way ; ou which 
Lord Aberdeou, who spoke with un- 
usual earnestness, and very impres- 
sively, declared his determined ad- 
herence to the ct)rii-law policy of 
the late Sir llobort Feel, and that 
he should ojij)Ose any attempt to 
re- impose duties, under the name of 
either protection or revenue. He 
proceeded then to say, and with 
emphatic cordiality of maiiucr, that 
he entirely concurred in c\ eiy other 
part of the Earl of Dejby’s speech, 
especially, we have already seen, 
that n latiiig to foreign policy. 1 
can assure my noble friend,” said 
Lord Aberdeen, in conelu'^iou, “ tlial 
I am fully aware of the ditiiculties 
whioh he has to encounter ; and he 
may roly on receiving fr(>i)j me, when- 
ever it ii in my power, a cordial and 
most »in cere support” — an announce- 
ment giving evident satisfaction to 
the riou-se. Lord Hrougliam then ro.M3 
again, eviiJeutly in a vf*ry fiieiully 
spirit towards the Earl of ih*rby, to 
expr»:ss his great graiifiuition at 
finding that the rnultifaiious public 
and private bn,'‘iu{*'>,'5 before 1‘ailia- 
nieiit wa-i not to be interrupted by 
“ an early dissolution, whKJi wa.s out 
of the <|uostioti and that the sub- 
ject of the corn-laws iniu-t be post- 
poned till after the general electhm. 
He had risen, how'evea', t<> ask only 
one question — whether the measures 
for law funeiidment could not be at 
once pro<!eedc(l with? The Earl of 
Derby ro%t with alacrity, to answ'cr 
in the afiiimative; adding, “I am 
fitire that my noble and learned 
friend will agree with me, that wdn'ii 
the Lord < hain’ollor [Lord St 
Leonards] takes his se.at in tins 
Ilouae, he will apply his vigorous 
ymwers of mind to the careful cou- 
eidcrutiouof all tho^c measures which 
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have been recommended by tho com- 
missioners.” How satisfactorily that 
pledge was redeemed on the very first 
night that Lord St Leonards presided 
in the House of Lords, viz., on the 
12th March, our readers must bo well 
aware. A more important 8f)ecch 
than that which tho new Lord t’hiin- 
cellor then delivered, has rarely been 
heard from anyone of his predecessors; 
assuring the country that his vast prac- 
tical know'ledge of the subject slionhl 
he forthwith honestly ami zi*aluiisly 
applied to the ctreciing a tliorough 
radical reform in the courts, not only 
of Chancery, but of o^mrnon law . 

With tho Earl of Derby’s answer 
to Lord Brougham, the two hours’ 
sitting of that eventful evening ter- 
minated, exactly one of those two 
hours having been occupied by the 
Earl of Herb}'. 

Xo candid [>erson who was present 
when the Karl delivered his .-peerh, 
will he.^ilatc to acknowledge that it 
produced a dee}) and most favour- 
able impression. \l^c ourselves know 
that the case waf> such with .several 
able and determined memlnT^ of the 
Liberal ]»arty in the House of (’om- 
inous who stood at ilie Bar of the 
House of Lords; one of whom oi)- 
served, “ It is ctTtainl} a great speech, 
and likely to do Lord Derbv -ervice 
with the country.” Mr VilJiiT,s, how- 
ever, was also an auditor of the noble 
Earl; and might have been .seen lush- 
ing from the llou.a*. of L«»rds, and by- 
and-by in eager and excited conver- 
sation v/itb that great state-man Mr 
t’obdeii : the result of wliich was 
that absurd notice of motion whi^Ii, 
the crude pnaluet of their joim sMga- 
cil}^ th»‘ former gave that evening 
in the Hon.se of (Joininons, •loubtlcs.- 
expecting that it would produce a 
sensation. Such, however, was iu»t 
the ca‘*e : it was received with but 
faint iiidivations of .->atisfaetion by his 
own (licTids ; has ludicrously faihal to 
excite att(!ntiun out of doors ; and is 
already discarded by its astute, origi 
nators! It bore upon it llm gifting 
braml of Faction ; and the country is 
in far too .serious and stein a humour, 
knowing what it has at stake, t<» 
tolerate either trifling or trickery on 
the part of those who liavc* too long 
fabsitied public opinion, and inflicted 
serious injnrv <»n sev oral of the grcate.st 
public iiitcic.-ts. 
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Lord Derby’s speech was cluirac- 
teri.x.od throuKhoat by consuiumato 
iliscretion, and displayed a profound 
appreciation of the sense and spirit of 
the country. That great country has 
received him cordially, and in the 
spirit in wliich he had advanced to it. 
Jlis most sanguine opponents must 
acknowledge that matters have not 
hitherto gone as could have been 
desired, and seems certainly to have 
been expected, by themselves. The 
Vnud< }( ill not go down ! and yet Lord 
Deibv has stood on the heights, with 
dig unfurled, ever since the 27th 
Fcliruaiy I8r>2— nay, ever since the 
JMtli Feiiruary 1851 ! He is pledged 
to iiotliing but Lrinci])ies, ami has 

iscly abstained from gratifying his 
lactlous enemies, by precipitately 
pledging liimself to specitic measures. 
But sucli he will in due Lime bring 
forward; and that tlmy will be in 
strict accordance w'ith his [uinciples, 
the vholc country is sure of, for it 
knows the firninesb, lionour, and con- 
sUteney of his character and conduet. 
It also knows, and his eiicMnies also 
well kno'v, that they have to deal, in 
him, willi a man not oasil> to be 
d-i unted, by even the huidt'st sipieaks 
of the pemi} trum])etsoftlie Manehe:^- 
ter Anti-(Jorn-l.<aw League gentrv. 
Tliey may lely uj>oii it that they 
cannot terrify the Kail of i>erl>v, 
nowever otlierwise it may have been 
with one of his predecessors. They 
mnv depoml upt)M it that In* ha^ 
M.ul ample time ami iti)portunity dur- 
inii rne la-^t yeai' to a'.certain the true 
?ourceS o( liis streiigtli ami of his 
%veakne,>s ; to niarure a pcdicv. based 
oil <eitled piineiples ; and select able 
men to carry it <)ul. He ha^ looked 
iiift dangeis steadily In the face ; ami 
without atfecting to umleir.Ue them, 
ha:? declared lii.-^ detcnniiiation to cii- 
(aninter them with patient resolution. 
Dm* own belief is, that he possesses 
more extensive resources than his ad- 
versaries are at present aware of, and 
will use them priidemly. One of flie.-^e 
re.''')iircea comNls t*f the eouvictiou 
prevalent among the vast niajority of 
moderate men of intelligence, th.at if 
the Karl of Dmby’s Administration 
diould fail t<» k*_'.p its place, the inevit- 
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able alternative is a fearful revolution- 
ary struggle, which would shake our 
strongest institutions to their very 
foundations, and convulse society. 
We lament feeling constrained to 
express our strong belief, that Lord 
John Russell, conscious of having for- 
feited the confidence of some of his 
most important supporters, is pre- 
pared to throw' himself unreservedly 
into the artns of those who, he know^s, 
and cannot but know, will force him 
iiifinittdy further than in his own re- 
cently declared opinion he asserted, 
and in his conscience he believes to 
be consistent with the safety of the 
throne, and the preservation of the 
liberties of the country. Wc believe 
that hundreds of thousands in this 
country take this justly alarming view 
of his po^'itioii and ])urposes : and are 
pro]>arod to encounter with a resolute 
no!*’ the inquiry, whether he shall 
return again to pdVver with St ceu spirits 
mare inched than himself." 

Wo are w'ritiug far vm in the first 
month of tlie new Administration, 
anixionsly watching the signs of the 
times : and are totally at a loss to 
discover a single s^'mptom of national 
di>-ath>faction or disquietude, at the 
establishment of a thoroughly Con- 
servative AdniinUtration. We Jiave 
noticed, on the c«Hitrary, indications 
of a (dieorful acquiescence in the new 
arrangements, a contemptuous indif- 
ference to the worn-out machinerv* of 
agitation, and a quiet determination 
l*> .'•ee fair play. How* foolish, indeed, 
ami tlangeru’js would it be to act 
otherwise ! 'I'lie late Administration 
•’rumbled gradually to pieces before 
the eyes of the conPmiptiiou'J country, 
whieli then looked about it, atid de- 
liberately siibstituted the present : 
ami do Lord John Russell ami his 
fiieiids really suppose that tliis great 
enlightened country is going to blow 
down that new AJminI''rratiou like a 
child’s house built of cards? 

Wc see, howe\er, plainlv one part 
of the tactics which are to be resorted 
t(*. riioy are based on a very natural, 
a peiMectly intelligible, dread lest the 
new Ministry should be able to show* 
the, country that they understand, 
and can manage its atVairs better 
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■ If Lord J'dm Rih‘<c*11 should contrive to ro^inno pow'or. In'? cabinet would mi- 
• luostioaably include .Mensi-h Villicrt*, Uright, Cobden, ilume, Fox, and probably 
Wilson. What would be the figure of the Fit mis the next morning t 
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than their rivals; and a suspicion 
that they have it in their power 
to go to the country, when the 
proper time arrives, with immense 
advantages, and a i-epctition of the 
result of the general election of 1841. 
The countrj', for instance, is groaning 
under the back-breaking pressure of 
the Tax upon Incomes, precariously 
derived from tnadcs and professions ; 
wc know — the country knows, what is 
the Earl of Derby's present view of 
that iniquitous, that cruel, that abo- 
minable tax, whicli has broken many 
nn honourable heart, and iilled many 
a house with bitter privation, anxiety, 
and mortitication. And why was it 
imposed? With what declared pur- 
pose ? And has the solemnly-plightotl 
faith been kept with the public? 
We have shown how Lord Derby 
would now answer these <iucstions, 
because we have shown how he 
answered them in 1851. A glimpse 
of daylight lately broke in upon a 
clear-headed Liberal, as appears by 
the columns of that very consistent, 
but candid, advocate of Free Tradon 
the Spectator,* On the day after 
Lord Derby had delivered Ids speech 
in the House of Lords, thci*e appearcrl 
conspicuously in that journal an ably- 
written letter, From a vitjUnnt poli^ 
iician of the Liberal schooU^^ who evi- 
dently stands high ill the confidence 
of the editor. Let us hear this gen- 
tleman. — “ Let us imagine that Lord 
Derby proposes a 5«. duty, together 
with a repeal of the Iiiconu? Tax, as 
respects professions and trades. The 
u'holt pill, so compounderl^ would he 
swallowed by n vast number of Free- 
Traders^ as well as by the bulk of the 
agricultural interest, glad to get any- 
thing at all in the .shape of protection. 
There is f some little reaction of opi- 
nion about Fi cc Trade. ... A 
5s. duty would not make bread ‘ dear.’ 

, . . I think it probable that a 

general election on the proposal of a 
5s. duty, combined with the aforesaid 
modification of the Income Tax, would 
yield Lord Derby a majority in the 
House of Commons.” We arc our- 
selves of this opinion ; and believe 
that Lord John llussell and In'* friends 
are desperately apprehensive of the 
effect which may attend some such 
appeal to the country, and the sub- 

* February 28, 1852. 
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stantial popularity which it may earn 
an honest and firm Government. We 
verily believe that great numbers of 
Lord John’s friends, and he himself, 
w'onld sec with secret satisfaction the 
imposition of a fixed duty on foreign 
corn ; but Lord Derby is a‘?surcilly 
not pledged to that particular mea- 
sure ; and in the most honourable 
manner has declared that nothing 
shall prevent him from submitting 
the great question fairly to tlic 
country itself, and carrying out iU 
deliberate decision fnithfiilly. What 
can mortal man—thc mostscrupulou.My 
conscientious of mankind — say, or do, 
more? That justice must be done to 
the sufiering interests of agriculture, 
in some way or other, only the mo.st 
blind and bigoted faction will ileny, 
or those whose croft in danyer^ and 
who are unconsciously exhibiting the 
extent of their selfish interest in up- 
holding the existing s^’Steni, by the 
large '•inns whicli they profess to have 
.subscribed in order to .stir up ami 
keep alive agitation. 'J'he disgusting 
effrontery ol a haudful of Manchc.ster 
mauufacturcr.<, in thus ]>rosuming to 
dictate to the country at large, is 
already wddel}' appreciated, atuhvill be 
more so ; and liOrd Derby can afibrd 
to despise it, while keeping a calm, a 
vigilant, a comprehen.^jivc superin- 
tendence over all the great national 
interests intrusted to his keeping by 
the »Sovcreigii and the country. 

It w’OuUl be foolish to predict wdth 
ronfi<lenco the result of the next 
general election ; but if anything 
appears tolerably clear, itis this — that 
those w’lio arc resolved to take the 
opinion of the country on a great 
national (|uc.stion, dtHberoUhp arc, 
ipso facto^ infinitely better entitled to 
its confidence than tlio.'^c wdio would 
])rccipitatc such an appeal. Very 
little that is said by a paid agitator, 
like Mr Colulon, is entitled to re.speft ; 
but he involuntarily .spoke the truth, 
and di.'icloscd his inward quaking fur 
the result, when the other day ho 
publicly acknowledged the great difii- 
ciilty of “ keeping up the enthusiasm 
of the people beyond a few weeks!” 
l)oes this voluble dcclaiiiier snppo-e 
that such ail admi.ssion of the truth is 
lost upon the great statesniaii now at 
the head of affairs ? 


f The Italics are those of the writer in the S}tectalor. 
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The Earl of Derby’s Ministry may 
stand — the Earl of Derby’s Ministry 
may fall ; but the country feels that 
it will do either with honour, and 
that there will be no “ paltering with 
it ill a double sense.” We believe 
tliat it will stand, numerous and 
serious as are the obstacles with 
with which it has to contend; and 
we also believe, that the opinion is 
gaining ground among even the more 
clear-headed of its miscclhancous 
enemies, that it will not be so very 
easy to dislodge it from the posi- 
tion which it has now thoroughly 
occupied. All its honourable op- 
ponents recognise the fair spirit 
ill w hich the Earl of Derby asserted 
liis claims to the forbearance of 
foes, and the indulgence of friends, 
while oiidcavonring honestly to con- 
duct public ailairs at a moment wlieii 
no one else offered, or soeineil able, 
to do so. 'J'hat forbearance, that in- 
dulgence, he. is justly entitled to, and, 
to a groat extent, will recciv e. We 


Every line of the foregoing ])agcs 
was ill* type, before the length and 
breadth of the land was thrilling with 
delight inspired by the Earl of 
J'lerby’s splendid reappearance on 
the scene of the tw’o former triumphs 
relebraicd in those pages ; and if wt 
had written after perusing the reiiort 
of the noble Earl’s speech on ISIonday 
evening the I6tii of March, we .‘should 
rot ha\e inodiHeil a single expression, 
or varied a liair’s-breadtli from the 
course wliicli we had taken, after 
much deliberation concerning the i) 0 - 
sitioii and prospects of the new Adnii- 
iiistratioii, cxceiit perhaps in tw’o 
respects First, to note the rapidity 
with w’liich the noble Earl is visibly 
satisfying all the conditions, moral 
and iiitclleotual, of the highest rosjion- 
sible statesmauship ; w hile lus noble 
but unhappy predecessor is dwin- 
dling down into a incrcbatlle.d tactician 
and partisan. At the very iiiomeut 
that more petty spite and virulence 
were exuding from the leader of an 
Opposition consisting of a suddenl}"- 
fiised aggregate of incompatibilities, 
his noble successor w'as uscciul- 
iiig to a still higher vantage-ground, 
and calmly niifurling afresli the glit- 
tering standard of conservative states- 
manship. Calm, resolute, circumspect. 


feel that we cannot go far wTong in 
trusting freely one who has never 
deceived or betrayed us, and whose 
whole personal and political character 
and conduct show that it is impossible 
he should ever do so. Let, then,* both 
friends and enemies bo at their ease 
for a while ; an honourable country 
trusting implicitly, in a great con- 
juncture, to one of the most honour- 
able of her sons. As long as he can 
retain the reins with safety and 
advantage to hi.s gracious Mistress 
and the country, he will do so firmly 
and .''tcadily, ami not one moment 
longer. Jiut to whom will they have 
to be mrrendetedf It is a fearful 
question. He is now' nobly doing his 
duty to the country — towards tlie 
great part}' which is proud to see 
him standing at the Iiclin of the 
vessel of the State. Let them, in 
turn, do their duty tow'ards him who 
has come forward so chivalrously at 
their bidding; and W'C say, w'itli a 
swelling heart, — On^ Stanley! on! 


the higher the altitude he has reached, 
and the more comprehensive the view 
he has taken, the stronger appears his 
liobition, the distiiicter his enemies’ 
real weakness under the guise of ap- 
parent strength. It is now clear to 
our minds that Lord John lliissell 
and his friends had calculated on pro- 
digious eflects springing from causes 
doeincd by Iiimsclf adequate to pro- 
duce them, namely, an array of un- 
trie<l odiuials ; and that confusion 
and constet rnitiun''* throughout the 
country which his friend Lord Grey 
had, to the very utmost of his little 
power, striven to excite, under the 
prospect of a suddenly - rev ersed 
commercial policy. Dut it will ?wt 
do. Faction already ’gins pale its 
iiietVectiial lircs” before patriotism; 
and the ^tar of Stanley is unques- 
tionably at lliis moment in the 
ascendant. Passing over Lord Derby’s 
overpowering vd hominan argument 
to f..ord John Kiisscll, reminding him 
of the day when he was in Lord 
Derby’s position, and lield the lan- 
guage w'hich lie now denounces in 
his successor; and the quiet con- 
tempt with which the noble Earl 
di.sposcs of the little worn-out tricks 
of agitators and demagogues, unable 
to do more than develop virulent 
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pustules of loc«*il irritation in divers 
parts, without hurrying the pulse or 
corrupting the circulation of the 
ueral body politic, we come to the 
Premier’s a]>peiil to the state of the 
public Funils — »a -topic of confident 
congratulation in the preceding pages.* 
Lord Poauuiout had made a pitcoiicT 
appeal to the new minister, on behalf 
of certain petitioners, cmnplaining of 
the fearful coiisetiucncos, apparent 
andappvelicuded,oftherecentchaiigC‘<, 
and of nncortain ]>olicy. “ Wliere,*’ 
asks the cheerful Fail, speaking 
upwards of a fortnight after tin* 
delivery of his great speech -which 
we are more tliaii ever satistied ought 
to remain prominently nu(h*r the eye, 
of the country, f«jr the gui<lnnee alike 
ot candidates and elect4U’s in tin- ap- 
proaching great sti nggle — w liere are 
the mdiciitions (»f alarm, anxiety, and 
iincert.iiinty 'Ihe ptiMie, mind '<eems 
to be peaceable and content ' Is tliero 
a more accurate banuneter of pnhrn. 
feeling tliun the jiublic tuiuL / Vet. 
will the indilo h>rd point out a •single 
niomeiit, (luring tiic w hole time fhelate 
(hiverninent w:i' in <»tliee. wljcn the 
Funds were liigli, wen* .so i.t«*a<ly, 
and had a nnnv dceideil tr-mleney to 
ad\anee, tleiii the\ liavo at tliis 
moment, wln‘n, aeconling to tie* 
noble Parou. the w tiole eotintry i.'^ in 
a state ofsuspen-e and (•\eit»‘nient V*’ 

Thti I*f f'mif’r'.'t httUl <iinihntjr rt$*tnnnf} 
unnn^u'n’id — t}i<ing!i I’",nl(xiee, f^ord 
Ije.Mutiont, and "est'r.d other I'eei 
attempKni to reply to other portion- 
of hi.s brilliant, ovrr])ow ering, and 
spontaneous ^])eeeli, i»ut whar -aid, 
on tlj« en‘'Ming arternofiii. Un* <'itv 
Article of that able, honoijralde, Imt 
truthful oppoumt of Protection, tli 
>?//* new.'.jiajjci , w hii h has <lonc itself 
hrmour by Jt-n manly eoio'-e dtniu 
the recent cii-i'.'.' While it- load- 
ing article vied with tho Timt't of 
that niorning in -plcndid eulogy of 
Lord Derby’s .‘•p(;eeh, and stern ile- 
uunciatiori of tin* factiou-ine'^s again-t 
which it had been fulminated, I In- 
dry money a -pert af the question was 
thins faithfully indicated: ‘•Flic 
Krtglisb Fund?- have >»ecn very buoy- 
ant [Tue-dry lt>th March, ; and 
tlie .Mpcpch of Loid Derby ha^ given 
pretty general .sati-faetimi. fottso/f 
hftiip brnn O-S* fur trans/rr, fnu/ 


fo 1 ^for arrounf ! ” And they hav(5 
oinco steadily risen higher ! >VclJ[ 
might Ixu’d Derby appeal to the boat- 
ing of this “ pulse, ’^and well might dis- 
carded state doctews abstain from gain- 
saying the declaration of their rival ! 

'Hic iiicntioii of Farl Grey's name 
reminds us of another eoiucidence 
between oiir own foregoing sp«‘cala- 
tioii.s. and the subsorpient speech of 
Karl Derby. AVe noted pointedly 
his .'iilence on the Colonial (luestioii — 
though in the provoking presence ot' 
Karl Drey. On the evening to which 
we are now r(*ferring, Karl Derby 
showeil how nearly we had gripped 
towanls the truth ot the ca*-e, by 
letting hdl one or two sc'iitenee.^, like 
omiuou:'. ilrops t»f a coming .storm, 
against which it w'oidd he prudent 
for tairl (irev to be looking out for 
slieltt*r. lOarl Deib^ w a< s]H*aKing 
of tlie presumed eaii-e*- of tin- l.it'* 
Mini-try'- tall. “ Wlien ibe divi- 
sion on the Militia Hill had taken 
lilaee, it wa- tin* (»-ten'»jb)e can.se ; 

fh* nui ( if fx (tiff'inut - <tud 

tli iiolih tCuil . ulunii 

/ stp hthuttf vutt H'tf/ hi' t'uumsfttU nf' 
tlu rcftl tffffM'!" Li*t u.s hope that 
when the da\ ol i ekoning .<lia!l ii ivr 
arrived, that iiMiilted and outraged 
velcian, .sir Harry Smith, will, 
ainid-t tin indignant .-vm]>atliy ot 
the v\hole country, b" ali\e nid 
].i»-cnt, to witne-s f.ord Deibv'- 
-quaring of accounts with the late 
( olonial .S.M*retarv. 

Fhe whole nt Karl Derby'- «ei oud 
maidfe-to i- pei vaded by a mingleii 
tone ot moderation and re-olution, 
♦snmeiuly calenlal(;d to s\in the 
favour of iho-e «*n who.^e ffuf ail 
mini; mu-t depi-nd— tin* enlight- 
ened piddie. Some days have elap^'cd 
-im** we penned mu* pneeiling [(.igc'-- 
of thi- article ; and dining that intiT- 
val, lii>viug ean*fnlly watched the 
cnrp'iit of ev'cnts, wt* dechire that all 
our pievioiis conclusion-, not hastily 
arrive<l at, an* contirnwfl - that the 
Karl of DerlK will .''iirmounf lii- dilli- 
eiiltic*^, and baflle hi.- dt'.'Jpi'rnte, ninl, 
we regri’t being forml to -av if, iin- 
-erupidoiLS |>ai liainent arc opp.oin'Uts. 
His spirit i.s tborougldy kaiglisli. As a 
people, we love courage, hate injustice, 
and despr.sc trickery ; and everyday, 

verv Imii r’s experience show's that 


-./«//, i«. too. 
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it is a vile combination of trick ory 
and injustice with which the noble 
Premier has to deal. With orn^ topic 
more, we ch)se oiir jirticle. Tlic tactics 
of the Opposition, as far as developed 
on the evening of Monday the loth 
March — especially in the House of 
Commons, where Sir James Graham 
was to be «een publicly and eagerly 
bidding for revolutionary support — 
to our eye clearly indicate that th<*ir 
trump canl is — a premature dissolu- 
tion, and on one particular question, 
selected by thein‘'elveb — and fraiued 
so as to a<iuiit of their war-ciy being, 
as or' old, “bread -tax — chca}* bread I” 
It is evident, however, that htoe is a 
little reckoning without the host : 
wdio has a few words of serious im- 
port 10 say iq)on the matter. Earl 
J)i*rby was at tliat pn^d.-'O m<»nieiit 
amujuncing cl<c\vljerc, in rc-'olutc 
and well - utMirhed tenu'j. that he 
will “ go to the eoiintry,” in hi- own 
W'fiy — and biing out bncully, fn* tin* 
decision of the connlrv, two <lislinct 
entire systems of general poliev. tlo- 
me-lh' and tbreign, and tlie c<*nduct 
anil prct<*n><ions (»!’ the two clas-e-i of 
iiu'ii liintscifand lii''Opponciit.'< — con- 
cerned in w 01 king them out. We invite 
earuc<!t alieniiou to every word of the 
eii-Uiiig tlirce paiagraphs. As to flic 
i|U0slion i‘ouct*ruiijg a rurdan 

nothing can be nion* assuring to 
his fiieiids, more dcci-i\e of wavcicrs. 
and moie ernbarra'^'ing to enemies, 
tiian the lollowing singb* <(OJtcnce . ■ 
“I sh.dl li*.n c it to the gcner.'il 
coucmrcMie of the country, w iihout 
which I shall not bring forward that 
})rojiositiv)Ti ijoiift find f/di( ml c/tfd - 
ifi'/) ; and I w ill not, b\ a b.ire niaio- 
rilv, force on the country a mea.<urc 
ag.iin.st wliii li a great ]noponiou of 
the country shall have c\r»r<»'^.‘ie<l an 
Opinion." ///< thaninj was 

rent n't d.) d’liat declaration alone 
takes the wind ont ol tin* sails of the 
enemy. A.s to being goaded into an 
immediate dissolution : — 

“ I say that the appeal to the 
country ought to be made a.s early 
as t lie great infeie^ts of the country 
will t)ermit; but 1 say further— that, 
so far as I am individually concerned, 
no taunt, no challenge, no dillienl- 
lies to which I may be subjected, 
no mortification fo which I may 
be exposed, shall induce me to re- 
coriimond to my Sovereign that the 


dissolution of Psirliament, however 
anxious I may be for a decision, shall 
take place an hour soo.vrr than 
those great and paramount interests 
render nccessa^ 3 ^” We wish that 
every member of the House of Com- 
mons had been bodily transported into 
the House of Lords, to observe', and 
meditate, upon, the tone and air, 
indicative of inflexible puii) 0 .se, with 
whicli this sentence wa.s delivered. 

It wiU", however, the last paragraph 
of his addror^s, wddeh, w'cightily 
w’orded, and magnificently delivered, 
carried away the whole House, and 
has produced a commensurate effect 
upon tlie public mind. “ AVc are, 
thi-eatened with far more serious dilll- 
eulties than opposition to the inijH'-i- 
fion of a five .^hilling, six shilling. <>r 
‘ieven shilling <liitv on corn. It i.** a 
qne'<tion wdietlnT the government of 
thW country can be carried on. and 
on what and through what 

medium : and when I sh.ill appeal to 
the eounti'v, I ‘'hall do so on thi.s 
ground — Will you. who desire well 
To all the inti‘rt\‘sis of tlie country, 
place \onr contidence in. aud give 
Muir ‘'iif)port to a (Tovernmeu! which, 
in the HomNe of Lords, did not hesi- 
tate to take (he post of danger, when 
tin liclni-mnn had left the helm V 
{t h'ttit efmnntj.^ Will } on support 
a (bwernnient which i- against hostile 
attacks ; which will maintain the 
peace of the world: which will up- 
iiohl tlie Prof '‘"taut in''ritutions of the, 
country ; which will give .strength, 
and incH'ased i) 0 wcr, to religions and 
nioial edueation throughout the land ; 
and whiili will exert itself, moreover, 

1 will mu hesitate to say. to oj)t)ose 
''Ome b.irrier against the current, 
eominually encroaching, of democratic 
inlluence, which would throw power 
nn/nintdlt/, into the hands of the 
mas.'-es. pnirUrnltif^ into those of tho 
demagogues w ho lead them ? Will yon 
resist a (ioveriinient which desires to 
oppo.se that noxiou.s and dangerous 
iutlueiice, and to maintain the prero- 
gative of the Crown, tho rights of your 
li.rdship.s’ House, and the privileges 
(‘f the other freely- elected and fairly- 
represented House of Parliament? 

“ Tiiksk are the principles on which 
1 shall make my appeal, on behalf of 
myself and colleague.^ ; and in words 
winch are ]>laced in the mouthd of the. 
meanest felons in the dock, and 
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which are not unworthy of the lips of 
a First Minister of the Crown, ‘ I 
elect that wc shall be tried by God, 
and our country ! * ” 

It is recorded by some of the Jour- 
nals, that this noble appeal, witii 
which the Earl of Derby sate down, 
was ‘rcccjved “ with tremendous 
cheering ”~a reception it richly de- 
served: and a similar one it deserves, 
and will receive, and is recei\ing 
already, in every loyal and patriotic 
assemblage which ina)’ have an oppor- 
tunity of considering it, thronghout 
the nation. It contains the exact issue 
to be ere long deciiled by the country. 
A very solemn issue it is, fraught 
with momentous consequences, alike 
to Sovereign and subject — an issue of 
enormously larger ]n-<)portions than 
those to which Lord Derby’s enemies 


seek so eagerly to reduce it. This 
pregnant paragraph ought to be a 
kind of watchword during the coming 
fight. It shows a distinct perception 
by the speaker of a fact indicated by 
ourselves in the preceding pages — that 
Lord Derby’s Government is sepa- 
rate<i from its predecessors, and its pre- 
sent newly-combined opponents, by a 
OitKAT Gi lf. That gnlfis Ukvou^- 
Tiox ; and every moderate i>olitieian 
and .staunch lover Of his country, with- 
out respect to Whig or Tory, rrotec- 
lionist or Free-Trader, at this moinmit 
has that gulf yawning before his eyes. 

We M*e a signal beauty and force 
ill the Earl of Derby’s concluding re- 
ference to a funnnla of our ancient cri- 
minal jnvi'iprudonce ; and completing 
that reterence, \\ e fervently add— “ ftorl 
<end the \ Gooi> DnavEiiANi K I*' 


MY xovkl; on, vauii:iii:s i.v Kvoi.i-fi i iff. 

nv PlSISTRATf 

BOOK X. CONTINCr.B — « M M'll.B X. 


The next morning Harley appeared 
at breakfast. He was in gay spirits, 
and conversed more freely >\Uh Vio- 
laiite than lie had yet done. He wmod 
to amuse himself by attacking all she 
said, and provoking her to argument. 
Viola nte was naturally a ver} earne.st 
person ; whether grave or ga}', she 
spoke uith her ln*art on iier lips, and 
her soul in her cyi'S. She did not yet 
eomprehend the light vein of Hailey’s 
irony ; .=io she grew ]>icqiied and 
chafed ; and she was ''O lovely in 
anger; it .so brightened her boanly ami 
animated her words, that no wonder 
Harley tlius maliciously tea.sed In-r. 
Tbit what, pcrhnp'!, she liked still less 
than the teasing — though .-ilie could 
not tell why — was the kind of fami- 
liarity that Harley assumed with her 
— a familiarity as if he hail kno\\ii 
her all her life — that of a good-hn- 
monred elder brother, or a bachelor 
uncle. To Helen, on the contrary, 
when lie did not addrcs.s lie,r apart, 
his manner wa.s more respectful. He 
did not call ha by her Chri.stian 
name, as he di<i Violante. but “ Miss 
Digby,” and softened his tone and 
inclined his head when he, spoke to 
her. Nor did he pre.HMine to je.*«l at 
the very few and brief .-cntt-nccs he 


drew fiom Helen; but rilher listened 
to them with defereme, ami inv.iiiably 
honoured them with approval. Alter 
breakta.-t lie a^ked Violante to jtlay 
m* 'ing ; and uleai s!m' frankly owned 
how little she ha<l i-nltivated tho^’e 
acconipb>lnnent‘<. he per<iijuled Helen 
to it donn to tlie )>iano, tuid .stood by 
lior ''ide vliile she did >o, turning 
o\i*r tlie leaves of her innsir-boi'k 
nith the ready di'volion of an admir- 
ing amarenr. Helen always played 
Avell, hut less well than u-uel tliat 
•lay, for her generoim ii.iiun; felt 
abu^lied. It was as if she was .show- 
ing oil to mortify Violanfe. Unt 
Violante, on tiio otl ?r liand, wa- 
passional idy fond of innsie. liiat .»>lic 
iiad no feeling Jefl for tlie si.nsi' of her 
own inferiorit\\ Vetshe sighed when 
Helen ro.KO, ami Harley tli.ink“d her 
for the delight she had given him. 

The day was fine. Laily f..!\iisimTe 
propoH'd to walk in the garden, Wliile 
the ladies went iip--Htairs for their 
.shawLs and boniiet.s, Harley lighted 
his cigar, and stept from the, window 
upon the lawn. Lady Lan.smere jnim'd 
him before the girls came out. 

“ Harley,” said .she, t.aking his arm 
“ w'liat a charming companion \ou 
have introduced to us ! 1 never me 
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with any that both pleased and de- 
lighted roe like this deal* Yiolante. 
Most girls who possess some power 
of conversation, and who have dared 
to think for themselves, are so pedan- 
tic, or so masculine ; but she is always ' 
so simple, and always the girl. 
Ah, Harley 1 ” 

“ Wliy that sigh, my dear mother?” 

I was thinking how exactly she 
would liave suited you — how proud I 
should have been of such a daughter- 
ill- law — and how happy j-^ou would 
have been with such a wife.” 

Harley started. “Tut,” said he, 
peevishly, “ she is a mere child; you 
forget my years.” 

“ AVhy,” said Lady Lansmere, sur- 
prised, “ Helen is rjuitc as young as 
Violante.” 

“ In dates— yes. Hut Ilcloirs cha- 
racter is so staid ; — what it is now it 
will be ever; and ITelc*n, from grati- 
tude, respect, or pit}’, condescends'to 
accept the ruins of niy heart; — while 
this bright Italian has tlie soul of a 
Juliet, and would expect hi a hus- 
band all the passion of a llonieo. 
N ly, mother, hush. Do you forget 
that I am eiigageil - and of my o\mi 
free will and choice ' Poor dear 
llolen ! Apropos, have you spoken to 
my father, a.s you undeitook to do ? ” 

“Not 3’et. I must seize the light 
moment. You know that my lord 
requires management.’’ 

“ My dear mother, tliat female 
notion of inanagiiig us, men, co'-ts 
you, ladies, a great waste of time, and 
occasions us a great deal of sorrow. 
Men arc easily managed by plain truth. 
We are brought up to respect it, 
strange as it may seem to you ! ” 

Lady Lansmere smiled with the air 
of superior wisdom, and the experi- 
ence of ail aocom]>lished wife, “ I.eavc 
it to me, Harley ; and ndy on my 
lord's consent.” 

Harley knew that Lady Lansmere 
always succeeded in obtaining her 
way with his father; and he felt that 
the Karl might naturally be disap- 
pointed ill such an alliance, and, 
ivithout duo propitiation, evince that 
disappoiiitnioiit in his manner to 
Helen. Harley was bound to save 
liCM' from all ciiaiice of such liumi- 
liatioii. He did not wish her to 
think that she ivas not welcomed 
into his family; therefore he said, 
“ I resign myself to your promise and 


your diplomacy. Meanwdiile, as you 
love me, be kind to my betrothed.” 

“ Am I not so ? ” 

“ Hem. Are you as kind as if she 
were the great heiress you believe 
Violante to be ? ” 

“ Is it,” ansivered Lady Lansmere, 
evading the r|uestioii — “is it because 
one is an lieiress and the other is not 
that you make so marked a differ- 
ence in your ow’u manner to the two ; 
treating Violante as a spoiled child, 
and Miss Digby as” — 

“ The destined wife of Lord L’Es- 
trange, and the daughtcr-in-law of 
l^ady Lansmere — yes.” 

The Countess suppressed an impa- 
tient exclamation that rose to her 
lips, for Harley’s brow' wore that 
serious aspect which it rarely assumed 
save when he was in those moods in 
wdiich men mii-'t be sootlied, not re- 
sisted. And after a pause he w'cnt on 
— “ I am going to leave you to- day. 
1 have engaged apartments at tlie 
Clarendon. J intend to gratify your 
wish, so often exiiressed, that I should 
enjoy wdiat arc called the pleasures 
of my rank, and the privileges of 
single - blessedness — celebrate my 
adieu to celibacy, and blaze once 
more, with the splendour of a sotting 
sun, upon Hyde Turk and May Fair.” 

“ You are a positive enigma 
Leave our hoii-o. just w'hen you are 
betrothed to^its inmate I Is that the 
natural conduct of a lover? ” 

“ How'oan your wotnan eyes bo so 
(lull, aud your w’oinan heart so ob- 
tu>e ? ” answoiod llfirley, half-laugh- 
ing, half-scolding. “ Can you not 
guess that I wish that Helen aud 
myself should both lose the association 
of mere ward aud guardian ; that the 
very familiiiriiy of our intercourse 
imtler the same roof almost forbids us 
to be lovers ; that wc lose the joy to 
meet, and the pang to part. Don’t 
you remember the story of the French- 
man, w’lio for twenty years loved a 
lady, and never missed passing his 
evenings at her house. She became a 
widow'. ‘ T wish you joy,’ cried Ids 
friend; ‘you may now' marry the 
woman you have so long adored.’ 
‘ Alas,* said the poor Frcnchm.an. pro- 
foundly dejected ; ‘ and if so, Avlioro 
shall I spend my evenings ? ’ ” 

Here Violante and Helen iverc seen 
in the garden, w’alking affectionately, 
arm in arm. 
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“ I don’t perceive the point of your css in speechless scorn. Harley's 
witty, heartless anocilote,” said Lady brow contracted, in thought and in 
Lansinere, obstinately. “ Settle that, gloom. He stood atiU fora moment 
however, with jMiss Higby. Hut, to or so, and then j»)ined the ladies, 
leave the very day after your friend's “ I am trespassing sadly on your 
daughter comes as a guest! — what morning; but I wait for a visitor 
will fi'/ie think of it?” whom I sei^to before you were up. 

Ijord 1/Kstraiige looked steadf.istly He is to be here at twelve. 
at his mother. “ Hoes it matter miieh your permission, 1 will dine with you 
what she thinks of me? — of a man to-morrow, and you will iiuite him to 
engaged to another ; and old enough meet me.” 

to be — ” “ Certainly. And who is your 

I wish to Heaven you would not friend? I guess — the young author?” 

talk of your age, Harley ; it is a re- “ I.cojiard Fairlield,” cried Vio- 

lieetion upon mine; aMdlno\ersaw liinte, who had coinpiered, or felt 

you look so well nor so handsome.” ashamed, of her short-liviMl anger. 
With that, she drew him on t<»war<ls Fairli«*ld !” r(‘peated J^a<ly Laus- 

the young ladies: and, taking Helens mere. “1 thought, Harley, you s.iid 
arm, aske<l her, asUie, if she knew the name was ()ra!i.” 
that Lord L'Kstraiige had engage<l He has a->simieil tin- latter name. 

nH)ms at the Clarendon: and If she He is the son «)f Mark Kairtield, \\ fio 
understood vvh}' ? ” As, '.\ luh' she said married an Avenel. Did yourecog- 
this ^ho moved on, Harley was left by nl'je no family likones^ r — imne in 
V'iolante's .’-iile. !ho*«e t*ve.s,— mother?’’ said Harley. 

“ You will be very dull liere, I fear, >iukiiig his voire into a whisper, 

my poor child,” said he. “ No,” ansuered the ( 'uuntess, fd- 

"**J.)ul{ ! Uiu why wfli yon call me teiiugly. 
child ? Am I very — sery cliild- Harley, observing that Violanlc wsm 

like?” now speaking to Helen about l.ron-inl, 

“ (Jortainly, you are to me — a men- and that neither was listetdng in him, 
infiiiit. Have t n<'t seen yt*u oiu: ; resumed in the s.ime h>\\ toiii‘, "Ami 
have I imt liold ymi in mv arms?” bis mother — Nora'.-i •'i.-'ler — •-hrank 
N'joi vN FK. — " Hut that was a long from seeing me I 'I'hat is ilie reason 
time a;:o !” why I wLhed }oii not to hhc ha- 

Haiilia. — " rnie. Hut it years not t>dd the young man trhy she 
have not stootl stid for you, ili<T have shrank from soring me, nor have I 

ni»t been '.taiiouai v f«T me, Tiicre i- *'Xplamed ii to him as yet. Cerhap'^ 

the .sam(‘ dilleivnee betv\ren us luov J never shall ” • 

that then- vva^ then. Ainl, theief(*re, linloed, «leare=t HarUv,” saitl i!je 

permit me -till to call vtui ehibl, and Countess, great gentlenes.s, " X 

as rhild to treat you 1” wi.s)i you loo murli to lorget the folly 

— “1 will do no sueh — u *11, 1 vvill not .-a} that vv oid - the 

thin'. Do you know that I always .-oirou (d your Ian hood, no! to Intpe 
thonglit 1 WfkJ good- tem[)ejed till t hi- that you vvill rather sfrivo again.-! 
morning.” .such painful ineuioric- than ren**vv 

Haisli-.v. — “ And vvhal undeceived them by unnece-sa' v'cmdideuce to any 
you? Did you br<*ak your doll ” one ; lea*»t f>f all to the rel;iii*>n of—’’ 
Vjoi.ant K, ( with an indign int llj'di Knougli ’ — don’t name her; tin: 

from her dark eye.s^. — 4'lic*re ! — very ji;Mne pains me. And as tocon- 
againl — you delight in provokingme!*’ fidenee, there are but twe* per.son.s in 
IfAiiLKV. — “ It ur/.s the doll, then, the world to whorri I ever bare tho 
Don’t cry ; I will get you another.” old wounds- youi’->«‘lf and Kgert«n. 

Violante plucked her arm from him, Let this pass. Hal- -a ring at (he 
and walked away tovvanls tlic Count- bell — that is he. !” 

< II VPTKIl \I. 

Leonard entered on the scene, and edly kind to him. tSbe noticed him 
joined the party in the gard«'n- Tin* more attentively* than she had hither- 
Couute-8, perljap.s to ph a'»»; her son, to done : and, with all lier prejjidice.s 
was more than civil — .site was mark- of birth, wa.s struck to find the 
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son of Mark Fairfield the carpenter 
so thoroughly the gentleman, lie 
might not have the exact tone and 
plirarfc by which Convention stereo 
types tliose born and scliooled in a 
certain world ; but the aristocrats of 
Nature can dispense with such trite 
luiiiulijc. And Leonard had lived, of 
late at least, in the best society that 
exists, for the polish of language and 
the relincnient of manners, — tlie so- 
ciety in wind) the most graceful ideas 
arc clothed in the most graceful forms 
— the society which really, though 
indirectly, gives the law to courts — 
the society (»r the most classic authors, 
ill the various agi's in which literature 
has fiowt^reii foilh from civilisation. 
And if there was something hi the 
exquisite sweetness of I.eonard's 
A’oi<‘e, look, and manner, which the 
(^)Ullte•^s acknowh'dged to attain 
that i)ert(.vtioii in liigh breeding, 
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which, under the name of “ suavity,’’ 
steals its way into the heart, so her in- 
terest in him was aroused by a certain 
subdued melancholy which is rarely 
without distinction, and never w'itbont 
charm. Fie and Helen exchanged bat 
few words. There was but one occa- 
sion ill which they could have spoken 
apart, and Helen herself contrived to 
elude it. His face brightened at Lady 
Laii.^mcre’s cordial irivitati<»n, and he 
glanced at Helm as lie accepted it ; 
but her eve did not mecr liis own. 

“ And now,” saiil Harley, whistling 
to Nero, whom liis ward wa« silently 
caressing. F must take l^eimard 
away. Adieu ! all of you, till to-nua*- 
row at dinner. Mi.-s V’iolaute, is tlie 
doll to have blue eyes or black V" 

V'iolante turned her own black eyes 
in mute appeal to I^ady r.«aii.^men*, 
and nestled tt> that lady's side as if in 
refuge Iroiii unvvoithy insult. 


I II M'lEU Ml. 


‘‘ Let the carriage go to the TU- 
rendoii,” said Harley to his .':er\aiit; 
" I and Mr Oran will walk to town 
liConanl, I think you would rejoice at 
fin occasion to seivc vour (dd liicnd><. 
I'r Hiccabocca and lii'^ daughtto-V’ 

‘•Sene Ihein* (» Aiul there 

instantly rciiiriie(l to I.eon.irfI (lie rc- 
•‘ollccu'on of \’’iolante's words when. on 
leav ing his tpiiet % illage he had .sigiicd 
to part fnnn all those he loied; and the 
Hlth* dark-c}ed girl had -said prmidlv, 
yet con.-'olingly. “ Hut to sfi:v r tlio>e 
yon love i " Jlc luincd to I^r^-trango 
with beaming iiifpusitive eie.s. 

I said to our frimul,” resumed 
Harley, “ that I would vouch lor 
your honour as my own. F am about 
t(i prove inv words, ami to confide 
Hie .secrets wdiich your penetration 
has iudoetl di\ iued ; - our friend is not 
WMiaf he seems.” Harley then biietly 
rehitt‘d to Leonard the, particulars of 
the cxilt‘’s history, the rank he had 
held in his native land, the manner 
in which, parllv through the misie- 
presentations of a kiiisinaii he had 
ti ustcd, partly tlirough the iiitliKMice 
of a wife he had loved, he had been 
driven into srlunnos which he belnwed 
bounded to the emancipation of Ftaly 
from a foreign yoke by the united 
exertions of her best and bravest, sons. 

“ A noble ambition,” interrupted 
Leonard, niaufully. “ And pardon 


me, iny lord. 1 f-limild not have 
thought that ytm would speak of it in 
a tone that implies l)lame.‘' 

‘‘ 'I'lic ambition in itself >vas noble,” 
answ^criMl Harley. Fbir tlic cause 
to which it w.i« devoted became de- 
file<i in its <lark chaumd tbrougli 
Secret .Societu-H. It the mi.sfi>r- 
tuue of ail miscellaneous jiohtical 
coinbiu.atioiis, that with the purest 
motive ol their m(»V(‘ geuonms mem- 
bers arc ever mixed the mo.-r sordid 
intere>|s. and the lierce.^t jMs’sions of 
me.ni confedej ate'-. W'lieu tliose corn- 
biuaiious act openly, and in day- 
light, under the eve of Public Opinion, 
tlie healthier i-lemeuts u.sually pre- 
vail; where th^*^ are .shnuuled in 
mysrery — wlien* tliey are subjected to 
no censor in the discussion ol tlu* iiii- 
paiii.il ami dispas-iiinate — whes’e 
chiefs working in the dark exact bliiul 
obedimu'c, and every m:\n who is at 
war with law’ is at once admitted 
as a frieml of freedom — the history 
of the world tells us fh.it patriotism 
soon jiasse.s away. \Vhere all is in 
public, imblic virtue, by the natural 
sympathies of the common mind, and 
by the vvbole.some contnd of shame, 
i.s likely to obtain n.scend.inoy ; where 
all Is in private, and sh.nne. is Imt^ 
for him who refuses the abnegation 
of his conscience, each man set'ks the 
imlulgcnce of hi.s private vice. And 
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hence, in Secret Societies, (from which 
may yet proceed great danger to all 
Europe,) we find hut foul and hate- 
ful Eleusiiiia, affording pretexts to the 
ambition of the great, to the license 
of the penniless, to the passions of 
the revengeful, to the anarchy of the 
ignorant, fn a word, the societies 
of these Italian Carbonari did but 
engender schemes in which the abler 
chiefs disguised new forms of des- 
potism, and in which the revolution- 
ary many looked forwanl to the over- 
throw of all the institutions - that 
stand between Law and Chaos. Xa- 
turally, therefore,” (j^dded L’Estrange, 
dryly,) “ wlien their schemes were 
detected, and the conspiracy foiled, 
it was for the silly honest men en- 
trapped into the league to siifier — 
the leaders turned king's evidence, 
and the common mercenaries be- 
came — banditti.” Harley then pro- 
ceeded to state that it was just 
when the soi-tUsnut lliccabocca liad 
discovered the true nature and ulte- 
rior views of the conspirators ht* had 
joined, and actually withdrawn from 
their councils, that he was denounced 
by the kinsman who had duped him 
into the enterprise, and who now 
profited by his treason. Hark*}' next 
spoke of the packet despatched by 
liiecahocca’s chiiig xNife, as it was 
supposed, to Ml.' Hertram ; and of 
tlio hope^ he fouiuled on the contents 
of that pack^’t, if discovered. He 
tlien referre<l to the de.sign whicli 
liad brought Peschicra to England — a 
design wdiich that personage had 
av'iwcd with such effrontery to his 
companions at Vienna, that* he had 
publicly laid wagers on his siiec«*.ss. 

‘‘ Put these men can know nothing 
of England — of the safety of English 
laws,” said Leonard, naturally. We 
take it for granted that lliccaboeca, 
if I am still so to call him, refuses 
his consent to the marriage between 
his flaughtcr and his fo'^. AVhere, 
then, the danger? Thi« Count, even 
if Violante were not u ruler your 
mother’s roof, could not get an oppor- 
tunity to see lier, lie could not attack 
the house and carry her ofi‘ like a 
feudal baron in the middle ages.” 

“ All thi.s is very true,” answered 
Harley. “ Vet I havrj found through 
life that we cannot estimate danger 
by external circumstances, but by 
the character of those frum whom it 
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is threatened. This Count is a man 
of singular audacity, of no mean 
natural talents — talents practised in 
every art of duplicity and intrigue; 
one of those men whose boast it is 
that they succeed in whatever they 
undertake ; and he is, here, urged on 
the one hand by all that can whet the 
avarice, and on the other, by all that 
can give invention to despair. There- 
fore, though I cannot guess what 
plan ho may possibly adopt, I 
never doubt that sonic plan, formed 
with cunning and pursued with dar- 
ing, will be embraced the moment he 
discovers Violaute’s retreat, unh*MS, 
indeed, w'c can forestall all peril by 
the restoration of her fiitlier, and the 
detection of the fraud and falsehood 
to which roschicra owes the fortmio 
he appropriates. Thus, w'hile w'c 
must prosecute to the utmost our 
impiirics for the missing docunioius, 
so it sliould be our care to poshes ^ 
ourselves, if possible, of sucIj know- 
ledge of the Count’s machination.? as 
may enable us to defeat them. Xow, 
it was w'ilh satisfaction that I learned 
in Germany that Eeschiera's sNter 
was in London. I know' enough both 
of his disposition and of the Intimacy 
between himself and this lady, to 
make mo think It probable he will 
to make her his insirumenl and 
accomplice, should he require one. 
Peschiera (as you may suppose by 
his audacious wager) is not one of 
those secret villains wdio would cut 
oft’ their right hand if it rould bt I ray 
the knowiedge of what was done by 
the left — rather one of those, .self- confi- 
dent vaunting Knave.?, of high animal 
spirits, and cousdence so obtuse that it 
clouds their intellect — w'ho must have 
some one to w’hom they can boast of 
their abilities ;md confide their ]m o 
jects. And Pescliiera has done all he 
cun to render this poor w'oman so 
w holly 'dependent on him, to Ik* 
his slave and his tool. Hut 1 have 
h'arned certain traits in her character 
that show it to be iinpre.ssiouable to 
good, and with tendencies to honour. 
l*c.scliiera liad taken advantage, 
the admiration she excited, soim*. 
years ago, in a rich young Englisli- 
inaii, to entice this admirer into 
gambling, and sought to make hi? 
sister both a decoy and an instrument 
in his designs of plunder. She did 
not cucourage the addi’csse.? of our 
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coiintrynian;i but bIic warned him of 
the snare laid for him, and entreated 
him to leave the place lest her brother 
should discover and punish her ho- 
nesty. The Englishman told me this 
himself. In fine, my hope of detach- 
ing this poor lady from Peschiera’s 
interests, and inducing her to fore- 
warn us of his purpose, consists but 
ill the innocent, and, 1 hope, laudable 
artifice, of redeeming herself — of ap- 
pealing to, and calling into disused 
exorcise, the better springs of her 
nature.” 

Leonard listened with admiration 
and some surprise to the singularly 
subtle and sagacious insight into cha- 
racter which Harley evinced in the 
brief clear strokes by which he had 
thus depicted Peschiera and Beatrice, 
and was struck by the boldness with 
which Harley rested a whole system 
of action upon a few deductions drawn 
from his reasonings on human motive 
and characteristic bias. Leonard 
had not expected to find so much 
practical acuteness in a man who, 
however accomplished, usually seem- 
ed inditferont, dreamy, and abstracted 
to the ordinary’ things of life. But 
Harley L’Estrangc was one of those 
whose powders lie dormant till cir- 
cunistaucc applies to them all the}- 
need for activity— the stimulant of a 
motive. 

Harley resumed — “ After a con- 
■‘Orsation T had with the lady last 
night, it occurred to me that in this 
p.'irt of our diplomacy you could ron- 
ilcr us essential service. IMadame di 
Ncgra — such is the sister’s name — has 
conceived an admiration for your 
genius, and a strong desire to know 
you pcrsonall 3 ^ 1 have promised to 
present yon to her ; and I shall do so 
after a preliminary caution. I'lic lady 
is very handsome, and very fiiscinat- 
iiig. It is ]>ossible that your heart 
and your senses may not be proof 
against her attractions.” 

“■O, do not f(*ar that!” exclaimed 
Leonard, with a tone of conviction so 
earnest that Harley smiled. 

“ Forewarned is not always fore- 
armed against the might of Beauty, 
my dear Leonard ; so I cannot at once 
accept your assr.iaiice. But listen to 
me : Watch yourself narrowl}’, and if 
yon find that you are likely to be 
captivated, promise, on your honour, 
to retreat at otfee from the field. I 


have no right, for the sake of another, 
to expose you to danger; and Madame 
di Negra, whatever may be her good 
qualities, is the last person 1 should 
wish to sec you in love with.” 

“In love with her! Impossible!” 

“ Impossible is a strong word,” 
returned Harley ; “ still, I own fairly 
(and this belief alone Avarrants me in 
trusting you to licr fascinations) that 
I do think,' as far as one man can 
judge of another, that she is not the 
woman to attract you; and, if filled 
by one pure and generous object in 
your intercourse with her, you w'ill 
sec her with purged eyes. Still I claim 
3 ^our promise as one of honour.” 

“ I give it,” sai(i Leonard po.si- 
tivcly. “ But how can I serve Kicca- 
bocca? How aid in — ” 

“ Thus,” interrupted Harley. “ The 
spell of 3 *our writings is, that, uncon- 
sciously’" to ourselves, they’ make us 
better and noVder. And your writ- 
ings arc but th(3 impressions struck off 
from your mind. Your conversation, 
when you are roused, has the same 
effect. And as y'on grow more* fami- 
liar with Madame di Xegra, I wish 
you to speak of your boyhood, your 
viuitli. Hcfecribe the exile as ynii 
have seen him — so touching amidst his 
foibles, so grand amid>t the petty’ 
privations of his fallen fortunes, so 
benevolent while poringovor his hate- 
ful ^lachiavel, so stingloss in his wis- 
dom of the serpent, so iilayfulh’ astute 
in his innocence of the dove — I leave 
the picture to your kno\3 ledge of 
humour and pathos. Describe Vio- 
lantc brooding over her Italian poets, 
and filled with dreams of her father- 
land; describe her with all the flashes 
of her princely’ nature, shining fortls 
through humble circumstance and 
obscure position ; waken in your lis- 
tener compassion, respect, admira- 
tion for her kindred exiles ; — and I 
think onr w’ork is done. She will re- 
cognise evidently those whom her 
brother seeks. She will question you 
closely where y'oii mot with them — 
where they’ in)w are. Protect that 
secret : say at once that it is not your 
own. Against your descriptions and 
the feelings they excite, she will not 
bo guarded as against mine. And 
there are other reasons why’ yoiu* in- 
fluence over this 'woman of mixed 
nature may be more direct and effec- 
tual tlian iny ow’u.” 
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*‘Nay, I cannot conceive that.'* 
Believe it, without asking me to 
explain,” answered Harley. 

For he did not judge it necessary 
to say to Leonard, “ I am high-born 
and wealtliy — you a peasant's son, 
and living by your exertions. This 
woman is ambitious and distressed. 
She might have projects on me that 
would counteract mine on her. You 
she would but listen to, and receive, 
through the sentiments of good or 
of poetical that are in her — yon 
she would have no interest to subju- 
gate, no motive to ensnare.” 

“■ And now,” said Harley, turning 
the subject, “ I have anotiier obj<3Ct in 
view. This foolish sage friend of ours, 
in his bewilderment and fears, has 
sought to saveViolaute from one rogue 
by promising her hand to a man who, 
unless my instincts deceive mo, I sus- 
pect much disposed to be another. 
Sacrifice such exuberance of life and 
spirit to that bloodless heart, to that 
cold and earthward intellect ! By 
Heavens, it shall not be!” 

“ But whom can the exile possibly 
have seen of birth and fortunes to 
render him a fitting sponse for his 
daughter V Whom, my lord, except 
yourself? ” 

“Mel” exclaimed Harley, angrily, 
and changing colour. “ 1 worthy of 
such a creature ? I — with nn^ habits ! 
X — silken egotist that 1 am"! And 
you, a poet, to form such an estimate 
of one who might be the queen of a 
poet’s dream !” 

“ My lord, when we sate tlie other 
night round IViccabocca’s hearth — 
when I iieard her speak, and observed 
yon listen, I said to myself, from such 
knowledge of human nature as comes, 
we know not how, to us poets — T said, 
* Harley L' Estrange has looked long 
and wistfully on the heavens, and he 
now hears the murmur of the wings 
that can waft him towards them.' 
And then 1 sighed, for I thought how 
the world rules us all in spite of our- 
selves. And I said, ‘What pity for 
both, that the exile’s daughter is not 
the worldly equal of the peer’s son ! ’ 
And you too sighed, as I thus 
thought ; and 1 fancied that while 


you listened to the music of the w ing, 
you felt the iron of the chain. But 
the exile’s daughter is your equal in 
birth, and you are hers in heart and 
in soul.” 

“ My poor Leonard, you rave,” 
answered Harley, calmly. “ And if 
Violaiite is not to be some y unrig 
prince’s bride, she should be* gome 
young poet’s.” 

“ Poet’s ! O, no ! ” said Leonard, 
with a gentle laugh. “ Poets need 
repose where they love 1” 

Harley was struck by the answer, 
and mused over it. in silence. “ T 
comprehend,” thought he *, “ ii i.s a 
uew light that dawns on me. What 
is needed by the man, whose wdiole 
life is one strain after glory — wdiose 
soul sinks, in fatigue, to the com- 
panionship of earth — is not the love 
of a nature like his own. Ho is right 
— it is repose! While I, it is tme, ! 
Boy that he is, his intuitions aic' 
wiser than all my experience ! It i< 
excitement — energy — elevation, that 
Love should bestow on me. But 1 
have chosen; and, at least, wiih 
Helen my life will be calm, ami iny 
hearth sacred. Let the re.<t sleep In 
the same grave as my youth.” 

“ But,” said Leonard, wishing 
kindly to arouse his nobl*' friend fnun 
a reverie which he felt was mournful, 
though he did not divine its true 
cause — “ but you have not yet told 
me the name of the Signora’s suitor. 
May J know ?” 

“ Probably one you niever hoard ol‘. 
Randal Leslie — a placeman. You t- 
fused a place; — you were right.’’ 

“ Randal Leslie ? Heaven forbid ! ’’ 
cried Leonard, revealing his surjirLe 
at the name. 

“ AmenJ But what du vou know 
of Mm?” 

Leonard related the e'.ory of Bur- 
ley’s })amphlet. 

Harley seemed delighted to hear 
his suspicious of Randal conlirmed. 
“ The paltry pretender ! — and ycl I 
fancied that he might be formidable ! 
However, we must dismiss liiin for tlic 
present; — we are approaching Ma- 
dame di Negra’s house. Prepare your- 
self, and remember your promise.” 


ClIAPTEn Xlll. 

Some days have passed by. Leonard made friends. Ilarlcy is satisfied w UU 
and Beatrice di Nogra have already Ms young friend’s report. He Mm- 
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self lias been actively occupied. He 
has sought, but hitherto in vain, all 
trace of Mrs Bertram ; he has put 
that investigation into the hands of 
his lawyer, and his lawyer has not 
been more fortunate than himself. 
Moreover, Harley has blazed forth 
again in the London world, and pro- 
mises again df faire fureur ; but ho 
has always found time to spend some 
hours ill t he twrenty-four at his father’s 
house, lie has continued much the 
same tone with Violantc, and she 
begins to acciisiom herself to it, and 
reply saucily. Ilis calm courtship to 
Ilehui Aows on in silence. Leonard, 
too, has been a froiiucnt guest at the 
Lansmeres’ : all welcome and like 
him there. Peschicra has not evinced 
any sign of the deadly machinations 
ascrib(‘d to him. He goes less into 
the drawing-room world : he meets 
Lord L’Kstrangc there ; and brilliant 
and Iiandsonie though Peschicra be. 
Lord Ti’Lstrangc, like Hob Koy Mac- 
gregor, is “ on his native heath,” and 
has the decided tid vantage over the 
foreigner. Pcschiera, however, shines 
in the clubs, and plays high. Still 
xeiircch an evening passes in which 
lie and B.iron Levy do not meet. 

.V ml ley Kgertoii has been intensely 
occupied with allairs. Only seen once 
by Harley. Harley then was about 
to deliver himself of his sentiments 
respecting iiandal J.(eslic, and to com- 
municate the story of Burley and the 
pamphlet. Egerton stopped him short. 

“ My <loar Harley, don’t try to set 
me r'gainsl this young man. 1 wish to 
i»ear nothing in his disfavour. In the 
place, it would not alter the line 
ol‘ «;unduet I mean to adopt with re- 
gard to him. He Is my wife’s kins- 
*nan ; 1 charged myself with his 
euiver, as a wish of hers, and there- 
fore as a duty to mj^self. In attach- 
ing him so young to my own fate, I 
drew him necessarily away from the 
professions in which his industry and 
talents (for ho has both in no com- 
inon degree) would have secured his 
fortunes ; therefore, be he bad, be he 
good, T shall try to provide for him 
as r best can ; and, moreover, cold as 
I am to him, and worldly though per- 
haps he be, 1 have'somehow or other 
conceived an interest in him — a liking 
to him. He has been under my roof, 
he is dependent on me ; he has’ been 
docile and prudent, and I am a lone 
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childless man ; therefore, spare him, 
since in so doing you spare me ; and 
ah, Harley, I have so many cares on 
me notv, that — ” 

“ O, say no more, my dear, dear 
Audley,” cried the generous friend; 

“ how little people know yon !” 

^ Audley’s hand trembled. Certainly 
his nerves began to show wear and 
tear. 

Meanwhile,. the object of this dia- 
logue — the type of perverted iotcllect 
— of mind without heart — of know- 
ledge which had no aim but powder — 
was in a sLatc of anxious perturbed 
gloom, lie did not know whether 
wholly to believe I^cvy’s assurance of* 
his patron’s ruin. Ho could not be- 
lieve it when he saw that great house 
in Grosvenor SQuaro, its hall crowded 
with lacqueys, its sideboard blazing 
with plate; when no dun was ever 
seen in the antechamber ; when not 
a tradesman was ever known to call 
twice for a bill. He hinted to Levy 
the doubts all these phenomena sug- 
gested to him; but the Baron only 
smiled ominously and said — 

“Tnie, the tradesmen arc always 
paid ; but the how is the question ! 
Randal, tvon cher, you arc too inno- 
cent. 1 have but two pieces of advice 
to suggest, in the shape of two pro- 
verbs — VVisc rats run trom a falling 
house,’ and ‘ Make hay wliilo the sun 
shines.’ Apropos, Mr Avencl likes 
you greatly, and has been talking of 
the borough of Lansinere for you. 1 le 
has contrived to get together a great 
interest there. Make much of him.’' 

Randal had indeed been to IVIrs 
Avenel’s soirt>c dansante, and called 
twice and found her at home, and 
been very bland and civil, and ad- 
mired the cliildrcii. She liad two, a 
boy and a girl, very like their father, 
with open faces as bold as* brass. 
And as all this had won Mrs Avenel’s 
good graces, so it had projiitiated 
her husband’s. Avenel wa.s slirewd 
enough to see how clever Randal was. 
He called him “smart,” and said “he 
would have got on in America,” 
which was the highest praise Dick 
Avenel ever accorded to any man. 
But Dick liimself looked a little care- 
worn ; and this was the first year in 
which he had murmured attlie bills of 
his wife’s dressmaker, and said with 
an oath, that “ there w as such a thing 
as going too much ahead.” 
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Kandal had visited Dr Riccabocca, 
and found Violante flown. True to 
his promise to Harley, the Italian 
refused to say where, and suggested, 
as was agreed, that for the present it 
would be more prudent if Randal 
suspended his visits to himself. I*es- 
lie, not liking this proposition, at- 
tempted to make himself still neces- 
sary, by working on Riccabocca's 
fears as to that espionage on his re- 
treat, which had been among the 
reasons that had hurried the sage into 
oflering Randal Yiolantc^s hand. But 
Riccabocca had already learned that 
the fancied spy was but his neighbour 
Leonard ; and, without so saying, he 
cleverly contrived to make the suppo- 
sition of such espionage an additional 
reason for the cessation of Leslie’s 
visits. Randal, then, in his own art- 
ful, quiet, roundabout way, had sought 
to find out if any communication had 
passed between L’Estrange and Ric- 
cabocca. Brooding over llarlej^’s 
words to him, he suspected there had 
been such communication, with his 
usual penetrating astuteness. Ricca- 
boeca, here, was less on his guard, 
and rather parried the sidelong ques- 
tions than denied their Inferences. 

Randal began already to surmise 
the truth. Where was it likely Vio- 
Jantc should go but to the Lansmeres’? 
This confirmed his idea of Harley’s 
pretensions to her hand. With such 
a rival what chance had he ? Randal 
never doubted for a moment that the 
pupil of Machiavel would ‘ throw him 
over,’ if such an alliance to his 
daughter really presented itself. The 
schemer at once discarded from his 
project all further aim on Violante: 
either she would be poor, and he 
would not have her ; or she would be 
rich, and her father would give her to 
another. As his heart had never 
been touched by the fair Italian, so 
the moment her inheritance became 
more than doubtful, it gave him no 
pang to lose her ; but he did feel very 
jsore and resentful at the thought of 


being supplanted by Lord L’Estrange, 
the man who had insulted him. 

Neither, as yet, had Randal made 
any way in his designs on Frank. 
For several days Madame di Negra 
had not been at home, either to him- 
self or young Ilazcldcan ; and Frank, 
though very unhappy, was piqued and 
angry ; and Randal suspected, and 
suspected, and suspected, he knew 
not exactly what, but that the devil 
was not so kind to him there as tliat 
father of lies ought to have been to a 
son so dutiful. Yet, with all these 
discouragements, there was in Randal 
Leslie so dogged and determined a 
conviction of hi? own success — there 
was so great a tenacity of purpose 
under obstacles, and so vigilant an 
eye upon all chances that could be 
turned to his favour, that he never 
once abandoned hope, nor did more 
than change the details in his main 
schemes. Out of calculations appar- 
ently the most far-fctched and impro- 
bable, he had constructed a patient 
policy, to which he obstinately clung. 
How far his reasonings and patience 
served to his ends, remains yet to bo 
seen. But could our.contempt for the 
baseness of Randal himself be sepa- 
rated from the faculties which he 
elaborately degraded to the service 
of that baseness, one might allow 
that there was something one could 
scarcely despise iu this still self- 
reliance, this inflexible resolve. Had 
such qualities, aided as they were by 
abilities of no ordinary acuteness, been 
applied to objects commonly honest, 
one would have backed Randal Leslie 
against any fifty picked prizemen from 
the colleges. But there are judges of 
weight and metal, who do that now, 
especially Baron Levy, 'who says to 
himself as he eyes that pale face all 
intellect, and that spare form all 
nerve, “ This is a man who must make 
way in fife ; he is worth helping.” 

By the words “worth helping,” 
Baron Levy meant “worth gettinginto 
my power, that he may help me.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


But Parliament had met. Events 
that belong to history had contributed 
yet more to weaken the administra- 
tion. Randal Leslie’s interest became 
absorbed in politics; for the stake 
to him was his whole political career. 


Sh.ould Audley lose office, and for 
good, Audley could aid him no more ; 
but to abandon his patron, as Levy 
recommended, and pin himself, iu the 
hope of a seat in Parliament, to a 
stranger — an obscure stranger, like 
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Dick Avonel— that was a policy not to 
be adopted at a breath. Meanwhile, al> 
most every night, when the House met, 
that pale lace and spare form, which 
L6vy so identified with shrewdness 
and energy, miglit bo seen amongst 
the benches appropriated to those 
more select strangers who obtained the 
Speaker’s order of admission. There 
Kiindal heard the great men of Uiat 
day, and witli the half contemptuous 
surprise at their fame, which is common 
enough amongst clever, well-educated 
young men, who know not what it 
is to speak in the House of Commons. 
Ho heard much slovenly English, 
much trite reasoning, some elocpicnt 
thoughts, and close argument, often 
delivered in a jerking tone of voice, 
(popularly called the rarliamcntary 
twang^') and often iiccomi)anied by 
gesticulations that would have 
shocked the manager of a provincial 
theatre. He thought how much better 
than these great dons (with but one 
or two exceptions) he himself could 
speak — with what more refined logic 
— with what more polished periods — 
!iow much more like Cicero and 
llurke 1 Very probably ho might 
have so spoken, and for that very 
reason have made that deadest of all 
dead tailurcs — an excellent spoken 
essay. One thing, however, he was 
obliged to own, viz., tliat in a 
popular representative assembly it is 
not precisely knowledge which is 
power, or if knowledge, it is but the 
knowledge of thatparcicular assembly, 
ami what will best take with it ; — 
])assion, invective, sarcasm, bold dc- 
elanialiou, shrewd common sense, the 
readiness so rarely found in a very 
profound mind — he owned that all 
these were the (jualitics that told; 
when a m*au who exhibited nothing 
blit “ knowledge,” in the ordinary 
sense of the word, stood an imuiiucut 
rdiance of being coughed down. 

There at his left — last but one in the 
row of the ministerial chiefs — Randal 
watched Aiidlcy Egertoii, his arras 
folded on his breast, his hat drawn over 
his brows, his eyes fixed with steady 
'courage on whatever speaker in the 
Opposition held possession of the 
floor. And twice Randal heard 
Egerton speak, and marvelled much 
at the effect that minister produced. 
For of those qualities enumerated 
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above, and which Randal had ob- 
served to bo most sure of success, 
Audley Egerton only exhibited to a 
marked degree — the common sense, 
and' the readiness. And yet, though 
but little applauded by noisy cheers, 
no speaker seemed more tgi satisfy 
friends, and command respect from 
foes. The true secret was this, 
which Randal might well not divine, 
since that young person, despite his 
ancient birth, Ids Eton rearing, and 
his refined air, was not one of 
Nature’s gentlemen ; — the true secret 
was, that Audley Egerton moved, 
looked, and spoke, like a thorough 
gentleman of England. A gcutleiiiau 
of more than average talents and of 
long experience, speaking his sincere 
opinions — not a rhetorician aiming at 
cflcct. Moreover, Egerton was a con- 
summate mail of the world. Ho said, 
with nervous simplicit 3 ’, what his 
party desired to be said, and put what 
his opponents felt to bo the strong 
points of the case. Calm and de- 
corous, yet spirited and energetic, 
with little variety of tone, and action 
subdued and rare, but yet signalised 
by earnest vigour, Audley Egertou 
impressed the mulerstandiug of the 
dullest, and pleased the taste of the 
most fastidious. 

Rut once, when allusions were 
made to a certain popular question, 
on which the premier had announced 
his resolution to refuse all concession, 
and Oil the expediency of which it 
was anuoiinced that the cabinet was 
nevertheless divided — and when such 
allusions were coupled with direct 
appeals to Mr Egerton, as “ the en- 
lightened member of a great commer- 
cial constitucnc}^” and ivith a flatter- 
ing doubt that that right honourable 
gentleman, member for that great 
city, identified with the cause of the. 
Riirgher class, could be so far behind 
the spirit of the age as his official 
chief,” — Randal observed that Eger- 
ton drew his Jiut still more closely 
over his brows and turned to w'hispcr 
with one of his colleagues. Ho 
couUl not be got up to speak. 

That evening Randal walked homo 
with Egerton, and intimated his sur- 
prise that the minister had declined 
what seemed to him a good occasion 
for one of those brief, tveighty replies 
by which Audley was chiefly dlstin- 
2 k 
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gaisbed, an occasion to which he had 
been loudly invited by the hears ** 
of the House. 

Leslie/’ answered the statesman 
briefly, Owe all my success in 
Parliament to this rule — I have 
never spoken against my convictions. 
I intend to abide by it to the last.” 

“ But if the question at issue comes 
before the House, you will vote against 
it?” 

“ Certainly, I vote as a member of 
the cabinet. But since I am not 
leader and mouthpiece of the party, 1 
retain the privilege to speal: as an 
individual.” 

“Ah, my dear Mr Egerton,” ex- 
claimed Randal, “forgive me. But 
this question, right or wrong, has got 
such hold of the public miud. So 
little, if conceded in time, w'ould give 
content ; and it is so clear (if I may 
judge by the talk I hear everywhere I 
go) that, by refusing all concession, the 
government must fall, that I wish” — 

“ So do I wish,” interrupted Eger- 
ton, with a gloomy impatient sigh — 
“ so do 1 wish I But what avails it ? 
If my advice had been taken but 
three weeks ago — now it is too late — 
we could have doubled the rock ; we 
refused, we must split upon it.” 

This speech was so unlike the dis- 
creet and reserved minister, that Ran- 
dal gathered courage to proceed with 
an idea that had occurred to his own 
sagacity. And before 1 state it, I 
must add that Egerton had of late 
shown much more personal kindness 
to bis protege; that, whether his 
spirits were broken, or that at last, 
close and compact as his nature of 
bronze was, ho felt the imperious 
want to groan aloud in some loving 
ear, the stern Audley seemed tamed 
and softened. So Randal went on. 

“May I say what I have heard 
expressed with regard to you aud 
your position — in the streets — in the 
clubs?” 

“ Yes, it is in the streets and the 
clubs that statesmen should go to 
school. Say on.” 

“ Well, then, I have heard it made 
a matter of wonder why you, and one 
or two others I will not name, do not 
at once retire from the ministry, and 
on the avowed gronnd that you side 
with the public feeling on this irresis- 
tible question.” 


“ Eh I” 

“ It is clear that in so doing you 
would become the most popular man 
in the country — clear that you would 
bo summoned back to power on the 
shoulders of the people. !No now 
cabinet could be formed without you, 
and your station hi it would perhaps 
be higher, for life, than that which 
yo^ may now retain but for a few 
weeks longer. . Has not this ever oc- 
curred to you ? ” 

“Never,” said Audley, with dry 
composure. 

Amazed at such obtqseness, Ran- 
dal exclaimed, “ Is it possible 1 And 
yet, forgive me if I say 1 think you 
are ambitious, and love power.” 

“ No man more ambitious ; and if 
by power you mean office, it has 
grown the habit of my life, and I 
shall not know what to do without it.” 

“ And how, then, has what seems 
to me so obvious never occurred to 
you ? ” 

“ Because you arc young, and there- 
fore I forgive yon ; but not the gossips 
who could wonder why Audley Eger- 
ton refused to betray the friends of 
his whole career, and to profit by the 
treason.” 

“ But one should love one’s country 
before a party.” 

“No doubt of that ; and the first 
interest of a country is the honour of 
its public men.” 

“ But men may leave their .party 
without dishonour ! ” . 

“ Who doubts that? Do you sup- 
pose that if I were an ordinary inde- 
pendent member of Parliament, load- 
ed with no obligations, charged with 
1)0 trust, 1 could hesitate for a moment 
what course to pursue ? Oh, that I 

were but the member for 1 Oh, 

that I had the full right to be a free 
agent I But if a member of a cabinet, 
a chief in whom thousands coulide, 
because he is putvoted in a council of 
his colleagues, suddenly retires, and 
by so doing breaks up the whole party 
whose confidence he has enjoyed, 
whose rewards he has reaped, to whom 
he owes the very position which 
he employs to their ruin — own that 
though his choice may be honest, it is 
one which requires all the consola- 
tions of conscience.” 

“ But yon will have those consola- 
tions. And,” added Randal energeti- 
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cally, “ the gain to your career will 
bo 80 immense I 

“That is precisely what it cannot 
be,” answered Bgerton gloomily. “ I 
grant that I may, if I choose, resign 
office with the present government, 
and so at once destroy that govern- 
ment ; for my resignation on such 
gi'onnd would suffice to do it. I 'grant 
this ; but for that very reason I corild 
not the next day take (»ffice with 
another administration. I could not 
accept wages for desertion. No gen- 
tleman could I And therefore — '' 
Audley stopped short, and he buttoned 
hia coat over his broad breast. The 
action was significant : it said that the 
man^s mind was made up. 

In fact, whether Audley Kgerton 
was right or wrong in his theory de- 
pends upon much subtler, and perhaps 


loftier views in the casuistry of poli- 
tical duties, than it was in his charac- 
ter to take. And I guard myself from 
saying anything in praise or disfavour 
of his notions, or implying that be is 
a fit or unfit example in a parallel 
case. 1 am but describing the man 
as he was, and as a man like him 
would inevitably be, under the iu- 
flucnces in which ho lived, and in 
that peculiar world of which he was 
so emphatically a member. “ Ce n'est 
pas moi qui parle, e'est Marc AureU''* 

He speaks, not I. 

Kandal had no time for further dis- 
cussion. Tliey now reached Egerton's 
house, and the minister, taking the 
chamber candlestick from his servant's 
hand, nodded a silent good-night to 
Leslie, and with a jaded look retired 
to his room. 


CnAPTKtt XV. 


But not on the threatened question 
was that eventful campaign of Party 
decided. The government foil less 
in battle than skirmish. It was one 
fatal Monday — a dull question of 
finance and figures. Prosy and few 
were the speakers. All the govern- 
ment silent, save the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and another business- 
like personage connected with the 
Board of Trade, whom the House 
would hardly condescend to hear. 
The House was in no mood to think 
of facts and figures. Early in the 
evening, between nine and ten, the 
Speaker’s sonorous voice sounded, 
“ Strangers must withdraw I” And 
Randal, anxious and foreboding, de- 
scended from his seat, and went out 
of the fatal doors. He turned to 
take a last glance at Audley Egerton. 
The whipper-in was whispering to 
Audley ; and the minister pushed 
back his hat from his brows, and 
glanced round the house, and up in- 
to the galleries, as if to calculate 
rapidly the relative numbers of the 
two armies in the field; then he 
smiled bitterly, and threw himself 
back into his seat. That smile long 
haunted Leslie. 

Amongst tlie strangers thus ban- 
ished with Handal, while the division 
was being taken, were many young 
men, like himself, connected with the 


administration — some by blood, some 
by place. Hearts beat loud in tho 
swarming lobbies. Ominous mourn- 
ful whispers were exchanged. “ They 
s.ay the government will have a ma- 
jority of ten.” “ No ; I hear they will 

certainly be beaten.” “ H says 

by fifty.” “ I don’t believe it,” said a 
Lord of the Bedchamber; “it is im- 
possible. I left five government mem- 
bers dining at tlie ‘ Travellers.’ ” “ No 
one thought the divLion would be so 
early.” “ A trick of the Whigs — 
sliamcrul.” “ Wonder some one was 
not set up to talk for time ; very odd 

P did not speak ; however, he is 

so cursedly ricli, he does not caro 
whether ho is out or in.” “ Yes ; and 
Audley Kgerton too, just such another ; 
glad, no doubt, to be set free to look 
after his property ; very diflerent tac- 
tics if we had men to whom office was 
as necessary as it is — to me! ” sahi a 
candid young placeman. Suddenly 
the silent Leslie felt a friendly grasp 
on Ills arm. lie turned and saw 
Levy. 

“Did T not tell you?” said the 
Barou with an exulting smile. 

“ You are sure, then, that the gov- 
ernment will be outvoted ?” 

“ 1 spent the morning in going over 
the list of members with a parlia- 
mentary client of mine, who knows 
them all as a shepherd does his sheep. 
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Majority for the Opposition at least 
twenty-five.” 

“ And in that case must the govern- 
ment resign, sir?” asked the candid 
young placeman, who had been listen- 
ing to the smart well-dressed Baron, 

^ bis soul planted in his ears.’ 

“ Of coarse, sir,” replied the Baron 
blandly, and offering his snuff-box, 
(true Louis Quinze, witli a miniature of 
Madame de Pompadour, set in pearls.) 

“ You arc a friend to the present 
ministers? Yon could not wish them 
to be mean enough to stay in?” 
Kandal drew aside the Barou. 

“If Audley’s affairs arc as you 
state, what can ho do ?” 

“ I shall ask him that question to- 
morrow,” answered the Baron, with a 
look of visible hate. “ Ami I have 
come here just to see how he bears the 
prospect before him.” 

“ You will not discover that in his 
face. And those absurd scruples of 
his ! If he had but gone out in time 
— to come in again with the New. 
Men!” 

“ Oh, of coarse, our Right Honour- 
able is too punctilious for that ! ” an- 
swered the Baron, sneering. 

Sudilenly the doors opened — in 
rushed the breathless expectants. 
“What are the numbers? What is 
the division 1” 

“ Majority against minisUu’s,” s.aid 
a member of Opposition, X)eeliiig an 
orange, “ twcnty-niiio.” 

The Baron, too, had a Speaker’s 
order; and he came into the House 
with llandal, and sate by his side. 
But, to their disgust, some member 
was talking about the other motions 
before the llonse. 

“ Whatl has nothing been said .as 
to the division?” asked the Baron of 
a young county member, who was 
talking to some non -parliamentary 
friend in the bench before Levy. The 
county member was one of the Baron’s 
pet eldest sons — had dined often with 
Levy — was under ‘ obligations ’ to 
bim. The young legislator looked very 
mneb ashamed of Levy’s friendly pat 
bn his shoulder, and answered hur- 


riedly, “ O yes ; H asked, ‘ if, 

after such an expression of the House, 
it was the intention of ministers to 
retain their places, and carry on the 
business of the government?’” 

“ Just like 11 ! Very inquisitive 

mind I And what was the answer he 
got?” 

“ None,” said the county member ; 
and returned in haste to his proper 
seat in the body of the House. 

“ There comes Kgerton,” said tlic 
Baron. And, indeed, as most of tho 
members were now leaving the House, 
to talk over affairs at clubs or ia 
saloons, and spread through town the 
gi-cat tidings, Audley Egerton’s tall 
he.ad was seen towering above the 
rest. And Levy turned away dis- 
appointed. For not only w'as the 
minister’s handsome face, though pale, 
serene and cheerful, but there was an 
obvious courtesy, a marked respect, 
in tho mode in which that rougli 
assembly made way for tho fallen 
minister as he passed through the 
jostling crowd. And the frank ur- 
bane nobleman, who aftorwiirds, from 
the force, not of talent but of charac- 
ter, became the leader in that House, 
pressed the hand of his old opponent, 
as they met in the throng near the 
doors, and said aloud, “ I shall not 
be a proud man if ever I live to have 
oflice ; but I shall be proud if over I 
leave it with as little to be said 
against me as your bitterest oppo- 
nents can say against you, Egertoii.” 

“ I >vonder,” exclaimed the Baron 
aloud, and leaning over the partition 
that divided him from the throng be- 
low, so that his voice reached Eger- 
ton — and there was a cry from for- 
mal, indignant members,* “ Order in 
tho strangers* gallery!” — “I wonder 
what Lord L’Eatraiige w’ll say 1” 
Audley lifted his dark brows, 
surveyed the Baron for an instant 
with flashing eyes, then walked down 
tho narrow defile between the last 
benches, and vanished from tho scene 
in which, alas! so few of tho most 
admired performers leave more than 
an actor’s short-lived name! 


ciiAirrER xvi. 

Baron Levy did not execute his morning. Perhaps he shrank from 
threat of calling on Egerton tho next again meeting the flash of those in- 
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d!gnant oycs. And indeed Egerton 
was too busied all the forenoon to see 
any one not upon public affairs, ex- 
cept Harley, who hastened to console 
or cheer him. AVhen the House 
met, it was announced that the 
ministers had resigned, only holding 
their offices till their successors were 
appointed. But already there was 
some reaction in their favour; and 
when it became generally known that 
the new administration was to be 
formed of men, few indeed of whom 
had ever before held office — that com- 
mon superstition in the public mind 
that government is like a trade, in 
which a regular apprenticeship must 
be served, began to prevail ; and the 
talk at tlie clubs was, that the 
new men could not stand ; that the 
former niini'^try, with some modifica- 
tioii, would be back in a month. 
Perhaps that too might be a reason 
why Baron Levy thought it prudent 
not prematurely to offer vindictive 
condolences to Mr Egortoii. llatidal 
spent part of his morning in inquiries, 
as to what gcntlomeu in his situation 
meant to do with regard to their 
places ; ho heard with great satisfac- 
tion that very few intended to volun- 
teer retirement from their desks. As 
Randal himself had observed to Egor- 
ton, “ their country before their 
party I 

lland.aVs place was of great moment 
to him ; its duties were easy, its salary 
amply sufficient for his wants, aud 
defra^^ed such expenses as were be- 
stowed on the education of Oliver aud 
his sister. For I am bound to do justice 
to this young man — iiidilfcrcut as 
he was towards liis species in general, 
the tics of family were strong with 
him ; and he stinted himself iu many 
temptations most alluring to his age, 
in the endeavour to raise the dull 
honest Oliver and the loose-haired 
pretty Juliet somewhat more to 
his own level of culture and refine- 
ment. Mon essentially griping and 
unscrupulous, often do make the 
care for their family an apology for 
their sins against the world. Even 
Richard HI., if the chroniclers arc 
to bo trusted, excused the murder 
of his nephews by his passion- 
ate affection for his son. With the 
loss of that place, Randal lost all 


moans of support, save what Audley 
could give him ; and if Audley were in 
truth ruined ? Moreover, Randal had 
already established at the office a 
reputation for ability and industry. 
It was a career in which, if he ab- 
stained from party politics, ho might 
rise to a fair station and to a con- 
siderable income. Therefore, much 
contented with what he learned as to 
the general determination of his fellow 
officials, a determination warranted 
by ordinary precedent in such cases, 
Randal dined at a club with good 
relish, aud much Christian resignation 
for tlic reverse of his j^atron, and 
then walked to Grosvenor Square, on 
the chance of finding Audley within. 
Learning that he was so, from tlie 
porter who opened the door, Randal 
ciiieretl the library. Three gentlemen 
were seated tliere with Egerton : one 
of the three was Lord L’Estrangc ; 
the other two were mcmbeis of the 
really defunct, though nominally still 
existing, government. He was about 
to withdraw from intruding on this' 
conclave, when Egerton said to him 
gently, “ Come in, Jx\slie; I was just 
sjjcakiug about yourself,” 

“ About me, sir V ” 

“ Yes ; about you and the place 

you hold. I had asked Sir 

(pointing to a fellow minister) 
whether I might not, with propriety, 
request your chief to leave some note 
of his opinion of your talents, which 
I know is high, and which might 
serve you with his successor.” 

“ Oh, sir, at sucli a time, to think of 
me ! ” exclaimed Randal, and he \vas 
genuinely touched. 

“ But,” resumed Audley with his- 
usual dryness, “ Sir , to my sur- 

prise, tliiuks that it would better 
become you that you should resign. 
Unless his reasons, >vhich he has not 
yet stated, arc very strong, such 
w'ould not be my advice.” 

“ My reasons,” said Sir , with 

official formality, “ arc simply these : 
I have a nephew in a similar situa- 
tion ; he will resign, as a matter of 
course. Every one in the public 
offices whose relatives and near con- 
nections hold high appointments in 
the government, will do so. I do not 
think Mr Leslie will like to feel him- 
self a solitary exception.” 
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“ Mr Leslie is no relation of mine — ■ 
not even a near connection,** an- 
swered E^jertou. 

But his name is so associated 
-with your own— he has resided so long 
in your house — is so well known in 
society, (and don’t think I compli- 
ment when I add, that we hope so 
well of him,) that I can’t think it 
worth his while to keep this paltry 
place, which Incapacitates him too 
from a seat in parliament.” 

Sir was one of those terribly 

rich men, to whom all considerations 
of mere bread and cheese are paltry. 
But I must add, that he supposed 
Egerton to be still wealthier than 
himself, and sure to provide hand- 
somely for Bandal, whom Sir 

rather liked than not ; and, for Kaii- 

dal’s own sake, Sir thought it 

would lower him in the estimation of 
Egerton himself, despite that gentle- 
man's advocacy, if he did not follow 
the example of his avowed and noto- 
rious patron. 

“You see, Leslie,” said Egerton, 
checking Kandal’s meditated reply, 
“that nothing can be said against 
your honour if you stay where you 
are ; it is a mere question of expe- 
diency ; I will judge that for you ; 
keep your place.” 

Unhappily the other member of 
the government, who had hitherto 
been silent, was a literary man. Uii- 
happil}^ while this talk had proceeded, 
he had placed his hand upon Kaiuhil 
Leslie’s celebrated pamphlet, which 
lay on the library table ; and, turning 
over the leaves, the whole spirit and 
matter of that masterly composition 
in defence of the administration (a 
composition steeped in all the essence 
of party) recurred to his too faithful 
recollection, lie, too, liked Randal ; 
he did more — he admired the author 
of that striking and efTective pamphlet. 
And, therefore, rousing himself from 
the sublime indifference he had before 
felt for the fate of a. subaltern, be 
said with a bland and complimentary 
smile, “ No ; the writer of this most 
able publication is no ordinary place- 
man.- His opinions here are too 
vigorously stated ; this fine irony on 
the veiy person who in all probaliility 
wilt be the chief in his office, has 
excited^ too lively an attention, to 
allow him the sedet etemwngue sede^ 


bit on an official stool. Ha, ha ! this 
is so good! Read it, L’Estrange. 
What say you? ” 

Harley glanced over the page 
pointed out to him. The original 
was in one of Burley’s broad, coarse, 
but telling burlesques, strained fine 
through Randal’s more polished satire. 
It was capital. Harley smiled, and 
lifted his eyes to Randal. The un- 
lucky plagiarist’s face was flushed — 
the beads stood on his brow. Har- 
ley was a good hater ; he loved too 
warmly not to err on the opposite 
side ; but he was one of those men 
who forget hate when its object is 
distressed and bumbled. lie put 
down the pamphlet and said, “ I am 
no politician ; but Egerton is so well 
known to be fastidious and over scru- 
pulous in all points of official etiquette, 
that Mr Leslie cannot follow a safer 
counsellor.” 

“ Road that yourself, Egerton,” 

said Sir ; and ho pushed the 

pamphlet to Audley. 

Now Egerton had a dim recollec- 
tion tliat that pamphlet was unlucky; 
but he had skimmed over its contents 
hastily, and at that moment liad for- 
gotten all about it. He took up the 
too famous work with a reluctant 
hand, but he read attentively the pas- 
sages ])ointed out to him, and then 
said gravely and sadly — 

“ Mr Leslie, I retract my advice. 

I believe Sir is right ; that the 

nobleman here so keenly satirised 
will be the chief in your office. 1 
doubt whether he will not compel 
your dismissal; at all eveuls, he 
could scarcely be expected to promote 
your advancement. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I fear you have no option 

as a” Egerton paused a moment, 

and, with a sigh that appeared to 
settle the question, concluded with — 
“ as a gentleman.” 

Never did Jack Cade, never did 
Wat Tyler, feel a more deadly hate 
to that word “ gentleman,” than the 
well-bom Leslie felt then; but he 
bowed his head, and an8^vered with 
his usual presence of mind — 

“ You utter my own sentiment.” 

“ You think we are right, Harley?” 
asked Egerton, with an irresolution 
that surprised all present. 

“ I think,” answered Harley, with 
a compassion for Randal that was 
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almost over generous, and yet with 
an equivoque on the words, despite 
the compassion — I think whoever 
has served Andloy Egerton, never yet 
has been a loser by it; and if Mr 
Leslie wrote this pamphlet, ho must 
have well served Aodley Egerton. 
If he undergoes the penalty, we may 
safely trust to Egerton for the com- 
pensation.” 

“ My compensation has long since 
been made,” answere<l Randal with 
grace ; “ and that Mr Egerton could 
thus have cared for my fortunes, at 
an hour so occupied, is a thought of 
pride which — ” 

Enough, Leslie 1 enough!” inter- 


rupted Egerton, rising and pressing 
his prot^e*8 hands. See me before 
you go to bed.” 

Then the two other ministers rose 
also and shook hands with Leslie, 
and told him be had done the right 
thing, and that they Hoped soon to 
see him in parliament; and hinted 
smilingly, that the next administra- 
tion did not promise to be very long- 
lived ; and' one asked him to dinner, 
and the other to spend a week at his 
country seat. And amidst these con- 
gratulations at the stroke that left 
him penniless, the distinguished 
pamphleteer left the room, ilow he 
cursed big John Burley ! 


ciiAPT£R xvir. 


It was past midnight when Audlcy 
Egerton summoned Randal. The 
statesman was then alone, seated 
before his great desk, with its mani- 
fold compartments, and engaged 
on the task of transferring various 
papers and letters, some to the waste- 
basket, some to the flames, some to 
two great iron chests with patent 
locks, that stood, open-mouthed, at 
his feet. Strong, stern, and grim, 
they looked, silently receiving the 
relics of power departed ; strong, 
stern, and grim as the grave. Autiley 
liftecUiis eyes at Randal's entrance, 
signed to him to take a chair, con- 
tinued his task for a few moments, 
and then turning round, as if with an 
effort he plucked himself from his 
master passion —Public Life — he said 
with deliberate tones — 

“ I know not, Uandal Leslie, 
whether you thought me needlessly 
cautious, or wantonly unkind, when 
I told you never to expect from me 
more than such advance to your 
career as my then position could 
effect — never to expect from my libe- 
rality in life, nor from my testament 
in death — an addition to your private 
fortunes. £ see by your gesture what 
would be your reply, and I thank you 
for it. 1 now tell you, as yet in con- 
fidence, though before long it can be 
no secret to the world, that niy pecu- 
niary affairs have been so neglected 
by me, in my devotion to those of 
the state,, that 1 am somewhat like 
the man who portioned out his capital 


at so much a-day, calculating to live 
just long enough to make it last. 
Unfortunately he lived too long.” 
Audley smiled — but the smile was 
cold as a sunbeam upon ice — and went 
on with the same firm, unfaltering 
accents: “The prospects that face 
mo I am prepared for ; they do not 
take mo by surprise. I knew long 
since how this would end, if I sur- 
vived the loss of oflice. I knew it 
before you came to me, and there- 
fore I spoke to you as I did, judging 
it inaitfiil and right to guard you 
against hopes which you might otlicr- 
wise have naturally entertained. On 
til is head I need say no more. It 
may excite your surprise, possibly 
your blame, that I, esteemed me- 
thodical and practical enough in the 
afiTairs of the state, should be so im- 
prudent as to my own.” 

“ Oh, sirl you owe no account to 
me.” 

“ To yon at least, as much as to 
any one. I am a solitary man ; my 
few relations need nothing from me. 
I had a right to spend what I pos- 
sessed as I pleased ; and if I have 
spent it recklessly as regards myself, 
I have not spent it ill in its effect 
on others. It has been my object for 
many years to have no Private Life-^ 
to dispense with Its sorrows, joys, 
affections ; and as to its duties, they 
did not exist for me. — I have said.” 
Mechanically, as he ended, the minis- 
ter's hand closed the lid of one of 
the iron boxes, and on the closed lid 
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he rested his firm foot. ** Bat now,” 
he resamed, 1 have failed to ad- 
vance yonr career. True, I warned 
you that yon drew into a lottery ; but 
yoa had more chaucc of a prize than 
a blank. A blank, however, it has 
turned out, and the question becomes 
grave — What are you to do? ” 

Here, seeing that Egerton came 
to a full pause, Bandal answered 
readily— 

“ Still, sir, to go by your advice.” 

“ My advice,” said Audlcy, with a 
softened look, “ would perhaps be 
rude and unpalatable. I would 
rather place before you an option. 
On the one hand, recommence life 
again. 1 told yon that 1 would keep 
your name on your college books. 
You can return— you can take your 
degree — after that, you can go to the 
bar — you have just the talents cal- 
culated to succeed in that profes- 
sion. Success will be slow, it is 
true ; but, with perseverance, it will 
be sure. And, believe me, Leslie, 
Ambition is only sweet while it is 
but the loftier name for Hope. 
Wlio w'ould cave for a fox’s brush, 
if it had not been rendered a prize 
by the excitement of the chase? ” 

“ Oxford — again ! It is a long step 
back in life,” said Kan dal drearily, 
and little heeding Egerton’s unusual 
indulgence of illustration. “Along 
step back — and to what ? To a pro- 
fession in which one never begins to 
rise till one’s hair is grey ! Besides, 
how live in the meanwhile? ” 

“Do not let that thought disturb 
you. The modest income that suf- 
tices for a student at the bar, I trust, 
at least, to insure you from the wrecks 
of my fortune.” 

“ Ah, sir, I would not burthen you 
farther. What right have I to such 
kindness, save my name of Leslie ? ” 
And in spite of himself, as Randal 
concluded, a tone of bitterness, that 
betrayed reproach, broke forth. Eger- 
ton was too much the man of the 
world not to compreheud the re- 
proach, aud not to pardon it. 

“Certainly,” he answered calmly, 
“ as a Leslie you are entitled to my 
consideration, and would Iiavc been 
entitled perhaps to more, had I not 
so explicitly warned yon to the con- 
trary. But the bar does not seem to 
please you ? ” 
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“ What is the alternative, sir? Let 
me decide when I hear it,” answered 
Randal sullenly. He began to lose 
respect for tlie man who ^ owned he 
could do so little for him, and who 
evidently recommended him to shift 
for himself. 

If one could have pierced into 
Egerton’s gloomy heart as lie noted 
the young man’s change of tone, it 
may be a doubt whether one would 
have seen there, pain or pleasure — 
pain, for merely from the force of 
habit he had begun to like Randal — 
or pleasure, at the thought that he 
might have reason to withdraw that 
liking. So lone and stoical had grown 
the man, wlio had made it his object to 
have no private life. Revealing, 
however, neither pleasure nor pain, 
but with the composed calmness of a 
judge upon the bench, Egerton 
replied — 

“The alternative is, to continue in 
the course you have begun, and still 
to rely on me.” 

“ Sir, my dear Mr Egerton,” ex- 
claimed Randal, regaining all his usual 
tenderness of look and voice, “ rely 
oil you ! But that is all 1 ask ! 
Only — ” 

“ Only, you would say, I am going 
out of power, and you don’t sec the 
chance of my return ? ” 

“ I did uot mean that.” 

“ Permit me to suppose that you 
did : verj^ true ; but the party I DCloiig 
to is as sure of return as the pendulum 
of that clock is sure to obey the me- 
chanism that moves it from left to 
right. Our successors profess to 
come in upon a popular question. 
All administrations wlio do that are 
necessarily shortlived. Either they do 
not go far enough to please present 
supporters, or they go so far as to 
arm new enemies in the rivals wlio 
outbid them with the people. ’U'is 
the history of all revolutions, and of 
all reforms. Our own administration 
in reality is destroyed for having 
passed what was called a popular 
measure a year ago, which lost us 
half our friends, and refusing to pro- 
pose another popular measure^ this 
year, in the which we are outstripped 
by the men who halloo’d us on the 
last. Therefore, whatever our succes- 
sors do, we shall , by the law of reaction , 
have another experiment of powea 
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aiforded to ourselves. It is but a ques- 
tion of time ; you can wait for it ; 
whether I can, is uncertaio. But if I 
die before that day arrives, I Iiave in- 
fluence enough still left with those who 
will come in, to obtain a promise of a 
better provision for you than that 
wdiicli you have lost. The promises 
of public men are proverbially uncer- 
tain. But I shall intrust your cause 
to a man who never failed a friend, 
and whose rank will enable him to 
see that justice is done to you — I 
speak of I^rd L’Estrange.” 

Oh, not him \ he is unjust to 
me ; he dislikes me ; he — ’* 

“ May dislike you, (he has his 
whims,) but he loves me; and though 
for no other human being but you 
would I ask Harley L' Estrange a 
favour, yet for you I will,” said 
Egerton, betraying, for the first time 
hi tliat dialogue, a visible emotion — 


“ for you, a Leslie, a kinsman, how- 
ever remote, to the wife from whom 
I received my fortune I And despite 
all my cautions, it is possible that in 
wasting that fortune I may have 
wronged you. Enough: You have 
now before 3 ’ou the two options, much 
as you had at first ; but j'ou have at 
present more experience to aid you 
in your choice. You are a man, and 
witli more brains than most men ; 
think over it well, and decide for 
yourself. Now to bed, and postpone 
thought till the morrow. Poor 
Kandal, you look pale ! ” 

Audlcy, as he said the last words, 
put his hand on Kandal’s shoulder, 
almost with a father’s gentleness; 
and then suddenly drawing himself 
up, as the hard inflexible expression, 
stamped on that face by years, re- 
turned, he moved away and resettled 
to Public Life and the* iron box. 


I HAVri 

Early the next day Kandal Leslie 
was in the luxurious business-room 
of Baron Levy. How unlike the cold 
Doric simplicity of the statesman’s 
library 1 Axmiiistcr carpets three 
indies thick, portiWes a la Fran raise 
before tlic doors ; Parisian broiizes 
on the chimney-piece; and all the 
receptacles that lined the room, and 
contained title-deeds, and post-obits, 
and bills, and promises to pay, and 
lawyer-likc japan boxes, with maily a 
noble name written thereon in large 
white capitals — “ making niin pom- 
pous” — all these sepulchres of departed 
patrimonies veneered in rosewood 
that gleamed v/ith French polish, and 
blazed with ormolu. There was a 
coqiictiy, an air of petit maUre^ so dif- 
fused over the whole room, that yon 
could not for the life of you recollect 
you were with a usurer ! Pint us 
wore the aspect of his enemy Cupid ; 
and how realise your idea of Harpagon 
in that Baron, with his easy French 
“JIfon cAcr,” and his white warm 
hands that pressed yours so genially, 
and his dress so exquisite, even at 
the earliest morn? No man ever 
yet saw that Baron in a dressing- 
gown and slippers ) As one fancies 
some feudal baron of old (not half so 
terrible) everlastingly clad in mail, 


XVl!t. 

so all one’s notions of this grand 
marauder of civilisation were inse- 
parably associated with varnished 
boots, and acamcllaiiithe button-hole. 

“ And this is all that he does for 
you 1 ” cried the Baron, pressing to- 
gether U»e points of his ten taper 
fingers. “ Had he but let you con- 
clude your career at Oxford, I have 
heard ''iioiigh of your scholarship to 
know that you would have taken high 
honours — been secure of a fellowship 
— have betaken yourself with content 
to a slow and laborious profession — 
and prepared yourself to die on the 
woolsack.” 

“ He proposes to me now to return 
to Oxford,” said Kandal. “ It is not 
too late!” 

“ Yes it is,” said the Baron. 
“ Neither individuals nor nations 
over go back of their own accord. 
There must be an earthquake before 
a river recedes to its source.” 

“ You speak well,” answered Ran- 
dal, “and I cannot gainsay you. 
But now I ” 

“Ah, the now is the grand question 
in life — the thefi is obsolete, gone by — 
out of fashion ; and now;, men chei\ 
you come to ask my advice.” 

“ No, Baron; 1 come to ask 3 'our 
explanation.” 
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“ Of what?” 

“ I want to know why yon apoke 
to mo of Mr Kgerton’s ruin; why 
you spoke to me of the lands to bo 
sold by Mr Tliornhill ; and why you 
S|)(»ke to me of Count Peschiera. 
You touched on each of these points 
withiu ten minutes — you omitted to 
indicate what link can connect them.” 

“ By Jove,” said the Baron, rising, 
and with more admiration in his face 
than you could have conceived that 
face so smiling and so C3mical could 
exhibit — “ by Jove, Randal Leslie, 
blit your shrewdness is wonderful. 
You really are the first young man of 
your day ; and I will ‘ help you,* as 
I helped Aiidley Egertou. Perhaps 
you will be more grateful,*’ 

Kandai thought of Egcrtoii’s ruin. 
The parallel implied by the Baron did 
not suggest to him the rare enthu- 
siasm of gratitude. How'ever, he 
merely said, “ Praj', proceed — 1 listen 
to you with interest.” * 

** As for politics, then,” said the 
Baron, “ we will discuss that topic 
later. I am waiting myself to see 
how these new men get on. The first 
consideration is for your private for- 
tunes. You should buy this ancient 
Leslie property — Rood and Dulmans- 
borry — only £20,000 down ; the rest 
may remain on mortgage for ever — or 
at least till I find 3^011 a rich wife — as 
in fact 1 did for Egertou. Thornhill 
wants the twenty thousand now — 
wants them very much,” 

** And where,” said Randal, with 
an iron smile, “ are the £20,000 you 
ascribo to mo to come from V” 

Ten thousand shall come to you 
the day Count Peschiera marries tho 
daughter of his kinsman with your 
help and aid— the remaining ten 
thousand I will lend you. No scruple 
— I shall hazard nothing — the estates 
will bear that additional burdcu. 
What say you — shall it be so ? ” 

“ Ten thonsand pounds from Count 
Peschiera!” said Randal, breathing 
bard. “ You cannot be serious? Such 
a sum — for what ? — for a mere piece 
of Information ? How otherwise can 
I aid him ? There must be trick and 
deception intended here.” 

“ M3^ dear fellow,” answered Levy, 
“ I will give you a hint. There is 
such a thing in life as being over sus- 
picious. If you have a fault, It is that. 


The information yon allude to is, of 
course, the first assistance you are to 
give. Perhaps more may be needed— 
perhaps not. Of that you will judge 
yourself, since the £10,0()0 are con- 
tingent on the marriage aforesaid.” 

“ Over suspicious or not,” answered 
Randal, “ the amount of the sum is 
too improbable, and the security too 
bad, for me to listen to this proposi- 
tion, even if I could descend to — ” 

“ Stop, mon cher. Business first — 
scruples afterwards. Tho security 
too bad — what security?” 

“ The word of Count di Peschiera.” 

“ He has nothing to do with it — 
he need know nothing about it. *Tis 
my word yon doubt. 1 am yonr 
security.” 

Randal thought of that dry witti- 
cism in Gibbon, “ Abu Rafe says 
he will be witness for this fact, 
blit who will be witness for Abu 
Rafe?” but he remained silent, only 
fixing on Lev3" tiiose dark observant 
63*^68, with their contracted wary 
pupils. 

“ The fact is simply this,” resumed 
Levy : “ Count di Peschiera has pro- 
mised to pay his sister a dowry of 
£20,000, in case he has the money to 
spare. He can only have it to spare 
by the marriage we are discussing. 
On fny part, as I manage his affairs 
in England for him, I have promised 
tliat, for the said sum of £20,000, 1 
will guarantee the expense's in the 
way of that marrlagCf and settle with 
Madame di Negra, Now, though 
Peschiera is a very liberal, warm- 
hearted fellow, I don’t say that he 
would have named so large a sum for 
his sister’s dowry, if in strict truth 
he did not owe it to her. It is the 
amount of her own fortune, which, by 
some arrangements with her late 
husband not exactly legal, he pos- 
sessed himself of. If Madame di 
Negra went 'to law with him for it, 
she could get it back. I have ex- 
plained this to him ; and, in short, 
you now understand why the sum is 
thus assessed. But I have bought up 
Madame di Negra’s debts. I have 
bought up young Hazeldean’s, (for 
we must make a match between these 
two a part of our arrangements.) I 
shall present to Peschiera, and to 
these excellent Young persons, an 
account that will absorb the whole 
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£20,000. That sum will come into my 
hands. If I settle the claims against 
them for half the money, which, 
making mjself the sole creditor, I 
have the right to do, the moiety will 
remain. And if [ choose to give it to 
you, in return for the services which 
provide Peschiera with a princely 
fortune — discharge the debts -of his 
sister — and secure her a husband in 
my promising young client, Mr llazcl- 
deau, that is niy look-out — all parties 
are satisfied, and no one need ever be 
the wiser. The sum is large, no 
doubt ; it answers to me to give it to 
you ; does it answer to you to receive 
it?” 

Randal was greatly agitated ; but, 
vile as he was, and S3\stemaficany as 
in thought he had brought himself to 
regard others merely as they could 
bo made subservient to his own 
interest, still, with all who have not 
hardened tlioinselves in actual crime, 
then; is a wide distiticlion between 
the tliouglit and the act ; and though, 
in the exercise of ingenuir^^ and cun- 
ning, he would have liad few scruples 
in that moral swindling which is 
mildly called “ outwitting another,” 
yet thus nakedly and openly to accept 
a bribe for a deed of treachery to- 
wards the poor Italian who had so 
generously trusted him — he recoiled, 
lie was nerving himself to refuM;, 
when bevy, opening his pocket-book, 
glanced over the memoranda therein, 
and said, as to himself, Rood Manor 
— Dulnijiiisbeny, sold to the Thorn- 
hills by Sir (Gilbert Leslie, knight of 
the shire; estimated present net rental 
£2250, 7s. Od. It is the greatest 
bargain I ever knew. And with this 
estate in band, and your talents, 
Leslie, 1 don’t see why yon should 
not rise higher than Audley Egerton. 
He was poorer than you once 1” 

The old Leslie lands — a positive 
stake in the countiy — the restoration 
of the fallen family; and, on the 
other hand, either long drudgery at 
the bar — a scanty allowance on Eger- 
ton’a bounty — his sister wasting her 
youth at slovenly, dismal Rood — 
Oliver debased into a boor! — or 
a mendicant’s dependence on the 
contemptuous pity of Harley L’Es- 
trange — Harley who had refused 
his hand to him — Harley who per- 
haps would become the husband of 


Violante ! Rage seized him as these 
contrasting pictures rose before his 
view. He walked to and fro in disor- 
der, striving to re-collect bis thoughts, 
and reduce himself fi'om the passions 
of the human heart into the mere 
mechanism of calculating intellect. 

I cannot conceive,” said he abruptly, 
“ why you should tempt me thus — 
what interest it is to yon ! ” 

Baron Levy smiled, and put up his 
pocket-book. He saw from that 
moment that the victory was gained. 

“ My dear boy,” said he, with the 
most agreeable honkomie^ “ it is very 
natural that you should think a 
man would have a personal interest 
in whatever he docs fur another. I 
believe that view of human nature is 
called utilitarian pliilosophy, and Is 
iiiiich in fashion at present. Let me 
try and explain to you. In this 
affair 1 shan’t injure myself. True, 
you will say, if I settle claims, which 
amount to £20,000, for £10,000, I 
might ])ut the surplus into iny own 
pocket instead of yours. Agreed. But I 
shall not g(‘t the £20,000, nor repay ray- 
self Madame di Negra’s debts, (what- 
ever I may do as to linzcldean’s,) 
unless the Count gets this heiress. 
You can lielp in this. I want you ; 
and I don’t think I could got 3'ou by 
a less ofter than I make. 1 shall soon 
pay my self back the. £10,000 if the 
Count get hold of the lady and her 
fortune. Brief— I see rny way here 
to my own interests. Do want 
more reasons — you shall have them. 
I am now a very rich man. How 
have I become so ? Tiirough attaching 
myself from the first to persons of 
expectations, whether from fortune 
or talent. I have made connec- 
tions in society, and society has en- 
riched me. 1 have still a passion for 
making money. Que voulez votts f It 
is ni3’' profession, my hobby. It will 
be useful to me in a thousand w^ays, 
to secure as a friend a young man 
who will have influence with other 
young men, heirs to something better 
than Rood Hall. You may succeed 
in public life. A man in public lifo 
may attain to the knowledge of state 
secrets that are very profitable to one 
who dabbles a little in the Funds. 
We can perhaps hereafter do busi- 
ness together that may pnt yourself 
in a way of clearing off all mortgagee 
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on these estates — on the encumbered 
possession of which I shall soon con* 
gratulate you. You see I am frank ; 
’tjs the only way of coming to the 
point with so clever a fellow ns you. 
And now, since the less wc rake up 
the mud in a pond from which we 
have resolved to drink, the bettor, 
let us dismiss all other thoughts but 
that of securing our end. Will you 
tell Pcschiera wlicre the young lady 
is, or shall I ? Better do it yourself ; 
reason enough for it, that he has con- 
fidod to you his hope, and asked you 
to help him ; wliy should not you V 
Not a word to him about our little 
arrangement; he need never know it. 
Yon need never be troubled.” Levy 
rang tlie bell: “Order my carriage 
round.” 

itandal made no objection, lie 
was deathlike pale, but there was a 
sinister expression of firmness on his 
thill bloodless lips. 

“ The next point, ” Levy re- 
sumed, “ is to hasten the match be- 
tween Frank and the fair widow. 
How does that stand? ” 

“ She will not see me, nor receive 
him.” 

“ Oh, learn why I And if yon find 
on cither side there is a hitch, just 
let me know ; I will soon remove it.” 

“ Has Hazel dean consented to the 
post-obit?” 

“Not yet; I have not pressed it; 
I wait the right moment, if neces- 
sary.” 

“ It will be necessary.” 

“ Ah, you wish it. It sliall be so.” 

Baiidal Leslie again paced the 
room, and after a silent sclf-com- 
munc, came np close to the Baron, 
and said — 

“ I.iOok you, sir, I am poor and 
ambitious ; you have tempted me at 
the right moment, and with the right 
inducement. 1 succumb. Bnt what 
guarantee have I that this money 
■will be paid — these estates made 
mine upon the condition stipulated?” 

“ Before anytliing is settled,” re- 
plied the Baron, “go and ask my 
character of any of our young fnends, 
Borrowell, Spcndquick — whom you 
please ; you will hear me abused, of 
course ; but they will all say this of 
me, that wlien I pass my word, I keep 
it ; if I say, ‘ Mon cftei\ yon shall 
have the money,' a man has it ; if I 


say, ‘I renew your bill for six months,' 
it is renewed. 'Tis my way of doing 
business. In all cases my word is 
my bond. In this case, where no 
writing can pass between us, tny only 
bond must be my word. Go, then, 
make your mind clear as to your 
security, and come here and dine at 
eight. We wdll call on Pcschiera 
afterwards.” 

“ Yes,” said Randal, “ 1 will at all 
events take the day to consider. 
Meanwhile I say this, I do not dis- 
guise from myself the nature of the 
proposed transaction, but what I 
have once resolved I go through 
with. My sole vindication to myself 
is, that if I play li(?re with a 'false 
die, it will bo for a stake so grand, 
as, once won, the magnitude of the 
prize will cancel the ignominy of the 
play. It is not this sum of money 
for which I sell myself — it is for what 
that sum will aid me to achieve. 
And in the marriage of young Hazel- 
dean with the Italian woman, I have 
another, and it may be a larger inte- 
rest. I have slept on it lately — I 
wake to it now. Insure that mar- 
riage, obtain the post-obit from 
Hazcldean, and whatever the issue 
of the more direct scheme for which 
you seek my services, rely on my 
gratitude, and believe that yon will 
have put me in the way to render 
gratitude of avail. At eight I will be 
with you.” 

Randal left the romn. 

The Baron sat thoughtful. “It is 
true,” said he to himself, “ this young 
man is the next of kin to the Hazel- 
dean estate, if Frank displease hl.s 
father sufficiently to lose his inheri- 
tance; that ransti be the clever boy's 
design. Well, in the long-run, I 
should make as much, ^ r more, out of 
him than ont of the spendthrift Frank. 
Frank's faults arc those of youth. He 
will reform' and retrench. But this 
man I No, I shall have him for life. 
And should he fail in this project, and 
have but tliis encumbered property — 
a landed proprietor mortgaged up to 
his ears — why, he is my slave, and 
1 can foreclose when I wish, or if he 
prove useless; — uo, I risk nothing. 
Aud if I did — if I lost ten thousand 
pounds — what then ? T can afford it 
for revenge ! — afford it for the luxury 
of leaving Andloy Egertoii alone with 
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penary and riling deserted, in his hour 
of need, by the pensioner of his 
bounty — as he will be by the last 
friend of his 3 ^outh' — when it so 
pleases me — me whom he has called 
‘ scoundrel 1’ and whom he — ” Levy’s 
soliloquy halted there, for the servant 
entered to aimoimcc the carriage. 


And the Baron hurried his hand over 
his features, as if to sweep away all 
trace of the passions that distorted 
their smiling effrontery. And so, as 
he took up his cane and gloves, and 
glanced at the glass, the face of the 
fashionable usurer was once more as 
varnished as his boots. 


CHAPIER XIX. 


When a clover man resolves on a 
villaiioiis action, he hastens, by the 
exercise of his cleverness, to get rid 
of the sense of his villaiiy. With 
more than his usual alertness, Randal . 
employed the next hour or two in 
ascertaining how far JJarou Lev^*^ 
merited the character he boasted, and 
how far his word might be liis bond. 
He repaired to young men whom he 
esteemed better judges on these points 
than Spondijuick and Borrowcll — 
young men who resembled the Merry 
Monarch, inasmuch as 

*• They uc\<‘r ^aicl »i foolish tliin>r, 

Ar.d iiuNor did a who oiia.'' 

There are many such 3 " 0 uiig men 
about town — sharp aud able in all 
afTiurs except their own. >lo one 
knows the world better, nor judges 
of character more truly, than your 
half-beggared roH(\ From all tliese, 
Baron Levy obtained much the same 
testimonials: ho was ridiculed as a 
would-be dand}', but respected as a 
very responsible man of business, and 
rather liked as a friendly accommo- 
dating specie? of the Sir Epicure 
Mammon, who very often did what 
were tliought handsome, liberal things; 
and ^^in short,” said one of these 
experienced referees, ** lie is the best 
fellow going — for a money-lender! 
You may alway^s rely on what he 
promises, and he is generally very 
forbearing and indulgent to us of good 
society ; perhaps for the same reason 
that our tailors are ; — to send one of 
us to prison would hurt his custom. 
His foible is to be thought a gentle- 
man. 1 believe, much as 1 suppose 
he loves money, he would give up 
half his fortune rather than do any- 
thing for which we could cut him. 
lie allows a pension of three hundred 

a-year to Lord S . True ; he was 

his man of business for twenty years. 


and, before then, S was rathe i a 

prudent fellow, and had fifteen thou- 
sand a-year. He has helped on, too, 
many a clever young man ; — the best 
boroughmongcr you ever knew. lie 
likes having friends in Parliament. 
Ill fact, of course he is a rogue ; but 
if one wants a rogue, one can’t fiml a 
pleasanter. I sliould like to sec him 
on the French stage — a prosperous 
Macaire; Le Maitre could hit him 
oil* to the life.” 

From information in these more 
fashionable ([uarters, gleaned with his 
usual tact, Randal turned to a source 
less elevated, but to which he attached 
more importance. Hick A vend asso- 
ciated with tlie Baron — Dick Avcmel 
must be in his clutches. Now Randal 
did justice to that gentleman’s practi- 
cal shrewdness. Moreover, Aveiici 
was by profession a man of business. 
He must know more of Levy than 
these men of pleasure could ; and, as 
he was a plain-spoken person, and 
evidently honest, in flic ordinary 
acceptation of the word, Randal did 
not doubt tliat out of Dick Avenel he 
should get the truth. 

Ou arriving in Eton Square, aud 
asking for Mr Avenel, Randal was at 
once ushered into the drawiug-room. 
The apartment was not in such good 
solid mercantile taste as had charac- 
terised Avciiel’s more humble bache- 
lor’s residence at Screwstowu. The 
taste now was the Honourable Mrs 
Avend’s ; and, truth to say, no taste 
could be worse. Furniture of all 
epochs hetcrogeaeouslj'^ clumped toge- 
ther; — here a sofa « Ui renaissance 
in there a rosewood Console 

from Gillow — a tall mock-Elizabethan 
chair in black oak, by the side of a 
modern Florentine table of mosaic 
marbles. All kinds of colours in the 
room, and all at war with each other. 
Very bad copies of the best-known 
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pictures in tbe world, in the most 
gandy frames, and Impudently labelled 
by the names of their murdered ori- 
ginals — “ Raffoele,” Corregio,” 
“ Titian,” Sebastian del Piombo.” 
Nevertheless, there had been plenty 
of money spent, and there was plenty 
io show for it. Mrs Avenel was 
seated on her sofa a la renaissance^ 
with one of her children at her feet, 
who was employed in reading a new 
Annual in crimson silk binding. Mrs 
Avenel was in an attitude as if sitting 
for her portrait. 

Polite society is most capricious in 
its adoptions or rejections. You see 
many a very vulgar person firmly 
established in the beau inonde; others, 
with very good pretensions as to 
birth, fortune, &c., either rigorously 
excluded, or only permitted a peep 
over the pales. The Honourable Mrs 
Avenel belonged to families unques- 
tionably noble, both by her own de- 
scent and by her first marriage ; and 
if poverty had kept her down in her 
earlier career, she now, at least, did 
not want wealth to back her preten- 
sions. Nevertheless, all the dispen- 
sers of fashion concurred in refusing 
their support to the Honourable Mrs 
Avenel. One might suppose it was 
solely on account of her plebeian hus- 
band; but indeed it was not so. 
Many a woman of high family can 
marry a low-born man not so pre- 
sentable as Avenel, and, by the help 
of his money, get the fine world at 
her feet. But Mrs Avenel had not 
that art. Siie was still a very hand- 
some, showy woman ; and as for 
dress, no duchess could be more 
extravagant. Yet these very circum- 
stances had perhaps gone against her 
ambition ; for yoiir quiet little plain 
woman, provoking no envy, slips 
into the coteries^ when a handsome, 
flaunting lady — whom, once seen in 
your drawing-room, can be no more 
overlooked than a scarlet poppy 
amidst a violet bed — is pretty sure 
to be weeded out as ruthlessly 
as a poppy would be in a similar 
position. 

Mr Avenel was sitting by the fire, 
rather moodily, his hands in his 
pockets, and whit^tling to bimself. 
To say truth, that active mind of his 
was very much bored iii London, at 
'Jeast during the fore part of the day. 


He hailed Randars entrance with a 
smile of relief, and rising and posting 
himself before the fire — a coat tail 
under each arm — he scarcely allowed 
Randal to shako hands with Mrs 
Avenel, and pat the child on the 
head, murmuring, Beautiful crea- 
ture.” (Randal was ever civil to 
children — that sort of wolf in sheep’s 
clothing always is — don’t bo taken in, 
O you foolish young mothers !) 
Dick, I say, scarcely allowed his visi- 
tor these preliminary courtesies, be- 
fore he plunged far beyond depth of 
wife and child, into the political 
ocean. “ Thing.s now were coming 
yight — a vile oligarchy was to be 
destroyed. British respectability and 
British talent were to have fair play.” 
To have heard him you would have 
thought the day fixed for the millen- 
nium ! “ And what is more,” said 

Avenel, bringing down the fist of his 
right hand upon the palm of his left, 
“if there is to be a new parliament, we 
must have new men — not worn-out 
old brooms that never sweep cle<an, 
but men who understand how to 
govern the country, sir. I intend to 

COME IN MYSELF I” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs Avenel, booking 
ill a word at last, “lam sure, Mr 
Leslie, you will think J did right. I 
persuaded Mr Avenel that, with Ins 
talents and property, he ouglit, for 
the sake of his country, to make a 
sacrifice; and, then you know his 
opinions now are all the fashion, Mr 
Leslie ; formerly they would have 
been called shocking ami— vulgar I” 

Thus saying, she looked with fond 
prulo at Dick’s comely face, which at 
that moment, however, was ail scowl 
and frown. I must do justice to Mrs 
Avenel ; she was a weak silly woman 
in some things, and a running one 
in others, but she was a good wife, 
as wives go. Scotchwomen generally 
are. 

“ Bother,” said Dick ! “ What do 

women know about politic.s. I wish 
you’d mind the child — it is crumpling 
np, and playing almight}^ smash with 
that Aim- flam book, which cost me 
a one pound one.” 

Mrs Avenel submissively bowed 
her head and removed the Annual 
from the hands of the young destruc- 
tive ; the destructive set up a squall, 
as destructives geuerally do when 
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they don’t have their own way. 
Dick clapped his bands to his cars. 
“ Whe-e-ew, I can’t stand this ; come 
and take a walk, Leslie ; I want 
stretching!” lie stretched himself 
as he spoke, first half way up to the 
ceiling, and then fairly out of the 
room. 

llandal, with his May Fair manner, 
turned towards Mrs Avenel as if to 
apologise for her husband and himself. 

“Poor liichard!” said she, “he 


is in one of his humonrs — all men 
have tliein. Come and see mo again 
soon. When does Almacfcs open?” 

“Nay, I ought to ask you that 
question, you who know everything 
that goes on in our set,” said the 
3 'onng serpent. Any tree planted in 
“ our set.” if it bad been but a crab 
tree, would have tempted Mr Avenel’s 
Eve to a jump at its boughs. 

“ yon coming, there?” cried 
Dick from the foot of the stairs. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“ I have just been at our friend 
Levy’s,” said Randal when he and 
Dick were outside the street door. 
“ lie, like you, is full of politics — 
pleasant man — for the business he is 
said to do.” 

“ Well,” said Dick slowly, “ I 
suppose he is pleasant, but make the 
beat of it — and still — ” 

“Still what, my dear Avenel?” 
(Randal here for the first time dis* 
carded the formal Mister.) 

Mk Avenkl. — “ Still the thing it- 
self is not pleasant.” 

Randal, (with his soft hollow 
laugh.) — “ You mean borrowing 
money upon more than five per cent I ” 

“ Oh, curse the percentage. T 
agree with Bontham on the Usury 
Laws — no shackles in trade for me, 
whether in money or an 3 'tliing else. 
That’s not it. Rut when one owes a 
fellow money even at two per cent, 
and ’tis not convenient to pay him, 
why, somehow or other, it makes one 
fed small ; it takes the British Liberty 
out of a man 1 ” 

“ I should have thought you more 
likely to lend money than to borrow 
it.” 

“ Well, 1 guess you are right there, 
as a general rule. But I tell you 
what it is, sir ; there is too great a 
mania for competition getting up in 
this rotten old country of ours. I am 
as liberal as most men. I like com- 
petition to a certain extent, but there 
is too much of it, sir — too much of it ! ” 

Randal looked sad and convinced. 
But if Leonard had heard Dick 
Avcritil, what would have been his 
amaae? Dick Avenel rail against 
competition ! Think there could be too 
much of it I Of course, “ heaven and 


earth are coming together,” said the 
spider when the housemaid’s broom 
invaded its cobweb. Dick was all 
for sweeping away other cobwebs; 
but he certainly thought heaven and 
earth coming together when he saw a 
great Turk’s-hcad besom poked up at 
his own. 

Mr Avenel, in his genius for specu- 
lation and improvement, had esta- 
blished a factory at Screwstown, the 
first which had ever eclip.«cd the 
church spire with its Titanic chim- 
ney, It succeeded well at first, Mr 
Avenel transferred to this specniatioii 
nearly all his capital. “Nothing,” 
quoth he, “ paid such an intcre.st. 
Manche.ster was getting worn out — 
time to show what Scre.w.'^town could 
do. Nothing like competition.” But 
by-and-by a still greater capitalist 
than Dick Avenel, finding out that 
Screwstown was at the mouth of a 
coal mine, and that Dick’s profits 
were great, erected a still uglier edi- 
fice, with a still taller chimney. And 
having been brought up to the bu.'^i- 
iies.s, and making his residence in 
the town, while Dick employed a fore- 
man and fioiirished in London, this iii- 
fanious competitor so managed, first to 
share, and then gradually to sequester, 
the profits which Dick had hitherto 
monopolised, tliat no wonder Mr 
Avenel thought competition should 
have its limits. “ The tongue touches 
where the tooth aches,” as Dr Rlcca- 
bocca would tell us. By little and 
little our juvenile Talleyrand (I 
•beg the cl tier great man's pardon) 
wormed out from Dick this grievance, 
and in the grievance discovered the 
origin of Dick’s couucction with the 
money-lender. 
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“ But Levy,” said Avenel, can- 
didly, is a dcccntish chap in his 
way — friendly too. Mrs A. dads him 
useful; brings some of your young 
highflyers to her soirees. To be sure, 
they don't dance — stand all in a row 
at the door, like mutes at a funeral. 
Not but what they have been uncom- 
mon civil to me lately— Spcndquick 
particularly. By-the-by, 1 dine with 
him to-morrow. The aristocracy are 
behindhand — not smart, sir — not up 
to the march ; but when a man knows 
how to take ’em, they beat the New 
Yorkers in good manners. I’ll say 
that for them. I have no prejudice.” 

“ I never saw a man with less ; no 
prejudice even against Lcv3^” 

** No, not a bit of it I Every one 
says he’s a Jew ; he says he's not. 
I don’t care a button what he is. 
His money is English — that’s enough 
for any man of a liberal turn of mind. 
His charges, too, are moderate. To 
bo sure, ho knows I shall pay them ; 
opiy what 1 don’t like in him is a sort 
of way he has of nwn^cherAwg and 
my-good-fellow'ing one, to do things 
quite out of the natural way of that 
sort of business. He knows I have 
got parliament influence. I could 
return a couple of members for Screws- 
towu, and one, or perhaps two, for 
Lansmore, where I have of late been 
cooking up an interest; and he dic- 
tates to — no, not dictates — but tries 
to humbug me into putting in his ow u 
men. However, in one respect we 
arc likely to agree. He says you want 
to come into parliament. You seem 
a smart young felloiv ; but you must 
throw' over that stifl* red-tapist of 
yours, and go with Public Opinion, 
and —Myself.” 

“ You arc very kind, Avenel ; per- 
haps when we come to compare opi- 
nions we may find that w'O agree 
entirely. Still, in Egerton’s present 
position, delicacy to him — however, 
we’ll not discuss that now. But yon 
really think I might conic in for 
Lansmero — against the L’Estrange 
interest, too, which must be strong 
there ? ” 

“ It was very strong, but I’ve 
smashed it, I calculate.” 

** Would a contest there cost very 
much?” 

“ Well, I guess you must conic 
down with the ready. But, as you 


say, time enough to discuss that when 
you have squared your account with 
‘ delicacy ;’ come to me then, and 
we’ll go into it.” 

Randal, having now squeezed his 
orange dry, had no desire to waste 
his time in brusbiiig up the rind with 
his coat-sleeve, so he unhooked his 
arm from Avenel, and, looking at 
his watch, discovered ho should be 
just in time for an appointment of the 
most urgent business — hailed a cab, 
and drove off. 

Hick looked hipped and disconso- 
late at being left alone; he yawned 
very loud, to the astoni.slimeut of 
three prim old maiden Bclgravlaiis 
who were passing tliat w ay ; and then 
his mind began to turn towards his 
factory at Screwstown, which had led 
to his connection with the Baron ; 
and he thought over a letter he had 
received from his foreman that morn- 
ing, informing him that it was ru- 
moured at Screwstown that Mr iJyce, 
his rival, was about to have new ma- 
chinery on an improved principle ; 
and that Mr Dyce had already gone 
up to town, it was sujiposcd with tiu* 
intention of concluding a purchase for 
a patent discovery to be applied to 
the new machinery, and which tliat 
gentleman had publicly declared in 
tlio corn-market, “ would shut up Mr 
Avenel’s factory before the year wa;> 
out.” As this menacing epistle re- 
curred to him, Hick felt Ids desire to 
yawn iucoiitiiieutly checked. His 
brow grew very dark ; and he walked, 
with restless strides, on and on, till 
ho found himself in the Strand. He 
then got iii|o an omnibus, and pro- 
ceeded to the city, wherein he spent 
the rest of the day, looking over ma- 
chines and foundries, and trying in 
vain to flud out w'hrt diabolical in- 
vention the over-competition of Mr 
Hycc had got hold of. “ If,” said 
Hick Avenel to himself, as he returned 
fretfully homeward — ‘‘if a man liko 
me, who has done so much for British 
industry and go-a-head principles, is 
to be catawampously champed up by 
a mercenary selfish cormorant of a 
capitalist like that interloping block- 
head in drab breeches, Tom Hyce, all 
I can say is, that the sooner this 
cursed old country goes to the dogs, 
the better pleased 1 shall be. 1 wash 
my hands of it.” 
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citArxcn XXI. 


Randars mind was made up. All 
he had learned in regard to Levy had 
conhrmed his resolves or dissipated 
his scruples. He had started from 
the improbability that Peschiera 
would otter, and the still greater im- 
probability that Peschiera would pay, 
him ten thousand pounds for such 
information or aid as he could bestow 
in furthering the Count’s object. But 
when Levy took such proposals en- 
tirely on himself, the main question 
to Karidal became -this — could it be 
Levy’s interest to rnako so consider- 
able a sacrifice? Had the Baron im- 
plied only friendly sentiments as his 
motives, Baiidul would have felt sure 
ho was to bo taken in ; but the 
usuri‘r's frank assurance that it would 
answer to him in the long-run to coii- 
cedo *0 Randal terms so advaiilageous, 
altered the ease, and led our young 
philosopher to look at the atfair with 
calm contemplative eyes. AVas it siif- 
liciently obvious that Levy counted 
on an adequate return? hlight he 
calculate on rcat)ing help by the 
bushel if he sowed it by the handful? 
The resultof Randal’s cogitations was, 
that the Baron might fairly deem 
himself no wasteful sower. In the 
first place, it was clear that Levy, not 
without reasonable ground, believed 
that ho could soon replace, with 
exceeding good interest, any sum 
he might advance to Randal, out 
of the wealth which Randal’s prompt 
information might bestow on Levy’s 
client, the Count *, and, secondly, 
Randal’s self-esteem was immense, 
and could ho but succeed in secur- 
ing a pecuniary independence on 
the instant, to free him from the 
slow drudgery of the bar, or from a 
precarious reliance on Andlcy Egcr- 
ton, as a politician out of power — 
his convictions of rapid triumphs in 
public life were as strong as if whis- 
pered by an angel or promised by a 
fiend. On such triumphs, with all 
the social position they would secure, 
Levy might well calculate for repay- 
ment through a thousand indirect 
channels. Randal’s sagacity detected 
that, through all the good-natured or 
liberal actions ascribed to the usurer, 
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Levy had steadily pursued liis own 
interests — ho saw that I ovy meant to 
get him into his powci*, and use liis 
abilities as iiistriimeiits for digging 
new mines, in which Baron Levy 
would claim the right of large ro3'al- 
tics. But at that thought Randal’s 
pale lip curled disdainfully *, he con- 
fided too much in his own powers not 
to think that ho could elude the grasp 
of the usurer, whenever it suited him 
to do so. "rhii««, on a survey, all con- 
scicncr3 hushed itself — his mind rushed 
buoyantly on to anticipations of the 
future. He saw the hereditary estates 
regained — no matter how mortgaged 
— for the moment still his own — legally 
his own — yielding for the present 
what would suffice for competence to 
one of few wants, and freeing his 
name from that title of Adventurer, 
which is so prodigally given in rich 
old countries to those who liavc no 
estates but their brains. Ho thought 
of Violanto but as the civilised trader 
thinks of a trifling coin, of a glass 
bead, which ho exchanges with some 
barbarian for gold dust ; — he thought 
of Frank llazeldcaii married to the 
foreign woman of beggared means, and 
repute that had known the breath of 
scandal — married, and living on post- 
obit instalments of the Casino pro*- 
perty ; — he thought of the poor Squire’s 
resentment ; — his avarice swept from 
the lands annexed to Rood on to the 
broad fields of Hazcldean ; — bethought 
of Avencl, of LaiLsmcrc, of Parliament ; 
—with one hand he grasped fortune, 
with the ne.xt power. “ And yet I 
entered on life with no patrimony — 
(save a ruined hall and a barren waste) 
— ^no patrimony but knowledge. I 
liavc but turned knowledge from 
books to men ; for books may give 
fame after deatli, but men give us 
power in life.*’ And all the while he 
thus ruminated, his act was speeding 
liis purpose. Though it was but in a 
miserable hack cab that he erected 
airy scaffoldings round airy castles, 
still the miserable hack cab was flying 
fast, to secure the first foot of solid 
ground whereon to transfer the mental 
plan of the architect to foundations of 
positive slime and clay. The cab/ 

2 F 
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stopped at the door of Lord Lans- 
inere^s house. Kandal had suspected 
Violante to be there ; he resolved to 
ascertain. Kandal descended from his 
vehicle and rang the bell. The lodgc- 
koeper o])ened the great wooden gates. 

“ I have called to see the young 
lady staying here — the foreign young 
lady.” 

Lady Lansmere had been too con- 
fident of the security of her roof to 
condescend to give any orders to her 
servants with regard to her guest, 
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and the lodge-kceper answered di- 
rectly — 

“ At home, I believe, sir. I rather 
think she is in the garden with niy 
lady.” 

“ 1 see,” said Kandal. And he did 
see the form of Violante at a distance. 

But, since she is walking, 1 will not 
disturb her at present. I will call 
another day.” 

The lodge-keeper bowed respect- 
fully, Kandal jumped into his cab — 
“ To Curzon Street — quick ! ” 


CllAl*'rKl XXII. 


Harley had made one notable over- 
sight in that appeal to Beatrice’s 
better and gentler nature, which he 
intrusted to the advocacy of Leonard 
— a scheme in itself very characteristic 
of Harley’s romantic temper, and 
either wise or foolish, according as his 
indulgent theory of human idiosyn- 
eracies in general, and of those pecu- 
liar to Beatrice di Negra in especial, 
was the dream of an cntlmsiast, or 
the inductive conclusion of a sound 
philosopher. 

Harley had warned Leonard not to 
fall ill love with the Italian — ho had 
forgotten to warn the Italian not to 
fall in love will* Leonard ; nor had 
lie ever anticipated the probability of 
that even t, 'riiis is not to be very much 
wondered at; forif there be any thingoii 
which the most sensible iiieii areduU- 
cyed, where those eyes are not lighted 
by jealousy, it is as to the probabili- 
ties of another male creature being 
beloved. All, tlie least vain of the 
whiskered gender, think it ])riidcnt to 
guard themselves against being too 
irresistible to tlic fair sex ; and each 
says of his friend, “ Good fellow 
enough, but the last man for that 
woman to fall in Jove with 1 ” 

But certainly there appeared on the 
surface more than ordinary cause for 
Harley’s bUndness in the special in- 
stance of Leonard. 

Whatever Beatrice’s better quali- 
ties, she was generally esteemed 
worldly and ambitious. She was 
pinched in circumstances — she was 
luxurious and extravagant ; how was 
it likely that she could distingiush 
any aspirant, of the humble birth and 
fortuueaof the young peasant author? 


As a coquette, she might try to win 
his admiration and attract his fancy ; 
but her own heart would surely be 
guarded in the triple mail of pride, 
poverty, and the conventional opinions 
of the world in wliich she lived. Had 
Harley thought it possible that Ma- 
dame di N^egra could stoop below her 
station, and love, not wisely, but too 
well, he would rather have thought 
that tlie object would be. some brilliant 
adventurer of fashion — some one who 
could turn against herself all the arts 
of deliberate fascination, and all the 
experience bestowed by frerpient con- 
fpicst. One so simple as Leonard — 
so young and so new I Ilarhjy L’Ks- 
trange would have .smiled at himself, 
if the idea of that image subjugating 
the .ambitiouo woman to the disin- 
terested love of a village maid, ha“d 
once crossed his mind. Ncvertlicless, 
so it was, and precisely from those 
causes wbiclj would have seemed to 
Harley to forbid the weakness. 

that fresh, })urc heart — it was 
that simple, earnest sweetness — it was 
that contrast in look, in tone, in sen- 
timent, and in reason* igs, to all that 
had jaded and disgusted her in the 
circle of her admirers — it was all this 
that captivated Beatrice at the fir'^t 
interview with Leonard. Here was 
what she had confessed to the scep- 
tical Randal she had dreamed and 
sighed for. Her earliest youth h ad pass- 
ed into abhorrent marriage, without 
the soft, innocent crisis of human life 
— virgin love. Many a wooer might 
have touched her vanity, pleased her 
fancy, excited her ambition — her heart 
had never been awakened : it woko 
now. The world, and the years that 
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tlio world had wasted, seemed to fleet 
away as a cload. She was as if re- 
stored to the blush and the sigh of 
youth — ^tho j'outh of the rtaliau maid. 
As in the restoration of onr gohhm 
age is the spell of poetry with us all, 
so such was the spell of the poet him- 
self on her. 

Oh, how exquisite was that brief 
episode in the life of the woman palled 
with the “ hack sights and sounds ” 
of worldly life ! How strangely happy 
were those lipurs, when, lured on by 
her silent sympathy, the young 
scholar spoke of his early struggles 
between circumstance and impulse, 
musing amidst the flowers, and heark- 
ening to the fountain ; or of his 
wanderings in the desolate, tamp- lit 
streets, wliile the vision of (Miattcr- 
ton’s glittering eyes shone dread 
througli the fi'iendless shadows. 
And as he spoke, whetlicr of his 
hopes or iiis fears, her looks dwelt 
hmdly on tlic young fac<*, that varied 
uotwccii pride and sadness — j)rklc 
ever so gentle, and sadn<*ss ever so 
nobly touching Siiewas never weary 
of gazing on that brow, with its (piiet 
power ; but her lids dropped before 
those eyes, with their serene, unfa- 
thomable passion. She felt, as tlicy 
haunted her, wdiat a deep ami holy 
thing love in such souls must be. 
Leonard never spoke to bei’ of llehm 
— that reserve every reader can com- 
prehend. To natiinis like his, first 
love is a mystery; to confide it is to 
profane. Ibit be fidlillod his commis- 
sion of interesting her in the exile ami 
liis diuighter, Ati<1 his d(*scription 
of them brought teai*.s to her ey(*s. 
Sh(! inly resolved to aid Pe’^cliiera 
in his tlcsigns on Viohinte. Sin; for- 
got for the momtint that her own for- 
tune was to depend on the success of 
those designs- Levy hud arranged 
so that she was not reminded of her 
poverty by creditors — she knew not 
how. She knew nothing of business. 
She gave herself up to the dcdiglit of 
the present hour, and to vague pio- 
spects of a future, associated with 
that young image — with that fiice of a 
guardian angel that she saw before 
her, fairest in the moments of absence: 
for in those moments canie the life, of 
faii 7 land, wlien ^ve shut onr eyes on 
the world, and sec through the haze 
of golden reverie. Dangerous, indeed, 


to Leonard would have been the soft 
society of Beatrice di Negra, had his 
heart not been wholly devoted to one 
object, and had not his ideal of woman 
been from that object one sole and 
indivisible reflection But Beatrice 
guessed !iot this barrier between her- 
self and him. Amidst the shadows 
that he conjured up from his post life, 
she helicld tio rival form. She saw 
him lonely in the w'orld as she was 
herself. And in his lowly* birth, his 
youth, in the freedom from presump- 
tion which characterised him in all 
things, (save that cunfidenec in his 
intellectual destinies, which is the. 
essential attribute of genius,) she 
but grew the bolder by the belief that, 
even if he loved her, he would not 
dare to hazard the avow’til. 

And thus, one day, yielding as slie 
had been ever wmiit lo yield, to the 
impulse of her quick Italian licart — 
liow she never remembered — in what 
wonls she could never recall — she 
.spoke — she owned her love — .she 
pleaded, with tears and bluslics, for 
love in return. All that passed was 
to lier as a dream — m dream from 
which she woke with a fierce sense of 
agony, of humiliation — woke as the 
“ woman scorned.^’ No matter how 
giMlcfully, how tenderly Leonard had 
replied — llic reply was refusal. For 
the first time she learned she had a 
rival ; that all he could gi\o of love 
was long since, from his boyhood, 
given to another. For the first time 
ill her lite that ardent nature km*\v 
jealousy', its torturing stings, its thii.-t 
for vengeance, its tempest of loving 
hate. Blit, to outward appearance, 
silent and cold she stood as niarhl(‘. 
Words that sought to soothe fell on 
her ear iiuhooded : they were drowned 
by' the storm within. Pride was the 
first feeling that dominated the war- 
ring elements that raged in her soul. 
She tore Iior hand from that which 
clasp(3d hers with so loyal a respect. 
She could have spurned tlio form that 
knelt not for love, but for pardon, at 
her feef.. She pointed to the door w itii 
the gesture of an insulted queen. She 
knew no more till she was alone. 
I'lien came that rapid flash of con- 
jecture peculiar to the storms of jeal- 
ousy ; that which seems to single 
from all nature the one object to drc.id 
and to destroy j the conjecture so often 
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false, yet received at once by our 
convictions as the revelation of in- 
stinctive truth. lie to whom she had 
humbled herself loved another ; whom 
but Violantc ? — whom else, young and 
beautiful, had he named in the record 
of his lifeV None! And he had 
sought to interest her, Beatrice di 
hrcgra,iii the object of his love — hinted 
at dangers, which Beatrice knew too 
well — implied trust in Beatrice’s will 


to protect. Blind fool that she bad 
been I This, then, was the reason why 
he had come, day after day, to Bea- 
trice’s house ; this was the charm that 
had drawn him thither ; this — she 
pressed her hands to her burning 
temples, as if to stop the torture of 
thought. Suddenly a voice was heard 
below, the door opened, and Randal 
Leslie entered. 


CllAPTEn XXllJ. 


Punctually at eight o’clock that 
evening, Baron Levy welcomed the 
now ally he had secured. The pair 
dined m tvte <i tctc^ discussing general 
matters till the servants lelt tlnun to 
their wine. Then said the Baron, 
rising and stirring the lire— then said 
the 13aron, briefly and significantly — 

“ Well ! ” 

“ As regards the property you 
spoke of,” answered Randal, “ I am 
willing to purchase it on the terms 
you name. The only point that per- 
plexes me is howto account to Audley 
Egerton, to my parents, to the world, 
for the power of purchasing it.” 

“ True,” said the Baron, without 
even a smile at the ingenious and 
truly Greek iiiaiiner in which Randal 
had contrived to denote his meaning, 
and conceal the ugliness of it— “ true, 
wc must think of that. If we couhl 
manage to conceal the real name of 
the purchaser for a year or so — it 
might be easy — you may be supposed 
to have speculated in the Funds ; or 
Egerton may die, and pcoi»le may 
.believe that he had secured to you 
something handsome from the ruins 
of his fortune.” 

“ Little chance of Egertou’s dying.” 

“ Humph I ” said the Baron. “How- 
ever, this is a mere detail, reserved 
for consideration. You can now tell 
us where the young lady is ? ” 

“ Certainly. I could not this morn- 
ing — I can now. I will go with you to 
the Count, Meanw^hilc, I have seen 
Madame di Negra ; she will accept 
Frank Ilazeldean if he will but offer 
himself at once.” 

“ Will he not?” 

“ No ! I have been to him. He is 
overjoyed at ray representations, but 
considers it his duty to ask the consent 


of Ilia parents. Of course they will not 
give it ; and if there be delay, she will 
retract. She is under the influence of 
jmssions, on the duration of which 
there is no reliance. 

“ What jiassious ? Love? ” 

“ Love; but not for Ilazeldean. 
The passions that bring her to accept 
bis hand arc inqiic ami jealousy. She 
believes, in a word, that one, who 
seems to have gained the mastery over 
her affections with a strange sudden- 
ness, is but blind to her charms, be- 
cause dazzled by V’'iolantc’s. She is 
prepared to aid in all that can give 
her rival to Pcschiera ; and yet, such 
is the inconsistency of woman, (added 
the young philosopher, with a shrug of 
the shoulders,) that she is also pre- 
pared to Jose all chance of securing 
him she loves, by bestowing herself 
on .another I ” 

“ Woman indeed, all over ! ” said 
the Baron, tapping the hiiiiff-box, 
(Louis Quinze,) and regaling his nos- 
trils with a scornful pinch. “ But who 
is the man 'whom the fair Beatrice has 
thus honoured ? Superb creature ! I 
had some idea of her myself when I 
bought up her debts ; but it might 
have cmbaiT.asscd me, on mon; general 
plans, as regards the Count. All 
for the best. Who’s tlie man ? Not 
Lord L’Estr.ange? ” 

“ 3 do not think it Is ho ; but! have 
not yet ascertained. I have told you 
all I know. I found her in a state so 
excited, so unlike herself, that 1 had 
no little difficulty in soothing her into 
confidence so far. I could not venture 
more.” 

“ And site will accept Frank ? ” 
“Had he offered to-day she would 
have accepted himl” 

“ It may bo a great help to your 
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fortunes, mon if Frank Ilar^cldcan 

marry this lady without his father's 
consent. Perhaps he may be disin- 
herited. You are next of kin.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” asked 
llandiil, sullenly. 

“ Jt is my business to know all about 
the chances and connections of any 
one with whom I do money matters. 
1 do money matters with young Mr 
Ilazeldcan ; so T know that the Ilazol- 
dcan property is not entailed ; and, 
as the Squire's half-brother has no 
Ilazeldcan blood in him, you have 
excel h ut ex i)ectations. ” 

“ Did Frank tell you I was next of 
kin ? ” 

“ J rather think so ; but I am sure 
von did.” 


“ I—when y ” 

“ When you told me liow important 
it was to you that Frank should marry 
Madame di Ncgra. Peste ! mon cher^ 
do you think Pm a blockhead? " 

“ Well, Baron, Frank is of age, pd 
can marry to please himself. You im- 
plied to me that you could help liim in 
this.” 

“ I will try. Sec that he call at 
Madame Ui Negra’s to-morrow, at two 
precisely.” 

“ 1 would rather keep clear of all 
apparent interference in this matter. 
Will you not arrange that he call on 
her? ” 

“ I will. Any more wine ? No ; 
— then let us go to the Count’s.” 


ciiai*ti:r xxi\. 


The next morning Frank Hazcl- 
dcan was sitting over his solitary 
brcakfast-tublo. It was long past 
noon. The young man had risen early, 
it is true, to attend his military du- 
ties, but lie had contracted the habit 
of breakfasting late. One’s appetite 
<loes not come early when one lives 
in London, and never goes to bed be- 
fore daybreak, 

Tlicre was nothing very luxurious 
or clfeniinate about Frank’s rooms, 
though they were in a very dear street, 
and he paid a monstrous high price 
for them. Still, to a practised eye, 
they betrayed an inmate who can get 
through his money, and make very 
little show for it. The walls were 
covered with coloured prints of racers 
and steeple-chases, interspersed with 
the portraits of opera- dancers — all 
smirk and caper. U'lien there was a 
semicircular recess, covered with i*ed 
cloth, and fitted up for smoking, as 
you might i)erceivo by sundry stands 
full of 'rurkish pipes in chcrry-stick 
and jessamine, with amber mouth- 
pieces *, while a great serpent hookah, 
Irom which Frank could no more 
have smoked than he could have 
smoked out of the head of a boa con- 
strictor, coiled itself up on the floor ; 
over the chimney-picce was a collec- 
tion of Moorish arms. W'hat use on 
earth, ataghan and scimitar, and 
damasquined pistols, that would not 
carry straight three yards, could be 
to an officer in his Majesty's Guards, 


is more than I can conjecture, or even 
Frank satisfactorily explain. 1 have 
strong suspicions that this valuable 
arsenal passed to Frank in part- pay- 
ment of a bill to be discounted. At 
all events, if so, it was an improve- 
ment oil tlic bear that ho bad sold to 
the hairdresser. No books were to 
be seen anywhere, except a Court 
Guide, a Kacing Calendar, an Army 
last, the Sporting Maga/iuc complete, 
(whole bound in scarlet morocco, at 
about a guinea per volume,) and a 
small book, as small as an Elzevir, on 
the chimney-piece, by the side of a 
cigar-case. That small book had cost 
Frank more than ail the rest put to- 
gether ; it was his Ow'u Book, his 
book par excellence; book made up by 
himself-— his Beti ing Book ! 

On a centre table w’cie deposited 
Frank's well-brushed hat — a satin- 
wood box, containing kid-gloves, of 
various delicate tints, from primrose 
to lilac — a tray full of cards and three- 
cornered notes — an opera-glass, anti 
an ivory subscription ticket to his 
opera stall. 

In one corner was an ingenious re- 
ceptacle for caiics, sticks, and whips — 
I sliould not like, in these bad times, 
to liave paid the bill for them ; — and, 
mounting guard by that receptacle, 
stood a pair of boots as bright as 
Baron Levy's — “ the force of bright- 
ness could no further go.” Frank 
was ill his dressing-gowm — very good 
taste — quite Oriental — guaranteed to 
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be true IiKlia cachmerc, anil charged 
as such. Nothing couhl bo more neat, 
tliongh perfectly simple, than the ap- 
purtenances of his break fast- table ; — 
silver tea-pot, ewer and basin — all 
fitting into his dressing- box — (for the 
which may Storr and Mortimer be 
now praised, ami some day paid !) 
Prank looked very handsome — rather 
tired, and exceedingly bored, lie had 
been trying to read the Morning Post, 
but the effort had proved too much 
for him. 

Poor dear Frank ITazeldoan ! — true 
type of many a poor dear feiiow who 
has long since gone to the dogs. And 
if, in this road to ruin, there had been 
the least thing to do the traveller any 
credit b^' the way! One feels a re- 
sf)ect for the ruin of a man lik(i Aud- 
ley Kgorton. He is ruined en roi ! 
Prom the wrecks of his fortune he 
can look down and sec stately monu- 
laiMits built from the stones of that 
dismantled edifice. In every in- 
stitution which attests the humanity 
of England, was a record of the piiiice- 
ly bounty of the public man. In those 
obj<*cts of party, for which the pro- 
verbial sinews of war are necessary — 
in those rewards for service, wliicli 
private liberality can confer — the hand 
of Egcrlon had been oj)eiie(l as with 
the lieart of a king, ^lany a rising 
member of Parliament, in those days 
when talent was brought forward 
through tlie aid of wealth and rank, 
owe<l his career to the seat which 
Audley Egertnn’s large subscription 
had S(*cure(l to him ; many an obscure 
stipporter in letters and the press 
lo«»ked back to the. day when he had 
been freed from the gaol by the 
gratitude of the patron. Phe city he 
represented was embellished at his 
cost ; through the shire that held his 
mortgaged lands, which he had rarely 
ever visited, his gold had flowed as a 
Pactolns; all that could animate its 
public spirit, or increase its civilisa- 
tion, claimed kindred with his rnimi- 
ficeiicc, and never had a claim disal- 
lowed. Even in his grand careless 
household, with its large retinue and 
superb hospitality, there was some- 
thing W'orthy of a representative of 
that time- honoured portion of oiir 
true nobility — the untitled gentlemen 
of the land. The gre.at commoner 
had, indeed, “ something to show” for 
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the money he had disdained and 
squandered. But for Frank Hazel- 
dean’s mode of getting rid of the dross, 
wdien gone, what w’ould be left to tell 
the tale ? Paltry prints in a bachelor's 
lodging ; a collection of canes and 
cherry-sticks 5 half-a-dozen letters in 
ill-spelt French from a figurante; 
some long-legged horses, fit for no- 
thing but to lose a race ; that dam- 
nable Betting- Book ; and — sic transit 
gloria — down sw'eeps some hawk of a 
Levy, on the wings of an I O H, 
and not a feather is left of the pigeon ! 

^et Frank Ilazeldeaii has stuff in 
him — a good heart, and strict honour. 
Fool though he seem, there is sound 
sterling scai'^e in some 0(1<1 corner of 
his brains, if one could but g(*t at it. 
All he wants to save him from penli- 
tiou is, to do wlnit he has never yet 
done— -viz., ])ausc and think. But, 
to bo snro, that same operation of 
tliinking is not so easy for folks nnac- 
ciist<mie(l to it, as people who think— 
think ! 

“ I can’t bear this,” said Frank 
suddenly, and springing to his feet. 
“ TJiis woman, 1 cannot get her out 
of my' head. I ought to go down to 
the governor’s ; but then if ho gets 
itito a passion and refu.scs his consent, 
where am T? And he will too, I 
fear. T wish 1 could make out wliat 
llandal advises He .seems to rc- 
eo»umeud that I .‘should marry Bea- 
trice at once, and trust to iny mother’s 
Ifiniienec to iinike all right after- 
wards. But when I a.sk, ‘ Ts tliat 
your advice?’ he backs out of it. 
Well, I suppose he is right then*. I 
can understand that lie is nnwilliiig, 
good fellow, to reconiinend anything 
that my father would disapprove. 
But .still — ” 

Here Frank stopped in hi.s .soliloquy, 
and did make his first desperate effort 
to — think ! 

Now, O dear reader, I assume, of 
course, that thou art one of the class 
to which thought i.s familiar; and, 
perhai>s, thou hast smiled in (lisdain 
or incredulity at that remark on the 
difficulty of thinking which preceded 
Frank Hazeldean’s discourse to him- 
self. Blit art thou quite sure that 
when thou hast tried to think thou 
hast always succeeded? Hast thou 
not often been duped by that pale 
visionary simulacrum of thought wldch 
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goes by the name of reverie f Honest 
old Montaigne confessed that he did 
not understand that process of sitting 
down to think, on which some folks 
express tliemselves so glibly. He 
could not think unless he had a pen 
in his hand, and a sheet of paper 
before him ; and ^o, by a manual ope- 
ration, seized and connected the links 
of ratiocination. Very often has it 
liappoiied to myself, when 1 have said 
toTIiought peremptorily, “ Hestir thy- 
self — a serious matter is before thee — 
pomler it well — think (d' it,” that 
that same 'rimiight has hehaved in the 
most refractory, rebellious manner 
conceivable— and inslea<l of concen- 
trating its rays into a single stream of 
liglit. has broken into all tlio desultory 
tints of the rainbow, colourin sense- j 
less clouds, and ninning olV into the 
seventh lieaven — so that after sitting 
a good hour by tlic clock, with brows 
as ktiit as if I was intent on stpiaring 
the circle, I have smldeidy discovered 
tli.it 1 might as well liave gone com- 
fortably to sleep- -! have been doing 
nothing biitdreain— ami tlie most non- 
sensic,.ii dreams! So wlieri Frank 
n.tzeldean.as he slot)P‘*d at that medi- 
tativ<‘ “ But still” — and leaning his 
arm on the chinuiey-pieeo, and resting 
his face on his hand, felt himself at the 
grave crisis o( life, and fancied ho was 
going ‘‘to think on it,” there onl}’' rose 
bcl'oic him a siicc(*ssion of shadowy 
pictures, llamlal Leslie with an un- 
sat i,sf.ietoiy eoimtenam-e, from which 
he could extract nothing; - - the S<iuiie, 
loc.king as black as thunder in his 
study at Ilazeldean ; — hismoiher try- 
ing to -plead for him, and gcttingherself 
piopeilv scolded for her ]).ains ; — and 
tlu'ii off went that Will-o’-t!ie-wisp 
which pretended to call itself riiouglit, 
and began ])laying ronml the pale 
ch.armmg face of Beatrice di N^egram 
the drawing-room at (birzon Street, 
and repeating^ with small eKiu voice, 
ILiiidal Leslie's assurance of the 
preceding day, “as to her affec- 
tion for y(ni, Frank, there is no 
doubt of }/wt ; she only begins to 
think you are. trilling with her.” And 
then there was a rapturous vision of 
a young genth'iiian on his knee, and 
the fair ])al(i face bathed in blushes, 
and a clrrgymim st.anding by the 
altar, and a carriage and four with 
white favours at the church door; 
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and of a honeymoon, which would 
have astonished as to honey all the 
bees of ilymettus. And in the midst 
of these phantasmagoria, which com- 
posed what Frank fondly styled 
“ making np his mind,” there came 
a single man’s elegant rat-tat-tat at 
the street door. 

“ One never has a moment for 
thinking,^' cried Frank, and he called 
out to his valet “ Not at home.” 

Hut it -was too late. Lord Spend- 
(piick was in the hall, and presently 
within the room. How d’ye do’s 
were exchanged and hands shaken. 

“ I have a 

note for yon, Ilazeliloaii.” 

Fkank, (lazily.)— “ From whom?” 

Loni> SfENDQiiKJK. — “J^evy. 
conic from him — never saw him in 
snob a fidget. He was going into tlie 
city — 1 suppose to .see X. Y. Dasln d 
off this note for } on — and w ould have 
scut it by a servant, but I said T 
would bring it.” 

Fjiank, (looking fearfully at the 
note ) — “ I hope he does not want his 
money yet. Private and confidential — 
that looks bad.” 

Si't-NDCirit’K. — “Devilish bad in- 
deed.” 

Frank opens the note and reads 
half aloud, “ Dear Ilazeldean.” 

SrEN’OQCiCK, ( interrupting. ) — 
“ (liK)d sign I He always ‘ tspeud- 
(piickii’ me when lie lemls me money ; 
and ’ti.< ‘My dear Lord’ w-hculic wants 
it back. Capit.'il sign !” 

Frank reacls on, but to himself, and 
with a changing countenance — 

“Dear Ilazeldean, — I am very 
sorry to tell you that, in conscfiuencc 
of the sudden failure of a house at 
Fiiris with which I had large dealings, 
I am jiresscd, on a sudden, for all the 
ready money I can get. 1 don’t ivant 
to inconvenience you ; but do try and 
see if 3'ou can take up those bills of 
yours which I hold, and wliicli, as you 
know-, have been due some little time. 
I had hit on a way of arranging yonr 
affairs ; but when I hinted at it, you 
seemed to dislike the idea ; and Leslie 
has since told me that j^ou have strong 
objections to giving any security on 
your prospective property. So no 
more of that, my dear fellow. I am 
called out in haste to try what I can 
do for a very charming client of mine, 
who is in great pecuniary distress, 
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though she has for her brother a 
foreign Count, as rich as Croesus. 
There is an execution in her house. 
I am going down to the tradesman 
who put it ill, but have no hope of 
softening him ; and 1 fear there will 
be others before the day is out. An- 
other reason for wanting money, if you 
can help me, 7non cher ! — An execu- 
tion in the house of one of the most 
brilliant women in London — an execu- 
tion in Curzon Street, May Fair ! It 
will be all over the town, if T can’t 
stop it. — Yours in haste. Levy. 

“ I\S. — Don’t let what I have said 
vex you too much. I should not 
trouble you if Spcndquick and Dor- 
rowcll would pay me something. 
Perhaps }' 0 u can get them to do so.” 

Struck by Frank’s silence and pale- 
ness, Lord Spendipiick here, in the 
kindest wfiy possible, laid his hand 
on the young Guardsman’s shoulder, 
and looked over the note with that 
freedom which gentlemen in difficul- 
ties take with each other’s private and 
confidential correspondence. Ills eye 
fell on the iiostscrijit. “ Oh, damn it,” 
cried Spcndquick, ‘‘ but that’s too 
bad — cmjdoying you to get me to )niy 
him ! Such horrid treachery. INlakc 
yourself easy, my dear Frank; 1 could 
never suspect you of anything so un- 
handsome. I could as soon suspect 
myself of — paying him — ” 

“ Curzon Street! Count!” mut- 
tered Frank, as if waking from a 
dream. “ It must be so.” To thrust 
on his boots — change Ids dressing- 
robe for a frock-coat — catch at his 
hat, gloves, and cane — break from 
Spoil d<i nick— descend the stairs— a 
flight at a leap — gain the street — 
throw himself into a cabriolet; all 
this was done before his astounded 
visitor could even recover breath 
enough to ask “What’s the matter?” 
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Left thus alone. Lord Spendquick 
shook his head — shook it twice, as if 
fully to convince himself that there 
w as nothing in it ; and then re-ar- 
ranging his Iiat before the looking- 
glass, and drawing on his gloves 
dclibcratclj^ ho walked down stairs, 
and strolled into White’s, but with a 
bewildered and absent air. Standing 
at the cclebralod bow-window for 
some moments in musing silence, 
Lord Siicndquick at last thus ad- 
dressed an exceedingly cynical, scep- 
tical, old rone : — 

“ Pray, do you think there is any 
truth in the stories about people in 
former times selling tlicmselves to the 
devil?” 

“ Ugh,” answered the rouc\ luncli 
ai too wise ever to be surprised. “Have 
you any ]jersoiial interest in the 
question ? ” 

“ 1 1 — no ; but a friend of mine has 
just received a letter from Levy, and 
he flew out of the room in the most 
cxtra-or-di-na-iy maimer— Just as 
people did in those days when their 
time was np ! And Levy, you know, 
is — ” 

“Not quite as great a fool as the 
other dark gentleman to whom you 
would compare him ; for Jjovy never 
made such bad bargains for himself. 
Time up ! No doulit it is. I should 
not like to be in your friend’s 
shoes.” 

“ Shoes I ” said Spcndquick, with a 
sort of shudder; “>iju never saw a 
neater fellow, nor one, to do liim jus- 
tice, who takes more time in dre.ssing 
than he does in general. And, talking 
of shoes — he rushed out with the right 
boot on the left foot, and the left boot 
on the right. Very mysterious.” And 
a third time Lord Spendquick shook 
Ills head — aiul a third t'me that head 
seemed to him woud’rous empty. 
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CliAlTEU XXV. 


But Frank had arrived in Curzon 
Street — leapt from the cabriolet — 
knocked at the door, which was open- 
ed by a strangc-looking man in a buff 
waistcoat and corduroy smalls. Frank 
gave a glance at this personage — 
pushed him aside — and rushed up 
stairs. He burst into the drawing- 


room — no Beatrice was there. A 
thin elderly man, with a manuscript 
book in his hands, appeared engaged 
in examining the furniture and mak- 
ing an inventory, with the aid of 
Madame di Negra’s upper servant. 
The thin man stared at Frank, and 
touched the hat which was on his 
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head. The servant, who was a fo- 
voigiicr, approached Frank, and said, 
in broken English, that his lady did 
not receive — that she was unwell, 
and kept her room. Frank thrust a 
sovereign into the servant’s hand, and 
begged him to tell Madanic di Negra 
that Mr llazeldean entreated the 
honour of an interview. As soon as 
the servant vanished on this errand, 
Frank seized the tliiii man by the 
arm — “What is this? — an cxecn- 
tion?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“ For what sum ? ” 

“ Fifteen hundred and forty-seven 
})ounds. We arc the tirst in posses- 
sion.’’ 

“ 'riierc arc others, then ?” 

“ Or <‘lsc, sir, we should never have 
taken this step. Most painful to oiir 
feelings, tir ; l>i:t these foreigners arc 
liero to-day, and gone to-morrow. 
And—” 

'riu! servant rc-enten‘(l. Madame 
di Ni'gra nould see IMr ITazeldoaii. 
Would he walk up stairs? Frank 
hastened to obey tins smnmons. 

JMadaine di jNegra was in a small 
toiun which was titled up as a bou- 
<!oir. Her eyes showed the traces 
of recent tears, but her face, was com- 
po.^ed, and evtm rigid, in its haughty 
tliougli mouriifid exprcssicui. Frank, 
ho\\evcr, did not pa>ise to notice her 
countenance— to licar her dignified 
salutation. All his timidity was gone. 
Jle saw but the woman whom he 
loved, in dislic.^s and humiliation. As 
tlie. door closed on him, I>c tiling him- 
self at her feet. He caught at her 
hand- -the skirt of her iMbc. 

“Oh! ISIadaiTic di Negra! — Bea- 
trice ! he exclaimed, tears in his 
e> es, and liis voice halfbroken by ge- 
nerous emotion ; “ forgive me — for- 
give me. ; don’t see in me a mere 
ac(iuainlancc. By accident 1 learned, 
or, rather, guessed — this — this strange 
insult to which you are so unworthily 
exposed. I am here. Think of me — 
but as a friend— the truest friend. 
Oh! Beatrice”— and he bent his head 
over the hand ho held — “I never 
dared say so before — it seems pre- 
saining to say U now — but I cannot 
liclj) it. I love yon — I love you with 
my whole heart and soul — to serve 
yon — if only but to serve you! — I 
ask nothing else.” And a sob went 


from his warm, young, foolish 
heart. 

The Italian was deeply moved. 
Nor was her nature that of the mere 
sordid adventuress. So much love, 
and so much confidence I She was 
not prepared to betray the one, and 
entrap the other. 

“ Rise — rise,” she said, softly ; “ I 
tliank yon gratefully. But do not 
snp])ose that I — ” 

“ Hush — hiitsh ! — you must not re- 
fuse me. Hush ! — don’t let your pride 
speak.” 

“No — it is not my pride. You 
exaggerate what is occurring here. 
You forget that I have a brother. I 
have sent for him. He is the only 
one I can apply to. Ah ! that is Iii'^ 
knock I Jhit I shall never, never 
foiget that I have found one generous 
noble, lieart in this hollow world.” 

Frank would have replied, but he 
licnrd the Count’s voice on the stairs, 
and Inul only time to rise and ^^itli- 
draw to the window, trying hard to 
repress his agitation and compose his 
connienanco. Count di IVschiera 
entered — cntcicd a.s a \ery persona- 
tion of thii beauty and magnificence 
of carel(‘ss, luxurious, pampered, ego- 
tistical vealtb His surtout, trimmed 
will! the costliest sables, flung back 
from his splendid chest. Amidst the 
folds of the glos.sy satin that enve 
loped his throat, gleamed a turquoise, 
of such value as a jeweller might have 
kept for fifty years before he could 
find a customer rich and frivolous 
enough to buj it. The, vciy head of 
Ills cane was a inasterpieeo of art, and 
the mail liiuiself, so elegant despite 
his strength, and so fresh despite his 
years! — It U astonishing how well 
meu wear when they think of no one 
but themselves ! 

“Fr-rrl” said the Count, not ob- 
serving Frank behind the draperies of 
the window ; “ I*-it — . Jt seems (0 
me that yon must have passed a very 
unpleasant quarter of an hour. And 
now — Dicu me tlu7nnc—f]uoi faire!'' 

Beatrice pointed to the window, 
and felt as if she could have sunk into 
the earth for shame. But as the 
Count spoke in French, and Frank 
did not very readily coniprclicud that 
language, the words escaped him *, 
though his ear was shocked by a cer- 
tain satirical levity of tone. 
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Frank came forward. The Count 
held out his hand, and, with a rapid 
cliangc of voice and manner, said, 

“ One whom iny sister admits at such 
a moment must be a friend to me.” 

“Mr Jlazeldcan," said Beatrice, 
with moaning, “ would indeed have 
nobly pressed on me the offer of an 
aid which I need no more, since you, 
my brother, are here." 

“ Certainly,” said the Count, with 
his superb air of grand seigneur ; “ I 
will go down and clear your house of 
this impertinent canaille. But T 
thought your affairs wore with Baron 
Levy, ile should be here.” 

“ I expect him every moment. 
Adieu I Mr Ilazoldean.” Beatrice 
extended licr hand to her young lover 
with a frankness whieli was not with- 
out a certain pathetic and cordial 
dignity. Restrained from farther 
words by the Count's presence, Frank 
bowed over the fair hand in silence, 
and retired. lie w'as on the stairs, 
when he was joined by Peschicra. 

“Mr Ilazcldean,” said the latter, 
in a low tone, “ will you come into 
the drawing-room?” 

Frank obeyed. The man employed 
in his examination of the furniture 
was still at his task ; but at a short 
whisper from the Count ho with- 
drew, 

“ My dear sir,” said Peschiera, “ 1 
am so unacquainted with your Kng- 
lish laws, and your mode of settling 
einbarrassiiieiits of this degrading 
nature, and you have evidently 
showed so kind a sympathy in my 
sister's distress, that 1 venture to ask 
you to stay here, and ai(l me in con- 
sulting witii Baron Levy.” 

Frank was just expressing his nn- 
feigned pleasure to be of the slightest 
use, when Lfivy's knock re.souuded at 
the street-door, and in auotlier mo- 
ment the Baron entered. 

“ Ouf 1 ” said Levy, ’wiping his 
brows and sinking into a chair as if 
he had been engaged in toils the most 
exhausting — “ Ouf ! this is a very 
sad business — very; and nothing, my 
dear Count, nothing but ready money 
can save us lierc.” 

“ You know my affairs, Levy,” 
replied Peschiera, mournfully shaking 
his head, and that though in a few 


months, or it may be weeks, I could 
discharge with ease my siateFs debfs, 
whatever their amount, yet at this, 
moment, and in a strange laud, I 
have not the power to do so. The 
money I brought with me is nearly 
exhausted. Can you not advance 
the requisite sum ? ” 

“ Impossible ! — ^Mr Ilazeldean is 
aware of the distress under which I 
labour myself.” 

“Jn that case,” said the Count, 
“ all we can do to-day is to remove 
my sister, and let the execution pro- 
ceed. Moiin while 1 will go among 
my friends, and see what 1 can borrow 
from them.” 

“ Alas ! ” said Levy, rising and 
looking out of tlic window — “ alas I 
we cannot remove the Marchesa — 
the worst is to conic. Look ! — you see 
those three men ; they have a w rit 
against her person : the moment she 
sets her foot out of these doors she 
will be arrested.” * 

“ Arrested ! ” exclaimed Peschiera 
and Frank in a breath. 

“ I liave done my best to prevent 
this disgrace, hut hi vain,” said the 
Baron, looking very wretclicd. “You 
see, these Engli.'^h tradespeople fancy 
they have no hold upon foreigners. 
But we can get bail ; she must not 
go to prison — ” 

“ Prison ! ” echoed Frank. Tic 
hastened to Levy and drew him 
aside, 'fhe Count seemed paralysed 
by shame and gru'f*. Throwing him- 
self back on iIjq^ sofa, he covered his 
face with his hands. 

“ My sister ! ” groaned the Count — 
“ daughter to a Peschiera, widow to 
di Negra!” There was something 
affecting in the proud woe of this 
grand patrician. 

“What is the whispered 

Frank, anxious that the poor Count 
should not overhear him ; and indeed 
the Count seemed too stunned and 
overwhelmed to hear anything less 
loud than a clap of thunder ! 

“ We may settle all liabilities for 
£5000. Nothing to Peschiera, who is 
enormously rich. Entre nous^ I doubt 
his assurance that he is without ready 
money. It may be so, but — ” 

“ £5000 1 flow can I raise such a 
sum ! ” 


At that date the law of mesne process existed still. 
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“ You, my dear Hazeldean ? What 
arc you talking about V To be sure, 
yaii could raise twice as much with a 
stroke of your pen, and tlirow your 
own debts into the bargain. But — to 
bo so generous to an acquaintance I” 

“ Acquaintance — Miulauio di 
Negra ! — the height of my ambition is 
to claim her as niy wife ! ” 

“And these debts don’t startle 
yon ? ” 

“If a man loves,” answered 
Frank simply, “he feels it most when 
the. woman he loves is in aflflietion. 
And,” he added, after a pause, 

‘‘ tliongh these del)ts are faults, kind- 
ness at this moment may give me tlie 
power to cure for ever butli her faults 
ami iny own. 1 can raise this money 
by a stroke of the pen 1 How V ” 

“On the Casino properU.” 

Frmik drew buck. 

“ No other way V ” 

“ Of course not. But Tknow jour 
scruples; let us see if they can be 
conciliated. You would many Ma- 
dame di Negra; she will have 000 
on her wedding-day. Why not ar- 
range that, out of this sum. youranti- 
cipativo charge on tlic Ca^im» pro- 
p(‘.riy be paid iit once? Thus, in 
truth, it will be but for a few weeks 
that the charge will exist. Tlie bond 
will remain locked in iny desk — it 
can never come to your falhei’s 
knowledge, nor wound his feelings. 
And when you marry, (if you will 
but be prudent in tlie meauwliile,) 
you Avill not owe a debt in the 
world.” 

Here the Count suddenly started 
up. 

“ Mr lla/A'ldean, 1 asked you to 
stay ami aid us by your counst-l ; 1 
see now that counsel is unavailing. 
'I'liis blow on our hon.>40 niiistfall ! I 
tliank you, sir — I thank you. Fare- 
well. Levy, come with me to inj” 
poor sister, and prepare her for the 
worst,” 

“ Count,” said Frank, “ hear me. 
My acipiaiiitanee with you is but 
slight, but I have long known and — ■ 
and esteemed your sister. Baron 
Levy has suggested a mode in which 
I can have the hcnoiir and the happi- 
ness of removing this temporary but 
painful embarrassment. I can ad- 
vance the money.” 

“ No — no ! ” exclaimed Peschiera. 
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“How can you suppose that I will 
hear of such a proposition? Your 
youth and benevolence mislead and 
blind you. Impossible, sir — impos- 
sible! Why, even if I had no pride^ 
no delicacy of my own, my sister’s 
fair fame — ” 

“Would suffer indeed,” interrupted 
Lev}’^, “ if she were uiith'r such obli- 
gation to any one but l)cr affianced 
liusbaiid. Nor, w'hatever niy regard 
for yon. Count, could I suffer iny 
client, Mr Hazeldean, to make this 
advance upon any les.s valid soeurily 
tfiaii that of the fortune, to which 
Madame di N(‘gra is entitled.” 

“Ha! — is this indeed so? You 
are a suitor for my sister’s hand, Mr 
Hazeldean ? ” 

“ But not at this moment — not to 
owe her hand to the compulsion 
of gratitude,” answered gentleman 
Frank. 

“ (Iratitude! And vou do not know 
her iieart, tlien ? Do m»t know — ” 
the Count interrupted hini'icU, and 
went on after a f)ause. “ Mr Hazel- 
dean, 1 need not say, that we rank 
among the first Imiises in Knrope. 
My pride led me forniei ly into the error 
ot disposing ot my sister's hand to one 
\\liom she did not love— merely be- 
cause in rank he was her eipial. I 
will not agsiln commit such an error, 
nor Ma)uli] Beatiice again obey me if 
J sought to constrain her. Where 
.•ilie marries, tlu-re she will love. If, 
indeed, she ai'cept y<»u, as I believe 
slic it will be from aff'eetion 

solely. If she doi'.s, 1 caniint .'•eriiplo 
to accept this loan — a loan from a 
}irother-in-hnv — loan to me, and not 
eh.arged against her fortune ! 'J'haty 
sir, (inruing to Levy, with his grand 
air,) you w ill take care to arrange. 
If she do not acec'pt you, Mr Hazel- 
de.'in, the loan, 1 lepeat, is not to be 
thought of. Pardon me, if I leave 
you. 'J'his, one way or other, must 
be decided at once.” The C^onnt in- 
clined Ids head with much stateliness, 
and then ijiiilted ther«»om. His step 
was heard ascending the stairs. 

“ If,” said Levy, in the tone of a 
mere man of business — “ if the Count 
pay the debts, and the lady’s fortiine 
be only cliarged w'ith your own — after 
all it will not be a bad marriage, in tlie 
world’s eye, nor ought it to be in a 
father’s. Trust me, we shall get Mr 
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Hazcldcan's consent, and cheerfully 
too.” 

Frank did not listen ; he could only 
listen to his love, to his heart beating 
loud with hope and with fear. 

Levy sate down before the table, 
and drew up a long list of figures in a 
v<‘ry neat hand — a list of figures on 
two accounts, which the post-obit on 
the Casino was destined to efface. 

After a lapse of time, wdiicli to 
Frank scorned interminable, the Count 
reappeared. He took Frank aside, 
w ith a gesture to l-<cvy, who rose, and 
retired into the drawing-room. 

“ My dear 3’oung friend,” said 
Pcschiera, “as I suspected, my sister’s 
licart is wholly yours. Stop ; hear 
me out. But unluckily, I informed 
her ofj’our generous proposal ; it was 
most unguarded, most ill-judged in 
me, and that has wellnigh spoiled all ; 
she has so much pride and spirit ; so 
great a fear that you may think your- 
self betra^’cd into an imprudence you 
ma}’^ hereafter regret, that 1 am sure 
she will tell you she does not love 
you, she cannot accept you, and so 
forth. Lovers like you are not easily 
deceived. Don’t go by her words ; 
but you shall see her yourself and 
judge. Come.” 

Follow'cd mechanicall}' by Frank, 
the Count ascended the stairs and 
threw” open the door of Beatrice’s 
room. The Marchesa’s back was 
turned ; but Frank could see that she 
w as weeping. 

“ I have brought my friend to plead 
for himself,” said the Count in French ; 

“ and take my advice, sister, and do 
not throw away all prospect of real 
and solid liappiness for a vain scruple. 
Ihcd me I ” He retired and left Frank 
alone with Beatrice. 

Then the Marchesa, as if b^' a violent 
effort, so sudden w'as her movement, 
and so w'ild her look, turned her face 
to her w”Ooer, and came up to him, 
W'hcre ho stood. 

“ Oh ! ” she said, clasping her 
hands, “ is this true ? You would save 
me from disgrace, from a prison — and 
what can 1 give you in return ? My 
love ! No, ’no. I will not deceive 
3”OU. Young, fair, noble, as you are, 

I do not love you, as you should be 
loved. Go ; leave this house ; j'ou 
do not know my brother. Go, go — 
while 1 have still strength, still virtue 
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enough to reject whatever may pro- 
tect me from him ! whatever — may — 
Oh— go, go. • 

“ You do not love me,” said Frank. 
“ Well, I don’t wonder at it you are 
so brilliant, so superior to me. I w ill 
abandon hope — I will leave 3”ou as 
yon command me. But at least 1 
will not part with my privilege to 
serve j’ou. As for the rest — shame 
on mo if I could be mean enough to 
boast of love, and enforce a suit, at 
such a moment.” 

Frank turned his face and stoic 
away softl}”. He did not arrest his 
steps at the drawing-room ; he w ent 
into the parlour, wrote a brief lino to 
Ijcvy charging him quietl}” to disjniss 
the execution, and to come to Frank’s 
rooms with the necessary deeds ; and, 
above all, to say nothing to the 
Count. Then he went out of the house 
and walked back to his lodgings. 

Tliat evening Levy came to him, 
and accounts w'cre gone into, and 
papers signed ; and the next morn- 
ing Madame di Negra was free 
from debt ; and there was a great 
claim on the reversion of the Casino 
estates; and at the noon of that 
next day llandal was closeted with 
Beatrice ; and before the night, came 
a note from Mailame di Negra, hur- 
ried, blurred with tears, summon- 
ing Frank to Curzoii Street. And 
when he entered the Marchesa’s 
drawing-room, Pcschiera was scaled 
beside his sisler : and rising at 
Frank’s entrance, said “ My dear 
brother-in-law!” and placed Frank’s 
hand in Beatrice’s. 

“ You accept me — 3”Ou accept me — 
and of your ow^n free wdll and choice V ” 

And Beatrice answ ered, “ Bear 
with me a little, and I will try to re- 
pay you with ..11 1113’ — all 103^ — ” 
She stopped short, and sobbed aloud. 

“I never thought her capable of 
such ’acute feeling, such strong at- 
tachment,” whispered the Count. 

Frank heard, and his face was 
radiant. By degrees Madame di 
Negra reco^'ered composure, and she 
listened with what her 3’ouiig lover 
deemed a tender interest, but wihat, 
in fact, was mournful and humbled 
resignation, to his jo3”Ous talk of the 
future. To him the hours passed b3', 
brief and bright, like a flash of sun- 
light. And his dreams, when he re- 
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tired to rest, were so golden 1 But, 
when he awoke the next morning, bo 
said to himself, “What— what will 
they say at the Hall?” 

At that same hour Beatrice, bniy- 
ing her face on her pillow, turned 
from the loathsome day, and could 
have prayed for death. At that same 
hour, Giulio Fraiizini, Count di 
reschicra, dismissing some gaunt, 
haggard Italians, with whom lie had 
been in close confereneo, sallied forth 
to reconnoitre the house that con- 
tained Violautc. At that same hour, 
Baron Levy was seated before his 
desk casting up a deadly array of 
figures, headed “ Account with the 
Right lion. Aiidley Kgerton, M.P., 
7)/-. and title-deeds strewed 
around him, and Frank Hazcldeaifs 
post-obit peeping out fresh from the 
cider parchments. At that same 
hour, Audloy Egerton had just con- 
cluded a letter from the chairman of 
his committee in the city ho repre- 
sented, which letter informed him he 
had not a chance of being re-elected. 
And the lines of his face were as com- 
posed as usual, and his foot rested 
as firm on the grim iron box; but his 
hand was pressed to his Iicart, and 
hi^ eye was on the clock; and his 

voice muttered — “ Dr ¥ should 

be here!” And at that hour Harley 
L’Estrange, who the previous night 
had charmed courtly crowds with 


his gay humour, was pacing to and 
fro the room in his hotel with rest- 
less strides and many a heavy sigh 
and Leonard was standing by the 
fountain in his garden, and watching 
the wintry sunbeams that sparkled 
athwart the spray ;— and Violante was 
leaning on llcleirs shoulder, and try- 
ing archly, yet innocently, to lead 
Helen to talk of Leonard;— and Helen 
was gazing steadfastly on the floor, 
and answering but by monosyllables;— 
and Randal Leslie was w^alkiiig dowm 
to his oilicc for the last time, and 
reading, as lie passed across tlic Green 
Park, a letter from ImnCy from his 
sister; and then, suddenly crumpling 
the letter in his thin pale hand, he 
looked np, beheld in the distance the 
s}>ircs of the groat national Abbey; 
and recalling tlie words of our hero 
Nelson, lie muttered— “ Victory and 
W'estminstor, but not the abbey 1” 
And Randal Leslie felt that, within 
the last few days, he bad made a vast 
stride in his ambition ; — his grasp 
on the old Leslie lands — Frank Hazel- 
dean betrothed, and possibly disin- 
herited;— and Dick Avencl, in the 
back ground, opening, against the 
hated Lansmerc interest, that same 
scat in Parliament wliicli had first 
welcomed into public life Randafs 
ruined patron. 

lint some must laugh, and .some must w«cp ; 

Thus ruii^ tlic world away ! ’’ 
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AMERICAN MILITARY RECONNOISSANCES. 


Military works arc not exactly 
the kind of literature we look for 
from the United States. The j^ijjautic 
Kiiropean wars which ensanguined 
the early years of the century, make 
us apt to Viepreciate all contests that 
have since occurred. With Anster- 
litz and Jena, Leipzig and Toulouse, 
Salamanca and Waterloo, fresh in 
our memory, we scarcely heed the 
gallant actions of which Ilungary and 
Northern Italy have recently been 
the scene. Still less do we regard, 
otherwise than with a smiht, the easy 
triumphs obtained by Anglo-Ameri- 
cans over Indians and Mexicans. 
And, therefore, we were glad to 
tind, on examining these two bulky 
volumes of Military Ilrcimmissancfs^ 
that they had other claims to interest 
besides the narration of unequal 
combats between the stalwart and 
intrepid children of the Union and 
the degenerate descendants of the 
Spanish Conquistadores. Their mili- 
tary portions are (|uite subordinate, 
and they may be read as books of 
travel, written by highly Intelligent 
and scientilic iri(!n. They comprise 
the notes and reports of several 
American staff and engineer oliic»‘Ts 
sent at different times to explore 
Now Mexico, 'fexas, the coiiutry of 
the Navajos Indians, ami other wild 
and little known districts south and 
west of the Slates — to which much of 
the territory thus travelled over has 
since been annexed. 'riie most 
copious and interesting of the reports 
is that of Major (then Licutelmiit) 
Emory, who, in June 1810, received 
orders to repair to Fort Lea veil worth, 
with three junior ollicers, and to repoi t 
himself and party to Colonel Kearney, 
as field and topographical engineers 
to his command. Colonel Kearney’s 
coliiinn, rather magniloi|uently styled 
“The Army of the West,” was des- 
tined to strike a blow at the northeni 


provinces of Mexico, particularly at 
New Mexico and California. This 
“ Army of the West ” was on a very 
diminutive scale, consisting of two 
batteries of six-pounders, three 
squadrons of dragoons, a regiment of 
Missouri cavalry, and two companies 
of infantry. It was part of Lieu- 
tenant Emory’s instructions that, 
when military duties permitted, he 
and his subalterns should give their 
time and attention to the observation 
of the regions they were to traverse. 
The calls upon their military services 
proving extremely limited, they dili- 
gently^ pursued their peaceable and 
scientiMc researches, to which we are 
now indebted for a closely printed 
volume of notes, a large number of 
drawings of scenery, plants, antiqui- 
ties, Indians, i&c., and a map, as 
large as a tabic-cloth, of the route of 
the expedition. The other and more 
lately printed volume, more miscella- 
neous, and pcrha])S less generally 
interesting in its printed contents, 
surpasses its companion in the merits 
of its pictorial portion, consisting of 
seventy- live plates, many of them 
very curious, and some of them 
remarkably good specimens of the 
new art of printing in colours. 

Any common map of North Ame- 
rica will show'in an instant the route 
followed by J/icntciiant Emory. 
Starting from Fort Leavenworth, 
which is situated a little north of the 
junction of the Kan/as with the Mis- 
souri, he marched in a south-westerly' 
direction to Santa Fc, then nearly 
due south through the country of the 
Navajos and Apaches Indians, and 
then west to San Diego on the 
Pacilic. A great portion of this 
routt^ was through regions previously 
little explored. The contrary was 
the case with its earliest portion, 
namely, from Fort Leavenworth to 
Bent’s Fort, which has been much 
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visited. It is not till ho quits the 
latter place that Lieutenant Emory 
commences his miscellaneous notes, 
previously confining himself to scien- 
tific, and especially astronomical, ob- 
servations. From Bent’s Fort to 
Santa Fe was little more than a fort- 
night’s march. At Santa Fe the 
Mexican general, Armijo, was in 
command, and there might probably 
be fighting. But on the approach of 
the invaders, Armijo’s heart failed 
him : he abandoned, without a shot, 
his advautagooiis and very defensible 
position, and tied southwards. 

As we approached the ruins of the 
ancient town of f^ecos, a large fat fellow, 
TnoiintcMl on a mule, came towards us at 
fall speed, and extending his hand to the 
general, congratulated him on the arrival 
of himself and army. He saiil, with a 
roar of laughter, ‘ Armijo and his troops 
have gone to h — , nnd the Canon is all 
clear.* This was tlio Alcalde of th<; 
acttlement, two miles np the Pecos from 
the ruins whore we encamped. Pecos, 
once a fortified town, is built on a pro- 
montory or rock, somewhat in the shape 
of a foot. Here burned, until within 
seven years, the eternal fires of Mon- 
tezuma, atnl the remains of the architec- 
ture exiiibit, in a prominent manner, the 
engraftiiieut of the Catliolio church upon 
the ancient religion of the country. At 
one end of the short spur forming the 
terminus of the promont^y, are the 
remains of the estu/aj (stove or furnace 
for the preservation of the eternal fire,) 
with all its parts di'^tinct ; at the other 
are the '-eninnis of the ('atliolic church, 
both .showing the distinctive marks and 
emblems of the two religion.^. The fire.s 
from the burned and sent their 

incense through the same altars from 
which was preached the doctrine of 
Christ, Two religious so utterly different 
in theory were here, as iii all Mexico, 
blended in liariiionions practice until 
about a century since, when tlie town 
was sacked by a band of In<li;in>4. Amid'-t 
the havoc of plunder, the faithnil Indian 
managed to keep his lire burning in the 
estufa^ and it was continued till a few 
years since, when the tribe became al- 
most extinct. Their devotions rapidly 
diminished their numbers, until they 
became so few as to be unable to keep 
their immense estufa (forty feet in di- 
ameter) repleuihlied, when they aban- 
doned the place and joined a tribe of the 
original race over the mountain.s, about 
sixty miles south. There, it is said, to 
this day they keep up their fire, which 
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has never yet been extinguished. The 
labour, watchfulness, and exposure to 
heat, consequent on this practice of their 
faith, is fast reducing this remnant of the 
Montezuma race ; and a few years will, 
in all probability, see the last of this 
interesting people.” 

The Indians in general, Mr Emory 
states, were delighted to exchange 
Mexican for American nia.^ters. The 
day after his arrival at Santa Fe, the 
chiefs of the largo and formidable 
tribe of the Pueblo liidian.s came to 
give in their joyful adhesion to the 
invaders. Tlie.se Indians are some of 
the best and most peaceable inhabi- 
tants of New Mexico. Very soon 
after the Spanish conquest they em- 
braced the religion, manners, and 
cu.storns of their masters. A tra- 
dition was long current amongst 
them, thej’^ told tlic American officers, 
that the wliite man would come from 
the far cast and release them from 
Spanish bondage. From Taos and 
other places deputations arrived to 
give in their allegiance, and to ask pro- 
tection from hostile Indians ; and a 
band of Navajo.s, naked savage- look- 
ing fellows, also dropped in and took^ 
nj) their (piarters with the interpreter 
to the expedition, just opposite Mr 
Emory’s loilging. ‘‘ Tliey ate, drank, 
and slept .all the time, noticing nothing 
but a little cinnamon -coloured naked 
brat that was playing in the court, 
which they gazed at with the eyes of 
gastrononie.s.” Tlie Navajos are a 
robber tribe, dwelling in Jioles and 
caverns in lofty mountains, difficult 
of access, westward from Santa Fe 
.and the llio del Norte, and descend- 
ing at night into the valleys to cany 
otV the fruit, cattle, women, and 
cliildrcn of the Mexic.xn.s. To assail 
and subdne them in their stronglioUls 
is an enterpriso which the Mexicans 
never dreamed of attempting, ami 
which Air Emory believed would be 
no easy task evdUfor bis own coiiutry- 
men. Armijo, dm iiig his government 
of Now Mexico, would not allow tho 
inhabit.anta to make war on these 
banditti, whom he took advantage of 
as a means of intimidation and extor- 
tion, as a lliLcf might avail of a savage 
dog. Any who oft'ended him were 
pretty sure to have a visit from tho 
Navajos. Three years after Mr 
Emory’s expedition, a military re- 
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connoissance was made from Santa Fc 
to the Navajo country, under com- 
mand of Colonel Washington, gover- 
nor of New Mexico. Lieutenant 
Simpson, of the Topographical En- 
gineers, accompanied it, and we turn 
to Ills report (included in the second 
volume under notice) for some parti- 
culars of this predatory tribe and its 
district. The object of the expedi- 
tion was to enforce compliance with 
a treaty made with the Navajos hy a 
United States officer, by which they 
liad pledged themselves to give up ail 
Mexican captives, all murderers of 
Mexicans, who might be secreted 
amongst them, and all the Mexican 
stock they had driven oiV since the 
establishment of the government of 
the United States in that province. 
Several head-men of the Navajos 
came into camp for a talk with 
(^oloncl Washington and Mr Cal- 
houn, (the Indian agent,) and it w'ns 
agreed that on the following day the 
chiefs of the tribe should hold a con- 
ference with the American oflicers. 
Accordingly, at noon tlic next day, 
'which was the JUst August, Narbona, 
the head chief of the Nav ijos, a man 
of eighty, whoso iiortrait (that of a 
handsome old man, with a atraiglit 
nose, a high forehead, and little or 
iiotUlug of the savage in his aspect,) 
is given by Lieutenant Simpson, came 
into camp, accompanied by two other 
chiefs, and a colloquy was held witli 
them through Sandoval, Navajo guide 
and interpreter to the expedition. 
Tlie Indians agreed to the deinands 
of the white men, who promised them 
protection and presents,- and it was 
settled that another council should 
shortly he held at Clielly, for the 
arrangement of further details. 

“The council breaking up, Sainloval 
harangued some two or three hundred 
JiTavajos, ranged before him on horse- 
back ; the object, as it occurred to me, 
being to explain to th^ the views and 
purposes of the government of the United 
States. Sandoval him.sclf, liabited in his 
gorgeous dress, fwe could give no idea 
of its richness and brilliant colouring 
without here presenting Mr Simpson's 
52d plate, a coloured print of a Navajo in 
full costume,] and all the Navajos as gor- 
geously decked in red, blue, and white, 
with rifle erect in hand ; the spectacle 
was very imposing. But soon I perceived 
there was likely to be .some more feerious 


work than inerc talking. It appears 
that it was ascertained very satisfactorily 
tliat there was then amongst the horses, 
in the possession of the Navajos present, 
one whicli belonged -.to a Mexican, a 
member of Colonel Wasl»iiigtou*s com- 
mand. The colonel, particularly as the 
possessor of it acknowledged it to be 
stolen, demanded its immediate restora- 
tion. The Navajos demurred. He then 
told them that, unless they restored it 
imnicdiatcly, they would be firo<l into. 
They replied that the man in wliose pos- 
session the horse was had fled. Colonel 
Washington then directed Lieutenant 
Tores to sci/.o one in reprisal. The 
Navajos scampered off at the top of their 
.speed. The guard present was tlicn 
onlercd to lire upon tlieiu — the result of 
which wa^ that their liead chief, Nar- 
boiKi, was shot dead on the spot ; and six 
others, as the Navajos sub«equently told 
us, were mortally wounded. Major 
Peck also threw amongst them, very 
handsomely, much to their terror, when 
they were afar off and thought th^y <50!ild 
with safety relax their flight, a couple of 
round shot. These people evidently gave 
signs of being tricsky and unreliable, and 
probably never will be chastened into 
perfect subjection until troops arc station' 
ed imnied lately amontjsl thrni,** 

This wliolesalc shooting, for so 
trifling a thing as a stolen horso, seems 
rather sharp practice ; but perhaps it 
was judicious to intimidate tlie Nava- 
jos at flrst^tarting. They certainly 
showed no such formidable rosi-?tancc 
as had been anticipated, three years 
previously, hy Ijibuteiiant Emory. 
The expedition continued its inurcl;, 
preceded by forty Pueblo Indians as an 
advanced guard, through a most for- 
midable defile, which received the name 
of Washington Pass. The Jbioblos 
were conunauded by a chief of their 
own election, Owtewaby name, whose 
portrait, given hy LIr Simpson, is 
more like that of some old weather- 
beaten Spanish guerilla- Je.idcr than 
of an Indian. Indeed, most of the 
portraits contained in these two 
volumes have much of the Spanish 
character of physiognomy, easily ex- 
plicable by three centuries of license 
and oppression. Mariano Martinez, 
another Navajo chief, lias the very 
features and expression of a Castilian 
or Biscayan peasant. lie came into 
camp a few days after Narboj^a’s 
death, embraced Colonel Washington, 
and declared his wish for peace, and 
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his willingness to comply with the 
conditions of the treaty. Then, again 
embracing the American officers, 
“ very impressively and with much 
endearment,” he departed to seek and 
restore the captives and plunder 
claimed from his tribe. Fear had 
probably something to do with his 
humility and submission, for by this 
time the expedition was in the very 
heart of the Navajo country, close to 
the renowned canon of Chelly. The 
word caTioii, sometimes applied to a 
shallow valley, more commonly means 
a very deep and narrow one, or rather 
a ravine, enclosed between lofty es- 
carpments. The canon of Chelly is 
of the latter description, find of most 
remarkable configuration. It has long 
been celebrated in Mexico for its great 
depth and for the impregnable posi- 
tions it affords, as well as fora strong 
fort it Avas said to contain, and which, 
according to Caravajal, Mr Simpson’s 
IVIexican guide, w'as so high as to re- 
quire fifteen I adders to scale it, seven 
of which the said Caravajal affirmed 
that lie, oil one occasion, ascended, 
but was not permitted to go higher. 
From their camp, Avithin five miles of 
Chelly, a large party of the American 
olliccrs visited the cauon^ which more 
than fullilled their anticipations — so 
great Avas its depth, so precipitous its 
rocks, so boautiful and regular its 
stratification. Plate 48, VicAV of 
the cailon of Chelly near its head,” 
although only a rough lithograph on 
a minute scale, gives an imposing idea 
of the gloomy depths of this natural 
Avoiider. At that spot Mr SiinpKSon 
estimated it to be about eight hundred 
feet deep. 

At its bottom,” he says, stream 
of water could be seen winding its way 
along it, the great depth causing it to 
appear like a mere riband. As far as 
liuic would permit an examination, for a 
depth of about three hundred feet — I 
could descend no farther, on account of 
the Avail becoming vertical — the forma- 
tion ai>peared to be saudstoiie, horizon- 
tally stratified Avith drift conglomerate. 
At this depth I found, protruding horizon- 
tally from the wall, its end only sticking 
out, a petrified tree of about a foot in 
diameter, a fragment of which 1 broke off 
as a specimen. How did this tree get 
there { 1 also picked up at this point, 
upon the shelf on which I was standing, 
a species of iron ore, probably red hema- 
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tile. The colonel commanding returning 
to camp, after a cursory look at the canon, 
ill order to put the troops in motion for 
the day’s march, 1 had not the' time ne- 
cessary to make the foil examination 
Avhich I would have liked. I saw, how- 
eA'er, enough to assure me that this canon 
is not more worthy the attention of the 
loA^er of nature than it is of the mineralo- 
gist and geologist.” 

Three days' later, Lieutenant Simp- 
son, attended by his assistant engi- 
neers and draughtsmen, and escorted 
by sixty men and several officers, 
went to reconnoitre the caiion. The 
account he gives of it is most curious 
and interesting. At its nioutli the 
walls were Ioav ; but as he proceeded, 
their altitude increased, until, at about 
three miles from the entrance, they 
assumed a stupendous appearance. 
The floor of the ravine, Avhicli in some 
places was no more than one hundred 
and fifty feet Avide — although gene- 
rally more than double that width — 
is a heavy sand. The escarpment 
Avails, which are a red amorphous 
sandstone, arc rather friable, and 
show imperfect seams of stratification 
— the dip being slight, and tOAvards 
the Avest. Almost perfectly vertical, 
they look as if they had been chiselled 
by the hand of art ; and occasionally 
cizous marks, apparently the effect of 
the rotaiy attrition of contiguous 
masses, could be seen on their faces.” 
Having proceeded about three miles, 
the party turned into a left-hand 
branch of the caiion. This branch 
was one hundred and fifty to tAvo 
hundred yards wide, and its walls of 
the same tOAA’^ering height as those of 
the main line of ravine. Tavo or three 
patches of corn, with melons and 
pumpkins groAving amongst it, were 
met with on the way; and then, after 
folloAving this left-hand branch for 
half a mile, Mr Simpson turned to his 
right up a narrow secondary branch, 
enclosed between vertical Avails three 
hundred feet high, w'hich in some 
places are Avitliout a scam in their 
surface from top to bottom. 

About half a mile up this branch,” 
continues Mr Simpson, *Mn the right-hand 
escarpment wall, is a hemispherical cave, 
canopied by some stupendous rocks, 
a small, cool, acceptable spring being 
sheltered by it. A few yards further, 
this branch terminates in an almost ver- 
2 G 
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iical wall, affording no pathway for the 
ascent or descent of troops. At the head 
of this branch I noticed two or three 
hackberry trees, and also the stramonium, 
the first plant of the kind we have seen. 
Iletracing our steps to the primary branch 
we had left, we followed it up to its head, 
which we found but two or three hundred 
yards above the fork — the side walls still 
continuing stupendous, and some fine 
caves being visible here and there within 
them. 1 also noticed here some small 
habitations, made up of natural over- 
hanging rock, and artificial walls, laid in 
stone and mortar- -the latter forming the 
front portion of the dwelling.” 

It would be necessary to transcribe 
the whole of JNIr Siinpaoii\s minute 
account of his visit to the cauoii and 
its branches, in order to convey to 
the reader a just idea of that most 
cx-traordinary and gigantic fissure. 
Even then the idea obtained might 
be incommensurate with the grandeur 
of the subject, if the description were 
unaided by the three plates, dashed 
oft' with a bold, rough pencil, in which 
Mr Simpson's drmiglitsnian has given 
us a better notion of the grim aspect 
and huge proportions of the ravine 
than words could well supply. Hav- 
ing explored ' the lateral branches, 
without seeing any sign of the cele- 
brated fort, the party then couthuicd 
their progress up the main channel, 
passing some ruined villages, perched 
on shelves of the rock wall. Near 
one of these, about five miles from 
the entrance, they observed, in tiie 
bed of the caTion, the ordinary Na- 
vajo hut, (a common Indian lodge of 
conical form, constructed of poles 
united at the apex, and covered with 
bark, bushes, and mud,) and, hard by 
it, a poach orchard. 

A mile farther, observing several 
Navajos, high above us, on the verge of 
the north wall, shouting and gesticulat- 
ing as if they were very glad to see us, 
what was our astonishment wheu they 
commeuced tripping down the almost 
vertical wall before them as nimbly and 
dexterously as miniict-dancers ! Indeed, 
the force of gravity, and their descent 
upon a steep inclined plane, made such 
a kind of perform aiice absolutely neces- 
sary to insure their equilibrium. All 
seemed to allow that this was one of 
the most wonderful feats they had ever 
witnessed.”' 


After thia meeting, the party passed 
more ruins of considerable villages, 
mostly built on shelves, and accessible 
only by ladders. Fragments of curi- 
ously-marked pottery were picked up, 
of which drawings are given. Tho 
walls, still of ivd sandstone, increased 
in the magnificence of their propor- 
tions, at intervals presenting 
hundreds of feet in length, and three 
or four hundred in height, beautifully 
smooth and vertical. About eight 
miles up the callon, a small rill, pre- 
viously lost in the deep sand, re- 
appeared above ground. At last, at 
nine and a half miles from the en- 
trance, the horses of tlic Tueblo 
Indians who accompanied him not 
being strong ciiongli to go farther, 
and the much talkcd-of presidio or 
fort not appearing, Mr Simpson 
resolved to return to camp. The 
height of the walls, at the point where 
he turned back, ho ascertained to bo 
five hundred and two feet, and still 
increasing. The length of the caiioii 
ho conjectures-— he does not mention 
on wliat groimds— to be about twenty- 
five miles. Its average width, as far 
as ho ascended it, was two hundred 
yards. 

" Both in going up and returning 
through the canon, groups of Navajos and 
single persons were seen by us, high above 
our heads, ga/iug upon us from its walks. 
A fellow upon horseback, relieved as he 
was sharply against the sky, and scanning 
us from his elevation, appeared parti- 
cularly picturesiiue. Whenever wc met 
them iu the canon, they were very friendly 
— the principal chief, Martinez, joining 
and accompanying ns iu our exploration, 
and the proprietors of the poach orchards 
bringing out blanket-loads of the fruit (at 
best but of ordinary quality) for distri- 
bution among the troops. 1 noticed the 
cross, the usual emb.em of the Homan 
Catholic faith, stuck up but in one in- 
stance in the canon, and this is the only 
one I have seen in the Navajo country.” 

Mr Simpson was assured by Mar- 
tinez that ho and his companions 
were the first American troops that 
had visited Chelly. Ilis visit, he 
considers, has solved the mystery of 
the wonderful cation, and dissipated 
the notion previously entertained that 
upon a plateau, near its mouth, stood 
a high insulated fort, to which tho 
Naviyos repaired when danger ap- 
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proa^hed. The report was very likely 
to be originated by the elevated posi- 
tion of some of the old Mexican vil- 
lages, and also, perhaps, by the lofty 
shelves of the rock walls, to which 
the sure-footed Navajos may have 
fled when enemies were at hand, and 
to scale some of which would have 
t«akcn more than the “ fifteen lad- 
ders” spoken of by Caravajal. We 
cannot bnt regret that Mr Simpson 
did not prosecute his researches till 
he reached the extremity of the main 
caiion. However unnecessary in a 
military point of view, tlic results of 
such an expedition could not have 
been otherwise than highly interest- 
ing to science, and especially to the 
geologist. We can hardly doubt that 
the perusal of his report will stimu- 
late adventurous travellers to an 
early exploration of tlie wonderful 
cafioii. It offers, indeed, a wide field 
for speculation, and abounds in yioints 
of the strongest interest. Its origin — 
whether a natural fissure or from 
aqueous agents (Mr Simpson seems 
to incline to the former hypothesis) — 
its ruins, broken pottery, and other 
antiquities — its minerals and ]>ianls, 
arc all fresli and fascinating subjects 
for investigation. The Kavajos, too, 
arc a peojdc well worth making 
acquaintance with ; presenting, as 
they do, a singular mixture of bar- 
barism with ingenuity and civilisa- 
tion. From what Mr Simpson had 
seen of them, he fully expected, on 
ascending the caiion, to find they had 
better habitations than the wretched 
wigwams we have already described. 
But no others did he discover, save 
ruined houses and villages, of whose 
origin the Navajos could give no 
account; and he was struck by the 
anomaly, that dwellers in miserable 
mud lodges should be the best blanket 
manufacturers in the world. “The 
sarape Navajo,” says Gregg, in his 
Commerce of the Prairies ^ “is of so 
close and dense a texture, that it will 
frequently hold water almost as well 
as gum-elastic cloth. It is, therefore, 
highly prized for protection against 
the rains. Some of the finer qualities 
arc often sold among the Mexicans 
as high as fifty or sixty dollars each.” 
Gregg also speaks of the Navajos 
producing “ sbme exquisite styles of 
cotton textures,” and of their inge- 


nuity in feather embroidery ; but Mr 
Simpson could discover amongst them 
no traces of either of these two arts, 
although they are fond' of decorating 
their persons with plumage of birds, 
and display much taste in its selec- 
tion and arrangement. Mr Simpson 
particularly noticed their wickerwork 
bowls and vases, which, like the 
blankets, held water, and were supe- 
rior to anything of the kind he had 
seen in the States. The credit of 
making these was attributed, not to 
the Navajos, but to the Coystero 
Indians. 

After quitting the neighbourhood 
of the Navajos, Lieutenant Emory 
and “ Tlic Army of the West” 
marched duo south, following the 
course of the Del Norte for a distance 
of more than two hundred miles from 
Santa Fe. Turning off from the river, 
after parting with their waggons by 
reason of the badness of the road, 
their progress continued, without any- 
thing of particular interest occurring, 
until they reached the neighbourhood 
of the river Gila, when a number of 
Apache Indians, a tribe celebrated 
for tlioir thievish propensities, came 
into camp, headed by their chief, 
Red Sleeve, swore eternal friendship 
to the Americans, and everlasting 
hatred to the Mexicans. Hencefor- 
ward, thej’^ protested, the white man 
might pass alone and unharmed 
through their country : if on foot, he 
should be moiintod-^if hungry, they 
would give him food. Carson, the 
guide, only twinkled his keen eye, 
and declared he would not trust one 
of them. They were eager to trade. 

" They had seen some trumpery about 
my camp which pleased them, aud many 
of them collected there. My packs were 
made. One of my gentlest mules at that 
moment took fright, and went off like a 
rocket on the back trail, acattering to 
the right and left all who opposed him. 
A large, elegant-looking woman, mounted 
a straddle, more valiant than the rest, 
faced the brute, aud charged upon him 
at full speed. This turned his course 
back to the camp ; and I rewarded her 
by half-a-dozen biscuits, aud, through 
her intervention, succeeded in trading 
two broken-down mules for two good 
ones, giving two yards of scarlet cloth 
in the bargain. By this time, a great 
number of Indians had collected about 
UB, all differently dreased, and some in 
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the most fantastical style.^ The Mexican 
dress and saddles predominated! showing 
where they had chiefly made up their 
wardrobe. One»had a jacket made of a 
Henry Clay flag, which aroused unplea> 
sant sensations; for the acquisition, no 
doubt, cost one of my countrymen his 
life. Several wore beautiful helmets, 
decked with black feathers, which, with 
the short shirt, waist-belt, bare legs, and 
buskins, gave them the look of antique 
Grecian warriors. Most were furnished 
with the Mexican cartridge-box! which 
consists of a strap round the waist, with 
cylinders inserted for the cartridges.” 

The Apaches arc a nomadic tribe, 
living in huts of twigs, easily con- 
structed, and abandoned with indif- 
ference. Ill the saddle from infancy, 
they arc perfect horsemen, and usually 
well mounted — their horses being 
kept in excellent condition by the 
abundant pasture that clothes the 
pleasant hills between the Del Norte 
aud the Gila. Hound the skirts of 
these they hover, overlooking the 
plains of Chihuahua and Sonora, 
aud watching for those caravans 
whose slender escort encourages an 
attack. They are inveterate thieves, 
faithless and treacherous; but their 
treatment by the Mexicans w<as ill 
calculated to improve their character, 
or to turn them from their evil courses. 
The Mexicans slew them unmerci- 
fully whenever they could catch them, 
and used every species of stratagem 
to decoy them into their power. 

“ The former governor of Sonora,” Mr 
Emory informs us, ** employed a bold and 
intrepid Irishman, named Kirkcr, to hunt 
the Apaches. He had in his employment 
whites and Delaware Indians, and was 
allowed, besides a per diem, 100 dollars 
per scalp, and 25 dollars for a prisoner. 
A story is also told of one Johnson, an 
Englishman, an Apache trader, who, 
allured by the reward, induced a number 
of these people to come to his camp, and 
placed a barrel of flour for them to help 
themselves. When the crowd of men, 
women, and children was thickest, he 
fired a six-pounder amongst them from 
a concealed place, and killed great 
numbers.” 

What wonder if tribes which have 
met such perfidious and cruel treat- 
ment are eminently distrustful of the 
white men 1 Two poor wretches, with 
whom the head of the American column 


fell In, could not believe their senses 
when suffered to ride away unmo- 
lested. They spoke no Spanish, but a 
language described by Mr Emory as 
resembling the bark of a mastiff ; and 
it was thought they belonged to the 
tribe of Tremblers, so called from the 
emotion they display at meeting 
white men. Some distance down the 
Gila, a second band of Apaches was 
met. They were anxious to have 
“ a talk,” and the Americans wished 
to triido ; but it was difficult to dis- 
pel Indian mistrust. Alone and un- 
armed, Mr Emory went to meet them 
at the top of a hill, where their chief, 
although well monnted, and sur- 
rounded by six or eight of his armed 
followers, showed great trepidation 
on receiving the weaponless white 
man. Mr Emory remained as a 
hostage, whilst a young Indian, 
bolder than his fellows, went into 
camp. The icc thus broken, inter- 
course followed. Amongst others, a 
middle-aged and particularly garru- 
lous Apache lady visited the Ameri- 
can bivouac. 

^^She had on agauze-likedress/trimmcd 
with the richest and most costly Brussels 
lace, pillaged, iio doubt, from some fan- 
dango-going belle of Sonora. She strad- 
dled a flue grey horse ; and whenever her 
blanket dropped from her shoulders, her 
tawny form could he seen through the 
transparent gauze. After she had sold 
lier mule, she was anxious to sell her 
horse, and careere’d about to show his 
qualities. Charging at full speed \tp a 
steep hill, the fastenings of her dress 
broke, and her baro back was exposed to 
the crowd, who ungallantly raised a shout 
of laughter. Nothing daunted, she 
wheeled short round with surprising 
dexterity, and seeing the mischief done, 
coolly slipped the d^ess from her arms, 
and tucked it between the seat and the 
saddle. In this state of nudity she rode 
through, camp, from fire to fire, until, at 
last, attaining the object of her ambition, 
a soldier’s red flannel shirt, she mode her 
adieu in that new costume.” 

Scattered through Mr Emoiy’s 
journal, and especially after passing 
Santa Ed, and whilst following, witn 
occasional deviations, the course of 
the Gila, are many notes and obser- 
vations of much interest to the 
naturalist. Traversing the plains 
near the little town of Socoro on the 
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Del Norte, Mr Emory noticed, as the 
chief growth of the sandy soil, the 
iodeodonda, or Larrea Mexicana — a 
new plant, which, when crushed, gives 
out a most offensive smell of creosote. 
It grows to about tlic height of a man 
on horseback, and is the only bush 
which mules, even when extremely 
hungry, refuse to eat. On the 8th 
October, shortly before attaining one 
of the southernmost points of liis 
journey, Mr Emory found himself 
surrounded by a vegetable world 
totally dilTcrent from that of the 
United States. The variety of enor- 
mous cacti was so great that it was 
impossible, with his slender means of 
transport, to carry away a complete 
collection of them. Just after turning 
off from the Del Norte, he passed 
through a valley where grew a new 
variety of the evergreen oak, with 
leaves like the holly, and which was 
covered with round red balls, the size 
and colour of apricots, the effects of 
disease, or of the sting of an insect. 
Three days later he fell in with the 
famous mezcal, (an agave,) “about 
three feet in diameter, having broad 
leaves, armed with shark-like teeth, 
and arranged in concentric circles, 
which terminate in the middle of the 
plant in a perfect cone. Of this the 
Apaches make molasses, and cook it 
with horse meat,” In the districts 
where this plant flourishes, artificial 
craters are found, into which tlie 
Indians throw the fruit, with heated 
stones, to remove the sharp thorns 
and reduce it to its saccharine state. 
In the course of one of his botanical 
rambles, during a day’s halt, rendered 
necessary by severe marches, Mr 
Emory came upon a settlement of 
tarantulas, which, on his approach, 
rushed fearlessly to the front of their 
little caves and assumed an attitude 
of defence, lie threw a peeble at 
them, and it would be hard to imagine, 
he says, concentrated in so small a 
space, so much expression of defiance, 
fury, and ability to do mischief, as 
the pleasant little colony presented. 

From the 1st to the 9th of Novem- 
ber, we find frequent mention in the 
“ Notes ” of an extraordinary species 
of cactus, to which Dr Engelmann of 
St Louis, in an interesting botanical 
letter appended to Mr Emory’s work, 
proposes to give the name of Cereus 


Giganteus. Under this name we find 
it depicted at page 96, in a plate 
where a mounted Indian, halted at its 
base, gives, by comparison, an im- 
posing idea of its height. It also 
forms a nmst singular and striking 
feature of several of the landscapes 
scattered through this volume — of one 
particularly, on the Gila, where it has 
the effect* of a chain of artificial 
columns or signal-posts. One of its 
most enrious characteristics appears 
to be its invariable perpendicularit}’^ 
both of stem and branches ; the lat- 
ter, as soon as they bud out from the 
main trunk or from each other, has- 
tening to turn their heads heaven- 
wards, and to spring up in an exactly 
parallel direction to the parent stem. 
“ The stem,” says Dr Engelmann, 
“ is tall, 25 to 60 feet high, and 2 to 
6 feet in circumference — erect, simple, 
or with a few erect branches.” Mr 
Emory’s first mention of this pillar- 
like plant is as follows : — 

“ At the point where we left the Gila, 
there stands a cercus six feet in circum- 
ference, and so high that 1 could not 
rcacli half way to the top of it with the 
point of my sabre by many feet ; and a 
short distance up the rariue is a grove of 
these plants, much larger than the one 
I measured, and writli large branches. 
These plants bear a saccharine fruit much 
prized by the Indians and Mexicans. 
They are without leaves, the fruit grow'- 
ing to the boughs. The fruit resembles 
the burr of a cliesiiiit, and is full of 
prickles ; but the pulp resembles that of 
the fig, only more soft and luscious. In 
some it is white, in some red, and in 
others yellow, but always of exquisite 
taste.” 

The name of pitahaya is given to 
this cactus by the Oalifomians ; but 
that, according to Dr Engelmann, is 
a general name applied in Mexico and 
South America to all the large colum- 
nar cacti which bear an edible fruit. 
“ We encamped in a grove of cacti of 
all kinds,” writes Mr Emory on the 
4th November ; “ amongst them the 
huge pitahaya, one of which was fifty 
feet high.” The next day “we fol- 
lowed the Gila for six miles. The 
pitahaya and every other variety of 
cactus flourished in great luxuriance. 
The pitahaya, tall, erect, and colum- 
nar in its appearance, grew in every 
crevice from the base to the tops of 
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the mountamSf and in one place I saw 
it growing nearly to its full dimen- 
sions from a crevice not much broader 
than the back of my sabre. These 
extraordinary-looking plants seem to 
seek the wildest and igost unfre- 
quented places.” Although the course 
of the Gila is nine degrees to the north 
of the tropics, the vegetation, as ex- 
hibited in a plate at page 112, has 
something very tropical in its gigantic 
luxuriance and strange character. 
The geological features of the country 
are of corresponding peculiarity. On 
the 8th November, the course of the 
expedition was traversed by “ a seam 
of yellowish-coloured igneous rock, 
shooting up into irregular spires and 
turrets, one or two tliousand feet in 
height. It ran at right angles to the 
river, and extended to the north and 
to the south, in a chain of mountains 
as far as the eye could reach. One 
of these towers was capped witli a 
substance many hundred feet thick, 
disposed in horizontal strata of dif- 
ferent colours, from deep red to liglit 
yellow.” A sketch of this singular 
chain of natural spires and towers is 
annexed to Mr Emory’s description 
by one of his companions. At this 
part of the journey, although beaver 
“ sign ” and tracks of game were seen, 
few animals made tlicir appearance. 
On the 6th November, the only crea- 
tures observed were lizards, scorpions, 
and tarantul is. Five days after, how- 
ever, Mr Emory secured a long-sought 
bird, an inhabitant of the niezcpiite 
tree, having indigo-blue plumage, 
•with top knot and a long tail, and 
whose wings, when spread, exhibit 
a white ellipse. “ Strolling over the 
bills alone,” says Mr Emory, “ in 
pursuit of seeds and geological speci- 
mens, my thoughts went back to the 
States ; and when I turned from my 
momentary aberrations, I was struck 
most forcibly with the fact that not 
one object in the whole view, animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, bad anything 
in common with the products of any 
State in the Union, with the single 
exception of the cotton- wood, which 
is found in the Western States, and 
seems to grow wherever water flows 
from the vertebral range of mountains 
of North America.” 

On the 9th November, the expedi- 
tion, which had long been struggling 


over precipitous mountains and 
through deep canones^ emerged upon 
the plain, and for a moment all con- 
sidered the difflcnlties of the journey 
at an end. The real gain was con- 
fined to the howitzers, which, dragged 
by main force of men and mules over 
a terribly rugged country, had by this 
time had every part of their running 
gear repeatedly broken and replaced. 
The artillerymen rejoiced at the level 
which lightened their labour. It was, 
however, but an exchange of one set 
of dillicnltics for another. Grass 
ceased when the mountains were left 
behind, and the mules were fain to 
feed on willow and cotton- wood. And 
soon there were short commons for 
men as avcU as for beasts. Their 
first day’s march over the plain 
brought them into the vieinity of two 
Indian tribes of a very different stamp 
from the predatory Navnjos and per- 
fidious Apaclies. The Maricopasand 
Piinos almost realise those virtuous and 
heroic savages whom we had hitherto 
thought to exist nowhere but in Fen- 
niinore Coopen’s novels. Tliey gal- 
loppcd into tlic American camp in a 
frank confident style, delighted to find 
they had to do with white men in- 
stead of with their enemies the 
Apaches, of whose approach a report 
had been spread. There was a Fimo 
village nine miles off, and in three 
hours its inhabitants crowded into 
tiie camp, laden with corn, beans, 
honey, and water-melons, and opened 
a brisk trade. It was Air Emory’s 
observing night, but the throng, and 
the perpetual galloping to and fro, 
interfered greatly with the correctness 
of his observations. lie wa.s struck 
by the unsuspicious character of these 
people, who would leave their packs 
in tlie camp and absent themselves 
for hours. Theft was apparently un- 
known . amongst them. With the 
mounted parly, which first came in, 
was a man on foot, who appeared 
able to keep pace with the fleetest 
horse, and who, on recovering his 
breath, announced himself as inter- 
preter to Juan Antonio Llnnas, chief 
of the Fimos. With him for a guide, 
Mr Emory and other officers visited 
some neighbouring ruined buildings, 
concerning whose origin he could give 
them no information except a wild 
tradition in which be himself did not 
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believe. They then proceeded to the 
Pimos village, the interpreter going 
a pace which kept their mules at a 
long trot. 

•'Wo were mnoli impressed with the 
beauty, order, and disposition of the ar- 
rangements for irrigating and draining 
the land. Corn, wheat, and cotton are 
the crops of this peaceful and intelligent 
race of people. All the crops have been 
gathered in , and the stubbles show they 
have been luxuriant. The cotton has 
been picked, and stacked for drying on 
the top of sheds. The fields are subdi- 
vided by ridges of earth into rectangles 
of about 200 X 100 feet, for the conveni- 
ence of irrigating. The fences arc of 
sticks wattled with willow and mezquite, 
and, in this particular, set an example of 
economy in agriculture worthy to be fol- 
lowed by the Mexicans, who never use 
fences at all. The houses of the people 
are mere sheds, thatched with willow 
and corn stalks.” 

This is rather a surprising account 
of the agricultural accomplishments 
of a tribe of North American Indians. 
It is to be remarked, however, of all 
those tribes, that tiieir progress is 
generally confined to one of the arts 
of civilised life. We have seen the 
Navajos, whose costume is briUiant 
and complete, dweUing in wretched 
wigwams, and scarcely cultivating a 
few scanty patches of corn. The 
rimos, who, as tillers of the ground, 
arc .siip<'rior in some respects to llie 
Mexicans, go naked, save a breech 
cloth and a cotton blanket, whilst 
tlicir women wear the blanket only, 
pinned around their loins. And 
beads and red cloth are as much 
prized l>y them as by any savages on 
the face of the earth. For those co- 
veted articles, for blankets, and for 
cotton cloth, the Amciicans obtained 
a supply of corn and beans, and two 
or three bullocks, but no horses or 
mules. These were not plentiful 
amongst the Pimos, who extrava- 
gantly prized the few they had. Cue 
dashing young fellow, with ivory 
teeth and flowing hair, dashed full 
speed into camp on a wild unruly 
horse, which flew from side to side as 
ho approached, alarmed at the un- 
usual appearance of ttie white men. 

“ The Maricopa — for he wa« of that 
tribe — was without saddle or stirrups, and 
balanced himself to the riglit and left 


with such ease and grace, as to appear 
part of his horse. He succeeded in bring- 
ing his fiery nag into the heart of the 
camp, and was immediately offered a 
very advantageous trade by a young 
ofiicer. Stretching him6«.:lf on his horse’s 
neck, he caressed it tenderly, at the same 
time shutting his eyes — meaning thereby 
that no offer could tempt him to part with 
his charger. . . . To us it was a rare 

sight, to be Chrown in the midst of a large 
nation of what are termed wild Indians, 
surpassing many of the Christian nations 
in agriculture, little behind them in the 
useful arts, and immeasurably before 
them in honesty and virtue. During the 
whole of yesterday, our camp was full of 
men, women, and children, who saun- 
tered amongst our packs un watched, and 
not a single instance of theft was re- 
ported. This peaceful and industrious 
race are in possession of a beautiful and 
fertile basin. Living remote from the 
civilised world, they are seldom visited 
by whites, and then only by those in 
distress, to whom they generously furnish 
horses and food. Aguardiente (brandy) 
is known among thoir chief men only, 
and its abuse and the vices it entails are 
yet unknown. They are without other 
religion than a belief in one great and 
overruling spirit. Their peaceful dispo- 
sition is not the result of incapacity for 
war, for they are at all times enabled to 
meet and vanqiush the Apaches in battle; 
and when we passed, they had just re- 
turned from an expedition into the 
Apaclre country to revenge some thefts 
and other outrages, with eleven scalps 
and thirteen prisoners. The prisoners 
are .sold as slaves to tlic Mexicans.” 

Soon after quitting tlie countiy of 
tlic Jjicudly Pimos and Maricopas, 
the Army of the West came upon the 
trail of an enemy, and at night fires 
were .seen upon the opposite .Mde of 
the Gilii, which were thought to bo 
those of the Mexican general, Castro. 
Mr Emory took a few dragoons an^ 
went reconnoitre. It was not 
Castro, but a party of Mexicans con- 
veying five hundred horses to Sonora 
for liis use. This was a precious 
capture, for long marches and scanty 
forage, besides frequent want of water, 
bad dismounted most of the American 
cavalry. Unfortunately, the prize 
horses were unbroken, and ill adapted 
for immediate service. They were 
good for meat, however, for "by this 
time the expedition was on horseflesh 
rations. On ilie 28th November, 
•• Major Swords found in a concealed 
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place one of tho best pack-mules 
slaughtered, and the choice bits cut 
from his shoulders and flanks — 
stealthily done by some mess less 
provident than others/* Tho next 
day, it is recorded by Mr Emory that 
a horse was killed for food, which was 
eaten with great appetite, and all of 
it consumed; and when tho expedi- 
tion reached the beautiful valley of 
the Agua Caliente, all waving with 
yellow grass, and halted at the farm 
of an American named Warner, so 
sharp set were they that Mr Emory 
assures us that seven of his men ate, 
at one single meal, a fat full-grown 
sheep. Near Warner’s rancheria is 
tho fountain whence the valley de- 
rives its name, h’rom tho fissure of 
a granite rock, there gushes forth a 
magnificent hot spring, of the tem- 
perature of 137° Fahrenheit. The 
volume of water is very large, and for 
a long distance tho air is loaded with 
the fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Flowing down the same valley is a 
cold spring, of the temperature of 45"; 
and, without tho aid of machinery, 
tho cold and warm water may be 
mingled to the required temperature. 

** The Indians have made pools for 
bathing. They huddle round ilie basin 
of the spring to catch the gciiia) warmth 
of its vapours; and in cold nights im- 
merse themselves in the pools to keep 
warm. A day will come, no doubt, when 
the invalid and pleasure-seeking portion 
of the white race will assemble here to 
• drink and bathe in these waters, to ram- 
ble over the hills which surround them 
on all sides, and to sit under the shade of 
the great live oaks that grow in the 
valley.” 

This remarkable spring, destined, 
•perhaps, at no remote period, to be- 
come the Saratoga of the Pacific 
States, rises in the heart of Califor- 
nia ; and, after marching away from 
it, the American troops might daily 
expect an encounter with' tlie enemy. 
This occurred two days later. Tho 
Americans were victorious over great- 
ly superior numbers, but with tho 
loss of several officers killed and badly 
wounded. Mr Emory refers his read- . 
era to General Kearny’s despatch for 
the account of the affair, but himself 
furnishes an elaborate topographical 
sketch of the positions and movements 


of the contending parties, in what he 
calls tho action ’* at San Pasqual, 
which seems to have been a smart 
but very brief combat. The next 
day the Californians were driven with 
the utmost case from a hill which they 
occupied, abandoning it on tho ap- 
proach of only six or eight Americans. 
By this time the Army of tho West 
was, witliout exception, “ the most 
tattered and ill- fed body of men that 
ever the United States mustered 
under licr colours.” The dragoons 
were diminished to a single squadron, 
provisions were exhausted, horses 
dead, mules on their last legs, men 
emaciated and reduced to a third of 
their numbers. For want of proper 
conveyances, it would have taken 
half the fighting men to transport the 
wounded ; so it was held expedient 
to wait till these could ride. After 
dark on the 8th December, a naval 
lieutenant, Kit Carson tho guide, and 
an Indian, set out for San Diego, 
thence twenty-nine miles distant, to 
ask reinforcements. There w'^as but 
slender hope of their passing tho 
enemy’s pickets, which occupied all 
the passes to the town. Nevertheless 
they succeeded ; and, during the night 
of the 10th, two hundred sailors and 
marines came into camp. Next morn- 
ing the Californians, panic- struck at 
this accession to their enemies, fled 
precipitately, leaving most of their 
cattle behind them ; and, on the 12th, 
the way-worn expedition entered Sau 
Diego. 

English readers will find little to 
interest them in Mr Emory’s narra- 
tive of some subsequent military ope- 
rations in California, of sundry skir- 
mishes, and of the capture of Pueblo 
de los Angeles. This, however, fills 
but a few pages. In the volume 
there is much to reward perusal, 
whether rby tho antiquarian, the geo- 
logist, the botanist, or the reader for 
mere amusement’s sake. The same 
must be said of Lieutenant Simpson’s 
report, to which we are indebted for 
the curious account of the cafion of 
Chclly and the Navajos Indians ; and 
also of the report of Captain Marcy, 
who, during the summer of 1849, 
marched, with an escort of thirty dra- 
goons and fifty infantry, from Fort 
Smith, in Arkansas territory, to Santa 
F6, and back again. The objects of 
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the movement were to afford protec- 
tion to thAimcrican citizens then 
emigrating to the newly - acquired 
provinces of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, to ascertain and establish the 
best rente from the old to the now 
states, and to conciliate, as far as pos- 
sible, the various Indian tnbes inha- 
biting the extensive region througli 
which lay his road. The whole dis- 
tance gone over was about two thou- 
sand miles ; and Captain ^Mai-cy’s 
notes and observations arc valuable 
to travellers and emigrants in that 
direction. The Comanches and Kio- 
ways (famous horse-stealers both of 
them) were the principal Indian 
tribes he met with ; and, of the de- 
gree of civilisation prevailing amongst 
them, we may form some notion by 
an extract from his journal of the 
19th June: — 

“ The Comanche women are, as in 
many other wild tribes, tlie slaves of 
their lords ; and it is a common practice 
for their husbands to lend or sell them to 
a visitor for one, two, or three days at a 
time. There is no alteniativc for the 
women but to submit, as their husbands 
do not hesitate, in case of disobedience, 
to punish them by cutting off an ear or a 
nose. 1 should not imagine, however, 
that they would often be subjected to 
this degradation; for, if we may judge of 
them by the specimens before us, they 
are the most repulsive-looking objects of 
the female kind on earth -covered with 
dirt, their hair cut close to their heads, 
and with features ugly in the extreme. 
The men who visited us this morning 
were armed with the bow, quiver, and 


shield ; and they gave us an opportunity 
of witnessing the force with which they 
can throw the arrow. As we were about 
to slaughter an ox, one of the Indians 
requested to use his bow for that purpose; 
and, approaching to within about twenty 
yards of the animal, strained his bow to 
the full extent, and Jet fly an arrow, 
which buried itself in the vitals of the 
ox, passing through and breaking two 
ribs ill its course. It is thus that they 
kill the buffalo, upon which these Indians, 
who are called the Upper Comanches, or 
^huffalo-eaters,’ mainly depend for a sub- 
sistence.** 

This description contrasts strongly 
with that given of the gentle, intelli- 
gent, and highly moral Timos and 
Maricopas, amongst whom polygamy 
is unknown, and the crime of adultery 
entails universal contempt and detes- 
tation upon the ciimiiuils. These 
two tribes, apparently, form the only 
exception to the general character for 
treacherous and marauding propensi- 
ties attributed to the Indians of West- 
ern Texas, New Mexico, and Califor- 
nia. identenant Whiting, in his re- 
port of a recon iioissance on the Texan 
frontier, denounces the Comanches as 
the fiercest and most formidable of 
all — the very pest of the western 
route; but gives scarcely a better 
character to Lipans, Wacos, and the 
other tribes inhabiting that region. 
Their speedy extermination will pro- 
bably be an indirect result of Califor- 
nian discoveries, {iiul of the prodigious 
growth of the Anglo-Saxon race on 
the northern continent of America. 
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Our LoiuJon Commissioner, 


[April. 


OVR LONDON COMMIS8IONEK. 


On presenting our credentials from 
Masra, we have been received in all 
quarters with the greatest possible 
respect. We have had private boxes 
presented to us at both the Italian 
Operas, and a free ticket, entitling 
the bearer to a glass of gin and water, 
at the Yorkshire Stingo. Museums 
are tlirown open to us on the mere 
announcement of our .lame; Kew 
Gardens burst into bloom on our 
approach; and with regard to levee 
and drawing-room, wc content our- 
selves with a distant and respectful 
allusion to the obliging behaviour of 
some of the loftiest personages in this 
realm ; wo will only say that the 
Lord Chamberlain and the T^ord 
Steward have behaved in a manner 
to secure our highest approbation and 
esteem. May it be long — in the 
figurative language of tiio Coal-hole 
— before they cut their sticks ! Nor 
is it only with regard to the existent 
objects of art or elegance that wo are 
called upon to express our acknow- 
ledgments. Artists have already 
waited on us to express their anxiety 
to do honour to our employer by 
attentions showered upon ourselves. 
To three of the most venerated mem- 
bers of the Jloyal Academy we were 
reluctantly compelled to refuse our 
consent, when they proposed a peri- 
strepiiic panorama — eight miles in 
length — to be called The Commis- 
sioner's Voyage to London. We de- 
clined the glory of being the central 
figure in a linked sweetness so very 
long drawn out, more especially as 
wc are conscious of not being in our 
best looks if represented at the rougher 
periods of our experience as passen- 
ger in a Leith smack. Wc omit an 
enumeration of the tribntary offerings 
from Truman, Hanbury & Co., as 
also from Sir Felix Booth. A blush 
of pleasure settles on our. countenance 
when we reflect on these friendly gifts, 
as you may observe, perhaps, on our 
return, by a close inspection of our 
nose. ' Cliurohes and chapels, no less 
than distilleries and museums, have 
vied with each other in the warmth 
of tlioir reception. From gentleman- 
ly High- Church, as from puritanical 


Dissent, we have received the most 
pressing invitations, particularly on 
occasion of a charity sermon. Coun- 
try or colour no object, wo have been 
equally addressed by the United- 
Negro - Mental - Cultivation - Society, 
and the B.ed-lle])ublican-topsy-turvy 
Association, under the presidency of 
Louis filanc. With such an “ open 
sesame " in our possession as is sup- 
plied by the appointment we now 
hold, it will be our own fault if a 
single object worthy of observation 
is omitted from our report ; and wc 
have only to say, before wc proceed 
to the serious business of our com- 
mission, that we shall discharge the 
duties of our office with a high and 
fearless disregard of all consequences 
whatsoever. If wo are a little too 
severe on the vanity or other bad 
feelings of any of the thin-skinned 
subjects of our remarks, we will ob- 
serve that wc arc of an Irish family, 
in which the shortest of our three 
brothers is six feet two ; and that wc 
are still in the ])Ossession of the hair- 
triggers, witli which our grandfather 
fought his way to the head of the Bar 
at tlie expense of twelve meetings 
with the various leading counsel on 
the opposite side. For the satisfac- 
tion of less belligerent but equally 
sensitive opponents, wc will mention 
that one of our cousins is an attorney 
in very little practice, and that liis 
address will be forthcoming on the 
slightest hint of legal proceedings. 
After tills flourish of trumpets, we 
toss our hat into the ring, sfiake bands 
all round with all the world, and pro- 
ceed to work. 

The objects which we take into our 
charge, in the present communication, 
are the places of amusement. First 
in the rank of these arc, of course, 
the theatres ; but whether from their 
now existing merits, or from ancient 
prescription, it is useless at the pre- 
sent time to inquire. To many the 
word itself has still a magical charm ; 
and, in spite of what is called the de- 
cadence of the stage, the inferiority 
of actors, and the general change of 
taste, to them the theatre has still 
unequalled attractions: the poorest 
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side-scenes are superior to Stanfield's 
finest landscapes; orange-peel is 
sweeter than Sabseaii odours from the 
spicy shores of Araby the blest ; and 
something, a sentiment, a regret, a 
recollection, rises to them from the 
seediest of dresses, and dirtiest of 
boards, and, 

Jiiko the memory of the 
Smells sweet, und blossoms from the duht/' 

There are others to whom the 
theatre is an abomination, who 
see nothing in it but the abode of 
misery and the school of vice, who 
frown upon the steadiest of people 
sitting quietly in the boxes, and 
look liercely down on the humbler 
tenants of the pit. Let us have a 
few words, as used often to be ob- 
served by a witty and oleaginous 
friend of ours, on the “ general ques- 
tion.” I’cople must be amused. 
That is a universal proposition. It 
is impossible for all mankind to be 
for ever bending over books, or 
calculating ventures, or studying 
mathematics, or writing history or 
other works of imagination. “ All 
work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,” and Janet an insufl’erable 
girl. All metaphysics and no liveli- 
ness, would make them incredibly 
stupid. All sermons and no relaxa- 
tion would make them very wicked. 
Imagine a world of statists and geo- 
metricians, strong-minded women and 
intellectual yonng ladies, a whole 
generation of M‘Cullochs, an<I Lard- 
ners, and Jellibies, and Miss llunioiisl 
The thing is impossible. We have too 
many of that sort of people already ; 
and if it were the type of the English 
character, and we were all condemned 
by law to the same dreary, useful, 
honourable, dull, elevated, worthy- 
of-an -immortal-being and detestable 
existence, we can only say that a 
French invasion would to us lose all 
its terrors, and that we would in- 
stantly sell our mini(i rifle for half 
price. If people arc to be amused, 
how are wc to amuse them V — llespec- 
tably of course; improvingly by all 
means ; intellectually if possible. 
Now, in this united Rome-Babylon- 
and- Nineveh which rejoices in the 
name of London, there arc two mil- 
lions and a half of the most active, 
energetic, bustling, sagacious, and 


exacting human beings who -were ever 
assembled together befoitJ. The va- 
riety of tastes must be iuflnite in the 
style of their amusements, as in all 
other things. Mr Mnggleton Steiitor 
derives the greatest possible gratiflea- 
tion from roaring to a dimly-lighted 
audience a series of denunciations and 
forebodings, which excite his congre- 
gation like gin ; but it would bo very 
lianl if Mr Mnggleton Stentor were 
the “arbiter of the elegancies” for 
everybody else, and there was no way 
whatever left of getting through an 
evening unless by listening to the 
howls and bollowiugs that are the de- 
light of his warm and philanthropic 
heart. Would we put an end to the 
eloquence of Stentor ? By no means. 
Horrible as raa}' be his discord, and 
bitter as may be his sentiments, his 
auditors are better employed there 
than in swilling heor or chceiing 
Bronterre O’Brien. There must be 
a hundred ami fifty thousand people 
in this city who require relaxation, 
mental, or bodily, after the toils of 
the day ; or some healthful stimulant 
after the idleness and listlessucss of a 
rich and luxurious existence. What 
is to be done for tbemV You snyyou 
can’t ask them, or even permit them, 
to go to the theatre, for there is no- 
thing there to be heard but ribaldry, 
ami nothing learned but immorality' 
and vice. The people who tell you 
this will tell you in the same breath 
they have never been in a theatre in 
their lives ! Oh, no ! it is too shock- 
ing a place for such holy pcM*sonagcs 
to visit ; and the ninth commandment 
is rolled firmly up into a sharp and 
angular parcel, and sent with all their 
might against the faces of Henry Hart 
Milmaii, Henry Tayior, ami Justice 
Talfourd. 

This squeamish horror of the 
theatre is the result, w'c are willing to 
believe, of mere ignorance and stu- 
pidity. The Avord theatre itself is 
partly to blame for this ; for the old 
meaning has never altogether eradi- 
cated itself from the half- educated 
mind. The amphitlicatrc still rises 
up with its burning Christians, its 
murdered gladiators, and fights of 
wild beasts. Before another class of 
objectors, the theatre rises as the 
chosen headquartci s of the irreverence, 
iniquity, and debauchery of the wits 
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of Charles's time. The one class of 
entertainments is just as much ex- 
ploded as the other. It Is not more 
likely that the lovers of Congreve 
and Wycherly will be restored to the 
stage, than the slaughtering of French 
prisoners, or the conversion of oily 
churchmen into a row of lamps. De- 
pend upon it, in n.o play of English 
manufacture within these twenty 
years, has there occurred a line, or a 
thought, which the most fastidious 
censor would be inclined to blot. The 
force of ancient custom, or the pres- 
tige of long-established fame, may 
still cause a play to be represented 
which is not adapted to the pure 
taste or morals of the present day — 
the spectator may have the pain of 
seeing equivocal situations received 
with applause, or coarse expressions 
escaping the condemnation they de- 
serve ; bat if the lofty in station and 
mind, the matrons and daughters of 
England, the highly-polished gentle- 
men who keep the drawing-room and 
ball-room as pure from the whispers 
of evil as the inner court of Diana’s 
temple, were to frequent tlio theatre, 
a still farther advance would be made 
in the refinement of the drama ; vice 
would be shown its own image, bat 
stript of all its allurements ; and no 
better school of truth, or honour, or 
morality, could possibly be imagined, 
than a stage teeming with the poetic 
fancies of our noblest authors, and 
subdued and chastened by the pre- 
sence and approbation of our best and 
wisest men. The faults, then, such 
as they still exist upon the stage, arc 
'Caused, not by the people who patron- 
ise the theatre, but by those who 
desert it. It is really too bad to hear 
a stiff-ueckclothed individual, who can 
spout you off a few hundred lines 
from the Greek dramatists that wonld 
make the gods in the shilling gallery 
shudder with horror and indignation, 
ffnd fault with the productions of the 
modern playwrights as licentious or 
revolting. A man perhaps has gained 
his mitre by a knowledge of the scan- 
ning of the lines, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the most frightful 
allusions of Aristophanes, and would 
disfrock his chaplain if that worthy 
dignitary were seen in a box at the 
Princess’s, laughing at the honest 
humour of “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 
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This is by no means a light question, 
if you grant our first postulate, that 
people must be amused. Kot more 
necessary to village children are na- 
tional or parochial schools — ^not more 
beneficial to mechanics and artificers 
are literary and scientific institutes ~ 
not more useful to the humble classes 
are lectures on temperance or educa- 
tion, than the elevation of the theatre 
to the Imndrcds of thousands in popu- 
lous city pent, who fly to them for 
information — for a lifting up of their 
thoughts into a world of imagination, 
and run the risk, through the negli- 
gence, the Pharisaism, the ignorance, 
or the pride of those who should regu- 
late public taste, of finding poison set 
before them in the place of wholesome 
food — of having the melodies and 
humanities of Shakspeare supplanted 
by “ Dick Turpin ” and “ Jack Shep- 
l)ard.” As long as “ Macbeth ” and 

Hamlet ” arc looked upon with the 
same detestation as the Fiend of the 
Hollow,” and the “ Mysteries of Pa- 
ris,” so long will the chances be equal 
that the angel of darkness will expel 
the angel of light. Kemembcr, there- 
fore, O ye who indiscriminately abuse 
the theatre, and sanctimoniously turn 
away your eyes from the stage ! that 
you aro not only deserting a strong 
post, but basely suiTendering it to 
the enemy ; that you are building up 
the school-room door, and transfer- 
ring the possession of it to people 
who may perhaps convert it into a 
gin-shop. Let us therefore hear no 
more hootings against theatrical per- 
formances in the abstract, but let 
them stand or fall by their own 
merits. 

These are our wise saws ; now for 
our modern instances. The night is 
cold. We have been busy all day, 
no matter in what occupation, even if 
it were writing a few pages in Maga ; 
our chop is done ; our lodging looks 
“ lone and eerie ; ” of books for the 
moment wc are tired; besides, our 
eyes require repose — our spirits need 
refreshment — the sight of human faces 
will be a charm — the sound of human 
voices will teach us to answer, as of 
old, to the still, sad music of hu- 
manity;” we will wend our way to a 
theatre, and take an interest in the 
fates and fortunes, the loves and 
sufferings, of some lovely imaginary 
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beings — and forget our bills, our 
labours, our disappointments, in fol- 
lowing the strange eventful history 
that shall be unrolled before us, with- 
out any effort of our own. Muffling 
ourselves in our palctOt, and well en- 
wrapt in a belcher foglc, we pursue 
our way through the still crowded 
streets, illuminated by the gorgeous 
windows, and find ourselves in the 
Hay market. We are in ample time, 
and find the house only now begin- 
ning to fill. Lot us look at the irre- 
ligious and disreputable pagans who 
occupy the boxes. Did you ever 
commit a murder, you old ruflian 
with the benevolent countenance so 
tenderly taking charge of those three 
blooming grandchildren of yours? 
You arc a fi'iglitful hypocrite, air, to 
look so calm and happy wiien you 
know very well that you come very 
often into this liotbcd of iniquity, 
where you have constantly been 
taught to poison your oldest port in 
order to hocus and rob your Mends. 
And as to you, you Mcssalina Man- 
ning! in the black satin, do you 
think all your graceful manners and 
pleasant smiles will conceal your real 
character from the Jeremiah Tawclls 
and Doctor Dodds, who saw you bring 
your own nieces in your own quiet 
family coach into this high>school of 
Satan, where they will be most pow- 
erfully advised to deceive any liusband 
they may catch, and elope with a 
captain in the Blues ? The pit also is 
now nearly full. How wc shudder to 
think of the forgers, swindlers, house- 
breakers, horse-stealers, drunkards, 
and smugglers, who arc all looking so 
intolerably respectable, many of them 
accompanied by dowdy comfortable- 
looking companions, who pass them- 
selves off for their wives, but all as- 
sembled here for the express purpose 
of taking lessons in depravity ! Our 
eye is upon you — ^you there on the 
sixth bench from the orchestra I You 
are a farmer, sir, fresh from Essex ; 
and having achieved an unenviable 
notoriety in Colchester, by perjury 
and highway robbery, you come up 
to perfect your education by listening 
to the shameful instruction commu- 
n'eated to you by an atrocious play. 
Yes, pig-stealer, our eye is upon 
yon, and we give you up already, in 
spite of your expanse of greatcoat, 


and your shiny top-boots, your joyous 
face, and rubicund complexion, as a 
rascal fit only for transportation or 
the gallows. Mr Rush was once 
seen at a play I Sec, there is a quiver 
of expectation in the house — the cur- 
tain rapidly rises, and the play of 
“ Woman’s Heart ” is begun. We 
are in a sculptor’s stndio ; statues are 
placed all round the room ; on a 
table is a block of marble just begin- 
ning to feci the breath of genius and 
flush into life ; and on a sofa reclining 
in a graceful drapery, and watched 
by the intense eyes of the enraptured 
artist, we see a tall poetic-looking 
girl, with fine light hair parted on her 
majestic forehead, and an expression 
on her coiintctiauce as if she listened 
with her heart as well as with her 
ears. That is Isolina, a foster-sister 
of Angiolo the artist ; his model, his 
all in all, his bride. Their language 
is charming, from its purity and atiec- 
tioft ; her voice is soft and low, an 
excellent thing in woman— -but her 
motions have a strange constraint. 
She puts out her arms uncertainly; 
she stretches forth her feet soarch- 
ingly ; and with a full winning trust- 
ingness, places her hand on Aiigiolo’s 
shoulder — for she is blind. But all 
other senses are sharpened to a pain- 
ful degree. She feels liis coldness in a 
single tone of his voice ; detects the 
waning of the sympatb}’^ that once 
existed between them in the sliglitcst 
motion of his form, and inquires with 
those sightless eyes, and scarcely in 
articulate words, Avhat can be the rea- 
son of the change ? He offers her the 
affection of a brother — the carefulness 
of a guardian ; and she feels that she 
is deserted. Ambition has entered 
his heart. Princes invite him to their 
tables ; the sovereign himself is 
honoured in the friendship of the 
artist and man of genius, who will 
bestow an immortality on his reign. 
There is no room for love in a heart 
so occupied, and ho casts her off ; not 
angrily, not even unkindly, but sel- 
fishly, and at the instigation of his 
pride. She throws herself for con- 
solat''>n on the kindness of the old 
the father of Angiolo, and 
the protector of her infancy ; she 
utters no word against the deserter, 
but, as is the nature of woman’s heart, 
loves him still. One interview she 
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resolves to have, and finds her way 
to the magnificent palace in which the 
sculptor now pursues his art ; fatigued 
with her walk, and overcome by her 
emotions, she lies down upon the sofa 
concealed in her cloak, and falls asleep. 
Aiigiolo comes in ; his great friends 
visit him — a noble — a prince — and 
finally the dnke. The beautiful girl 
is discovered, and makes an impression 
on the sovereign -, but Angiolo is un- 
yielding — a struggle there evidently 
is ; but the world comes between him 
and the tenderness of liis affection, 
and the bliad girl finds that she is 
hopelessly forsaken. Two years have 
passed; her father, the Marquis of 
Albrizzi, has recognised her, taken 
her from the hands of the ])easant, 
educated her, refined her, and by the 
touch of science removed the cloud 
from her sight, and she is now the 
noblest heiress in the land, and her 
hand is petitioned for by the duke. 
She rejects his suit, but agrees, at her 
father’s request, to sit for her portrait 
to the most celebrated artist of his 
time. She has never seen Angiolo ; 
the Marquis has made it imperative 
on the painter not to speak ; for he 
dreads the effect of the recognition on 
his child, and in dumb show a very 
pretty scene takes place. But envy 
lias been at work against the painter : 
a seditious picture, imitating his style, 
and even containing his forged initials 
on the c^anvass, has been exhibited in 
the market-place ; a warrant has been 
issued for bis arrest, and in the very 
midst of IsoUna’s vague anticipations 
and involuntary expectations — my- 
sterious intimations, conveyed to her 
bj’ magnetic sympathies, that her 
lover is before her — all doubts are con- 
verted into certainty, when the emis- 
saries of the police rush into the 
room, attaint him of treason, and 
extract from him the indignant ex- 
clamation of his innocence. The 
voice has done it all 1 That sound has 
brought back all the past. Angiolo is 
hurried off to prison ; but the puipose 
ofisolina is fixed. She follows him 
to his dungeon— obtains liis pardon 
from the duke, who magnanimously 
foregoes his prctonslons to her hand, 
brings better thoughts to Angiolo, 
whoso infatuation was only momen- 
tary, and who had dearly paid, by 
two years of misery, for the heartless- 


ness of his ambition ; and even the 
proud Marquis is reconciled to the nup- 
tials by the pleadings of his daughter, 
and the fame and genius of her lover. 

Such is the feeble outline of the 
story. The language sometimes rises 
into exquisite poetry — is at all times 
smooth and graceful — and conveys a 
lesson, we think, that must mend 
the manners and improve the heart.” 
The authoress is the performer of the 
partofthe heroine; and a charming per- 
former of it she is. N ever was anyth ing 
more pure and classic than her appear- 
ance in the earlier scenes. The same 
feminine softness continues through 
the play, but elevated by occasional 
force and dignity when she “ shapes 
her heart with woman’s meekness to 
all duties of her rank.” We will be 
bound to say, that not one thought 
unfit for cloistered nun or vestal pale 
was awakened throughout that play. 
The audience took a touch of deco- 
rum from the subdued and melting 
tenderness of the story; and even 
the oranges, soda-water, and ginger- 
beer, were announced to a thirsty 
and pleased audience in quieter tones 
than usual. Tlic painter-sculptor was 
represented by Mr Barry Sullivan, 
a gentleman with a most Milesian 
name, but an uni m]>cach able English 
pronunciation. In this character 
there was no room for the display of 
tempestuous passion or energetic de- 
clamation ; the flow of his words, as 
of his actions, was calm and equable ; 
and if it hail not been for the plea- 
santness of his look, and the gentle- 
manly propriety of his movements, it 
would have been impossible for him 
to regain the sympathies of the audi- 
ence, after his cold rejection of the 
blind girl’s aflectiou. Wc confess we 
liave not forgiven him for it yet ; and 
if Isolina had been a sister of ours, 
nothing should have prevented our 
havingr a shot at him at twelve paces. 
Several of the other characters were 
executed in a very remarkable man-' 
ner; and by the word “executed” 
here, we mean that they were fairly 
put to death. Some men have blank 
impassive features — months and eyes 
that have no expression at all ; but 
compensate for it by the possession of 
legs of the most marked individuality, 
which there is no possibility of mis- 
taking for anybody else’s logs ; regn- 
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lar, round, unfeatured sausages, which 
entirely destroy the assumption of 
any part by tho unfortunate being 
who is perched upon them ; but in 
this unchanging, stiff, unimaginative 
stolidity always reduce the Italian 
prince or Roman senator, or Grecian 
hero, to bo nothing more nor less than 
plain Jack Vickers, or whatever his 
name may be, with his un impulsive, 
uuintellectual pins. A sad misfor- 
tune this ; and the misery is aggra- 
vated by the apparent obtnscness of 
tho owner of them, to the obvious 
bar they interpose between him and 
success in his profession. Can’t those 
miserable individuals stuff the saw- 
dust into different shapes, so as not 
to torment us for ever with Jack 
Vickers's legs? Come, let us ofl* to 
the Adelahle gallery, and take a look 
at the Marionettes. 

A pretty place this. A long nar- 
row room, with a slight elevation 
from tlio stage, filled with comfort- 
able seats, and closed in at the upper 
end with a few private boxes. A 
snug warm habitable apartment ; and 
the stage so small, so low, so narrow, 
.that any of the magnates of Haker 
Street could find room for it at the 
end of their drawing-rooms. It 
doesn’t seem more than about iiiiio 
feet wi<le, and the proscenium not 
more than eight feet liigli. But the 
proportions throiigliout are excel- 
!cntly kept ; and when the manager 
v/alks in, drest in the first style of 
fafehion, and makes a bow to the 
audience, it is difiicult to believe ho 
is about a foot and a half in height ; 
and not very easy to remember that 
ho is merely a stutfed doll. There 
are some peculiarities, to be sure, 
about him, which lead you to per- 
ceive tliat he differs from other men. 
Kor instance, ho comes in rolling 
sideways, ami planting his feet upon 
tho floor in a manner not usual 
among gentlemen of the present day ; 
nor have we observed that he is imi- 
tated by this generation in having his 
motions steadifid by a rope of con- 
siderable size attached to the top of 
his head. But ho begins : his atti- 
tudes are very good *, he suits the 
action to the word with unfailing 
correctness, and passes judgment on 
the different actors, who display their 
skill before him, with a force and 
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acumen which we look for in vain in 
the Edinburgh Review. Signor Bari 
Tone is a singer of extraordinary 
ower, and has a perception of tho 
umoroiis yet unattaiued by La- 
bliiche. He expresses bis sentiments on 
the legitimate drama with an uncom- 
promising truthfulness, which gains 
our respect even when we differ from 
him ill opinion ; and, for our owm parts, 
we consider that liis annotations and 
emendations of the Swan of Avon are 
worthy of the earliest attention of 
Mr Charles Knight. A tremendous 
drama succeeds these introductory 
flourishes, and the actors exert them- 
selves to the utnjost in tho Bottle 
Imp. They enter, we are bound to say, 
more into the spirit of the author than 
is usually the case at larger theatres 
among larger performers. Here there 
is no underling bending his listless 
eyes towards the pit in the midst of 
the very agony of the action, nor any 
apathetic murderer standing utterly 
imcoiicerned when on the eve of exe- 
cuting the fatal deed. Here all is 
in excellent keeping. The dull dead 
eyes of the puppets are all turned to 
the proi)cr part of tho stage •, their 
stiff arms arc raised in horror, or 
extended in surprise, at the fitting 
moment; and, with tl'o exception of 
four, or perhaps five, of the principal 
actors in th6 real stage, we consider 
that there is less appearance of 
sawdust and wool in tho dramatis 
personoi at this * theatre than at 

or . Here, in 

this (dioseij temple of originality and 
genius, there is nothing to tempt 
the principal tragedian into tricks 
of voice or style: the wooden atti- 
tude and timber tones are hero 
natural property of tho intelligent 
puppet ; 110 sudden contractions of 
the countenance convulse the fea- 
tures into an ideal ugliness, such as 
Fuseli might have envied after his 
supper of raw pork ; no sudden ex- 
clamations distend tliese leather- 
covered bosoms, like alarms of fire 
and battle, to subside as suddenly 
into low w'hispers or inarticulate 
groans, like the last agonies of an 
expiring trombone. No, charming, 
natural, and truly business-like 
Marionettes ! if cue thrill of gratified 
ambition pervades your hearts at the 
perusal of these lines, our purpose will 
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have been fully obtained. AVo pro- 
nounce you in your tout-ensemble the 
most perfect corps of artistes in Lon- 
don; and though we arc bound to 
confess that your performance is 
tiresome after the first ten minutes, 
til at after the first display of your 
meclianisni 3 'ou become positively a 
nuisance, from your imitating huma- 
nity so abominably, justice compels 
us to pass the same Judgment on the 
great majority of your living brethren, 
larger than you — as merely mechani- 
cal, and not a whit more intelligent. 
For, after all, what is the use of 
our Commissionership if we do not 
speak the truth? AVe say, tlien, that 
in few theatres of London can a fair 
representation be presented to the 
public of any dramatic work what- 
ever, which contains more than one 
principal part ; there is scarcely one 
theatre, in short, where a play can be 
acted. Let us not blame the unfor- 
tunate modern author, therefore, if 
he accommodates himself to circum- 
stances, and produces a drama with 
one strongly developed character sur- 
rounded by nonentities. It is the sad 
necessity of his condition, entailed on 
liim by the fact that there exists no 
power on any one stage of doing 
justice to more than one part, hli* 
Phelps, to whom every one inter- 
ested in the British stage owes a 
deep debt of gratitude, may illuminate 
the suburban shades of Islington 
with flashes of power or pathos, 
with Hamlet or Othello — such as 
awakened the rapture or evoked the 
tears of the thousands of Drury Lane 
— but how is he supported? The 
Marionettes would be more natural, 
the Bateman monstrosities more richly 
endowed with the human voice divine! 
And the same holds good in almost 
every other theatre, unless that in 
some of them even the one redeeming 
actor is wanting. But are we less 
prepared to defend the stage for this ? 
nay, are we Jess hopeful of its eventful 
restoration? By.no means. The 
very darkness tliat has settled upon 
it at present, foretells the near ap- 
proach of dawn. It will be found 
that the free trade in theatres, 
which was to fill our land with, the 
highest works of art and noblest 
specimens of acting— which has scat- 
tered in a thousand small streams, 


too shallow to be fertilising, too 
slow to be sanitary, the majestic 
river which (contained within its just 
banks) was deep enough to bear tho 
merchandise of Slinkspearc and tho 
war-galloys of the ancient dramatists 
— it will- be found, wo repeat, that 
Dramatic Free Trade has been a 
failure, and that we must go back to 
the grand old days of Protection, 
when native talent was supported by 
applauding millions in the companies 
of the larger houses ; when the Keans 
and Kembles were not surrounded by 
shades and phantoms, but by the 
largest “ thews of men when Young, 
Macready, Kemble, Ellistoii, Dow ton, 
Liston, and Munden, trod the same 
boards ; where Mrs Jordan’s merry 
laugh had scarcely ceased to vibrate 
in our ears, till our eyes and hearts 
began to pay tribute to O’Neil. 

That theatres as places of amuse- 
ment should die out we hold to bo 
impossible- AVhat is, therefore, to be 
done, is to fit them for the high uses 
to wliicli they may be applied, by 
obtaining for them tho support of a 
class of people, whose mere presence 
would be at once a cause and a 
guarantee of the improvement both 
of plays and actors. One noble per- 
sonage, whom it is every English- 
man’s privilege to “love, honour, and 
obey,” sets a good example in this 
behalf. In tho halls of AVindsor, 
Shakspeare’s voice is heard ; sur- 
rounded by knights .and nobles, by 
dames and demoiselles, she disdains 
not to shudder at the villanics of 
King John, or melt at tho releiitings 
of Hubert; to glow with patriotic 
pride at tho denunciation of the 
Italian priest, or to refresh herself, 
after the excitement of “Macbeth,” 
with tho sparkling wit and genial 
humour of some of our modern 
dramatists. Who are the audience 
there ? Her, sage cousins and coun- 
sellors, lier statesmen, warriors, nobles, 
matrons as spotless as Cornelia, 
maidens with their blue veins filled 
with the blood of Saxon Thanes and 
Norman conquerors : nor arc there 
lacking the representatives of law 
and learning; the masters of the 
noble seminary beyond tho walls, the 
dignitaries of the most tolerant, the 
most pure, the most intellectual 
Church that ever was set up as a guide 
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and teacher among men and what is 
tlio result ? Is tliero any shock given 
to the most sensitive feeling by word 
or act ? Arc the young scions of the 
house, the future hopes of England 
and the world, contaminated by what 
they see or hear? Not at all. They 
hear 

“ Tlie quiility of mercy is not strained. 

But dropi*^^! like the gentl a dew fron 
heaven.” 

They hear 

“ The powoi* I have upon you is to pardon.” 

And wdio can toll what may be at 
some future time, the result on the 
happiness of one hundred millions of 
subjects, of sentiments like these 
imphiiitcd in so pure a soil? The 
actor's province is not far distant 
from the preacher's. A happy time, 
if it should ever arrive, when this 
unity of purpose will bo acknowledged 
by both, when the “ reverend gentle- 
man" will think it no part of his call- 
ing to rail upon the stage ; and the 
actor will not find a strong inclina- 
tion to retort by accusations of Maw- 
worm and Tartulfc. But an objection 
is made in many quarters more to the 
theatre than to what is represented 
there. A play in a drawing-room is 
very dltrcreiit from a play at the Ilay- 
market. One is all correct and pro- 
per ; the other wicked and intolerable. 
This objection must therefore arise 
either from the difiercut characters of 
the pwformers or of tlic audience. 
An officer of the Guards, who is great 
at theatricals, is an edifying sight in 
the part of Joseph Surface in the hall 
of a great country house in the 
Christmas week ; and tlie same part 
is revolting and dangerous in the 
hands of poor Bob Finings on the 
regular stage. And yet the lloiiour- 
alMe' Captain Mutf has been before 
the Consistory Court, has also made 
a brilliant appearance in Basinghall 
Street, has shot his kindest fiiend 
at Clialkfarm, and is an authority 
ill the betting-ring second only to 
Mr Davis. Bob Finings is a 
steady, dull, respectable man, who 
has seen hard times, and struggled 
manfully against them ; has brought 
up his children to honest callings, 
and totters through the part with the 
most helpless and reassuring imbecl- 
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lity. Is there danger there ? But if 
the cases were reversed, and poor 
Bob Finings were the roue^ and the 
honourable captain the respected 
pater -familias^ why should that in- 
terfere with our appreciation of their 
dramatic skill ? Surely most inoilen- 
sive would the wildest of Bob's trans- 
gressions bo to the morals or feelings 
of the spectators in the boxes, pit, or 
gallery, who 'were never brought into 
contact with him in any other char- 
acter than that of Joseph Surface, 
and neither sup with him after the 
play, nor wnltz with him after the 
supper, as might possibly be the case 
witii the gallant Lothario Mnffi Then 
it must be the misccllancousuess of 
the company assembled in a thcatro. 
Less select, certainly, than in the 
county gathering to tlie private play; 
but surely quite as safe. Is there a 
magnetic sympathy with vice that 
makes one or two sinners, locked up, 
wc will siqiposc, in a private box, the 
electro-bioTogists of tlie whole assem- 
bly ? lusoleut faces will occasionally 
be turned to where we sit, hair- 
covered faces, and eyes that arc un- 
comfortable to look upon; foreign- 
looking men dressed in the extremest 
fashion of Paris or Vienna, but 
whether British imitation "or the real 
article is quite immaterial; — to this 
vulgar and audacious stare we shall 
certainly bo exposed. But not more 
than in the street, or in the park, or 
ill the Crystal Palace, or occasionally 
in a Belgravian chapel of ease to 
Rome, where wc have observed the 
rosaried nun by no means inconve- 
nienced by the unmistakable glances 
of those whiskered pandours. But 
let us, for the satisfaction of all 
squeamish spinsters, and for the 
honour of the Hay market lessee, 
aunounce a small fact which wc think 
redounds greatly to his honour. 
Brazen-faced men in elegant apparel, 
it is, of course, impossible to exclude, 
but the moment the royal patronage 
w\aa extended to the thcatro, most 
rigid orders were given to the door- 
keepers and attendant police to ex- 
clude every brazen- faced personage 
of "the other sex, however elegant 
might be her apparel. This holds 
good, not only on the evenings on 
which royalty condescends to share 
the gay or sad feelings of loyalty, 
2 u 
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but on all nights and on all occasions. 
This is a sacrifice to propriety and 
decorum, which persons acquainted 
with the interior workings of a theatre 
have stated to us to amount to several 
thousands a-ycar. Independent of 
the five -shilling payments made 
every night by forty or fifty of tlie 
Jezebels who used to flaunt in the 
upper circle, it is a moderate calcula- 
tion to assume that the attraction of 
tlieir presence allured to the theatre 
at least double that number of Tittle- 
bats, and the other pillars of Mr 
Tagrag's establishment; and if any 
person with a competent knowledge 
of arithmetic will find out the sum 
total of a hundred and litry crowns, 
and multiply it by six, he will find 
out the weekly efiect on the treasury, 
of this very noble and praiseworthy 
conduct. The royal box brings in 
about two hundred a-year, and can 
never be let for the benefit of tlic 
theatre on the most crowded nights. 
Go, therefore, in perfect safety to the 
Haymarket. If wickedness is th<!re, 
it is completely in eclipse. Go, and 
the farces will improve in humour and 
refine in plot; Buckstono will be as 
ridiculous as ever, and give full sco[)e 
to his wit and drollery without tlie 
slightest touch of the buifoon. 

In all the theatres of London, a 
race is run in the variety and beauty 
of the decorations. If actors have 
fallen oflf, the scene-painter and ma- 
chinist are in the ascendant. Now, 
this is far from a good sign, or, in th(5 
end, of any good effect in the advance- 
ment of the drama. A decent amonnt 
of illuBtration is indispensable — a pro- 
per attention to truthfulness of cos- 
tume is highly commendable; but 
truly absurd is it to sec the length to 
which this zeal is carried. In the 
Elizabethan time, the spectator was 
informed of the scene of the play by 
a board with the name of the locality 
suspended from the roof. Side^ scenes 
then crept in; appropriate dresses 
were introduced at a later period ; 
and now there is not a button wrong, 
not a single anachronism in the shape 
of a shoe, or ribbon of a cap ; gorgeous 
landscapes arc presented to the eye ; 
noble chambers open their treasures 
of furniture and vertu ; and in the 
midst of all this internal improvement, 
the histrionic art diminishes day by 


day. “ Man is the only plant that 
dwindles here.” Thus we find that 
almost every manager plumes himself 
on restoring Shakspeare when he sur- 
rounds the play with gorgeous acces- 
sories — when the balcony scene is 
painted by Stanfield, or the hall of 
Macbeth’s castle by David Roberts. 
This is the mode of decoration adopt- 
ed by the w'arriors of old, when they 
covered the Roman traitress with 
their ornaments of silver and gold. 
This is to smother Shakspeare, not to 
illustrate liim. This is to bury Csc.sar, 
not to praise liim. Lot u.s assure 
those enterprising caterers for the 
public, that a play well acted is worth 
all the con-ect dresses, and all the 
befitting scenery in the world. Half 
the money wasted on these expensive 
accessories would tempt men of talent 
and education once more to look to 
the stage as a profession. Rather 
give us Burbage as Coriolanus in Sir 
Philip Sidney’s clothes, than a mo- 
dem dcclaiincr in the most faultless 
of togas. But when scenery, dresses, 
and decorations, from being the casual 
aecomjiaiiiinents of a noble trsigedy, 
which they only oncnniber with their 
help, form of themselves the staple 
commodity with which an appeal is 
made to the favour of the town, the 
matter becomes of very serious im- 
portance, and is probably more iiiju- 
rions to the dramatic taste than any- 
thing that can be named. Nothing 
has so depreciated tile drama as the 
frequency, during late years, of bur- 
lesques— a contemptible species of 
entertainment, where parody is sub- 
stituted for wit, and glitter and show 
for interest or language. A fairy talc, 
that enchanted our childhood, is cho- 
sen for a theme, and soon stript, by 
the rnthless playwright, of all its poe- 
try and romance. Aladdin makc.s 
puns about the Crystal Palace. Ca- 
niaialzainart and JBadoura are witty 
abont the electric telegraph ; and all 
the time their miserable jargon is 
illustrated by the scenery of men of 
genius— with landscapes that Poussin 
wonld not be ashamed to own, and 
wing covered nymphs that would 
have been the astonishment of all the 
glowries. Why vnlgarise the fairy 
mythology by mixing it up with the 
oratory of the cabstand? Why not 
leave it as they find it? — and if they 
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ar» determined to lavish ornament on 
whatever they produce on the stage^ 
why not give us, from end to end, a 
real dear old fairy story, with scenery 
as gorgeous as they please — strange 
apparitions of power or beauty — 
clothing the talc in language fit for 
the fairy interlocutors ; and show us 
all the spouting waterfalls, and tick- 
ing clocks, and chattering pages, and 
lovely coinf)aniuiis, of Tennyson’s 
“ Sleeping Beauty?” In this the airy 
dances, and splendid robes, and tiiar- 
blc palaces, would all be in keeping. 
The eye w^ouid be pleased without 
the taste being offended ; and there 
would be no treinendons burst of 
liuman passion cast into the back- 
ground by the predominance of hats 
and feathers. “King John” at the 
Princess’s, we pronounce, on this 
ground, to be a great success as a 
spectacle, but a failure as a play. 
Mr Kean luas , great merits ; (juick 
appreciation, sound intelligence, and 
occasiuiially a burst of something 
which, if it is not genius, is describ- 
ablo b}^ no other word ; but he is 
certainly ini.staken in relying so 
much on the resources of his painter 
and coatunuer. The chivalrous auda- 
city of Wigan is sufiicient of itself to 
attract attention, which is too likely 
to be distracted by the magnificence 
of the scene in m hich it is displayed 
by that versatile and acconijilislicd 
actor. John himself ceases to be the 
human centre ligiiro in a group of 
other men — with jiassions, fears, re- 
morses, all chasing each other along 
his cruel and haggard countenance — 
and becomes the centre figure of a 
noble historic tableau, where the 
words oven of Shakapearc grow sub- 
sidiary to colour and ettect. But let 
us go into that prettiest of theatres 
ill Oxf<»rd Street, ascend the hand- 
some steps into the dress circle, and 
see what entertainment is provided 
by tlib present bearer of the name of 
Kean. The playbills tell us the 
name of the drama to-night is the 
“ Corsican Brothers so with vague 
reminiscences of old Madame Mere, 
and the four young Buonapartes in the 
attorney’s mansion in Ajaccio, we wait 
for the drawing up of the curtain. Tlie 
house is quite full. The stage is admi- 
rably commanded from all parts of the 
building ; the boxes are most corafort- 
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able and wide ; a thonsand expectant 
faces are all turned towards the scene ; 
a great crash takes place among the fid- 
dles ; a little bell rings, and we are in a 
room in the house of the Dei Franchis, 
a poor but noble family of Corsica. 
A maid is singing at her wheel — a 
song which was evidently not the 
composition of either Burns or Moore 
— and is intcmiptcd by tne entrance 
of a traveller, who brings a letter of 
introduction from Paris from Louis 
Dei Franclii, a son of the house, who 
has resided there for some time. The 
countess comes in and receives him 
graciously, Fabian Dei Franchi, the 
stay-at-home brother, also is very 
kind, and inquires anxiously after 
Louis’s health. He is well, and happy ; 
but the stranger has not seen him 
for three weeks I Fabian makes a 
motion of disappointment. “1 have 
heard of him more recently.” — “ How ? 
— when V” exclaims the mother. — 
“ Last night,” replies Fabian ; “ and 
he is ill.” He takes the stranger 
apart ; hurriedly tells him not to be 
incredulous, or, at all CA'onts, disdain- 
ful, of their old Corsican supersti- 
tions; informs him that he and hi« 
bi other are twins, and so like each 
other as to be almost undistinguish- 
abJe ; that from their binli, absent or 
united, a strange sympathy exists 
between them; that one cannot ex- 
perience joy or giief that is not in 
this mysterious manner shared by the 
other ; and, seeing a smile on the. ga}" 
Freiiclim all’s eoiinteuance, lie relates 
an aneedolc of a similar case which 
occuned three hundred years before, 
and in the very hou.se in which they 
then stood. A strange wild story it 
was, and prepari's us for what is to 
come. "J’o jnepare us also for the 
bitterness of a Corsican vendetta, a 
tumultuous scene is introduced of the 
compulsory recoiici lenient of a quarrel 
between two peasants, which, in a 
few years, had cost nine lives, and 
took its origin from some indignity 
offered to a lieu of the Orlandos. 
Colonna makes the awende by pre- 
senting his adversary with a white 
cock ; and Fabian is again left alone. 
The stage grows dark j something 
wild and unearthly is felt in the 
sadden hush of the dim hall; ho 
sits down at the side to write to 
Louis. “ Brother,” he says, “ I feel 
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so miserable, tliat I am certain you arc 
in pain. Write — u rite !” While he is 
setting down these words, a pallid, 
dreadful countenance rises from the 
boards at the other end of the stage — 
rising gradually and without sound — 
neck, shoulders, body — and advancing 
at the same time towards the table at 
which Fabian writes ; it reaches its 
feet w'hen it conics within touch of his 
shoulder. The features of the brothers 
are the same ; the height, the figure, 
even the dress — for Fabian li.as taken 
off his coat before he began to write, 
— and all the difference is a speck of 
blood on the left breast of Louis* 
shirt ; and gazing on the group before 
him, (for the mother has entered in 
the mean time,) he SI0WJ3' sinks. But 
this is not the end. The ^\ indow at 
the back of the hall opens, and through 
that vista, Avhat do wc sec? 'The 
brother exactly as wc saw him a mo- 
ment before, lying dead beneath the 
stump of a tree, supported in the arms 
of his seconds — a gentleman in his shirt 
sleeves wiping his sword —two other 
gentlemen in attitudes of watchful- 
ness : it is the Bois do Boniogno ; a 
duel has been fought. Louis dei 
Franchi is tlic victim, and the drop- 
scene falls, leaving the Countess and 
Fabian transfixed with horror at tliis 
w'ondrous sight. 

The next act takes ns into the 
actual events of whicli these arc but 
the sliadowings. It is a masked ball 
at the opera in I’aiis. There are 
waltzes, gallops, and polkas, with 
shouts of demoniac rcveJiy ; women 
career from end to end of the enor- 
mous sallc, dancing, singing, shriek- 
ing ; they are dressed in all costumes 
— as men; as mountebanks — but in 
all the unmistakable presence of 
wild enjoyment and a spirit of de- 
pravity, worthy of the orgies of Circe. 
Some gentlemen come in. Among 
them, M. dc Chateau llcnaud, whose 
ambition it is to be considered the 
greatest roue in Paris,* when lie fails 
to trinniph oyer female virtue, he 
withers a woman’s reputation with a 
lie. He is accused of having boasted, 
without foundation, of bis intimacy 
with Madame de Lesharre. lie bets 
be will bring her that very night into 
the supper-room, where tliere has 
been prepared a symposium for the 
prettiest of the dehardcurs^ and 
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wickedest of the men. * Louis •del 
Franchi is of the party, for Madame 
de Lesharre has been the object of 
Ins love before her marriage, and he 
has heard of her reported liaison with 
Chateau Kenaud. * lie invites him- 
self to the supper — is cold, abstracted, 
severe — and keeps his on the 
boaster’s face. The ball is over ; the 
supper-room is gorgeously lighted ; 
the clock strikes four — the appointed 
hour at wIulIi Chateau llcnaud had 
betted he would introduce Madame 
dc Lcshiurc. Her he liad inveigled 
hither, under the false pretence of 
restoring to her some letters which 
slic had imprudently, but innocently, 
written to him before her wedding, 
and before she liad discovered the 
character of her admirer. He blinds 
her still ; and as the last sound of the 
clock dies upon the car, he walks in 
with M.'idaiiie de Lesharre upon his 
arm. Tlicrc is a shout of derLion 
from the women assembled ; a shrug 
of surprise from the men ; the wager 
is acknowledged to be lost ; but 
Madame de Lesharre, perceiving the 
shameful trick that has been played, 
indignantly pours fortli lier scorn on 
the iiitiful scoundrel who had been 
guilty of it ; recognises her old lover, 
Louis dei Franchi, and throw's herself 
on his protection. He steps forward, 
accepts the cliargc, and is challenged 
of course Chateau Benaud, w'ho is 
the ' best swordsinan in France. 
Madame do Lesharre retires supported 
by Louis, and a laugh of contempt 
and hatred resounds through the 
room. We arc now in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The scene w'e had s%*en in 
the first act is exactly reproduced 
here : Louis is lying under the tree ; 
Chateau llcnaud is wiping his sword ; 
the sccoiids^are in attitudes of expec- 
tation — suddenly the w'ood opens at 
the back, and wc sec Fabian ami his 
mother it/ the old hall in Corsica, 
gazing with rigid eyes on the *scenc 
before them ; and w'c have now' 
arrived at the exact position wo 
attained half- an -hour ago. The 
whole of the tliird act passes in a 
glade in the forest of Fontainblean. 
Chateau llcnaud, flying with his 
sdeond from justice, is upset on the 
high-road ; comes into the wood in 
search of aid ; sends p. i)easant for a 
blacksmith to repair the carriage ; and 
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sits down, depressed and feverish, 
on the stamp of a tree. Suddenly he 
looks ronud, and recognises the scene. 
It is the place where, five days befoi*e, 
he had had the encounter with Louis 
dei Franchi, and he is anxious to leave 
the spot. He is met b 3 ' Fabian dei 
Fi'anclii, in form and semblance so 
exactly similar to Louis, that it 
amounts almost to identity ; a similar 
accident lias happened to his carriage, 
lie looks around, and he also recog- 
nises the scene presented to him in tlic 
vision. On that intimation, and no 
other, he has Iiurricd from Corsica, in 
search of Chatcan Ueiiaiid ; he has 
found him here. He is calm ; there is 
no room for human ll.ls^ion in a mis- 
sion so evidently lauL upon liim by 
fate. He challenges the murderer. 
The challenge is rcfusi'd ; he twits 
him with his crimes — with cowardice — 
witli falvSehood — with assassination; 
and llio bravo is compelled to fight. 
The^’ foueo long and waril}' ; tliey rest 
by miitinl consent. Jn trying the 
sword pi-epavjvtory to the next bout, it 
breaks in Cliateaii Uonaud’s hand. 
The second declares the eombat at an 
cud.^ for tlie weapons arc une(|nal. 
“ No!” said Fabian quictl 3 ’, and 
breaks his across his knee. They 
randie their hands in tiieir handker- 
chiefs, and seize the broken weapons. 
The fight is renewed. One mu.-t die. 
AVIiIch? They liold the fragmionts of 
their blades like daggers, ])oint down- 
ward, and at one iue.ky opening Fa- 
bian strikes the blow,' and Chateau 
Kenand falls nnpitiod, unforgiven — a 
saerifice to Cor.riean honour. ^ Now 
1 can weep fur yon, dear Louis,” say.s 
the compieror, and covers liis face with 
Ills hands. Again the nuirdcrcd Louis 
eros.-e.s the stage in the same myste- 
rious manner as before. 'J'hc brothers 
recognise each other ; vengeance is 
obtained, and the curtain falls. 

Tire langnago contained in this pla}*^ 
W'oiild occupy about twenty minutes ; 
the duration of tins piece is two hours. 
It is a ghost story put into shape. — a 
cliai>ter of ^Mrs Radcliffe, done into 
tableaux vivants. The company at this 
theatre comprises Mr and Mrs Kean, 
Ml* Wigan, Mr Meadows, IMr Ryder, 
Mr Bartley, and last, not least, Mr 
and jVIrs Kcelcy. There is not a barn 
in England that could not furnish quite 
good enough representatives of any 
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person in the drama. The speeches 
arc vapid and commonplace ; the 
situations, as regards the development 
of character, very weak ; and it ijo.s- 
sessc.s no strength whatever but the 
admirable stage management of the 
supernatural and the frightful vori- 
similltnde of the carnival ball. Are 
these legitimate means of support to a 
theatre like this? Should the Trin- 
ccss’.s be reduced to a sallc dc spec- 
tacle — 

Where from below the trap-door demons 
1 l^e, 

And iiom above liaTi;.; dangling deities? '* 

But, more than all, it certainly is 
no place for the ]>rodiictioii of so re- 
volting a scene a.s the open license of 
the ball, or tlic more quiet but quite 
as ofiensivc suppcr-jiarty after it. Real 
water, real horses, ami re.al elephants 
have been banished from the stage, it 
being found that the real things inter- 
fere essentially with the truthfulness 
of the scene. A great distinct ion 
should always bo taken between mere 
repre.sentation and identity — a clifier- 
cnce eleaily established and rigidly 
pro.scrved between the fiction and the 
fact, or why not have a real fight >vith 
true sworils? Why not go back at 
once to ThurtcU’s gdg and Weir’s ]>is- 
tol V Now', in the instance of the car- 
nivai ball, the resemblance is carried 
be^'ond all bounds. It ceases t<) be an 
imitation, and becomes a rc]jroduc- 
tion. We will be bound to at 
no .saturnalia in the opera ball-room 
of Palis w'as there ever exhibited a 
wilder scene of revcliy and debauch — 
women, indelicately clothed in male 
attire, whirl in fantastic attitudes to 
a noisy crash of music— their voices 
ill the mad excitement of the moment 
arc joined to the noise of the orches- 
tra; petticoats, where preserved at 
all, as.sume the dimensions of kilts ; 
it is evidently' the crowning Iioiir of 
the night’s festivity — modest}', deco- 
rum, propriety, all laid aside, and a 
grinning bulfoon in wdiite gown, with 
chalk* covered face and ludicrous con- 
tortions, adding a new feature of 
disgust to the display, which is sick- 
ening enough already. AVe can easily 
imagine that this vivid scene may 
liave injurious effects— that it may be 
even more hurtful than a visit to the 
original meeting would have been ; 
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for tliere is probably here a heighten- 
ing of the attractions of the show, in 
as much as the dancers are chosen 
for their beauty, and the dresses se- 
lected for the very purpose of capti- 
vation and allurement. If such a 
scene was required at all, it should, 
certainly, have been produced in a 
less attractive form. We should not 
have been so severe on this subject 
if we did not feel that no theatre in 
London less needs to depend on such 
displays for success. No theatre in 
Lbndon has it so comj)lotely in its 
power to show to what noble uses a 
stage may be applied ; for on none is 
tliere so near an approacli to the 
ancient glory of the drama in the 
skill and emembk of tlie actors. Ex- 
ercising talents like these on ghosts 
and festivals is a mere waste of 
power. It is turning a steam-engine 
to the manufacture of i)ins-~of pins 
that are useless in spite of their 
polished heads, and poisonous if they^ 
penetrate the skin. Let not this one* 
departure from taste be urged against 
theatrical amusements in general, or 
the entertainments at this house in 
particular. It is a French iniporta- 
tation—thia ghostly melodrama, this 
unmeasured ball. But Sliakspeare is 
here with his Eugli;>h heart, and 


“ empire absolute ” over the feelings. 
The poetiy of “ Twelfth Night” alter- 
nates with the wondrous picture in 
the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
The gentle Viola speaks in tones that 
never die away from the memory. 
Mrs Ford answers smile for smile and 
grip for grip to Mrs Brook— Caius, 
for the first time, is the perfect gen- 
tleman which only Wigan can depict ; 
and scene after scene floats away 
before us, till it is only by an clfort we 
wake from a dream of Ilerne the 
Hunter’s Oak to the harsh realities of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two. 

In some future communication we 
will extend our Commisshmership to 
the other theatres, and to various 
places of ainuseincnt not often bi’ought 
forward ’ucath the glimpses of the 
moon. Beware, then, ye managers 
and caterers of public shows; be 
conscious of tlie importance and re- 
sponsibililies of your position. When 
wc see talent, enterprise, and skill, 
not slow shall wc be to give the word 
of cheer; but where wo observe the 
smallest deviation into the coarse or 
the insipid, remember you have no- 
thing to expect but rebukes sharper 
than swords. 

“ A diiold’s aiiian^ yc takii/ iiotCis, 

And, fuitli, he'll print it." 
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THE COMMERCIAL DISASTERS OF 1851. 
(TO TUB BDlTOa OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.) 


Sir, — ^The country is shortly to bo 
called upon to decide the iuiportaut 
question whether the policy, under 
which it has for the last few years 
been fjoverned, is, or is not, susceptible 
of some moditication \ and, as one 
portion of this question, the sound- 
ness of our present commercial policy 
must undoubtedly be discu.ssed. In- 
deed, it seems to be taken for granted 
on all hands that this must be iltc 
case j and in a great empire like our 
own, whose main source of strength 
has been conceived to rest upon the 
pre-eminence of its mercantile ami 
industrial character, it 'would be sin- 
gular if it could be otherwise. And 
it would be lamentable, too, and little 
calculated to inspire the bo])e of peace 
for the future, and conlhleucc in the 
stability of our institutions, should 
that portion of tlie (|ucsliou at issue 
be discussc<i in any other spirit than 
that of an anxious and can'ful desire 
to arrive at the truth. No policy not 
bu'^ed upon the trutli has ever long 
prevailed in any civilised country. 
No Christian man, conscious as such 
a mail ought to be of the impoifcc- 
tious of merely hum an judgment, 
could over set himself up above his 
fellows as infallible. We have surely 
a perfect right to appeal to past ex- 
perience in order to discover what 
has been the elVect of our policy upon 
the different interests of the couiitiy ; 
and ill the following pages I shall 
eudcavoLir to exaiiiiiie dispassionately 
what has been that effect upon our 
mercantile and trading classes, and 
particularly upon those engaged in 
* conducting our large importing and 
exporting operations. 

It is, of course, an acknowledged 
principle, that an increased import of 
foreign cumniocUtics, to be a profitable 
one, must be attended by increased 
means of consuming in the importing 
country, and be balanced ultiinatelj' 
by increased exports, at paying prices 
to the producer. The question, then, 
so far as^Jl^e mercantile body is con- 
cerned, is simply this, — Have the 
transactions of the past year been 


satisfactory to that body, or not? I 
do not hesitate to say in reply, that, 
with the solitary exception of tho year 
1847 — if indeed it be an exception — 
there has been no .such disastrous 
epoch in the annals of British com- 
merce for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury as the year 1851. Jf the year 
1847 was more disastrous, it was be- 
cause it was one of monetary revul- 
sion, of potato rot, and of the collapse 
of absurd railway speculation. Dur- 
ing the past year we have had nothing 
of this kiml to encounter. We entered 
upon 1851 with prognostications, all 
but unanimous, of a coining year of 
prosporons business. During the 
course of the year we had neither 
civil commotion nov foreign embroil- 
ment to trouble tlu^ even tenor of our 
way. Yet we have clo.sed the year 
wdth tho tnerc.intile and trading inte- 
rests of Great Britain poorer than 
they commenced it, by, 1 am satisffed, 
at least twenty millions sterling and 
npwards. During the whole of the 
])ast year, the reports of our commer- 
cial circulars have told an unvarying 
tale of declining prices and unprofit- 
able imports. Scarcely a single foreign 
proiluot has remunerated the mer- 
chant, or even realised the cost at 
which it was purchased abroad ; and 
stocks of all kiiuls, not only in our 
seai>orls, but in every retailer’s shop 
or warehouse throughout the country, 
have been every week deteriorating 
in saleable value. In no single com- 
modity of importance has the con- 
sumption kept pace with the increase 
of importations ; and had we at any 
period of the year been visited with 
monetary difficulty, had the Bank of 
Kiigland not been full of specie, and 
anxious to extend its accommodation 
to the public, the, losses upon our ac- 
enm Illation of stocks would have been 
sufficient to prostrate one-half of the 
mercantile community. 

Ill endeavouring to form an estimate 
of the actual losses of the .year upon 
imports, I shall coiiimenco with the 
important article Cotion, We en- 
tered upon 1851 with a stock, accord- 
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ing to Mr Barn’s Commercial Glance, 
of 581,120 bales in the entire king- 
dom, in the hands of importers, spin- 
ners, and speculators, spinners being 
estimated by Mr Burn to hold 60,000 
bales. Messrs G. Holt and Co. of 
Liverpool, calculate the quantity at 
100,000 bales in the hands of spin- 
?iers and dealers. The bulk of this 
stock had been purchased at the high 
prices which had ruled during the last 
four months of 1850 ; and, in the first 
week of January, the price of “ fair 
upland,” which may be taken as a 
standard, was 75d. per lb. Such 
were the rates ruling in the countries 
of its growth, it could not have been 
bought there witliin at least }d. per lb. 
of that price. Although such stock 
would naturally find its way gradually 
into the market, and its place be sup- 
plied by fresh imports, and as there 
was a nearly similar one — estimated 
by Messrs Holt at bOl.oOO bales — 
left at the close of the past year, it 
will simplify the process of calcula- 
tion, and at the same time be correct 
as to the general result, if I treat 
the stock of January 1851 as hav- 
ing borne the fall of the entire year. 
The price, then, of fair uidands hav- 
ing been, in the last week of Decem- 
ber, 45d. to 5d., and other sorts in 
nearly that proportion, there would 
be a reduction of from 2|d. to :hl. 
upon those American sorts which 
form the bulk of the consumption, and 
2^(1. to 2|d. upon the next in impor- 
tance. Bearing in mind that the 
]>rices on the 1st of Jamiaiy were not 
icmiinerative to the imj)orter, 1 be- 
lieve 1 iun within the mark in fixing 
the loss at £5 per bale of *100 lb. 
average weight, which, upon the 
.stock of 581,120 bales, amounts to 
the largo sum of £2,905,600 sterling. 
We now come to the imports of the 
year, which were, of all kinds, into 
the United Kingdom, 1,903,506 bales. 
With respect to these, the tirst strik- 
ing fact which presents it.sclf, on a 
comparison of the prices- cun ent in 
this country and the cotton-growing 
countries, is that, throughout the 
whole of the year, the foreign pur- 
chases of our importing merchants 
■were made at a large advance over 
the prices which could be realised on 
their arrival here. I have gone care- 
fully through files of the mo.st autho- 
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ritativo foreign circulars, and, with 
respect to American cotton particu- 
larly, the unvarying result has been 
to find prices considerably higher than 
in the British market. Thus, on the 
4th of January, T find “ middling to 
fair ” cotton from the Atlantic ports, 
corresponding with our Liverpool 
classification of “ fair upland,” quoted 
in New York at 13s to 14 cents per 
lb. ; on the 15th, at 14 to 14 J cents ; 
on the 22d, the same : and on the 
29th, 13^ cents. Assume the average 
of the month to have been li cents, 
and allowing a penny per ib. for 
freight, commission, landing charges, 
A'C., which I am assured is too little, 
the cotton shipped in that month 
would cost in Liverpool fully 8d. per 
lb. Prices here, however, began to 
decline after the first week in January, 
when fair upland was quoted at 7J(L ; 
and on the 3 1st of that month the 
cpiotation was only TAd. to Tnd. On 
the lltli and 2lst of February they 
were quoted at 7d. to 7^d. ; and in 
all March, when the purchases of the 
month of January would be reaching 
118 , the average was about 7 pi. — show- 
ing a loss oil importation of Jd. peril). 
In February, prices in America com- 
niencc<) at 13 cents to 13i cents : but 
on the Ifrt of May they had fallen to 
11 cents to Hi cents. Tl»e c'lrly 
purchases of February, which would 
cost, landed in T/ivorpool, about 74 d., 
would probably arrive about the middle 
of March, when prices hero averaged 
iibout7Id. — a loss of ^d. per lb., or 
nearly 10s. per bale. Those of the 
closing week of the month — about a 
wf*elv\s transactions — might possibly 
save tbemsclves, if sold in the begin- 
ning or middle of April. Throughout 
March prices rallied in Imerica ; and 
wore sustained until nearly the middle 
of April at from 11 J cenis to 12,| cents 
— about 7i(K here. Prices in J^iver- 
pool, however, had been falling rapid- 
ly ; and a portion of these purchases 
arrived in Liverpool in the middle of 
May, to be sold at 5Jd. to bjd. — a 
loss of above 1 Jd. per lb., or £2, 53. 
per bale. By the end of April, prices 
in America had receded slightly ; but 
in the beginning of May there was 
another attempt to rally them— the 
quotations being, on the 7th, 11 J cents 
to 11 5 ceiibs, or about GJd. to 6’d. 
here. In the whole of J une, however^ 
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when the cotton bought at these 
prices would arrive here, the average 
in Liverpool was little over hid. — 
showing a loss of from 30s. to .35s. 
per bale. From tliis point a gradual 
decline took place in all May, .Tune, 
July, and August, reaching the lowest 
point — 8£- cents to 9 cents — on the 
pth of the last montli. The decline 
in America, however, never overtook 
that experienced here — the bulk of 
the transactions of these months re- 
sulting in a loss. A slight rally again 
took place in September, ami prices 
were forced up to an average of about 
10 cents, or Gd. laid down in this 
countiy. No corresponding mov'C- 
ment, however, t(»ok place hero : and 
th'*, average losses of Sefdember shif)- 
ments would be nearly 25s. per bale. 
An unprofitable result, "less disastrous, 
however, attended the remainder of 
the year’s arrivals. 

I'lio loss has been nearly as serious 
ill our transactions with the Fast 
Jmlics, the length of the voyage ope- 
rating to aggravate the unhappy posi- 
tion of the importer. Thus cotton 
orders, trausinitterl by ovcrlaml mail 
in the first three inontlis of the 
year, whilst prii^es of Surat were 
about Id. to fi.Jd., would arrive 
jK'i’e in fJun(‘, July, and August, 
when the (juotations were iroiii 1 |d. 
tr) .l]d. per lb. less, or from 45s. to 
50-*. jier bale. 

'riic question then arises, At what 
are we to estimate the loss on imports 
for tlio year? And the following cir- 
cumstance iqipears to me to have an 
important bearing ii])on its solution. 
The bulk of the arrivals during the 
year — 1,21 2,377 bales — took place 
from the beginning of March to the 
end of August, the period in which 
the greatest decline below cost ])ricc 
occurred. Taking this .and otlier 
circiunstrances into consideration, I 
cannot consider that I am exceeding 
the truth in averaging the loss on iia- 
PQrtation during the year at Jd. per 
ib., or 25s. per bale, upon the whole 
quantity received, deducting the 
stock on hand .at the close of 1851 — 
59 lr,.500 b.ilcs. This will give upon 
1,409,046 bales a loss of £1,761,307, 
which, with ^2,905, 600, previously 
ascertained aJ^he difiereiice between 
the value of the stock on hand at 
the commencement of the year, and 


the same quantity of the article 
at its close, makes up a total loss 
upon cotton of £4,667,000. Of this, 
at the very least, the British mer- 
chants’ share is fot^r millions sier- 
lintf I 

A large sum might fairly be added 
to this as the manufacturers’ and 
spinners’ sh.arc in the loss sustained 
upon their stocks from the declining 
prices of the r.aw material during the 
whole of the j^ear’s operations. I 
will not, liowever, enter into detail 
with respect to this part of my sub- 
ject ; but glance at it briefiy when I 
come to estimate the losses, "sustained 
by holders of protliice generally, 
whilst in transitu from the importers’ 
hands to the marts of its final con- 
sumption. 

Next in importance to the article 
of cotton is that, of Si^gar, a groat 
staple of food, whicli it has been the 
express oVijeet of our recent legisla- 
tion ‘to chcaium, regardless whether 
or not in doing so we inflicted ruin 
upon the colonial ]>roprietor. It is 
not within the limits of tlio inquiry 
which I have prescribed to myself 
to trace the course of that legisla- 
tion which, from whatever motives 
prompted, bids fair nlrinuitcly to 
reduce our once flourishing tropical 
liossessions to their pristine condition 
of waste and jungle, and to throw back 
their coloured population into the bar- 
barism from wliicli, a few years ago, 
it was tlio pride of every lover of his 
kind to sec them rapidly emerging. 
A brief reference to that legislation, 
however, is necessary, in order to 
rcinler intelligible the mode in which 
T have calculated the extent of the 
past year’s losses upon onr imports 
of the article. At the period of eman- 
cipation, (1834,) our West Indian 
colonies, producing for Brifish con- 
sumption 3,844,214 cwt. of sng.ar 
out of a total import of 4,743,415 
cwt. for the year, were owned by 
a distinct class of proprietors, partly 
resident, but chiefly consisting of 
c.apitalists in this country. Up to that 
period the “ West Indian Interest,’’ 
as it was termed, was one of the 
most ])Owerfttl in Great Britain, and 
afforded, through its import and 
export transactions, a most profitable 
source of employment to onr mer- 
chants at home, as well as to their 
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nameroas branch establishments in 
the colonics. The measure of that 
year — exchanging compulsory labour 
for the apprenticeship system in the 
first instance, and shortly afterwards 
for free labour — precipicated the 
whole of this class into a fearful 
struggle, required from them to 
maiiitaiii production up to the wants 
of the home consumer. It was 
found necessary to import additional 
labourers to supply the place of 
those who, on receiving tliciv free- 
dom, had betaken themselves to 
other avocations than those of the 
sugar plantation ; and every elTort 
of science and improved culture had 
to be resorted to, in order to keep 
down tlie cost of pnutuctioii, and 
increase the yield of the soil. Whilst 
immersed in this struggle— a most 
unprofitable one, as it proved — the 
Free-Trader stepped hi, and intro- 
duced the new element of competi- 
tion with the foreign slave- grown 
article. The result of the much tt)o 
sudden rate of reduction of the 
ditfereiitial duties tlieii adopt<Ml has 
been to render cultivation utterly 
unprofitable; and, so far as the 
original proprietors of the West 
Judies are concerned, the last moaisure 
directed against those unfortunate 
colonies may be justly termed one 
of direct confiscation. Under these 
circumstances, the bulk of the West 
ludian sugar and other estates have 
virtually lapsed to mortgagees — prin- 
cipally merchants in this country, 
who have advanced money upon 
them for the increased outlay required 
to keep up and cheapen production ; 
and hence, so far as the West 
Indies are concerned, it is necessary 
to treat the importer and planter 
08 one in such an inquiry as the 
present. There can scarcely be said 
to be a price at all in the West 
Indies — the bulk of the exports 
corning to the British market on the 
planter's and merchant's account. 
The same remark applies to coffee, 
rum, and every other description of 
West Indian produce. With respect 
to the produce of the Fast Indies 
and Mauritius, there does exist a 
price at the port of shipment, the 
articles being.^ bought for the British 
markets in the ordinary way; and 
the result- of the importation, as a 
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purely mercantile transaction, can 
therefore be more correctly ascer- 
tained. 

The importation of sugar during 
the past year was, in round numbers, 
400,000 tons against ;kSO,000 in 
1850, and 340,000 in 1849, Of this 
quantity 270,000 tons consisted of 
colonial, (two- thirds of which w'as 
West Indian,) 1 10,000 tons of foreign, 
and 20,000 tons of foreign reliued. 
In a general summary of the- year's 
))rocc(‘diiigs, the editor of the London 
New Price-Onrrent — an autliority of 
high standing — of Tuesday, Jiiii. 6, 
remarks ; — 

The excess in stock of all sorts is 
r.7,000-- vj/., 157,000 tons against 107,000 
at the close of 1S50. Prices are lower 
hv to Us. per cwt. for low to mid 
prices of colonial, and 5s. to (is. per cwt. 
for good to line.’* 

Another authority, Messrs Idlllc- 
dale A Co., of Liverpool, remark upon 
this article, as follows, in their circular 
of the 1st January : — 

" Great indeed has been the disappoint- 
ment during the past year of iiiiporters 
and holders of nearly every description 
of prodiKse ; hut to lu^partu s has it been 
so severe us to thu.se interested in the 
article of sugar, cotton excepted. The 
year 1851 opened with high prospects — 
moderate st»)ek'*, an average supply, and 
a lafgely increased consumption, arising 
from the batisfactory condition of the 
manufacturing districts, and the great 
prospects which were generally enter- 
tained of the approaching Exhibition ; 
hut tlie.se iiopcs were .soon dissipaU d, the 
iinporLs of foreign continuing on an un- 
usually large scale, and the consumption, 
instead of increasing, barely supporting 
that of the previous year, Tht> increased 
production of sugar from beetroot on the 
Continent is fast dispfaciug all foreign^ 
and the latter, in turn, displacing our 
colonial, or it down to so low a 

figure that its production will be unre- 
Viuncrative. In little more than two 
yeans the duties will be equalised ; and 
we can see no salvation for our colonies 
but a complete change, both in the manu- 
facture and curing of this article, as it is 
quite evident that the taste of the large 
consumers in tlie country is changing 
year by year more in favour of crushed 

refined The decline in the 

value of sugar throughout the past 
year has beeu gradual, though marked ; 
and prices now rule 5s. to 5 b. per 
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cwt. lower on better descriptions, and 
tis. to 10s. on the common and low 
brown sorts.” 

With respect, then, to that portion 
of the supply of sugar derived from the 
West Indies, the only question which 
can arise is — Can the grower liavc suc- 
ceeded during the past year in reduc- 
ing the cost of production so far as to 
have allowed the UcueHe avern/je of 
British plantation to fall from 29s. 2d. 
nett in February of last year, to 20s. 2d. 
in the February of this year? We 
know that during this ^ period no 
ecoiiouiising of labour has been 
acliicved to warrant a decline of 9s. 
per cwt.— nearly thirty percent; and 
tlie conclusion is obvious, that the 
bulk of this saving to the British 
consumer hasjLiomc out of the pockets 
of the colonial proprietor and the 
British colonial merchant. The price 
at the coinmencenient of the year, it 
is a<lniittc(l, was a barely remunera- 
tive one ; and every shilling of 
reduction since has been positive 
loss. 

With rcspcc.t to Fast India sugar, 
which is actually purcha.sccl in the 
Country of its growth, the loss has 
fallen directly iqion the im])orter — the 
fact being notoiious, that prices 
throughont the year liavc ruled higher 
ill tlio eolouial markets, and in China, 
Java, &c., b}' from 4s. to 5s, per cwt. 
than it could be sold for on its arrival 
Iiorc. Messrs Littledale & Co. quote 
the ju'ices of Bengal, Madras, and 
Mauritius, best and good descriptions, 
ill bond, from 6s. to Gs. 6d. lower in 
January tlii.s year than in January 
last year ; and eoninion and inferior 
desciiptions as much as 8s. to 9s. lower. 
Upon China and Manilla the fall has 
been from .‘ks. to 4s. 6d. 

The same authority to which I have 
before referred — the New London 
Price Ctt/’mi/— remarks of Mauritius 
sugar, that the “ rates are 5s. to 8s. 
jycr cwt, lower, the difference being 
most apparent on brown and inferior 
qualities;” and of East India, ‘‘Stock 
is 6950, (in London,) and In 1850 it 
was 5500 tons. Prices range 4s. to 
8s. per cwt, under that jteriod, the 
difference being more apparent on 
brown and inferior qualities, of 
^vhich thereNs a loss upon importa- 
tion.” 

With respect to foreign sugar, a few 


preliminary explanations are neces- 
sary. As is tiie case with East India 
produce, the sugar which wc draw 
from foreign countries — the balk from 
Cuba and the Brazils — is purchased 
by British merchants at a price in the 
country of its growth, regulated of 
course by the cost of production, and 
the probable market price in Great 
Britain. The foreign planter, how- 
ever, is seldom more than a nominal 
proprietor, working with boiTowed 
capital, fur which lie pays an interest 
of from fifteen to twenty per cent, 
and living, in all respects, only like a 
superior servant or agent. With the 
question, whether of late he has been 
enabled to reap a profit' on his culti- 
vation, T have here nothing to do, 
although it is -most probable tliat 
he has not done so, even at the 
prices which he lias been able to 
secure from the British purchaser, 
lie has had labour foisted upon him 
beyond his requirements, and at an 
exorbitant price, the slave -dealer 
being in many eases the party sup- 
plying capital for sugar cultivation, 
ami the virtual proprietor of the soil 
and stock. So far as regards the opera- 
tions of British merchants in the pro- 
duce of Brazil, Cuba, and other foreign 
tropical protliice, the result lias been 
almost equally di.sobtrous with that 
attending the trade with our own 
possessions. Prices in these countries 
have, throughout nearly the whole of 
the ])ast year, been from 3s. to 5s. 
above those wdiich could be realised 
ill this country ; and the loss upon the 
entire importation has been little, if at 
all, less than that upon British colonial 
produce. Tlie London New Prices 
Current sums up its remarks upon the 
trade in foreign sugar by saying, — 
“ Prices, compared with this date last 
season, exhibit a decline of 3s. on the 
better, and Is. to 6s. per cwt. on the 
brown and inferior (lualitics.” A 
comparison of the prices in the country 
of production, with those realised here, 
will jirovo this part of my case. From 
the Pernambuco Price Current, of the 
24th of February 1 851, 1 find that the 
following were the prices of Brazilian 
sugar, free on board ; ' and 1 liave set 
opposite to the figures the price which 
it would command in bond, on its 
arrival here, as furnished by one of 
our leading brokers ; — 
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Tn Draxij., 24tli February, 1851. 


First white, 

Second and third do. 
Fonrtli do. 

I'ifth and sixth do. 
Muscovado, yellow, 
iJrown, 


25s. 8d. to 26s. 3d. 
20s. 7d. to 24s. 3d. 
IRs. 9d. to 19s. 8d. 
163. 7d. to 17s. 6d. 
15s. 2d. to ISs. Bd. 

14a. Cd. 


In LivEF.pout., April 1851. 
None ill stock. 

21s. to 22s. 6d. 

1.0s. fid. to 20s. 

1 Gf. to 1 0.-3. 


The fnst qualities of the above arc 
not imported into this market; and 
adding to the other, for freight at 60s. 
])er ton, 3s. — bii 3 ’cr's commission in 
Brazil, 3 per cent — insurance, inte- 
rest, brokerage, and other charges, 
say 4s. 6d, to 6s. per cwt. — lucre would 

Iv BuA 7 I , November- 

First and second, 24s. 

Third, 

I^’Qurlli, 

l‘’if'th and sixth, 

Aluscovado, yellow, 

Brown, 


be a small loss upon the import.!* 
tion. 

I select a later date, in order to 
ascertain the cost of tlie stocks on 
hand at the commencement of thi.s 
3 'ear. On the 29th November last 
the quotations were — 

Iv Livkki'Ooi., 

Mono ill stock. 

17h. fid. to 1 0-^. fill. 

1G«. tol7s. GJ. 

1 3.". Gd. to 15s. 


to 24s. 4d. 
22s. 4d. to 23s- Rd. 
2()s. 9d. to 2 Is. Gd. 
17a. Id. to 1.9s. 4d. 
l.'js. 7d. to KK Cd. 
14s. 7d. to 15s. Id. 


At this period freights ruled low, 
36s. to 40s. ; and, as is alway’S the 
case when there is an Hbundaiicc of 
shipping seeking cargo, the foreigner 
advanced his rate.s for produce. Add- 
ing 3.S. 6(1. to 4‘«, for charges upon 
imports, there would be a lo*«.s of, say’ 
3s. 6d. to 5s, 6d. upon white ; 3s. Gd. 
upon y’cliow ; 5s. Gd. upon low brown, 
and 3.S. Gd. upon the better quality'. 
The same result is found to liiive 
resulted upon Cuban and other foreign 
sugars. 

The reduction in this article has 
not been so sudden as to (uititle us to 
put down more than a portion of it as 
loss to either importer or producer. 
Bearing in mind, however, that, from 
the coininenccmcnt of the year to the 
close, it has been arriving in this 
country^ at a cost considerably over 
what it would realise, and that we 
had a good stock to begin the year 
with, which has kept accuimilating, 
I believe I am justified in assuming 
the result of the year’s business to be 
a loss, upon the whole of our sugar 
imports, of at least £6 per ton ; which, 
upon 400,000 tons of all descriptions, 
amounts to the snm of £2,000,000 
sterling. Tn this I am borne out by 
some of our leading authorities, whose 
napies I hand you for y^our own satis- 
faction. Having in this calculation 
merged the stock in hand at the com- 
mencement of the year, (107,000 
tons,) which was imported at extreme 
prices, and lost much more than I 


li.ave taken as nn avomgo, it is but 
fair to add something for tlic depre- 
ciation of the increuse of stock held at 
the close of the year, 60,000 tons, 
(the total stock liaving boon 167,000 
tons against 107,000 at the eoni- 
mcncomont.) If I estimate dc- 
])reciation at £3 per ton — it fell nearly 
£I in the beginning of January', and 
ha.s since, been quoted lower — I am 
.satisfic’d that 1 am within the mark. 
This will make the total loss on svffcn 
£2,160,000 sterling, 

in the important article of Cormj 
there, has also been a serion.s loss upon 
the year’s transactions ; and this not- 
withstaiuling the fact that the import 
was lighter in 1861 than in either uf 
the two preceding ycar.s, liaving been 
22,100 tons of all de,scriptinns*against 
22,700 in 1860, and 27,0t^0 in 1849. 
The jirices at the close of the year 
arc stated by the Lond n Neta Price- 
Current to have been “from to 
Ids. per cwt. below this date last sea- 
son.” Messrs 1/ittlcdalc’s annual cir- 
cular shows a fall, in “ native ordinary 
Ceylon” of IGs., and of 15.s, in “ mid- 
dling plantation.” The fall is less in 
some of the scarcer sorts. The great- 
est reduction, however, was in the 
middle of the year, “ good ordinary 
native Ceylon,” w hich was worth 57s. 
per cwt. in January, having fallen to 
37s. in June. The total loss to iin^ 
porters, I am advised, cannot be esti- 
mated at less than £10 per ton, which, 
upon the total import of 22,100 tons, 
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iT^akcs up au amount of £221,000 of the leading article of /^/cirr// 

sterling. It is worth while remark- to, at Is. to Is. OJd, for “ordinary 
iilg'hcre, as an instance of the blind- to good ordinary,” and better sorts 
nessofWhiglegialation, that although proportionally higher. The year 
the duties on coffee were reduced last closed with the same teas at 8d. lo 
yc.ar from Cd. on foreign, and 4d. on 8Jd., and a proportionate fall in other 
colonial, to a uniform rate of 8d., to descriptions of black. In some sorts 
the serious in jury of colonial interests, of there has not been so great 
and api)arcntly with no other ob- a fall ; but upon all kinds (two cx- 
joct in view, the consumption was cepted, of which the consumption is 
very little increased, having been not large) 1 find the decline estimated 
;31, 22(3, 840 lb. in 1850, and only by Messrs Littledalc & Co. 25 35 

32,504, H34 lb. in 1851. The actual percent. The fall per Ih. may, with 
vend by retailers of lohat is called tolerable safety, be set down at 4d. 
i'u[}\e — the adulterated article — is, It has not been so gradual as in the 
however, known to have largely in- case of other descriptions of produce, 
creased; and the grocer and fraudu- having, on the contrary, occurred 
lent dealer, by the use of chicory, the rather suddenly tow'ards the middle 
admixture of w hich with coffee the and close of the season ; and this fact 
Chancellor of the Exchequer refused has «an imporiant bearing upon the 
to restrict, ainl of other worac ingre- amount actually lost by importers. In 
dients, have been enabled to put far the first four mouths of the year prices 
more than the amount of the duty gave way a little; but the demand was 
remitted into their own pockets. The good, and no serious disaster in the 
.stock lichl over from J 850 was 19,300 trade was expected. Imports, how- 
cons ; and a.s this was very little re- ever, flowed in freely, beyond the 
diiced in December 1851, and the requirements for conAmption ; and 
bulk of it >vas bought at even higher the now crop arriving unusually early 
prices than lhu.se ruling at the com- by the clipper ships, now engaged 
meiiciiinent of the year, it Avill not be between this country and China, a 
unfair to estimate the loss upon it at sort of panic ensued, and reductions 
£l0pcrton, the same as that upon of 2d. to Id. per lb. WTre submitted 
the importations. I wdll, however, to. With a view to render my cal- 
assumo it to have been only, in rouiul cuhitious wdlli regard to this article 
numbers, £1.50,000. This will make perfectly intelligible, I subjoin the 
the tnlal loss on coffee £371,000. state o^’ imports, stock, and consump- 

Iii another important article — T ea tion, as given in Messrs Littledalc's 
— there have been very heavy losses. Circidar of Jan. .0 ; — 

Wc commenced tlic year with prices 

The importb for the year will be about 7*2,000,000 lb, against 48,500,000 in 1850. 

i>oii verier-, do. 50,000,000 „ .5(3,400,000 „ 

Stock, do. 48,000,000 „ 54,500,000 „ 

Thus, although the deliveries in was •well bought, according to the 
1851 exceeded those of 1850, there range of prices here in November and 
wa.s air increased stock, caused by the December, when the bulk of the new 
unusually early arrival of the new crop reached us. I" do not take into 
crop. Under these circumstances, I account, however, any loss upon this 
tiud that I am fully justified in taking stock, or even upon its excess over 
the loss upon the enttre imports at that of the preceding year ; and only 
2d. per lb., whicli, upon 72,000,000 set down the result as above, at a 
II)., will be £000,000. The stock on total loss oj £1,1 75, 000 /or the year. 
hand at the commencement of the Even in the import of Foueign 
year, 34,500,000 lb., may be estimated Grain the transactions of the year 
as having lost 4d. per lb., or £675,000, have been of a most unsatisfactory 
leaving in its tliace an accumulation character, and the general result has 
of 48,000,000 lb. at the close of the been a loss, estimated at a very 
year, upon i|mst of which there is a moderate computation to amount to, 
iarther loss upon the price at which it at the least, £500,000. The whole of 
was imported, even assuming that it this, however, has not fallen directly 
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upon British merchants, who arc circumstance into consideration, I am 
regularly engaged in the trade, but warranted in setting down the fans of 
in part upon foreign houses ; and the year at £500,000, as above stated, 
upon speculators who, having been Upon a nuniber of other important 
misled by the miscalculations of the articles, the loss has been very heavy 
Free-Trade press, and by an over- throughout the year, both to imp(n-lers 
sanguine temperament, to anticipate a and holders of stock. Amongst those, 
considerable revival of prices during I may mention many kinds of Ameri- 
the close of 1860 and the beginning can provisions, colonial molasses, silk, 
of 1851, were induced to become indigo, Jute, hides, linseed, and other 
holders of the article. In the most seeds, linseed oil, gums, mad<tei* roots, 
favourable cases, however, up to the dyes, dye-woods, spices, foreign fruits, 
slight revival which took place at the &c. I shall only trouble your readers 
close of the past year, the importer with a few, and give, in doing so, tho 
has been unable to secure more than stock and total decline (hiring the 
a bare brokerage, except upon French not being able to give the a g- 

flonr ; and taking every redeeming gregate loss in detail : — • 

stock. Decline. 

Indigo, . . . (fOjOOOcwt. .Od. to Is. per lb. .£*‘2«0,U00 

Molasses, . . . 10,1197 tons (Lomlon) £3^ 1 O'*, per ton. ;iJJ,000 

Jute (imports. Liverpool), 116,460 bales. £11, Os. per ton. 

Linseed (Do.), 115,600 bales and pkts? 4s. to 5s. per qr. 

Linseed oil (Do.), 516 cases. £4 to £6 per ton. 

Cochineal, . 9,040 packages. .9d. per lb. 

Haw silk, . . 6 to 7 4 per cwt. 

On dye-woods the loss has been the cotton manufacturer, we have 
fearful, cargO(^ imported having in been told that his business hos been 
many cases not realised more than satisbictory ; that he had niadt^ con- 
actual freights; and foreign fruits tracts in advance, which paid him a 
have been a drug throughout the year, profit upon the niw material pur- 
and have perished, or else been sohl cha.sed for the purpose of fulfilling 
at ruinous reductions from import them. Suppose this to have been the 
cost. I'he total loss upon the imj)ort case, which is only partially so, the 
of these articles, added to wliat I have loss must have fallen upon the buyer, 
already estimated, will in.akc up a who wonhl have to take Ids goods 
gross amount of ten wfflhm sterling. into the home or the foreign market, 

I have already stated that, iu addi- in competition with more recent and 
tfon to the loss in first hands, tlicro cheaper pnrehasos. 'Every specnla- 
niust have been a ver^^ .scriou.s one tive holder of jiroduce, and every 
sustained by manufacturers, dealers, dealer, must have been similarly 
and retailers, throughout the country, alfectcd. I conceive, then, that 1 am 
In all cases of falling markets of not exnggcrating the loss sustained 
either raw materials or produce, the by these parties, by estimating it at 
cheaper import presses upon pro- one- fifth of that which! have traced 
viously made purchases, and compels to importers, and adding anotlicr two 
a sacrifice of a portion of Stock in millions sterling to i,ho previous 
hand. The manufii(;tnrer who is amount of ten millions, 
consuming cotton bought at 7d. per And now, let me ask, at what are 
lb., finds, when he has converted the we to estimate the loss sustained by 
raw material into goods, tliat he has the shipping ihterost during the past 
to compete with his neighbour, who year? 

is willing to make a contract for the The amount of British tonnage 

same article with cotton at fid. per entered inwards during the year 

lb. The calico printer and dyer ended 5th January 1852 was 
finds a competitor wlio has bought 4,388,246 tons, against 4,078,544 
his dyes ten per cent below him. The tons in the preceding year; the 
grocer and tea-dealer has in the same entries outwards were 4,147,007 
way to accommodate his prices to tons against 3, 9G0, 764 tons ; making 
those which happen to rule in the a total, inwards and outwards, of 
wholesale market. With respect to 8,535,252 tons in 1851, against 
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8,089,808 in 1850 — an increase of 
495,944 tons. 1 refer to these re- 
turns with a vicAv to base upon them 
TO}' estimate of loss sustained; and 
certainly am not inclined to follow 
those siipprlicial observers who are 
in the habit of taking the increase of 
tonnage, shown by them from time 
to time, as evidence of increased 
])rosx)erity of the shipowner. It is 
well known that our steamers en- 
gaged in the foreign trade have 
enormously swelled the entries, both 
iiiw'ards and outwards, during the 
last two years. From this port alone 
we have now a fleet of five vessels 
of 300 tons and upwards, making 
fortnightly and monthly trips to the 
North of Europe and the Mediter- 
ranoaii, each trip of which counts for 
as much in the entries as the long 
voyage of a sailing vessel. The 
Ciinard Line to the United States 
has been augmented ; and we are 
establishing other linos to the Bra^jils, 
to Australia, itc. Our West Indian 
and Oriental Fleets have been simi- 
larly augmented. As a further cause 
of the apj>nront increase of sailing 
tonnage, the more rapid passages 
made by vessels of the clipper build 
maj^ bo mentioned — some of wdiich, 
it is well know’ll, j^ave during the past 
year made the voyage out and home 
to China, tlie East Indies, &c., in 
from eight to ten months ; whereas 
ships of the ordinary build and rig 
would have occupied above twelve 
months, and thus have cornc once 
only, instead of twice, into the returns. 
Deducting the steam and clipper 
ships, a correct return would, 1 be- 
lieve, show a decrease instead <d‘ an 
increase in our mercantile marine; 
for it is well known that a large 
amount of British tonnage has during 
the past three years been rotting in 
the waters of California. Far better 
would it have been for some of the 
remainder, if, instead of contributing 
to swell these returns with a tale of 
delusive prosperity, it could have 
been laid up in dock, saving the cost 
of unprofitable wear and tear and of 

Calcutta, M^h 1848, Jute, £5 5 

„ „ „ Sugar, 7 U 

Itombay, March 1848, Kicc, 3 & 

Valparais^^^ct. „ Copper, 4 0 

Other freights bore a similar ratio 
of decrease. During tho past and pre- 


wages. But our New Navigatiou 
Laws have rendered such a course of 
no avail to the British shipowner. If 
a portion of our mercantile navy had 
been laid up for a time, the foreigner 
would have promptly assumed its 
place, and bcnctited by tho advance 
in freights which would have resulted 
from competition being withdrawn. 
As it is, '(luring the whole of the 
past year, the British shipowner^ 
in carrying on the struggle which 
has been forced upon him by our 
Free-Trade policy, has been inju- 
riously mot by this competition in 
every foreign port, and especially 
in the ports of our Eastern posses- 
sions and their dependencies, the 
carrying trade, of which, formerly 
secured to the shipping of this 
country, afforded such a valiiablcy 
source of remuneration to the British 
shipowner. In the ports of China 
w(5 hav(i bi^en m(‘t with the same 
depressing competitioij. There is 
not, in fact, a country on the surface 
of the globe to which a slnp could 
be sent, in cargo or in ballast, 
with any certainty of earning a 
return height which w'Oiild pay 
even ordinary expenses of wages 
and port - dues — nccessaiy repairs 
l)(‘iiig out of the question. In the 
attempt, which I propose to make, 
to form an estimate of the losses 
sustained upon shipping during the 
past year, it must be borne in mind 
that lh(* year 1850, with which I 
shall have to compare it, was lioto- 
riuusly one of severe suflering to all 
parties inKwested in shipping. We 
had then begun to feel the effects of 
the ruinous policy upon whjeh wo 
had embarked ; and the amount of 
loss sustained in that year bad been 
previously unparalleled in the annals 
of onr commerce. There was a 
decline, for example, of tho rates 
current in 1848, of the extent of 
which the following figures, taken 
from the June iininber of Jifachcood^ 
furnishes a correct idea. The figures 
in question, I may remark, were 
based upon actual transactions : — 

0 December 1850, <£3 5 0 

0 ,, „ 3 0 0 and £3 5 0 

0 May 1850, 1 P2 (J 

0 March 1851, 3 7 8 

sent year we have had sugar brought 
from Calcutta at as low as 80s. 
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per ton,, and cotton ^om Boml^ay 
at £2, 6s. ^ From China we have 
’ had' tea as low as 4Qs. ; whereas, in 
1B50» “ The Oriental/* American 
clipper, got £6 per ton, au ordinary 
British ship being able to command 
about £4. From the west coast of 
America wo have lately liad guano 
brought to this country for as lo^y 
us 30s. to 40s. per ton. lii March 
last the freight actually realised was 
£3, 12s. per ton. Tlicse, however, 
it will be said, are extreme cases. 
I give, , therefore, a more general 
statement, although it Is almost im- 
possible to arrive at a fixed rate 
of freights for any portion of our 
long-voyage trade. Throughout the 
whole of our Eastern ports, and of 
China, as well as in the ports of 
the west coa.st of America, the rates 
liave depended, as they did in 1850, 
uj)on the number of American vessels 
arriving in ballast from round Cape 
Horn ill search of freight, after 
having earned a very ample remu- 
iicratiou from their previous voyage 
from the Atlantic ports of the United 
States — a ^o^age in the benefits 
of which British shipping is not 
allowed to participate; — and these 
have been most arbitrary and un- 
certain in amount. As a rule, I 
find that 1 may safely put down 
the long- voyage freiglits, both from 
the East and West, as having fallen 
30 per cent during the past twelve 
months. This is the case even With 
regular traders; and with transient 
ships it is much more. With respect 
to Mediterranean and other Euro- 
pean freights, the reduction is over 
10 per cent for British vessels. In 
.Canadian timber freights there has 
been an average fall to large ports of 
from 33s. to 30s. per load in 1850, to 
about 25s. ill 1851. AVith respect to 
these ships, the bulk of the tonnage is 
taken ujj by tiniber-importer.s, some of 
whom are 4ilso owners; and the result 
of the voyage, so ftir as the profit 
to the ship is conocniod, is mixed up 
with the result of the sale of the 
freight. The Australian voyage has 
been a set-off against the general loss 
on shipping. Emigrants and goods for 
these settlements have been in abun- 
dance, but ships* expenses have 
been increased. Only for great and 
costly precautions, these settlements 


threaten, to be the grave of as large 
an amount of shipping as that which 
is now rotting idle in the waters of 
San Francisco. 

In endeavouring to arrive at an 
estimate of the ^ross amount of loss 
to British shipping during the past 
year, I avail myself of a calculation 
made by a gentleman who occupies 
the position of secretary to the Under- 
writers’ Association— the Lloyd’s — of 
Liverpool. In an estimate of tlie 
amount to be put down as the freight 
paid to British shipowners upon the 
imports of 1850, that gentleman con- 
sidered that a fair average cariiiiig 
freight upon long and short voyages 
would be £2 per register ton. The 
total entries inwards of 1851 have 
been 4,388,245 tons, the freight upon 
which, at the estimated rate of the 
year 1850, would have been thus, in 
round numbers, £8,776,490. Bearing 
hi mind that a large portion of British 
shipping goes out in ballast, and that 
the earnings outwards are consider- 
ably less at all times than inwards, I 
shall not estimate the outward freight 
in 1850 at more than 25s. pin* re- 
gister ton. Taking the tonnage out- 
wards of 1851 — 4,147,007 tons — at 
this rate, the ainoniit would be 
£5,183,750 -making a total, inwards 
and outwards, of, in round numbers, 
£13,900,000. I have already said, 
and shown from its antecedents, 
that. the year 1850 was a year of 
heavy sacrifice of Britit.h si»i oping. 
It is much if the bulk of our snipping 
during that year earned more than 
would pay for necessarily-occurring 
repairs, which in many cases were 
postponed until better times — which 
were hoped for — should arrive. Tak- 
ing all things into account — the actual 
reiiuctioii of freights, ah I the necessity 
wliich has accrued for executing those 
repairs — I cannot set down the loss to 
the British shipowner during the past 
year at loss than 20 per cent upon 
his freight, or £2,700,000 sterling. 
In addition to the shipping engaged 
in the foreign trade, I have to esti- 
mate as well the loss sustained upon 
oiircoa.sting tonnage, which amounted, 
111 1851, to 12,391,902 tons inwards, 
and 13,466,155 tons outwards. Upon 
the earnings of this class of vessels 
there was a reduction, in 1850, of 
fully 30 per cent. In fact, durbig 
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that year, it brougiit to the owners 
only loss and annoyance. Daring the 
past year it cannot be said that the 
freights earned have been materially 
reduced ; bnt they have been earned 
only whilst the vessels were in rapid 
course of being thoroughly worn out, 
repairs bestowed upon them being 
felt to be hopeless outlay. I take, as 
the basis of my calculation, a tonnage 
about half of the aggregate inwards 
and outwards ” — viz. 13,000,000 ; 
and estimate the freight both ways — 
and it is not much over the average 
of one way — at 5s. per ton. We 
have thus a gross amount of freight 
earned, of £3,250,000. 1 might treat 
the whole of this sum as absolute 
loss ; for it is notorious that, as com- 
pared with former years’ earnings, it 
is so. Not one in a hundred of our 
coasters are paying interest and 
wages. Cost of necessary repairs 
they do not pay; and, in fact, they 
are only sailed either in tlic fallacious 
hope of better days to come, or until 
tlieif to piccesy and tire destined to 
be luokoii up for the timber and 
the copper and iron bolts which they 
contain. 1 shall only estimate them, 
therefore, at the probable amount of 
their deterioration, which cannot be 
less than £2, 000, 000, making a total 
loss upon British shijfpiny o/*£4 ,700,000 
sterling. This may appear an extreme 
amonnt of loss to those who do not 
take into consideration the peculiar 
nature of siiipping property, its con- 
stant deterioration, and the large pro- 
port iou which expenses upon it ordi- 
narily bear to the freights earned. 
With respect to the estimate which I 
have made of the loss upon onr coast- 
ers, it will probably be exclaimed 
against as very vague and incapable 
of being proved. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that this class of 
property has been injuriously alfected 
by a combination of causes, some of 
which it is only fair to refer to, as, to 
.a certain extent, removing it out of 
the scope of my general arguments. 
Our coasting vessels have had to en- 
counter severe competition with steam 
craft, particularly with respect to the 
traffic in merchandise and produce 
capable of bearing the higher rates of 
freights. internal railway com- 

nuinicatioiis have also interfered se- 
riously with tlieir traffic coastwise. 
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A considerable ambunt of our coal and 
iron carriage has been abstracted from 
the small vessels formerly empl^ed 
by it. For example, 1 beard witbin 
the last few weeks, of a government 
contract for engine- coals from „ the 
northern coal-fields having been en- 
tered into, such coals to be laid down 
at one of our dockyards for a little 
over 169. per ton per rail — if I re- 
member right, the Great Northern. 
Still, much of the deterioration in this 
property is attributable to our now 
system, which virtually hands over a 
portion of our coasting trade to tho 
foreign shipowner. Cargoes of Baltic 
timber, grain, and other prodnee from 
Kurope, are constantly arriving in the 
Irish and the Britisli Channel, to be or- 
dered thence to whatever port they 
may be required, and be most mar- 
ketable at, rendering a portion of the 
voyage to all intents and purposes a 
coasting voyage. And it is much to 
be feared that, not only as respects 
this class of shipping, bnt onr ocean- 
going vessels as well, the British 
sliipow'uer has not seen the >vorst, 
and that he will have to regret the 
expenditure which he is iiow^ making 
in the attempt, by increasing the sail- 
ing qualities of his ships, to compete 
with his active and more favourably 
situated rivals. The screw will 
shortly supersede tho “ clipper ” in 
carrying merchandise, as the paddle- 
wheel has superseded every other 
mode of propulsion in carrying pas- 
sengers and correspondence. And, 
ill the meanwhile, the latter ncuti*al- 
ises the advantages of early arrivals 
of merchandise, by preparing the 
consumer to expect it, and to make 
his anrangementa accordingly. A 
cargo of tea, advised of by steamer 
and overland mail, although at a dis- 
tance of two or three months’ voyage, 
exercises nearly the same infiuence 
upon the market price as if it was al- 
ready being landed in one of bur 
ports. The building of expensive 
vessels calculated for speed in carry- 
ing would be an undoubted good 
under ordinary clrcumstanocs ; but 
it is not a paying speculation. More- 
over, other countries arc rivalling us 
in this effort to improve our position ; 
and in the mean time we are adding 
to a mercantile marine, which is un- 
profitable enough at its present extent.. 

2i 
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I shall not trouble your readers by 
referring to the condition of more 
than one of the great internal trades 
of the kingdom — thb Iron Tradr — 
the manufacture of which employs a 
vast amount of labour both in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland. On this 
article I find the following remarks in 
the Circular, dated January 17th, of 
an eminent Liverpool house, whoso 
means of acquiring information are 
very great, and their care in compil- 
ing it acknowledged. You will per- 
haps be inclined to suspect, froin the 
commencing paragraph, and you will 
bo right in doing so, that they are 
Free-Traders. 

Whilst the year 1851 has been one 
of peculiar misfortune to a large section 
of the mercantile community, it has been 
generally one of prosperity to the manu- 
facturing interests of the country. The 
low prices of produce of all kinds, which 
have entailed such serious losses upon 
importers, have highly advantaged the 
manufacturer’s department, and contri- 


buted to the comfort of the operative 
classes, whose condition was never bet- 
ter than at present. The inm manufac- 
turing ifl^erest hat not participated in the 
prosperity referred to, the trade haring 
been depressed throughout t7ie year, and 
totally unremunerative to those engaged in 
it. The anticipations of improvement 
which were indulged in at the beginning 
of the year have been disappointed, and 
prices have declined to the low rates 
stated in our accompanying quotations. 
It will be found that, as compared with 
the rates current at this period last year, 
the fall upon Welsh bars is about 10s. 
per ton ; upon the inferior makes of Staf- 
h>rdshire iron, 7s. 6d. to 1 Os. per ton ; ou 
Scotch pig-iron, 5s. to 6s. per ton ; and 
on tin plates .about 4s. per box. The de- 
pression must mainly be attributed to the 
ejccessire production, which the demand 
has not yet overtaken** 

1 append the make of the year, 
and the number of furnaces in blast, 
with the prices opposite, as given 
above, to show the total amount of 
the dccllue during the year ; — 


tlatimated 
Furnaces make per 
In bloat. 


Rat^ 0 Amniiut of 

decline. decline. 


Scotland, . « .114 

North and South Wales, 147 
Staffordshire, . .127 

Other counties, . . 83 


800.000 tons. 5$. 6 J. per ton. 

805.000 „ lOs. Od. „ 

720.000 „ 8s. 9d. „ 

.'iSSjOOO „ say 7s. 6d. „ 


£220,000 

402,500 

315,000 

144,375 


2,710,000 „ 

Total decline in the year. 


£1,181,875 


Of this amount, probably fully one- 
half would be the actual loss sustained 
by makers and holders during the 
year. I am content, however, to set 
it down at ;£500,000. Something 
ought to be added for the deteriora- 
tion of stocks throughout the coun- 
the precise amount of which it is 
very difiScult to ascertain. As, how- 
ever,’ there, are on hand, in Scotland 
alone, 850,000 tons of pig-iron, with 
no prospect of any serious decrease in 
the quantity, or improvement in price, 
for some time to come, unless the make 
is very materially reduced, I may very 
safely set down in this account an ad- 
ditional £200,000 for the depreciation 
tibroughont the kingdom— -making thus 
a total loss upon iron of £700,0(^« 
most be perfectly obvious that 
the]' cheapness of all the necessaries 
and the. luxuries of life, so much 
boasted of by the Manchester school 


of political economists, is not a 
healthy cheapness, or one which can 
coexist with the well-being of the 
mercantile classes. The consumer 
has, during the past year, bten fed 
and clothed, to a considerable extent, 
at the expense of that class. The 
importer of foreign produce, like the 
farmer, has been Lying upon his 
capital; and, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, must for 
years to Cbme feel the consequences. 
The inquiry, then, becomes an impor- 
tant one — what has been the cause, 
or the combination of causes, which 
has brought about this disastrous 
state of things ? And another equally 
important inquiry follows this— 
What interest in the country has been 
in fault? The Free-Trader will, no 
doubt, tell us that the cause of our 
market for imports being glutted, has 
been over-importations. Yet the very 
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increase of these importations is 
relied upon as the surest sign of the 
nation's advancing prosperity ! In 
part, 1 admit that the mercantile 
classes have imported too largely; 
but, then, it was in anticipation of an 
increased power of the people to con- 
sume, which has not manifested 
itself to the extent required. For 
example, we imported, upon an al- 
ready ample stock, 70,000 tons of 
sugar in 1851, more than in 1850. 
We consumed, however, only 15,600 
tons more ; and, as the result, we had 
on the ;llst December last a stock on 
hand of 57,000 tons, or 50 per cent 
in excess of the stock of the preced- 
ing year. In coffee we had no in- 
crease ; but the stock with w'hich wc 
commenced the year was equal to 
nine months’ consumption, which 
ought to have deterred importations. 
Of tea we increased our imports by 
23,700,000 lb. Wc only increased 
the deliveries, however, 4br export 
jaiid home consumption 2,600,000 lb. 
Yet we had to commence the year 
with a stock equal to seven months* 
consumption, which wc have increas- 
ed by 13,500,000 lb. It will be said 
that our merchants have bought 
abroad at too high prices. I admit 
this too. Under the circumstances, 
as they have turned out on actual 
experience, we have paid as much 
too high as we have bought in excess 
of our requirements. This, hovrever, 
Is only a natural result of our boasted 
now system. We have increased our 
exports to nearly £69,000,000 sterling 
in 1851, against £65,750,000 in 1850; 
£69,000,000 in 1849, and £49,000,000 
in 1848, regardless of the known fact 
that, in the long run, the whole of 
these vast sums would have to find 
their way back to this country in the 
shape of imported produce, which we 
had not, to anything like the required 
extent, increased our power to con- 
sume. We have paid high prices for 
produce abroad, from the very fact of 
our having so enormously iucreasod 
our exports ; for the effect of every 
arrival of a cargo in any foreign port 
is to create a demand for a remittance 
of some kind in return. If money is 
generally preferred, the rate of ex- 
change risesv^ainst the parties re- 
mitting ; and a demand is created for 
produce, as offering at least a chance 


of a profitable result. ' If, on the 
other hand, produce is ibcklessly com- 
peted for, the money remittance to 
the exporter is lessened, and* the pur- 
chases of the importer are bought 
high, and arrive at a ruinously losing 
market. Messrs Littlcdale and Co., 
in their last annual circular, very 
lucidly and briefly illustrate this, 
when referring to the business of 1849 
and 1850. “ These years,” they re- 
mark, “ were confessedly prosperous 
to the merchant ; and why ? Simply 
because the disasters of ’47, and the 
long pending disturbances of ’48, had 
so effectually checked operations, that 
supply and demand were fairly equal- 
ised^ both at home and abroad; the 
foreign market, not being deluged 
with exports, gave a fair profit on the 
outward goods, while reduced competi- 
tion for returns enabled produce to he 
purchased at rates which ayuin left a 
remunerating profit to the importer^ and 
secured a ready sale.” In another 
way, i.ncrcased exports, aided by the 
privileges which v/e have given to 
foreign shipping, contribute to bring 
about a glut of imports. We have 
had proofs of this fact during the 
past year, in which shipments have 
been !nade to Great Britain from the 
Fast Indies, China, the Brazils, &c., 
at high prices, in consequence of the 
inducements to speculation in pro- 
duce he^d out by a superabundance of 
vessels, both British and foreign, 
competing for freights at the most 
ruinously low rates. 

But I must expressly guard myself 
against admitting that the disasters 
of the past year can be attributed to 
the misconduct of the British mer- 
chant, properly so termed. Our old^ 
established houses, both in the home 
and foreign markets, have been el- 
bowed at every turn by a new class 
of men who have rushed into exten- 
sive operations with very little dis- 
cnetion, and ihany of whom, during 
the past year, have paid the penalty 
of their want of prudence and mer- 
cantile knowledge. !N*or have the 
manufacturing body themselves been 
guiltless in the matter. The home 
consumption of the past few years 
has been unequal to the office of 
taking off a fair portion of the increas- 
ed products of our looms and onr 
forges ; and hence .the accumulatioa 
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of stocks of eyc^ kind has been 
poured without judgment, and far 
beyond their wants, into the markets 
of the foreigner. This has been 
especially the case with marinfac- 
tnred cotton goods, the quantity 
of wliicfa, exported in 1850, with 
fair boweds averaging 7id. per lb. 
was 1,472,324,000 yar&, against 
1,169,000,000 yards in 1848 when the 
same cotton was only 4gd. per lb. 
During the past year, whilst a decline 
has been going on, which has reached 
nearly 3d. per lb., the exports have 
been 1,344,000,000 yaids. Such a 
business as this could only be pro- 
ductive of one rcsnlt 4 and I have not 
the slightest doubt that, if those who 
have been engaged in it would admit 
the truth, it would be found that their 
export operations during the past 
year have been the most unsuccessful 
on record. And not only to them- 
selves has this been the case, but to 
every merchant carrying on a legiti- 
mate export business to foreign 
countries. Such merchants daring 
the past year have been unable to dis- 
cover a single article capable of being 
introduced into foreign markets with 
any reasonable hope of profit. Their 
shipments, however well purchased, 
and however well assorted to suit the 
wants of those markets, have arrived 
there when they were glutted with 
unsuitable trash of all descriptions, 
which the manufacturer had got rid 
of at any sacrifice to enable him to 
keep his machinery going, and which 
the adventurer has bought to enable 
him to keep his floating credit up, 
until a favourable turn in the price of 
the raw material should enable both 
to reap a fair reward for their enter- 
prise. There is not a single market 
of importance — if, indeed, there be one 
at all — to which I can point as having 
returned cost price at home for the 
shipments of the year, taking them in 
the mass. If a few cases of individual 
profit have taken place, it has been 
when some favourable fluctuation in 
the rate of exchange has occurred to 
make up for the loss which would 
have accrued under an ordinary con- 
dition of the foreign money market. 
Such was the case last year with a 
small portion of our East Ifidia trade 
in particular. This market, however, 
and that of China, have been unre- 


mnnerating generally during *the 
whole of the year. The American 
market has' only been saved from 
being disastrous by the impetus given 
to consumption by the Californian 
gold discoveries, and their effect upon 
the American banking system. The 
Brazilian trade, and that of the west 
coast of South America, have been 
losing ones, and would have been 
worse, but for the same stimulus, 
which, combined with that arising 
from the discoveries of gold in Aus- 
tralia, may be said to have affected 
favourably the trade of the eastern 
and western continents, and to have 
protected Europe and this country 
from — what must inevitably have 
occurred — a widely-spread monetary 
convulsion. 

It would bo a task utterly impos- 
sible, to ascertain precisely the amount 
of loss sustained upon our gross 
exports of the year, amounting to 
£68,490,659 ; but it is not difficult to 
perceive that it has been a very heavy 
one. In any case it must have been 
so, as far as regards oiir exports of 
manufactured cotton goods, which 
have amounted to £30,078.996 ; 
of metals, which have amounted to 
£8,905,894 ; of woollen manufactures, 
which have amounted to £9,856,259 ; 
and of silk goods, linens, &c., the 
export of which has confessedly been 
excessive, and with respect to the 
bulk of which, there has been a de- 
cline in the price of the raw material. 
The excess of our entire exports, 
however, over the legitimate wants 
of tho foreigner, will account for a 
more considerable margin of loss — 
and that, too, upon all articles — than 
that which would have taken place 
under a decline in one or two raw 
materials alone. TliOrc has been a 
heavy loss sustained upon the labour 
and skill engaged in the composition 
of manufactured products ; and I feel 
satisfied that I am not at all exceed- 
ing bounds in putting down the 
aggregate, from all the circumstances 
named, at fully 74 per cent upon the 
total quantity shipped. This will make 
a loss to exporters of £5,250,000. 
It would not be fair, however, to treat 
the whole of this sum as the loss to tho 
British merchant. I put down; there- 
fore, the least I can do, viz. ^ £2,500,000 
(M his share of his loss. In doing 
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this, I know that Jam much below the my reach to appeal to in pro6f of ray 
truth. There- are secrets, however, statements. 

fast locked up in the safes of too I think it will be admitted that I 
many of our importing merchants, to have pretty nearly substantiated the 
which 1 have not the key ; and of assertion with which T set out, viz., 
many articles, such as metal of all that the mercantile and trading in- 
kinds, coals, &c., so much is sent out terests^were left poorer at the close 
•on ship's account, the result of which of the year 1851, than they were at 
is mixed up in the freight balance- its commencement, by twenty millions 
sheet, that I am not disposed to run sterling, and upwards. Let me re- 
the risk of being accused of exagge- capitulate the items : — 
ration, when no data are within 


Loss to British importers on Cotton, 
» » Sugar, 


Coffee, . . . 

Tea, 

Corn and Flour, . . 

Dye>Btuffs, Molasses, Silk, and , 
other miscellaneous articles, 
Manufacturers of goods in' 
course of perfection, and 
dealers and retailers of • 
stocks of produce, &c., dc- 
' predated. 

Shipowners, 

Iron manufacture, . 
by Exporters, 


£4,000,000 

2,150,000 

371,000 

1,060,600 

.600,000 

1,912,400 


2,000,000 


4.700.000 
700,000 

2.600.000 


It would have been perfectly easy 
for me to have performed more than 
the whole of niy promise, had 1 not 
strictly guarded myself in every case 
against assuming anything which 
could call forth denial which I am 
not fully prepared to meet. My own 
conviction is— and there are many 
who will feelinfjly contirm it — that I 
have understated rather than over- 
stated the disasters of the year. 

Where, in the face of these facts, can 
be the '‘^prosperity'' of which the Free- 
Trader has been drawing such glowing 
pictures? It is not gladdening the eyes 
of the merc^ot and importer. It has 
not rewarded the enterprise of the ship- 
owner. It has not filled the pockets 
•of the small trader or the shop- 
keeper. The millowner and the manu- 
facturer have uot only not felt it, but I 
am confident that the majority of this 
olass have suffered severely, as the 
result of the year's operations. Tho 
labourer and tho artisan, with the 
men of fixed money incomes, have 
been the only parties benefited by 
the cheapness of the past year. Bat 
it will be these losses have been 
exceptional, and will not occur again. 
Tho importer has been taught to con- 


Total, . £19,900,000 

fine his operations within tho limits 
of legitimate demand ; the manufac- 
turer will produce no more than he 
can sell to a profit ; and the exporter 
will cease to glut every foreign 
market. Prudence, indeed, suggests 
this course ; but then, what will be- 
come of tho statistical proofs, fur- 
nished us every mouth, of the nation's 
progress in well-doing? Our exports 
will no more be triumphantly pointed 
to as affording such proof; and our 
imports will cease to show that sort 
of prosperity, derived from the cir- 
cumstance of a portion of the nation 
being enabled to live in abundance 
upon the losses of the remainder. If 
our exports and imports are redneed 
to tho level of our power to sell at a 
fair profit, and to consume without 
tho importer having to resort to sa- 
crifice, the British shipowner, under 
our present system of competition 
with the foreigner, may lay up tho 
larger portion of his ships in dock, 
and discharge his seamen to starve in 
our streets. It is idle, however, to 
talk now of confining our business 
wlthiu reasonable and profitable 
limits under our present system ; and 
the Free-Trader durst* not at this 
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moment even contemplate such a 
course ; for what would be its first 
results? If production of manufac- 
tured goods id to be checked ; if a 
portion of our looms and spindles are 
to be stopped ; if one-fourth of our 
iron furnaces are to be blown out, 
llie first result must be to destroy the 
boasted elysium at present existing 
amongst our labouring classes en- 
gaged in 'manufacturing processes. 
This should have been done last year 
to produce a really healthy and re- 
niiinerative trade ; but then the ope- 
rative classes would not have been 
enabled to benelit by the ruinous 
cheapness of irnpor(j|||il food and other 
necessaries, which was existing aronnd 
them. If imports are to bo checked, as 
they must be checked in a correspond- 
ing ratio with exports ; if the iniport- 
iftg merchant is, b}’ this course, to bo 
enabled to sell at a profit, we must 
have comparative dearness coexisting 
with decreased means on the part of 
the labouring classes to purchase and 
consume. This iini)ortaiit view of 
our position is well worthy of the 
serious consideration, not only of 
(hose who jump to the conclusion that 
the mercantile interest has been over- 
trading, but also of those who profess 
to see nothing but ruin and confusion 
as the result of the slightest enhance- 
ment of the price of any commodity 
which enters largely into the coii- 
siirnplion of the people. Pnident 
trading during the past year would 
cJ'iarly have checked the productions 
of raanafacture.s and other commodi- 
ties, and with these the employment 
of labour. On the other hand, im- 
ports restricted to a prudent limit 
would as clearly have tended to raise 
prices against the home consumer. 

We cannot, however, chock our im- 
ports, for wc have proclaimed that 
Great Britain, with her mighty capital 
and resources, shall become the. depot 
of the merchandise of the world, and 
the foreign producers of that mer- 
chandise will hold us to our contract. 
So long as our ports are not closed 
against its admission ; so long as the 
&elfishne.ss of capital prompts its po.s- 
sessof to seek gain , so long as ship- 
owners, foreign as well as British, are 
under the necessity of earning freights, 
an(t,m'erchaats and brokers throughout 
thc;wbrld are eager to secure com- 
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missions, the,surplus produce of every 
clime will seek a resting-place, though 
it may be only a temporary one, in 
the granaries and warehouses of Great 
Britain. We bad a proof of this fact 
last year in the arrival here of several 
cargoes of lea, the surplus imports of 
the United States, which were brought 
in American shipping, and thrown 
upon our already depressed markets, 
to be sold at any sacrifice ; and this 
ver}^ transaction, by the way, exhibits 
in a very striking manner the suicidal 
folly w hich wc have committed with 
respect to the Navigation Laws. The 
tea in question, brought from an 
American port, was admitted into 
our markets upon the same terms as 
if it -had been direct from the country 
of its growth. If the same operation 
was to take place from any port in 
Great Britain, an additional duty of 
20 ]u*r cent would be levied on the 
cargo in America, bccau.‘«e of its hav- 
ing l>een imported in a British bottom. 
It is, iu fact, the very principle ot 
Free Trade to invite imports, and to 
bring about their cheapness. Alow 
cost of the raw materials of life and 
of hibour is the great end and aim of 
their policy. Every possible increase 
of our import of foreign productions, 
they have proclaimed again and again, 
was good, ina.smnch a.s it cheapened 
those productions to the home con- 
sumer, and at the same time euabled 
the foreigner to take more of the 
manufactures of this country. But 
these men failed to y)erceive that they 
have not in themselves the control of 
the tyrannous machinery wTiich they 
have set in motion ; that, whilst 
seeking only their own selfish aggran- 
disement, they have placed in the 
hands of a giant power a rod of iron 
to scourge, their bacKS ; that Ixioii 
was never bound more inextricably to 
bis wlieel,^ or Mazeppa to his wild 
steed, than they are bound to the in- 
controllablc working.softhat arbitrary 
power. These babes in political 
science omitted to consider the over- 
riding influence of an inllexible money 
system in counteracting their short- 
sighted schemes of ambition and 
greed. The world, they designed, 
was to throw its treasures — its pro- 
ducts of necessity and of Inxury^ — at 
their feet, to be gathered by them at 
their own convenience, and at theirow^n 
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price. But the system, which they 
had overlooked, said, “ No, you shall 
not do this : I must have my bond!'' If, 
in exchange for the increased imports 
poured in u])on us, and wliich we have 
no power to turn aside from our 
shores, we fall behind one step in the 
task of producing and exporting an 
equivalent in the shape of manufac- 
tured goods or British products, oiir 
entire monetary system collapses, and 
brings down devastation and ruin 
upon our heads. The producer of 
British commodities, heavily weighted 
as he is with responsibilities — lioJding 
large stocks, or liaving his capital in- 
vested in fixed property — can no more 
resist tlie tyranny of tins system than 
he can turn back the tide or arrest an 
avahiiiche. He must go on producing 
and exporting —or his elass, at all 
events, mnst — whatever be tlie price 
ot* the raw material uj)on which he 
works, or the certainty that Us sale 
must result in heavy loss, lie must 
go on, because a monetary crisis is 
infinitely more disastrous in its re- 
snlts than the most disastrous losses 
arising from glut in the foreign or the 
British markets. ' 

There is gross indecency, and, in- 
deed, irnimdeiicc, displayed by those 
parties who proclaim tljal a policy, 
wiiicli has produced such results as 
1 have detailed, is not even to be 
examined witli a view to its possible 
modification. AH other monuments 
of tlie wisdom of mere man are found 
to leipiire occasionally the improving 
haml ; but the policy dictated by the 
Maneliester school of economists is 
liroiiounced to be irrevocable, and not 
to be reviewed by the light of experi- 
ence. Altliougli it has indicted ruin 
uj)on the great mass of our agricultu- 
ral community ; althongdi it has been 
jnegiiant with coniinereial and indus- 
trial disaster; although it has falsi- 
fied ill its operations all the prtalietions 
of its authors ; yet it has produced “ a 
clieap loaf” and “cheap imports;” 
and upon these it is' deemed sacrile- 
gious for the statesman to impose his 
ameiiding hand. But the common 
sense of the community, I venture to 
predict, will not submit to an impos- 
ture aud injustice so gross. For the 
intclligent^nercautiie classes, 1 can 
answer thlft they will not. These 
men know, from the lessons taught 


by their every-day transactions, that 
the existing miscalled system of Free 
Trade cannot be much longer perse- 
vered in without producing wide- 
spread ruin, and ultimate disaffection 
and anarchy. To enable us to In- 
crease our imports profitably, w'C must 
first have a corresponding increase 
of the ability of our own people to 
consume. • To enable us to carry on 
a profitable trade in exports, we 
must first render the homo pro- 
ducer of manufactures and other 
products less dependent than at 
present upon tlie foreign market ; 
and this can only be done by enabling 
the masses of our owm population, 
Avhethcr employed in agriculture or 
in other industrial pursuits, to con- 
sume more largely, "i'o enable us to 
hold tlie position of being the mer- 
chants and brokers of the world, and 
tlie holders of its iiccurniilatcd stores 
of wealth, avc‘ mnst first have pro- 
vided for us a more expansive mone- 
tary system. The Free-Trader can- 
not, or will not, see the existence of 
these want*?, obvious as they arc, 
and necessary to be supplied, if his 
favoiiriti* policy is to bo rendered a 
practicable one. The experience of 
the past six years of continually 
recurring disaster, from a share in 
which he lias not been preserved 
harmless himself, appears to be en- 
tirely lost upon him. But it has not 
been lost upon the intelligent masses 
of the community ; and 1 foci per- 
fectly convi.nced that any attempt on 
the part of the inanufacturing interest 
to raise an ignorant clamour of oppo- 
sition to the ciforts of the Earl of 
Derby’s administration to snatch the 
country, by sound and patriotic le- 
gislation, from its present disorgan- 
ised ami sutfering condition, will 
prove a ludicrous failure, and very 
justly draw down upon its authors 
the indignation and disgu.st of their 
fellow - conn try m on . 

Before concluding, 1 may be par- 
doned fi»r addressing to the Public, 
and to the Legislature, a word or two 
of caution against placing the slight- 
est dependence upon Board of Trade 
Returns, as aflbrding evidence of the 
real condition of the nation. It has 
long beer* kno>vn that the principle 
upon which they are compiled is a 
most fallacious one ; and they have 
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been rendered more so bj our recent 
policy. Had tlioso elaborate statistical 
documents afforded anything like an 
index to our condition, we ought, dur- 
ing the past ten years, to have been 
advancing in prosperit}'^ at a rate 
more rapid than was ever achieved 
by anj' people. They do. not, how- 
•cver, form such an index, and, for 
all useful purposes, are as valueless 
as the paper upon which they are 
printed. But this is not ail. Not 
only is the evidence afforded by them 
fallacious, but the figures contained 
in them are incorrect and often frau- 
dulent. The entries at the Custom- 
Houses of merchandise shipped for 
foreign countries, may be valued at 
anything tliat the exporter pleases. 
There is no checlc whatever against 
such entries being falsified. It is the 
«ame with our imports, those brought 
in duty free being now no longer 
weighed by Government officers at 
the ship’s side. A few dishonest men 
may at any time combine to increase 
or to decrease the amount of the 
next month’s or year’s return ; and to 
exhibit growing prosperity, or the 
reverse. It is only ncccssaiy, in 
order to effoxt their object, to add 
fifty or a hundred per cent to the 
declared value of their shipments, or 
to undervalue them to the extent 
wished to be shown. IVe have con- 
tinually been witnessing, during tijo 
past few years, the extraordinary luck 
of the late Whig Miuistry in being 
always able, at seasons of emergency, 
when pressed by their opponents^, to 
produce some favourable return from 
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the Board of Trade; and It is not 
veiy improbable that, whilst in oppo* 
sition, they may be iiklulged by their 
Free-Trade allies throughout the 
country with the figures required to 
prove decreasing exports under a 
Oonsciwativo Government. But in- 
dependently of such malpractices, 
.committed from party motives, there 
are other causes in operation which 
render these returns utterly unworthy 
of credit. In a vast number of cases 
it is certain that goods exported are 
not entered at all. A few months ago 
it was discovered that an extensive 
forwarding merchant in this port had 
been systematically omitting entries 
at the Custom House for years past 
— no duty being chargeable — merely 
with a view to save the payment of 
the Liverpool dock and town does; 
and the extent of such evasions may 
be conceived from the fact that — 
small as these dues are — the (lock 
estate is considered to have suffered 
to the extent of at least. £20,000 
from the practice. During the past 
week, another case of the same de- 
scription has been discovei'cd ; and 
there is too much Reason to believe 
that this practice has become very 
prevalent on the part of the inferior 
clerks of our merchants. 

Under these circumstances, a com- 
plete change in the mode of conduct- 
ing the statistical department of the 
Board of Trade is imperatively called 
for; and, until this* is effected, the 
sooner that Board suspends the issue 
of its delusive compilations, the better 
for the cause of truth. 


l^OSTSCBIPT. 

[The revelations contained in the foregoing article are of a nature eminently 
calculated to excite the astonishment of those who put faith in the repre- 
sentations of the Free-Traders. Although fully convinced of the accuracy of 
our esteemed correspondent, and the extensive means of knowledge which he 
possesses with regard to mercantile affaii's, we considered it our duty, before 
publishing this article, to institute inquiries of our own in other quarters, 
and we are satisfied that it states the plain truth, without any feature of exag- 
geration. Indeed, it is in entire accordance with tl)e tenor of the Trade 
Circulars, one of which, now lying before us, dated so late as the 22d of 
March, and emanating from a well-known Free-trading Manchester firm, 
refers to “ the enormous losses sustained upon the exports made in the early 
part of last year, and the still greater losses on imports, many of which have 
been sustained by the same parties.” In Glasgow, during the last year, the 
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commercial disasters have been frightful ; and we are not aware that, up to 
the present time, there has been a symptom of the turning of the tide. 

We observe that Mr Cardwell, in a late speech delivered by him in the 
House of Commons, reasserts, in pretty strong terms, his belief in the prosperity 
of the country, and dwells especially upon the cheering fact that the exports 
and imports have increased. Now, as he is one of the representatives of 
Liverpool, and ought to know something about mercantile matters, we beg to 
call his attention to the foregoing article, which surely is specific enough to 
admit of refutation, if it is not consistent witli the truth. There has been, of 
late, a great deal of babble about prosperity, but no proof of its existence. This 
is an easy waj^ no doubt, of disposing of the question ; and it may succeed 
with people who are not accustomed to watch the dux of public events, and the 
rise and fall of commerce. It is not difficult to deal in general terms and 
rounded periods, or to make broad averments, without substantiating them. In 
parliamentary speech ; but it is full time that the public should be led to 
discriminate between what is matter of fact and what is matter of opinion. Wc 
submit a statement from Liverpool to the notice of the member for Liverpool. 
It contains allegations which, if true, show that the large and important mer- 
cantile constituency which ho represents is very far from sharing in that general 
prosperity which he believes to exist somewhere. In the language of a late 
cminoiit statesman, three courses are open to Mr Cardwell. He can either 
deny the statement of our correspondent, in which case we shall be glad to 
be fniiiished with a refutation ; or, he may admit the statement, in which 
case nothing more need be said oii tbc subject ; or ho may maintain a digni- 
fied silence, in which case he must pardon ns if wc arrive at the conclusion 
that, in reality, he kiiow's very little about the matter — and so W'e commend 
him to his constituents.] 


TUE MOrHEUS LEGACY TO IIEIl rNBOUX CHILD. 


When wc first saw this curious 
and deeply-interesting little volume, 
w^c were disposed to turn from it as 
one of those fantastic pseudo-antiques 
which cainc into vogue a few ycai-s 
ago, apparently, too, under high aus- 
pices. We regretted to see an indi- 
c<ation of the continuance of so bad a 
fashion — namely, a professed repro- 
duction of a work wn-ittoii one or two 
centuries before, but, in reality, a 
spurious performance, with no other 
recommendation than the very que.s- 
tionable one of a little petty cleverness 
in assuming the tone of antique lan- 
guage, and the cast of sentiment and 
observation belonging to a day gone 
by. And this, moreover, in fiagrant 
disregard of the maxim, Jlat expert- 
menium in corpore vili, was applied to 
religious subjects I We were, how- 
ever, quickly undeceived as to the 
little volume before us, which we were 


assured w^as a veritable reprint, “ a 
fac-simile Impression,” of a small 
work which Iiad bona fide made its 
appearance, under most affecting 
circumstances, exactly two centuries 
and a quarter ago; and to that 
reprint it seems that we arc in- 
debted to no less a personage than 
the Very Reverend Dr Lee, the 
Principal, and the pious and learned 
head, of the T University of Edin- 
burgh. We cordially thank the very 
reverend gentleman for the p’cat gra- 
tification wdiich he lias .afforded ns, 
and the service which he has rendered 
the public, by bringing under its no- 
tice once more, with every mark of 
genuineness and authenticity, and 
after no small pains bcstow’cd upon 
the task, an exquisite memento of 
tenderness, piety, and love, in the 
Mothers Legacie to her Vnhorne Childe, 
It is exactly what it professes to 


The MotlOmg Legacie to her Vnhorne Childe. By Elizabeth Ioceline. Reprinted 
from the edition of 1625 ; with a Biographical and Historical Introduction. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 
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be: in a word, a lovely young gen- 
tlewoman, newly married, conscious 
of being likely to become a mo- 
ther, and also persuaded that, in 
giving birth to her infant, she herself 
would be called away, set to work — 
sweet soul I now and long since happy 
in eternity ! — to frame a little manual 
of religious counsel for the guidance 
of that infant as it grew up. Listen 
to her own words — “ It may seem 
strange to thee to receiue these tines 
from a mother that died when thou 
ivert home.'" If these few words arc 
not full of moving tenderness to the 
reader, ho is made of dilFcrent stuff 
from ourselves. 

The “ Mother,” as we loam from 
the elaborate and learned “ Introduc- 
tion ” of Principal Leo, was Elizabeth 
Brooke, the granddaughter of Bishop 
Cliadcrton, whose only daughter had 
married Sir Bichard Brooke of Nor- 
ton. The exemplary old bishop sur- 
vived his own daughter several years, 
and 

“ Bestowed the utmost pjiiiis to train up 
hifl only graudcluld in the most solid and 
serious, as well as the most elegant, 
branehes of learning in which, during the 
peater part of the sixteenth century, no 
inconsiderable proportion of ladn-s of 
rank in England attained high proficien- 
cy. Dr (fO<ad*s enumeration of the female 
accomplishments in which she was nur- 
tured includes languages and other liberal 
arts ; but, aboFC all, that pious discipline 
of the mind, which is both the beginning 
and the consiimmation of the wisdom 
which is from above.” * 

The Dr Goad here mentioned was Dr 
Thomas Goad, of whom Fuller, in his 
Worthies of England, makes mention 
as “ a great and general scholar, ex- 
act critic, historian, schoolman, di- 
vine.” lie was chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and in that 
capacity possessed the power of licen- 
sing books. He knew both Bishop 
Chaderton and his granddaughter; 
and we shall now let him speak for 
himself in the matter ; for he it was 
whose official imprimatur is impressed 
on this little book, which he introduces 
to the reader in the following quaint 
but beautiful “ A pprohation : ” — 

** OVr lawes disable those that are vn- 
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der Couertbaron, from disposing by Will 
and Testament any temporall estate. 
But no law prohibiteth any possessor of 
morall and spiritnall riches, to impart 
them vnto others, either in life by com- 
inuiiicating, or in death by bequeathing. 
The reason is, for that corruptible riches, 
cuen to those who haue capacity of 
alienating them, bring onely a ciuil pro- 
priety, but no morall and vertiious infiu- 
ence for the wel dispensing, or bestowing 
them: whereas veriue and grace hauc 
power beyond al empeachment of sex or 
other debility, to enable and instruct the 
possessor to employ the same vnquestioii- 
ably for the inward inrii;hing of others. 

“ This truly rich bequeather, taking 
that care for the prouiding an euerlasting 
portion for her hoped issue, which too 
many parents bend wliolly vpon earthly 
inheritance, by her death already hath 
giuen vnto her Testament that life and 
strength, whereof the Scripture speaketh, 
A Testament is of furee after death — [Heb. 
ix. 171 — Now remained the other validi- 
tic & prinilege of a Tcktament, that it bei' 
enacted in perpetual and inuiolable Jtt- 
cord. Which in this was necessary not 
so much for the security of the chiefe and 
immediate Legatary, as for the benefit of 
all those, who, by the common kindred of 
Christianity, may claime their portion in 
this Legacy, left in pios rsus : whereout, 
wliosoeiier taketh, yet leaucth no whit 
the lessc for others iii remainder. 

WHierefore vpon the very first view, I 
willingly not onely subscribed my Appro- 
hat for the registring this Wiili among 
the most publique Monuments, (the rather 
worthy, because proceeding from the 
weaker sex) but also*, as bound to do riglit 
vnto kuowne vertue, vndertooke the csve 
of the publication thereof, my sclfa hail- 
ing heretofore been no stranger to the 
Testators education and ciuiiient vertues. 
Whereof, 1 here beheld reflection cleeie 
enough, though perhaps not so particu- 
larly euident to those that take know- 
ledge of them onely by this Abstract. 

“ In her zealous affection to the lioly 
Ministry, thereto dedicating, (if by se.x 
capable) her yet scarce budding first 
fruits, 1 saw the lineaments of lier.owue 
parentage: IShee being tlie onely off- 
spring deriued from a reuereud Grand- 
father, lioctur sometime INlas- 

ter of Qwee/w (Wedge m Cccm6rir///e, and 
publique JVo/cs.wr of Dliiinity in that 
Vahicrsilief afterward Lord JitVAop, first 
of Chester, and thence of Lincotne: by and 
vnder whom slice was from her tender 
yeeres carefully nurtured, as in those 
accomplishments of knowledge in Lan- 
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gnages, History, and some Arts, so prm> 
cipally ill studies of piety. And thus 
haulny from a ehUde knovene the holy 
Scriptures, tchich made her wise mto sal- 
nation through faith in Christ, how well 
shee continued in those things, which shoe 
had learned , — [2 Tim. iii. 16, 16]— ap- 
peareth, as otherwise to those that knew 
her, so here to all by the frequent and 
pertinent application of them in these in- 
structions. 

“ 111 her prosecution of the duty of obe- 
dience ynto Parents, I view the deepe im- 
pression, long since, when shee was not 
aboue six y ceres old, made in her minde 
by the last words of her owne Mother, 
charging her vpon her blessing to shew 
all obedience and reuerciice to her leather 
(Sir likhard Jhookt) and to ber reiicrend 
Grandfather. 

“ In the whole course of her pen, I ob- 
Bcruc her piety and humility : these her 
lines scarce shewing one sparko of the 
elementary fire of lier secular learning : 
this her candle being rather lighted from 
the lampe of the Sanctuary. 

“ 111 her commission of the office of an 
Oucrscer to her husband, what eics cannot 
behold the flames of her true and vnspotud 
louc tovk'ard her ilearest, who euioyed her 
about the space of six yeeres and a haUo, 
being all that while both an iiiipartiall 
witiiesse of her vertucs, and an happy 
partner of those blossirigH both transitory 
and spiritual!, wherewith shee was en- 
dowed. 

” Beside the domesticpie cares pertain- 
ing to a wife, the lormer part of those 
yeeres were imployed by her in the 
BtudioH of morality and history, the bet- 
ter by the heipe of I’orroignc languages, 
not without a taste and faciiUie in l*ue- 
trie: Wherein some essay sliee liath left, 
ingenious, but chaste and Inodc^i like the 
Authour. Of all which kuowU dge .«ljce 
was very sparing in her discourse‘s, as 
possessing it rather to hide, than to boast 
of. 

Among those her eiuinencies desc ru- 
ing our memory, was her owne most ready 
memory, enabling her vpoii the fiiBt re- 
horsall to repeat aboue forty lines in 
Englisli or Laline: a gift the more liappy 
by her imployment of it in carrying away 
an entire Sermon, so that she could (al- 
most following the steps of the words, or 
phrase) write it dowiie in her ('hamber. 

" The latter yeercs of her life shee ad- 
dicted to no other studies than Diiiiiiity, 
wliereof some imperfect notes reriiaiiie, 
blit principally this small Treatise found 
in her Deske unfinished, by reason either 
of some t^ubles befalling her about a 
monetb before her end, or of prenention 
by mis-reckouiiig the time of her going 
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witli tliifl her first (now also last) Childe: 
which Treatise, intended for her childe, 
shee BO leauing, recommended the same 
to her husband by her letter to him, 
written and subscribed by her owne band, 
as hereafter followeth. 

** The many blessings, shoe enioyed, 
were not without some seasoning of 
afilictions, which by the good vse shee 
made of them, bred in her a constant 
temper of patience and more than wo- 
manly fortitude : especially in her latter 
time, when as the course of her life was 
a pcrpetuall meditation of death, amount- 
ing almost to a propheticall sense of her 
dissolution, eucn tlien when slie had not 
finished the 27. ycere of her age, nor was 
oppressed by any disease, or danger, 
other than tlie common lot of child-birth, 
within some moncths approaching. Ac- 
cordingly when she first felt herselfe 
quicke with cliilde (as tlieii tranelling 
with death itselfe) shee SiCretly tuoke 
order for the buying a new winding 
sheet : thus preparing and consecrating 
herselfe to him, who rc^^ied in a new 
Sepulcher wherein was n»'urr man yet layd. 
And about that time vndanntedly looking 
death in the thee, priuatly in her Closet 
betweene God and her, slie wrote these 
jiious Meditations ; whereof her selfc 
strinigoly speaketh to her owne bowels 
in tins maittier, It may set me strange to 
tine to recflue these lines from a mother, 
that dad when thou uert borne. 

*' ifctobcr 12. 1622. In Caiiibridgo- 
sliirc shoe was made a mother of a 
daughter, wliom shortly after, being bap- 
tized and brought vnto her, shee blessed, 
and gauc God thankee that her selfe had 
lined to it a ('liristiaii : and then 
iri'-tantlv cjillcd for her winding sheet to 
bcc bx'ouglit torth and laied vptni her. 

“So liauing patiently home for .some 
nine daics a viidcnt fever, and giuing a 
conitortable testimony of her godly re^o- 
Iiitioii, she emlcd her pr.iyers, speech, and 
life together, rendring her sonic into the 
hand of her Redeemer, and leauing be- 
hinde her vnto the \vorld a sweet per- 
fume of good name, and to her onely 
childe (be.sides a cuinpetent inheritance) 
this Maiincll, being a deputed Mother for 
iiistnictiun, and for solace a twinne-like 
si’^tev, ibsiiing from the same l^arent, and 
seeing the light about the same time. 

“ Which <;(»iiipo‘<iire because itcoirimeth 
forth impel feet from the pen, doth the 
more expect to be supplied and made vp 
by practise .and execution. 

**Stc appruhauit 
“ Tho. Goad.** 

Let Its frankly own that wc came 
to the close of this simple and touch- 
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ing narration with tears in our eyes ; 
and those tears fell on reading the 
first few lines of the death-doomed 
expectant mother, which follow. Let 
who can read them unmoved; we 
know of nothing in print that is more 
melting to a heart of even but ordi- 
nary sensibility. 

‘'TO MY TRVLY 
louing, and most dearly 
loued Husband, 

Tour ell locelin, 

“Mine owne deare loue, T no sooner 
eonceiued an hope, that, 1 should bee 
made a mother by thee, but with it 
entred the considcratiuii of a mothers 
duty, aud shortly after followed the 
apprehension .of danger that might 
preuent niec from executing that Qare 1 
so exceedingly desired, I uieaiie in reli< 
gious training our Childe. And in truth 
death appearing in this shape, was 
doubly terrible vnto mce. First, in 
respect of tbe painfulnessc of that kinde 
of death, and next of ilio losse iny little 
one should haue in wanting mee. 

“ But I thank God, these fearcs were 
cured with 4he remembrance that all 
things work together for the best to 
those that loue God, and a certain assur- 
ance that he will give me patience accord- 
ing to my pain. 

“ Yet still X thought there was some 
good ofllco 1 might do for my Childe 
more than onely to bring it forth (tho’ it 
should please God to take me) when I 
considered our frailty, our apt inclina- 
tions to sin, the Devil’s subtility, and 
the world’s deccitfulncss ; against these 
how much desired 1 to admonish it ! 
But still it came into my mind that 
death might depriue me of time, if 
1 should neglect the present ; 1 knew 
not' what to do; I thought of writ- 
ing ; but then mine owne weakness 
appeared so manifestly, that I was 
ashamed and durst not undertake it. 
But when 1 could find no other means to 
expresse my motherly zcalc, I encouraged 
my Bclfe with these reasons. 

“ First, that 1 wrote to a Childe, and 
though 1 were but a woman, yet to a 
childes iudgement, what 1 vnderstood 
might serue for a foundation to a better 
learning. 

“Agaiiie, 1 considered it was to my 
owne, and in priuate sort, and my loue 
to my owne might excuse my errours. 

“ And lastly, but chiefly, 1 comforted 
my selfe, that my intent was good, and 
that 1 was well assured God is the pros- 
perer of good purposes. 

“Thus lesolued, I writ this ensuing 
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Letter to our little one, to whom I could 
not finde a fitter hand to conney it than 
thine owne, which maist with authority 
see the performance of this my little 
legacy, of which my Childe is Executor. 

“ And (deare loue) as thou must be the 
ouerseer, for Gods sake, whe it shal faile 
in duty to God, or to the world, let not 
thy indulgence wiiikc at such folly, but 
seuerely correct it : and that thy trouble 
may bee little when it comes to yeeres, 
take the more care when it is young, 
b’irst, in prouiding it a nurse : 0 make 
choise, not so much for her complexion, 
as for her milde and honest disposition. 
Likewise if the child be to remain long 
abroad after waining, as iicerc as may be 
chusc a house where it may not learne to 
sweare, or speak scurrilous words. 

“ I know 1 may be thought too scrupu- 
lous ill this : but 1 am sure thou shall 
finde it a hard matter to breako a childe 
of that it Icarues so young. It will be a 
great while, ere it will bee thought old 
enough to be beatten for euill words, and 
by that time it will bee so perfect in im- 
perfections that blows will not meud it. 
And when some charitable bodyreproues 
or corrects it for these faults, let no 
body pitty it with the losse of the mother. 

“ Next; good sweet heart, kcepe it not 
from sclioule, but let it learne betimes: if 
it be a son, I doubt uot but thou wilt 
dedicate it to the Lord as his Minister, if 
he wil please of his mercy to giue him 
grace and capacity for that great work. 
If it be a daughter, 1 hope my mother 
Brook (if thou dosirest her) will take it 
among hers, & let them all learne one 
lesson. 

“ 1 desire her bringing vp may bee 
learning the Bible, os my sisters doe, 
good housewifery, writing, and good 
workes : other learning a woman needs 
not : though 1 admire it iu those whom 
God bath blest with discretion, yet I de- 
sired not much in my owne, hauing secne 
that Bometinies women haue greater por- 
tions of learning than wisdome, which is 
of no better vse to vhein than a main 
saile^o a fly e-boat, which runs it vnder 
water. But where learning and wisdome 
meet in a vertuous disposed woman, she 
is the fittest closet for all goodnesse. 
She is like a well-balanced ship that may 
beare all her saile. She is, Indeed, 1 
should but sliaine my scIfe, if I should 
goe about to praiso her more. 

But, my dearc, though sho haue all 
this iu her, she will hardly make a poore 
mans wife : Yet 1 leaue it to thy will. 
If thou desirest a learned daughter, I 
pray God giue her a wise aud religious 
heart, that sho may vse it to hts glory, 
thy comfort, aud her owne saluation. 
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** But howsoeuer thou disposest of her 
education, I pray thee labour by all 
meanes to teach her true humility : tliough 
I much desire it may be as humble if it 
be a son as a daughter; yet in a daughter 
1 more feare that rice; Pride being now 
rather accounted a vertue in our sex 
worthy praise, than a Tice fit for reproofe. 

** Many Parents reade lectures of it to 
their children how necessary it is, and 
they haue principles that must not be 
disputed against. As first, looke how 
much you esteeme your selfe, others wil 
esteeme of you. Again, what you gine 
to others, you derogate from your selfe. 
And many more of these kindes. 1 hanc 
heard men accounted wise that haue 
maintained this kind of pride vnder the 
name of generous knowing or ynder- 
standing themsclucs. But 1 am sure that 
hee that truly knowes himself shall know 
so much euill by himsclfe, that liec shall 
hanc small reason to think himselfc better 
than another man. 

“Dearest, 1 am so feareful to bring 
thee a proud high minded child, that, 
tliough 1 know thy care will need no 
spur, yet X cannot but desire thee to 
double thy watchfulnesso oucr this vice, 
it is such a crafty insinuating deuill, it 
will enter little children in the likenesse 
of wit, with which their parents are 
delighted, and that is sweet nourishment 
to it. 

“ I pray thee, deare heart, delight not 
to haue a bold childe ; modesty & humi- 
litie are the sweetest ground-works of all 
vertue. Let not thy seruants giue it any 
other title tha the Christen name, till it 
haue discretion to vnderstand how to re- 
spect oUiers. 

“ And I pray thee be not profuse in the 
cxpence of clothes upon it, Mee thinkes 
it is a vaine delight in parents to bestow 
that cost vpon one childe which would 
seruo two or three. If they haue not 
children enow of their owne to imploy so 
much cost upon, Pauper vbiqiie lacct.— 
[There wants not poore at euery doore.] 

“ Thus, Dearc, thou secst my beleefe, if 
thou caiist teach thy little one humility, 
it must needs make thee a glad father. 

“ But I know thou woiidercst by this 
time what the cause should bee that we 
two continually vnclcasping our hearts one 
to the other, I should rcserue this to 
w riting. Whu thou thinkest thus, deare, 
remember how grieuous it was to thee 
but to hcare mee say, I may die, and 
thou wilt confesre this would haue beene 
an vnpleasant discourse to thee, and thou 
kiiowest 1 neuer durst displease theo 
willingly, se^nuch I loue thee. All I 
now desire is, that the vnexpectednesse 
of it make it not more grieuous to thee. 
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But 1 know thou art a Christian, and 
therefore will not doubt of thy patience. 

“ And though I thus write to thee, as 
heartily desiring to be religiously pre- 
pared to die, yet, my deare, 1 despaire 
not of life, nay, I hope and daily pray 
for it, if so God will be pleased. 

“ Nor shall 1 thinko this labour lost, 
though I doe Hue : for I will make it my 
owne looking glassc wherein to see when 
I am too seucre, when too remisse, and 
in my chi Ides fault through this glasse 
to discerne mine owne errors. And I 
hope God will so giue me his grace, that 
I shall more skilfhlly act than apprehend 
a mothers duty. 

“ My deare, thou knowest me so well, 
1 shall not need to tell thee I haue writ- 
ten honest thoughts in a disordered 
fashion, not obscruing method. For 
thou knowest how short I am of learning 
and naturall indowments to take such a 
course in writing. Or if that strong 
affection of thine haue hid my weakiiesse 
from thy sight, I now professe seriously 
my owne ignorance : an<l though I did 
not, this following Treatise would bewray 
it : But 1 send it oncly to the eies of a 
most louing Husband, and of a childe 
exceedingly beloued, to whom I hope it 
wil not be altogether vnproiltable. 

“Thus humbly desiring God to giue 
thee all comfort in this life, and happi- 
ncsse in the life to come, I leiie thee and 
thine to his most gracious protection. 

“ Thine hmiolabley 

“ Eliza locelin.” 

Is there a mother, is there a woman 
living, wlio can read this hcart-sub- 
dulng passage without lively emotion 
and sympatiiy ? What must have 
been the feelings of the lovely writer, 
— who, in the homely language of 
worthy Dr Goad, ** when she first 
felt licrselfc quicko with cliildc, (as 
then trauclliug with death it selfe) 
secretly tooke order for the buying 
a new winding sheet, . . . and 
vndauntedly looking death in the 
^face, priuatly in her Closet betweene 
God and her, wrote these pious medi- 
tations ! ” 

Of her husband, Mr Tourell Joce- 
line, to whom she was married in her 
twentictli year, little more seems to bo 
known, than that he was a gentle- 
man, probably a relation of the learn- 
ed John Joceline, chaplain of Arch- 
bishop Parker; and it is indeed, as 
Principal Lee informs us, 

“Most satisfactory to know that ho 
possessed the unbounded confidence and 
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affection of his amiable vrife, whose letter, 
addressed to him iu the immediate pros- 
pect' of death, is so tender and touching, 
and 80 replete with practical wisdom and 
hallowed principles, that no human being 
who is not past feeling can read it 
without deep emotion. Of the maternal 
counsels bequeathed to the unborn child, 
it is unnecessary to anticipate the judg- 
ment of the reader. We are told by Dr 
Goad, that * this amall treatise was found 
in her desk unfinished and it is affect- 
ing to know that the serenity of her mind, 
iu looking forward to the eternal world, 
was not unclouded by occasional visita- 
tions of sadn«^sfi. But these seasons of 
affliction were happily instrumental in 
weaning her from the deceitful allure- 
ments of things temporal, and establishing 
her soul in the perfect work of patience, 
and in the blessed hope of an eternal 
weight of glory.” * 

The Mothers Legacie^ which, as wc 
have seen, is “ a small treatise found 
iu her desk unfinished,” consists of 
fourteen little sections, applicable to 
a child ” of either sex; every one of 
these sections breathing a spirit of 
solemn and exalted piety, and evi- 
dencing a writer whose brief life had 
been spent in profound meditations 
upon religious subjects. Its perfectly 
orthodox character is sufficiently 
guaranteed by the responsible editor- 
ship of the Reverend Principal ; but 
in addition to that circumstance, wc 
have no hesitation in adding oiir own 
humble testimony, that every lino is 
redolent of religion pure and undefiled. 
The Mothers Legacic also aiWds 
decisive evidence of its accomplished 
writer’s having received an education 
far higher than falls to the lot of 
women of our day. Several delicate 
and appropriate classical allusions 
here and there present themselves, as 
from a mind imbued with such sub- 
jects ; the composition is pure and 
nervous, and the tone uniformly grave 
and earnest. The following is the 
Introductory Section, and affords an 
excellent Specimen of the character 
find tendency of the whole : — 

Hailing ]ong,t often .and earnestly, 
desired of God that 1 might be a mother 
to one of his children, and the time now 
drawing on, which I hope hee hath ap- 


pointed to giuc thee vnto mee : ft drew 
me into a consideration both wlierefore 
I so earnestly desired thee, and (hauing 
found that the true cause was to make 
thee happy) how 1 might compasse thn 
happinesse for thee. 

1 knew it consisted not in honour, 
wealth, strength of body "or friends 
(thongh all these are great blessings) 
therfore it had becne a weakc request 
to desire thee onely for an he ire to my 
fortune. No, I neuer aimed at so poore 
an inheritance for thee, as the whole 
world : Neither would I haue begged of 
God so much pairie, as 1 know 1 must 
endure, to haue only possest thee with 
earthly riches, of which to day thou maist 
bee a great man, to morrow a poore 
beggar. Nor did an hope to dandle thy 
infancy moue mee to desire thee. For I 
know all the delight a Parent can take 
in a childe is bony mingled with gall. 

But the true reason that I haue so 
often kneeled to God for thee, is, that 
thou luightesi bee an inheritour of the 
Kiiigdomc of Heaven, To which end I 
huiiihly beseech Almightie God thou 
maist bend <all thy actions, and (if it bee 
his blessed will) giue thee so plentiful! 
a measure of his grace, that thou maiMt 
seme him as his Minister, if he make 
thee a man. 

It is true that this age holds it a most 
contemptible office, fit only for poore 
mens children, younger brothers, and 
such as haue no other means to Hue. 
But for Gods sake bee not discouraged 
with these vaine speeches; but fortifie 
your self with remembring of how great 
worth the winning of one soule is in 
Gods sight, and you shal quickly ilnde 
how great a place it is to be a Priest 
vnto the liuing God. If it will please 
him to mone your heart with his holy 
Spirit, It will glow and burne witli zeale 
to doe him scruice. The Lord open thy 
lip.s, that thy mouth may sliew forth his 
praise. 

If I had skill to write, f would write 
all I apprehend of tl e happy estate of 
true labouring Ministers : but I may 
plainly say that of all men they by their 
calling arp the most truly happy ; they 
are familiar with God, they labour in his 
Vineyard, and they are so beloucd of 
him, that hee ^giues them abundance of 
knowledge. Oh bee one of them, let not 
the scorne of euil men hinder thee. Look 
how God hath prouided for thee sufticient- 
ineans ; thou ncedest not hinder th> study 
to look out for lining, as the Israelites 
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+ Her first and only child was not born till she had nearly completed her twenty- 
seventh year, and consequently after she had been married seven years. 
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hiudred their worke to looke for straw : 

thou beest not content with this, thou 
wilt not be with more ; God deliuer thee 
from couetousnesse. 

“ I desire thee that though thou takeat 
a spirituall calling, thou wilt not seeke 
after the linings of the Church, nor pro- 
motions, though I honour them as 1 haue 
great cause, but 1 would haue thee so 
truly an humble and zealous Minister, 
that thy otiely end should bee to doe God 
seruice, without desire of any thing to 
thy selfe, sane the Kingdome of lleauen. 
Yet as I would not haue thee seckc these 
things, so I would haue thee as carefull 
not to neglect Gods blessings, but with 
all thankfulncsse to receiue what lice bc- 
fltowes, and to bee a carefull steward, 
distributing it to those that haue need. 

I could not chuso hut manifest this 
desire in writing, lest it should please 
God to depriue me of lime to speake. 

And if thou heest a daughter, thou 
maist perhaps think ( haue lost my la- 
bour ; but read on, and thou slialt see 
my loue and care of thee and thy sulua- 
tion is as great, as if thou wert a soniie, 
and my feare greater. 

"It may peraduenture when thou com- 
est to some discretion, appeare sirauge 
to thoe to rcceiue these Hues from a 
Mother that died when thou wert borne; 
but when thou seest men purchase land, 
and store vp treasure for their ynbome 
babes, womler not at mee that I am 
carefull for thy saluation, being such 
an eteruall portion : and not knowing 
whether 1 shall line to instruct thee 
when thou art borne, let me not be 
blamed though I write to thee before. 
Who would not coiidcmnc mee if I should 
bee carelcsse of thy body while it is 
within me ? Sure a farre greater care 
belongs to thy soiile; to both these cares 
r will eudeauour iny selfe so long as 1 
Uue. 

" Againe, I may perhaps bee wondred 
at for writing in this kind, considering 
there are so many excellent bookes, 
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whose least note is worth all my medita- 
tions. I confesse it, and thus excuse 
my pelfe. 1 write nbt to the world, but 
to mine own child, who, it may be, will 
more profit by a few weake instructions 
oomming from a dead mother (who can- 
not euery day praise or reproue it as it 
deserues) than by farre better from much 
more learned. These things considered, 
neither the. true knowledge of mine owne 
weaknesse, nor the feare this may come 
to the worlds eie, and bring scorne vpon 
my graue, can stay my hand from ex- 
pressing how much I covet thy saluation. 

Therefore dearc cliildc, reade here 
my loue, and if God take mee from thee 
be obedient to these instructions, as thou 
oughtest to bee viito mee. I haue learnt 
them out oT Gods Word, 1 beseech him 
that they may be profitable to thee.” 

The Principal informs us in his 
“Introduction,” addressed to the Mar- 
chioness of Bute, that the present is 
“ a fac-simile impression of an early 
and genuine edition” of the work, 
which he had lent to her ladyship ; 
and with equal justice and sternness, 
he reprobates certain spurious impres- 
sions, containing several unwarrant- 
able deviations from the original text 
— to an extent which, in several in- 
stances, materially alters the author’s 
mcaiiing; alluding especially to a 
recent rcpublicatioii. twelve years 
ago, at Oxford, of one of these spu- 
rious editions, as an appendix to a 
volume of Sermons.” These are 
matters unsuited for detailed notice 
in onr columns ; but the Principal 
amply vindicates tlic propriety of his 
censures, and entitles himself to onr 
gratitude for the pious cai’c with 
which he has presented this beautiful 
and instructive little peiformaiice, 
one quite unique, to the notice of the 
public. 
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Not thoughtlessly, nor in a spirit 
of vaunting triumph, do we hail the 
accession of Lord Derby's Ministry to 
power. It is an event of by far too 
great importance to be classed with 
other Ministerifil changes: it is not, 
in any point of view, to bo regarded 
as a party victory. The Whig Free- 
Trade Cabinet has fallen from its own 
inherent weakness and the consum- 
mate folly of its chief. With the 
country it never was popular. AVliig- 
gery, in the abstract, is not an entic- 
ing creed. It is founded upon pure 
negations: it neither seeks nor re- 
ceives the sympathy of mankind. 
With a selfishness that would appear 
surprising, if Whig history did not 
afford us so many Instances of its re- 
currence, the members of the late 
Cabinet, though ever ready, in obe- 
dience to popular clamour, to sanc- 
tion any innovation, studiously kept 
themselves aloof, in their official 
character, from tlio great bulk of the 
men whom they counted as their re- 
gular supporters. The whole affairs 
of the State were lodged in the hands 
of a family alliance. Each Cabinet 
Council resembled rather a meeting of 
relatives than an assemblage of states- 
men. Fathers, sons, and brothcra- 
in-law, with other near kinsmen and 
connections, met to arrange the affairs 
of State, and to settle among them- 
selves the succession to importiint 
offices. In their instance nature had 
not been boimtifiil in her gifts beyond 
the average. There was no idethora 
of talent among them — not a single 
vestige of genius. They were simply 
officials, so made by fortune rather than 
de.sert — some of them glib and adroit, 
as the better class of oflicials arc — 
some of them singularly and preter- 
natiirally dull. And so, with hunger 
in their hearts, from quarter-day to 
quarter-day, they tried to rule the 
colossal empire of Britain and her 
colonics. 

Of course, this arrangement, though 
convenient to the monopolisers, gave 
vast disgust to the men who were 
nctnally the props of the Government. 
The veteran Joseph, with an appetite 
unimpaired by age, querulously com- 


plained of his exclusion from every 
kind of Board. The Manchester men 
desired, not only an extension of the 
sufirage, but an extension of patron- 
age, which might conveniently take 
them in. All the lladicals grew 
sulky at being called upon to give 
their votes gratuitously. No one can 
be surprised at this. Patriotism, in 
its highest form, is not a common 
virtue, and very often is found com- 
bined with self-interest — just as tho 
gold of California usually appears in 
combination with worthless quartz. 
Although anxious to avoid anything 
like iliibcrality in estimating our op- 
ponents, wo cannot conscientiously 
state it as our opinion that the bulk 
of tho lladical party are actuated by 
pure patriotism. Even if it were 
otherwise, it is evident that they had 
ground for complaint ; and wc ail 
know how soon action follows upon a 
sense of injury or neglect. There- 
fore, in the House of Commons, there 
was little enthusiasm displayed in fa- 
vour of the Whig Cabinet by the 
ultra- liberal faction. 

Out of doors Lord John Bussell 
had contrived, in one way or another, 
to disgust almost everybody. We 
are informed, on good authority, that 
up to the present moment he is 
wholly ignorant of the view which is 
entertained of his conduct by men of 
all parties — believing, in his own 
mind, that he is rather popular than 
otherwise, and wondering why the 
people have not petitioned en masse 
for his immediate restoration to office. 
We should be sorry to dispel any 
such agreeable impiession; bat truth 
compels us to say, that a grosser dc- 
litslon never occupied the mind of any 
man. Lord John BusscH’s career, 
during the last seven years, has 
ruined him in the public estimation. 
IIc has not attempted to govern by 
principle, but by expediency. He 
has never risen to the proud elevation 
of a British statesman— he 1ms simply 
shown himself to be an unscrupulous 
party leader. Whether in office or 
out of it, his measures have uniformly 
been bfused upon considerations of 
Whig supremacy — not upon those 
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lughcr views of public policy which a 
Premier of Groat Britain should cu- 
tertain. XIo issued his famous letter 
from X^dinburgh propounding the abo- 
lition of the Corn Laws, not because 
he considered such a measure neces- 
sary for the welfare of the nation, but 
because he thought ho had discovered 
an admirable opportiinitj" of ousting 
the Government of Sir llobert Peel, 
lie roused the Protestant feeling in 
1850, although he was the man of all 
otiiers directly chargeable with the 
measures which invited the Papal 
Aggression. And hnalLy, at the lust 
hour of his oflicial existence, he pro- 
duces a lieform Bill, which he had no 
expectation of carrying, simply that 
it may be made, at some future 
period, the instrument of party strife. 
These things are patent to all men, 
and are in every mouth ; and there- 
fore it is no wonder if Lord John . 
Kusscll lias lost all hold of the adec- 
tions, and forfeited the confidence, of 
the country. Expediency may be 
tolerated, though we doubt the pro- 
priety of its ever being adopted in 
lieu of broad principle, but in cases 
only where expediency can bo shown 
to conduce to the immediate public 
welfare. But that is not the sort of 
expediency which Lord John Russell 
atfccts. The public interest has been 
to him as nothing in comparison with 
the maintenance of party. Whig 
ascendency lias been, and is, the lead- 
ing object of his life. So strong is 
that feeling in him, that he cannot 
even comport himself with a show of 
ordinary forbearance towards his poli- 
tical opponents. Ilis Cabinet falls 
to pieces, almost without any exter- 
nal violence. lie is compelled to re- 
sign; and, In resigning, takes the 
opportunity of flinging down, like the 
ill-favoured Ato, au apple of discord. 
Hardly is the new Miuistry formed, 
before wo find him actually engaged 
in the w^ork of faction, and in direct 
communication with the acknow- 
ledged chiefs of the democracy. 

This is not conduct wliich will find 
favour in the eyes of the British 
public. AVo do not regret, except for 
the character of public men, that Lord 
John Russell has thought fit to adopt 
this course ; the contrary, wc 
rejoice that he has indicated the policy 
which he intends hereafter to pursue. 
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He cannot hope, and ho docs not 
expect, again to govern with the 
old Whig party. The history of the 
last two years has demonstrated that 
to be impossible. He has entered 
into a new compact, not more scan- 
dalous, but decidedly more dangerous, 
than that of Lichfield House. He 
has thrown himself into the arms of 
Cobdeii and the men of Manchester, 
as ho did before into those of 
O'Connell and his tail. He has 
taken sweet council with them already, 
and the terms of the union are scaled. 
If lie should return to powder, lie can 
only return, not as a Whig, but as a 
Democrat. 

Lot no one be deceived in this 
matter. The coming strife is not as 
to the mere nature of the commercial 
policy which this country ought to 
pursue — it is not a simple question of 
import duties, or of direct or indirect 
taxation — it is a grand struggle be- 
tween constitutional principle and 
that innovation whereof no man can 
foresee the end. Already it is so felt 
and acknowledged. The Roman 
Catholic clergy believe, and with 
reason, that tlie hour is now come 
when they can make their most 
vigorous assault upon Protestantism. 
Already the Irish priests have cursed 
and excommunicated from the altar 
those of their flock w’ho had presumed 
to exercise their political privilege, 
by pledging themselves to support a 
member of Lord Derby's rainwtrJ^ 
The Protestant champion of 1850 is 
now ill league with the minions of the 
Pope. Radical and Papist go arm 
in arm together ; for it is through the 
triumpli of democracy that the 
apostate Church of Rome now seeks 
to accomplish her ends. Upon the 
ruins of the Protestant churches she 
hopes to establish her dominion. 

Already arc we told by Sir James 
Graham, the Spartacus of the pre- 
sent Parliament, that the voice of the 
country at next election, should it 
pronounce in favour of Lord Derby's 
Administration, will not bo accepted 
as a clear indication of the public 
opinion. If in favour of Russell, 
Cobden, and Graham, all will be 
right ; if otherwise, it will only be a 
proof that a further extension of the 
suffrage is required. Cap faction go 
further than this ? AVe scarce believe 
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it possible. Already, without waiting Administration. Nay, more, it was 
for an explanation of Lord J‘>crb\’’s at the suggestion of Lord John Russell 
intended policy, the old Anti-Corn- that Lord Derb}' was sent for, 

Law League has been resuscitated, and honoured with her Majesty’s com- 
and tlic old hocus-pocus of paper mands. The position of parties in the 
subscriptions has been renewed, on House of Commons was such that no 
the understanding that only ten other aiTaiigement was practicable, if 
pounds shall be exacted for every the Government was to be canied on 
hundred pounds nominally subscribed! at all. The Whigs need not have 
Already has Mr Cobden, like Mara in resigned on account of their Palmcr- 
the Itiady* ** yelled from the tops of the stonian defeat ; nor do we believe they 
factories, exerting himself to the would have resigned, but for the cer- 
iitmost to prevent the formation of tainty that, in the following week, at 
any kind of Government. Already latest, the3Mvcrc doomed to ignoinini- 
havc attempts been made to excite oiis exposure and total overthrow. It 
the prejudices and to rouse the was Lord Derby’s duty, as the leader 
passions of the populace. Jf we had of the 01113’' compact body of politicians 
been at all apprehensive as to the in the Legislature — a duty which ho 
results of these combinations, the owed alike to his Sovereign and his, 
experience of the last three weeks country — to form a new Ministry, and 
would have quieted our minds, by to undertake the conduct of the public 
exhibiting the harmlessness of the affairs. Lord Derby did so ; and has 
movemeut. Dut, in truth, we never ►expressl3' and uneipiiv’^ocallv declared 
did entertain the slightest apprelien- liis intention of abstaining, during the 
sion. Not courting otfice — not liaviiig existence of the present Parliament, 
used an3' Parliaraentarv means to from introducing any measure which 
attain to it, by defeating the Kussidl shall tend to unsettle that s3^stem of 
ministry — Lord Derby could not commerejal policy wdiich is at present 
refuse to compl3’ with the wishes of in operation. Without concealing his 
bis Sovereign, wtien directed to under- opinions as to the etfect of that sy.s- 
take the task of forming a new tern, he is willing — n'ay, desirous — tu 

* The passage to which we allude i*- certainly remarkable. It occurs in the 
twentieth book of the Iliad, and is as follows: — 

** Aoe -/repairer, Iptfivg XalKani itroy, 

«rtr’ uKpoT(tTf]v TTciXfcay Tpaerrm KeXevatv, 

’^A\Xut€ nap 'SiptUvTi cVrl KaXXiKo^^yqJ^ 

Which is thus literally r«?dueed into Kugli'.h: Ami Mnr.-. yelled aloud on the other 

side, like to a dark whirlwind, sharply animating the Tnyaii-? from the summit of 
the city, at other times running beside the Siniois upon C.vllkjo-lonic.” Great is the 
ingenuity which the commentators have di'^idav'ed in their rese.irches as to tho 
nature of this place, Callico-loiie, whicli appears to have pu/,7.icd them. The most 
learned of them, however, agree in this, that it was a building situated without llie 
walla of Troy, and decorated whh a tall shaft; in Ishort, that it bore a striking 
Toserablance to a modern cotton factory ’ The reader need not be Rurpri.se<l at 
finding such allusions in Homer, wlio was not only a great po .-t, but an enlightcMied 
political economist. He was decide<lly against unrestricted imports, as appears 
from tho following pa'ssage, which is put into the mouth of Lluctor : — 

“ ilplv plu yap lipuipjovo noKiv pi pone ^ avOpomoi 
nderey pvOitTKouTO noXi'xpvirov noXu^aXKoif' 

N uv di 8ri i^anoXtoXf dopcop KeiprfXin KaAa, 

IIuXXu 6e dff ^Ppuytrfv kul MifOPitjp ipurdPqp 
Krrjpara nepvdpep' t/cei, in€\ piyas oifiorrciTo Zfus.” 

We believe that the following translation will be found to express the meaning of 
the original in its iutegrity : — 

Once we were a wealthy city, and our fame abroad resounded 
As a place w'lcre gold and silver, .ind all precious things, abounded; 

But wk took to impoutation, uinl the sad cifect has been. 

That but little of our former wealth wdthin the walls is seen. 

It has*gone away to Phrygia, and Mocouia growing-grain, 

And we’vo eaten all they gave us —Jove has raa*le our thrift in vain. 

—Iliad, xviii. 288 - 292 . 
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wait for the deliberate judgment of 
the j)eoi>lo of Croat Britain, expressed 
in the only constitutional method, 
before attempting to modify or to 
change it. But he refuses, with equal 
wisdom and fairness, to explain to the 
present Parliament the nature of that 
poliu3^ which ho may consider it his 
duty to submit for the consideration of 
another body. How was it possible 
to suppose that, in the face of so clear 
aiifl distinct a declaration as this, any 
kind of agitation directed against the 
existence of the present Ministry could 
succeed ? What pretext was there 
for agitation, seeing that the decision 
wdiich must ultimately regulate the 
nature of our commercial policy de- 
pends upon the will of the constituen- 
cies y 

Iveally it is diificiilt to know what 
the Whigs would be at. The}’^ cannot 
keep otlice themselves — they cannot 
even agree among each other vvliilc in 
power — and yet th(*y seem resolved 
that the functions of Goveninient slmll 
not be exercised by other hands. 
U’hoy insist, almost before Ministers 
have taken their seats, on I^Iinisteiial 
explanations*, and, these explanations 
being given, they arc extremely wroth 
and (lis««atisfie(l to find that tlie3’ have 
no valid t>rctext for proceeding at 
once to extremities. They arc furious 
at J.,ord J)erb3" beCcausc he will not 
immediately propose a reversal of the 
existing commercial system! They 
even take up the cause of the farmers, 
insinuating that they have been des- 
])<;ratel3’^ ill u,sed by Lord Derby, and 
tliat the latter has been guilty of an 
entire abandonment of his yiriiicipics I 

We have no respect for the Wliigs; 
but Ave really are sorry to sec men 
who, a week or two ago, w'ore engaged 
in the administration of public ailairs, 
degrade themselves in .so pitiable a 
manner. We have respect for the 
general character of public men ; and, 
although of late years, that character 
has sullered considerably in the esti- 
mation of the country, we arc A^ery 
anxious that it should not bo rjAted at 
too low an estimate. The appearance 
Avhich Lord John Russell and his 
friends have made upon this occasion 
is purely lamentable. The^" liaA'C 
shown themsuljk't^s able neither to rule 
respectably, nor to fall decently. The 
character Avhich they have lost in 
power, they cannot l edecin iii*Op|)o- 
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sition. As for their attacks upon Lord 
Derby, they have greatly mistaken 
the nature of the men with whom 
thc}^ have to deal, if they suppose 
that, by any representations of theirs, 
they can sliakc the confidence, even 
of a single individual, in the integrity, 
honour, and i)rudeiice of that distin- 
guished nobleman who is at the head 
of her Majesty’s Government. There 
is not one supporter of the interests of 
British industrj* in the country, who 
is not willing, Avith the mo.st perfect 
confidence, to leave the conduct of 
the cause in the hands of Lord ].)erby, 
ami to accord to him, in the presciit 
crisis, his firm and unconditional sup- 
port. Already tlie great Protection 
As>ociations, botli in England and 
Scotland, have spoken out imef|iii vo- 
cally on the subject ; and here it maj' 
b(^ worth Avhile to quote one or tvA^o 
paragraplis from the address of the 
Gouiieil of the Scottish Protect i\c 
Association, agreed to after I.,ord 
Derby had intimated, in the Ilon.sc of 
i.«ords, the line of policy Avhich he 
intemled to pursue during the sitting 
of the present Pailiamcnt : — 

“ 111 common with those who ardently 
desire that tlie Government of this great 
country sliould be conducted upon just, 
rational, and constitutional principles, we 
had the recent acocssiou of your Lord- 
ship and your cad leagues to office, with 
the warmest gratitude towarcls our he- 
loi’od So\cn-igM, who has thus gmeioii-sly 
confided to you llic Administration c>f' the* 
Kiiipirc. Vour f.ord.ship’b liigh cliaracter, 
great experience, and comiuaiiding intel- 
lect, are to us so many guarantees that 
the condition of all cla.'^&es of tlie commii- 
nily will receive your most earnest oonsi- 
dcratien, with the \iew to promote and 
re-establish that harmony of interests 
which is essential for the permanent 
welfare and trampiillity of the nation. 

“ Since the establishment of our As- 
socintioii, we have seen no reason to 
modify the views wo originally enter- 
tained. We still continue to think that, 
under the prcs.*iure of the existing and 
iiece.‘'sary taxation, it is impossible for 
the great (d■ls^.e3 of British producers to 
maintain their ground in the home market 
agaiiict open and invited cumpetition on 
the part of foreign nations. We believe 
that the ell'oct of this sy.stem has been to 
depreciate invested capital, to lower in- 
comes, and to depress the retail trade 
generally throughout the country ; whilst 
its grievous operation upon the interests 
dependent on sliippiiig, on the sugar-pro- 
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duoiiig colonies^ and on those interested 
in the produce of laiid^ is too evident to 
require illustration. 

In these circumstances^ we desire to 
express to your Lordship our hearty aud 
implicit confidence in your Lordship’s 
justico and wisdom, being satisfied that 
the course which you may think fit to 
follow, cannot fail to be dictated by 
honour and tempered by prudence, and 
that the interests of all classes of the 
community cannot be lodged more safely 
than in your hands. We, therefore, take 
this opportunity of assuring your Lord- 
ship, that no effort of ours, collectively 
or individually, shall be spared, whereby 
we may contribute, in any degree, towards 
the stability of the present Government, 
as, by so doing, we arc satisfied that we 
shall best promote the true interc&ts of 
the country.” 

\Vc have no manner of doubt that 
the sentiments so well expressed in 
this address will be responded to 
generally' throughout the kingdom ; 
and, in spite of all the efforts aud 
misrepresentations of our enemies, we 
feel assured that a course so wisely 
and temperately begun, cannot but 
prove acceptable to the great body of 
the nation. Here are Lord Derby’s 
own w’ords explanatory of the course 
w'hich he intends to follow ; and it is 
most important, at the present mo- 
ment, that these words should be 
thoroughly understood. Of their elo- 
quence w'O need say nothing. 

“ My Lords, I go to tlie country when 
I think it is consistent with my duty to 
my Sovereign and my country that I 
should go there, not on any narrow view 
of whether a duty be imposed on corn or 
not — that question 1 leave to the deli- 
berate judgment of the country, and to 
“the general concurrence of the country, 
without which I will not bring forward 
that proposition. (Cheers.) I will not 
shrink from performing my duty for fear 
of any noisy agitation, if the general con- 
sent of Parliament and the country shall 
be with roe in supporting a measure which 
1 believe to be a useful measure for the 
country ; but I will not strain the in* 
fluence which may belong to the Gu> em- 
inent — I will not abuse the trust confided 
to me by my Sovereign — I will not coerce 
tlie consciences of the constituencies — 1 
will not, by a mere majority in PaiHa- 
meiit, force on the country a measure to 
which a great portion of the country 
should be adverse. (Cheers.) There may 
be those who will unite with us on general 
principles, and who, agreeing with us as 
io the distress which various interests in 
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the country suffer, may be ready to join 
in the endeavour to affbrd them relief, 
though there may be a difference as to 
the specific mode of affording that relief. 
Bat there are higher interests at stake. 
We are threatened with far more serious 
consequences than the result of the im- 
position or the non-imposition of a 4s., a 
.^s., or a 7s. duty on foreign corn. It is a 
question whether the Government of this 
country can be carried on, and on what 
principles it is to be carried oii ; and 
when I appeal to the country I appeal 
on this ground. Will you — Protectionist 
or Free-Trader — you who desire the ad- 
vance of all the interests of the country — 
will you place your confidence and give 
your support to a Government which, 
in the hour of peril and danger, did not 
hesitcato to take the post of danger when 
the helmsman had left the helm ? (Loud 
cheers.) Will you su|i|tort a Government 
which is exerting itself to protect this 
country against hostile attack, to main- 
tain the peace of the world, to maintaiu 
and uphold the Protcbtant institutions of 
this Country “-(cheers) — to support, to 
the utmost of its power, religions and 
moral education throughout the laud, and 
which will exert itself, moreover, I do 
not hesitate to say, to afford some oppo- 
sition, to oppose some barrier against the 
recurrence of that continually encroach- 
ing democratic inflneiico in this country 
— (cheer.^) — which is bent on throwing 
the whole power aud authority of the 
country nominally into the hands of the 
masses, practically into the hands of 
demagogues and republicans, who exer- 
cise an influence over those unthinking 
masses ? Will *you support a Govern 
nieiit which is determined to rcsiit that 
dangerous and obnoxious infliioncc, to 
preserve the infinence and prerogative of 
the Crown, the rights of your Lordships* 
House, aud the liberties of a frecly-clectcd 
House of j’arliamcut ! (Loud cheers.) 
These are the questions on which, when 
1 go to the country to make iny appeal 
on behalf of myseif and my colleagues, I 
claim — to use the words which the worst 
felon who stands in the prisoner’s dock 
has a fight to employ, but which I do imt 
deem unworthy of the first minister of 
the crown of tlie first nation in the 
world, and to say — I elect to be tried by 
God and my country.” (Loud cheers.) 

Wc have, of course, no reason to 
complain of any efforts which may be 
made to give the Revolutionary paity 
a majority in the next Parliament. 
That is all fair and natural. It will 
be for the constituencies to decide 
whether they "va ill return men pledged 
to the maintenance of the Constitution 
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as it exists, and desirous to adopt 
such measures only as shall remedy 
injustice, and promote the liarmoiiy 
of interests throughout the country, 
or whether they will pronounce de- 
cidedly in favour of downright demo- 
cracy. The question of Free Trade 
or Protection is undoubtedly one of 
immense importance, but it is not the 
only question which is now before the 
country. By bringing forward his 
mischievous Reform Bill, and, still 
more, by indicating his intention that, 
when brought forward again, that 
measure shall appear in a more ex- 
tended shape. Lord John Russell has 
ajipealed, as a democrat^ to the whole 
constituencies of Great Britain. If 
he returns to power, it can only be 
rni the shoulders of the Rad;(;al party, 
with whose proceediiiga, indeed, he is 
now and for ever identified. The 
frail barrier of sentiment or opinion 
which separated the Ministerial Whig 
from the more sturdy Liberal, has 
been broken down by the hand of the 
late Premier. There is no room now 
for any distinction. He cannot re- 
tract what he has said, or retrieve 
what ho has done. Of Ids own free 
will he has espoused the cause of 
revolution. 

Therefore it is the more necessary 
that, at the coming election, men 
should distiuctly nnderstaud what 
principle they virtually adopt in vot- 
ing for particular candidates. I'lic 
most strenuous efforts will be made 
to sink all other ((uestions in that of 
the Corn Laws. We shall again hear 
the rhetorical commonplaces about 
taxingthe broad of the people, and no 
doubt some iiigeidous gentlemen will 
illustrate their arguments, by refer- 
ence to a couple of tabricatccl loaves 
of grossly unequal dimensions. For 
all this we arc quite prepared. It 
has been the policy of our opponents 
for years back, both in their speeches 
and in their writings, to represent 
Free Trade as nothing more than the 
free importation of corn. In this way 
they get rid of the ugly circumstance, 
that many important branches of 
manufacture a.-o still protected by 
large duties, and owe their present 
existence in this country simply to 
the rctentiS)^ of those. In this way, 
too, they try to persuade the other 
classes of the community, who are 
sutforing under the operation of a 


cruel and uunational system, that 
they arc compensated for diminished 
profits by the reduced price of bread, 
and that what they lose in wages 
they gain in the baker’s account. A 
veiy favourite question of theirs is 
this — “ You say that your wages are 
low — admitted. That is owing to the 
badness of the times, and circum- 
stances over which wo have no con- 
trol; but wc ask you to consider 
what your situation would be now, 
had the price of bread been kept up 
by an artificial Corn Law?” Of 
course, while putting such questions, 
they take especial care to couccal the 
fact, that the admitted badness of 
the times ” arises simply from the 
licn»icions operation of Free Trade 
ill another quarter; and thus they 
attempt to set the artisan against the 
agriculturist — to maintain the discord 
of interests, instead of promoting their 
harmony. 

The evils which this wretched 
commercial system has brought both 
upon Great Britain and her Colonies, 
cannot be cured by a remedy applied 
solely to one iujured interest. No 
such selfish cry has ever been raised 
on the part of the agriculturists ; on 
the contraij^ we liave all along main- 
tained that it is only by a deliberate^ 
revision of the whole system, with 
due consideration to the circumstances 
of each particular interest, that the 
proper measure of justice to British 
industry can be ascertained. Lord 
Derby docs not propose in any w.ay 
to favour the agriculturist at the ex- 
pense of the artisan. Ills object and 
his desire is to place British labour 
on its proper footing, and to secure 
it against being crushed by the weight 
of foreign competition. We arc of 
those who firmly believe in the re- 
ciprocity of iuterests in this great 
country. We cannot understand how 
one large interest can be unduly pro- 
strated for the. benefit of another. 
Wo are convinced that partial legis- 
lation ever has been, and ever must 
be, disastrous ; and wc agree entirely 
in the sentiment expressed by an 
eminent orator, in a speech delivered 
in the House of Commons — “ Let 
them but once diminish the consump- 
tion of British -grown corn, and from 
that moment the consumption of iron, 
of hardware, of cotton, and of woollens 
mnst decline. There would come a 
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fresh displacement of labour, and a 
fresh lowering of wages ; and discon- 
tent, disturbance, and misery, would 
prove its inevitable consequences.” 
Now, although it may be rather out 
of place, in this part of our paper, to 
state any facts relating to the present 
condition of the country, we -arc 
tempted to give one instance, which 
fully corroborates the views of the 
said orator, and proves the justness 
of his remark. The wages of the 
iron miners and colliers in the west 
of Scotland, a numerous and impor- 
tant class, seeing that upwards of 
fifteen thousand persons are directl}'^ 
engaged in that branch of industry in 
the two counties of Lanark and Ayr, 
were in 1815, and previous years, 
from 5s. to 6s. per day — on the aver- 
age Jive and sixpence. Ibit now that 
the duty has been taken olf foreign 
corn, and British agric.ulturc has been 
depressed, tludr wages have fallen to 
2s. 6d. or 3s. per day — on the average, 
ttco and ninepence. Now let us see 
wliat the miners have giiiuod in 
exchange. The average price of 
wheat for the years 1812, 1843, 1844, 
and 1845, was 48s. 54d. per quarter. 
If we assume the present ])rice to be 
38s., there is a ditninutioii of about 
one-Jifth. To that extent, therefor(‘, 
we may presume that the miners 
have profited bj" the reduction of the 
price of breail ; but w'C apprehend it 
would be diilicult to persuade tluMii 
that the benefit is at all commensurate 
to the loss. They may save a fifth 
upon one article of consumption, but 
tiicir wages are reduced to 

If it should be said that this Ls'iiot 
a fair illustration, and that the de- 
pression in the iron districts arises 
from peculiar circumstances uncon- 
nected with the question of Free 
Trade, wo reply, that to the iron 
trade, more perhaps than to any 
other in the kingdom, the most ex- 
travagant representations were made 
of the increased consumption which 
must follow on the opening of the 
ports. Not onij' have those promises 
utterly failed, but this most impor- 
tant branch of industry has been 
brought down to a point only short 
of absolute annihilalion. The masters 
are not only realising no profit, but 
they are largo annual losers by carry- 
ing on their works. The men, as wo 
have already seen, are on half wages. 


But who was the orator that, iu 
1839, predicted with such exceeding 
accuracy the decline of the iron and 
other trades as a necessary conse- 
quence of a diminution in tlie con- 
sumption of British corn? Hansard 
gives us the name : it is that of Siu 
Jamks Guaiiam. 

In truth, unless an early and 
thorough revision of our whole com- 
mercial system is made, the mercan- 
tile interests of Great Brittiiii will be 
placed in the greatest jeopardy. This 
may appear incredible to that portion 
of the public who are gulled by the 
political economists, and who are 
content to receive the Board of Trade 
returns of exports and imports .as 
sati.sfiiotory proofs of prosperity. But 
there is not a merchant in one of our 
large towns who docs not know that 
the case is otherwise. T'he present 
number of the Magazine contains a 
paper from a valued correspondent in 
Liverpool, giving a fearful account of 
the losses which have been sustained 
during the bygone year of prosperity 
and Free Trade ; and we are enabled, 
on the very best authority, to state 
that Glasgow is at this moment suf- 
fering un(ii*r the efiecls of extreme 
mercantile d(‘pression. This may, 
and undoubtedly docs, conduce to 
cheapen commodities; but such cheap- 
ness will be dearly purchased by the 
saciifice of capital, and the w'holosale 
ruin of thoiisiMids. It is the know- 
ledge of these facts, and, in many 
cases, the bitter experience of them, 
wliich has Avroiight such a change in 
the iiicrcantilc mind of the country. 
Ko one lias profited — all have Ic^t by 
Free Trade ; and therefore it is no 
wonder if the resuscitated Anti-Ooni- 
Law League should receive little 
countenance beyond its own particu- 
lar domain. What the country most 
urgently requires, and what we ex- 
pect to receive from the (ioverninciit 
of Lord Derby, are measures calculated 
to secure the prosperity — not fictitious 
but real— -of all the great interests of 
Britain ; and it is to prevent the in- 
troduction of such measures that fac- 
tion is exerting itself to the utmost. 
The Whigs cannot deny the fact that 
there has been a strong reaction 
throughout the country. They can 
assign that reaction to no other cause 
than a general conviction that the in- 
terests of the country have suffered, 
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instead of being promoted, by the 
practical working of Free Trade ; and 
the existence of that conviction is of 
itself a clear proof that Free Trade 
has not fuldllcd the anticipations of 
those who promoted it. It has long 
ceased to be a theory. It has been 
presented in a practical shape to 
the people of Great Britain, who, 
moreover, had exporicuco of the older 
system of legislation ; and every in- 
dividual has had the opportunity of 
testing its effects, and feeling its 
operation upon his own circumstances. 
Oaii any man believe that, if Free 
Trade had tended to promote the 
prosperity of the country, or even to 
maintain it in its former position, 
there could have been any reaction 
at all ? In that case the opponents 
of Free 'IVade might have as well 
attempted to overthrow Atlas, as to 
assail any portion of the policy inau- 
gurated by the late Sir ]lol)C'rt Peel. 
The educated classes of England are 
still what they were do.^ciibed by 
Milton — “ a nation not slow nor dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing 
spirit ; acute to invent, subtile and 
sinewy to discourse, not beiieatli the 
reach of any point that human capa- 
city can soar to.’’ What effect (iouhl 
any arguments against I'lce 'fradc 
have had on their minds, if the sys- 
tem was daily and \ early vindicating 
itself by promoting the general pros- 
perity? If the facts liad been favour- 
able to their side, our friends of the 
press, who, in the exuberance of their 
humour, were wont to accuse us of 
ciitertaiiniig a scheme for the restora- 
tion of the lleptarcliy, would have 
been fully justilied in their banter. 
As it was, we managed to live on, 
even under the load of their ridicule, 
being fully convinced that the day 
must ere long siiiivo when stern ex- 
perience would open the eyes of the 
public to the real posture of tht^^im- 
try, in spite of every delusion which 
interest and ingenuity could devise. 

Tliat such delusions have been 
practised, and that very larg<'Iy, we 
have had fiC(pient occasion to show. 
Dull statists like Mr Porter, shallow 
political pretenders like Mr Cardwell, 
and unscrupulous compilers like tlie 
Editor ofMrhe Economist^ have done 
their utmost to persuade the public 
that the proofs of national prosperity 
are to be found iii certain tables eman- 


ating periodically from the Board of 
Trade. For some time we are in- 
clined to believe that , their efforts 
were rather successful than other- 
wise. Most men have an antipathy 
to figures, and a fondness for general 
results; and when they were joy- 
ously told that both the exports and 
the imports of the nation were on 
the increase, they concluded that all 
was right, and that the mercantile 
interest was advancing. We are 
almost inclined to give the Whig 
Ministry credit for the same sincere 
belief, at least up to the commence- 
ment of the Session of -1850. We 
do this the more readily, because 
wc feel convinced that none of them 
were at all conversant with the real 
practical working of the commerce of 
Great Britain. If vve were to mako 
an exception at all, it would be in 
tlie case of Mr T-.aboHchcrc ; but this 
wc shall not do, as ignorance is his 
best excuse for the statement be 
made regarding the position of the 
sliii)ping interest in February of that 
year. After that period, however, it 
is not uncharitable to suppose that 
the Whigs must have lost confidence 
in the accuracy of their oracles. It 
might, undoubtedly, be too much to 
expect that they slionld have de- 
nounced oracles so perpetually del- 
phic and comfortable to their cause, 
or that they sliould not have availed 
themselves of their aid in repeating 
to the very last the cuckoo cry of 
prosperity ; but Ave must conclude 
that the'’rrado-C’iieulars were brought, 
occasionally at least, under the 
notice of Sir diaries Wood *, and 
surely no man, holding the office of 
Chanccllpr of Her Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer, could fail to perceive that 
there was something manifestly in- 
consistent with the deductions Avhieh 
hitherto had boon drawn from the 
trade tables, in the uniformly lugu- 
brious, and frequently desjiairing tone 
of those valuable publications. The 
fact is tliat these Trade Circulars arc 
by far the most authentic documents 
Avc have for ascertaining the real 
state of the country. They give us, 
from month to month, an accurate 
account of our commcrci.il position. 
They emanate alike from Free-Trader 
and Protectionist — reveal the actual 
state of the market, and the amount 
of demand and supply — and admit of 
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no party colouring, except as regards 
anticipation of the future — rather a 
perilous commercial vaticination, as 
the result of each succeeding month is 
expected to justify theprcdictioii of the 
previous issue. For nearly three years 
ive have been unable to glean from 
these circulars a word of actual comfoi't. 
They are uniform in their accounts 
of depression and absolute want of 
profit in manufactures, and all of 
them confess that the homo trade is 
most miserably contracted. Tliis 
being the case, of what value arc the 
tables of export ? They are valuable 
simpl}' as showing that the miinufac- 
turers must export what cannot be 
used at home, unless they choose at 
once to shut up their mills, and square 
their accounts with the banking esta- 
blishments which have given them 
credit — a process which, in nine cases 
out of ten, would lead to most un- 
pleasant results. As to the imports 
upon which so much stress has been 
laid, let the importers of Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Bristol, tell us w'hat 
they have made of their speculations 
for the last couple of years. Wc 
sympathise, most deeply, with the 
valuable class of men who have so 
suffered,. They were not the origina- 
tors of the system which has proved 
so fearfully hostile to their interests ; 
and wc firmly believe that, in giving 
their support and countenance to it, 
they were not actuated by any selfish 
motive. Their mistake was this — 
that they believed the effect of the 
Free-Trade measures wpuld be to ex- 
tend the foreign market of Britain, 
and greatly to increase its value. 
They contemplated a reciprocity 
which has not taken place, and w hich 
never can be established, unless the 
governments of other states fail In 
their duty to their own people. And 
here w^o may remark that nothing can 
be more odious than the spite and 
rancour exhibited by the Free-lradcrs 
towards the states which have not 
reciprocated. If the views of some 
of their organs were to be carried 
into cfiect, this miserable lack of 
liberality vrould be made a casus belity 
and we are not quite certain that 
some members of the Peace Congress 
would object to such a declaration. 
These gentlemen have no idea that 
any kipd of manufacture, which can 
at alMqferfcrc with their own, ought 


to be permitted abroad. Since 
America has established her own 
cotton-factories, and applied herself 
to the working of her own mines, she 
has lost an amazing hold of the affec- 
tions of Manchester. Sorry are we 
to say that Mr Cobden now seldom 
wafts his sighs across the Atlantic, 
and that apparently he has abandoned 
his scheme of rivetting together the 
valley of the Mississippi and Man- 
chester “ with hooks of steel.” The 
smoke of an American factory is 
excessively nauseous to his nostrils. 
John Bright has ceased to take any 
active interest in Pennsylvania, lie 
opines that it has denied the faith 
according to his principles of brother- 
hood ; and it may be that the charge 
is w ell founded. Wc hope our Trans- 
atlantic friends arc prepared to stand 
the fearful consequences. Terrible 
as has been the denunciation of the 
Manchester men, launched against 
llussia, . Austria, and every other 
non -reciprocating state of Europe 
which has made head against British 
calico, the Americans must expect a 
fuller volley of tenfold WTath for their 
unprincipled tergiversation. Accord- 
ing to the views of Manchester, a 
Free-trading despotism is to be pre- 
ferred to a Protectionist republic. 
Liberty is estimated according to the 
return which it brings, not to the 
children of the soil, but to the cotton- 
ocracy of Great Britain. 

Even if it could be shown that the 
commercial policy at present in opera- 
tion had tended to the prosperity of 
particular interests, and the realisa- 
tion of individual fortunes, it would 
by no means follow, as a necessary 
consequence, that it is a desirable one 
for the nation at large. What are the 
symptoms which we find coincident 
with the increase of exports and im- 
ports ? ,First, there is the wholesale 
depounlation of Ireland, and the great 
abanemnment of tillage in that coun- 
try, to the amount, we believe, of 
many millions of quarters of grain. 
Secondly, there is the ruin of the 
colonies, not in a metaphorical, but 
in the literal sense of the term, Wc 
have lying before us a copy of a 
Jamaica paper, The Daily Advertiser^ 
of date li)th January last, containing 
a full report of a meeting in the parish 
of Saint George, convened for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the 
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present deplorable state of the colony. 
We regret much that wc arc precluded 
from commenting in this article upon 
the statements made by the several 
able speakers ; but wc may give, as a 
proof of the decline of the produce of 
the island, the following statement by 
Mr ilosack : — “ The past history of 
Jamaica shows a crop and export of 
150,000 hhds. of sugar, and 3 4, 000, 000 
lb, of coffee. The present shows a 
crop and export of 36,000 hhds. of 
sugar, and 5,000,000 lb. of coffee.” 
Another gentleman, Mr Dunbar, thus 
described the appearance of the 
island : — 

“ The present crisis of affairs ia fear- 
fully appalling, and cannot bo viewed by 
those immediately concerned without the 
greatest dismay. Within the recollection 
of the youngest among us, but a few years 
ago, our fields wore the garb of luxuriant 
culture ; our population was active and 
cheerful ; our homes were easy, comfort- 
able, and hospitable ; and our towns and 
villages presented the appearance of busy 
lives. Now the scene is all changed. 
There is a widespread dc.solaiion ; the 
din of industry is no longer heard ; we 
have been driven by distress from our 
long-cheriblicd homes ; the jungle has 
taken possession of the fields where, but 
lately, the waving canes met the eyes j 
our costly buildings arc mouldering into 
decay ; and we our.Hclves are now sn.s- 
pended on the brink of a precipice, 
created by the unwise and heartless 
policy of the mother country, in the low- 
est abyss of which we mii.st ere long be 
engulfed, unless some kind* protecting 
angel should come to the rescue.” 

Still more significant, perhap.«», of 


tho state of the colony is the account 
given by the collecting constable of 
the parish. Wo insert it here in order 
to show the effect of Liberal legisla- 
tion upon British capital invested in a 
British colony : — 

I will show that properties which 
formerly paid £1400 taxes are now, if 
not entirely abandoned, very nearly so. 
Let the most favourable supporter of 
ITrce Trade policy ride over the Buff Bay 
River district, and at one glance he will 
see the awful, lamentable, miserably 
fallen state of our once valuable and 
flouri.«]iing coiTi'c properties. Let him 
continue his ride through the sugar dis- 
trict, and 1 envy not the heart of that 
man who can look on approvingly when 
he beholds so many valuable estates 
grown up ill coiniiioii brushwood ; the 
re.-idenccs of many falling into decay, 
and scarce affording slieltcv to the watch- 
man. Let him ai-k how long has all this 
been brought about, and 1 will tell him — 
that hy the list 1 now hold in my hand, 
and about to submit to you, sir, it will be 
found that twenty-six of these coffee pro- 
perties w^erc valued in 1841 by the assess- 
ors of t1i<' parish, appointed by the House 
of Assembly, at a total of £53,060 ; that 
these properties paid £610 public and 
paribh taxes ; that fourteen of these sugar 
estates, now nearly all .'ibandoned, were 
tlien valued for £83,600, and they then 
paid £782 taxes ; that in 1850 the whole 
of tlie taxes of the twenty-six coffee pro- 
perties amounted to, and were reduced 
to £147! — and of the fourteen .sugar 
cst.ates, £i44. Arc these not damning 
evidences of the destructive policy ? Mr 
Sollas then laid before the meeting the 
following statement, which he had pre- 
pared for tlic occasion - 


Si gak TSstatks, 


Kdcn,* , 
Paradise, + 
Lenox,* . 


Hart Hill,* 

IK Brook,* 
Hope,* , 
Spring Garden 
Cainwood,* 
Buff-Bay Uivei 
Elysium,* 
Ciaiginill,* 
Skibo,> . 
Chepstow,* 
White River,* 


* Abandoned. 


A ssc.ssor’ 
V.'iJiie 
1S41 


Tublic niid 
l*fu ihIi Taxes, 
1841. 


Puhlic and 
Varisli Taxes, 
1860. 


1 £4/.00 

; £4.5 

14 

9 

£.5 

0 

1 

7,000 

()0 

18 

.0 

J2 

3 

11 

! 10,000 

fH 

8 

9 

13 

1.0 

0 

i ^6,000 

5.0 

16 

0 

J2 

13 

JO 

1 ♦ 1,000 

18 

19 

O' 

2 

H 

6 

1,600 

22 

4 

0 

3 

5 

11 

20,000 

181 

3 

1 

3<i 

5 

8 

6,000 

56 

10 

0 

8 

1 

10 

3,000 

:i:4 

2 

6 

6 

13 

4 

8,000 

72 

4 

0 

15 

IG 

7 

3,500 

35 

14 

0 

4 

9 

10 

3,000 

.32 

i:i 

1 

6 

11 

S 

8,000 

3.0 

4 

0 

9 

13 

4 

2,000 

29 

15 

9 

7 

8 

8 

£83,600 

£782 

8 

2 

£144 

1 

17 

11 


t In partial cultivation. 
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COVVKK PROPKKTfflS. 

j Ass<'SHi.r'A 
value, 
i 1841. 

Public mill ^ 
Paribli Taxes, . 

iMl. 1 

Public anil 
Parish Taxes, 
18.50. 

Wallonlordjt . 

1 

.£23 

16 

0 

£5 

7 

1 

Ashcott,* 

; .‘«)o 

0 

1,5 

0 ! 

2 

1 

8 

Gl«ngyle,t 

Cascade, t 

1,.5U0 

1 2, .500 

16 

23 

0 

4 

0 ' 

1 i 

4 

7 

3 

5 

3 

6 

Biniumwood,* . 

1 5.000 

51 

0 

0 ! 

0 

17 

.0 

Spring Hill,* . 

1 .5,000 

4.5 

4 

0 1 

8 

14 

4 

SinitMielil,^ . 

' 1,.500 

1.5 

n 

6 . 

4 

3 

11 

Orange Vale,* . . 

j 2,.i00 

3.0 

15 

0 i 

11 

16 

5 

Wakefield, t . 

! 1,.500 

15 

0 

0 ' 

2 

10 

4 

EUershejt 

1,500 

11 

5 

0 ■ 

1 

3 

1 

Middleton,* 

1 ,500 

23 

.3 

0 

6 

3 

9 

Corsham,* 

1 1,000 

12 

3 

0 

4 

.5 

3 

Green Hills,* . 

' 000 ; 

0 

1.0 

6 

1 

3 

11 

Galloway,'' 

1 1.000 

12 

15 

6 

.3 

12 

7 

Leiglifiuld,* 

I 2,500 

27 

15 

0 

7 

3 

6 

Silver Hill,* 

! .*1,000 1 

:’>r 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

New Haven.* 

1,500 

23 

.5 

3 

4 

2 

6 

Mount IMeassant,®' 

3, .500 

25 

I 

1 

O’ 

iT 

(» 

Cherry Hill,* . 

1 :MiO . 

.5 

3 

n 

o 

3 

G ' 

Pleasant Mount,* 

3,000 

27 

1.0 

0 

7 

15 

10 1 

Balcarres,* . . 

! 5,000 

.50 

1 

0 

.0 

19 

7 

Piior l*ark,+ 

1,00 

33 

3 

0 

7 

0 

1 

'riufalgarjf 

1 2,000 

41 

0 

0 

11 

1(» 

4 i 

Dry Uivei Itrtreat,* . 

1 1,000 

*).> 

10 

0 

5 

13 

6 ' 

Rectoiy,* . 

500 1 

, ^7 

4 

11 

1 

0 

11 . 

Mount St Bernard,'' 

, 500 

b* 

IG 

0 

3 

13 

6 ' 


1 i;53.0<,0 

£61!) 

12 

3 

£U7 

IG 

iT ' 


- "1 feel, Sir, tliat I as-^orl tlie truth when 
I add, that my predecessors in office col- 
lected tliOhC heavy sums withui the walls 
<if their office, and Iho proi»rietorn wore 
then ill a position to pay suflicientiy e.iily, 
to avail themselves ot the ten per cent 
diocouiit allowed hy law tor prompt p.iy- 
ment. How dilierent is it with me, sir? 
1 am necessitated not only to keep my 
hands constantly at the pump, but in too 
many cases I have bet*ii obliged to give 
the finishing stroke of destruction by 
levying upon tlie stock of these proper- 
ties ; and but for much forbearance on 
my part, heaven knows if others might 
not be hurried as quickly to ruin. These 
arc truths patent to all ; and 1 assert 
that this very fact of the taxes being so 
much reduced, so insignilicant by compa- 
rison, and yet unable to bo met, or met 
with the greatest difficulty, is an unde- 
niable evidence of the total prostration 
of the island.'* 

The third symptom to which wc 
would refer is one of marked import- 
ance. Wo mean the enormous in- 
crease of emigrants from tlie Hritisli 
islands. T'lie emigration from the 
United Kingdom, which, in 1843, 
amounted only to 57,:^12, rose in 1819 

Abandoned. 


to the astounding uiinibtM* of 209,1 9h, 
beiny 22,000 more, than fhv enlin com- 
hnuif fnipulnfion of the hirtje eotmtiib 
o/ iiuft accoiding tf ’*i0 

cchnus <j| 181 1 I I low is that facL »v- 
coiicilablo with the professed prospe- 
rity (‘f ihe eouiitry V Fourth, and last, 
l)(*c.an'^e wi need not hero imdtiply 
Lxaiiipii .V, wo have the returns of tlie 
Income- lax, which must be accepted, 
if anyllnng is to bo ac.’^ T'’* », as i 
sure index of tin', state of » nation, 
and regarding wnich tliere can be no 
dilusion, as in the case of export and 
import tables. Well, then, what do 
wc find from the^’eV Why, that in 
1843 the amount of property jisscsscd 
for trades and professions amounted 
to £C3?021,90I. That was midor a 
prolisctive policy. Hut in 18.50, w ith 
Free Trade in full operation, Unit pro- 
perty, which, be it remarked, includes 
the entire profits arising fror.i the 
commerce anti m'annfactiirc.s of Great 
TIritain, was estimated only at 
£54,977,5015. Where, then, are the 
increased profits? J.»ct the oracles of 
Free Trade explain. 

Surely these are no wholesome 

t 111 partial cultivation. 
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syiDptoms of (lui statr. of tlie coimtiy. 
Taken singly, each of them im]»Iie3 
an enoinious unioimt of misery and 
•Iccline : l.J t*n together, they furnish 
eh^ir ct'Mieiice of general national 
Tl'.ey sliow ns that trade- 
t‘(‘nnvir;f ec, umj niaiuifactures are far 
ie‘?s j)roti(ablc than before, '^lliey 
.>hovv iis iljiit emigration from the 
niotlier country has multiplied five or 
six fold, and that the groat stream of 
it is dii'octed to \irierica, a country 
whi(h is nourishing under protective 
l.i>vs. 'Diey sliow us that agriculture, 
♦lie only g»-oat staple of Irish industry, 
is largely on the decline. They show 
tis that some of our once richest colo- 
because the case of Jamaica is 
pn (‘Iscly that of several others — are 
prod rail'd, and the capital invested 
in tliem lost. Ami all this has taken 
place under the new commercial sys- 
:"iii I 

Js this a policy to be pursued? Is 
it one wliich we are jiustilied in pur- 
j’llug? Is it one which can aflord the 
.•'•lightest ]>retext for agitation? The 
iii.-Mcr lo iliesc (juestions must eie 
long jw* given by the country on tlie 
■(ca.don of the geneial election. Tii 
ti»c mean lime, we would entreat the 
oistiiucmies to consider what m- 
. '.ts are at stake, and ni:i< h 
'' the iiaihiiia) Avellare depends upon 
die iiatnn3 ol their deei-Jon. 'fhe 
symptoms ofgejKMJil decadeoce wdiieh 
we have piist rc-ferred . anuot be 
cd nor .Icnied, 'fhey are dear 
J-. 1 ■"a’O' d fill ts, wliidi wo have. o\er 
lOd > igaoi, (leiied the PVec- 
'J*! ' ' aci^cuii foi or explain, 
v'oi-'iisiciuiy witii riivir pro.'^perity 
il'e'irie,\ : bni m no one instance ^et 
lias tlie, challenge been accepted. We 
lie iioi sur]n‘i.'-cd at this backw'ard- 
Reckless as arc tlie champions 
01 the Liagiie — uiiscni]Uilous as 
are, tlieir ad\ocates — cunning and 
sojjhiftth'al as are the compilers of 
M‘Hnno--slippery as are the Whig 
— it would re(piire more cou- 
rage*, craft, and ingenuity than be- 
long to the whole body, to account 
<>n:ihfaetoril.y for the one fact of the 
<Iii'iiiiutioii of the value of the pro- 
perty assessed for trades and profes- 
.'ions. V\^ile this fact remains nn- 
impeachet^and we have it on Par- 
liamentary authority — it is ab.solnte 
trash and childish babble to tell us 


about increased exports and imports. 
Here are the detailed returns. They 
comprise, as we have already said', 
flic wliole commercial profits of the 
kingdom \ and if we should seem to 
insist, more strongly than is our wont, 
upon this point, our apology lies in 
its paramount importance. 

rUoPEUTV A.S.SKSSKT) FOU TIUDKS AND 
I'llOFCSSIONS. 

IS 13, . . £63,021,904 

IS 10, . . 60,0h*«,090 

1850, . . 51,977,566 

Can there be a more bitter com- 
mentary on the working of Free Trade 
- a more decisive summary of its 
effects — than is contained in the 
above three simple lines? 

These are the l•c.^ults of that policy, 
to secure the adoption of wliich Sir 
Robert ]^;el broke up the grccat Coii- 
K'rvalivti party, leaving tlic govern- 
ment of (ireat Riitaiii, and the wel- 
fare of so many millions of human 
beings, in the liaiids of an iijconipe- 
tent faction, powerless of themselves, 
and depending mainly for support on 
the capricious votes of the democracy. 
What wonder if that democracy took 
due advantage of their position ? 
Witliout them the Rus.scll Cabinet 
Avas nothing ; and eacli successive 
montli the tone of the Minister be- 
came less hnn and determined. Ra- 
dicalism, in oiir day, has assumed an 
entirely iicav form. Jt alfects a coni- 
niuniiy of interest with the pro.spe- 
rity of Riiti.‘'h manufactures, though 
rather abroad than at homo. Its 
focus is ]SIanchc.stcr ; its apostles are 
the men of the League. Rriiiifiil of 
hate and envy tow'ards the aristo- 
cracy of Great Britain, these men are 
dctcriniiicd to leave no stone un- 
turned whereby tliey may scramble 
ujiAA ards into pow’cr ; and they calcu- 
late on Ihe ])ossible reconstruction of 
a Rus.sell Cabinet as their inost i>ro- 
bablc moans of ascent. Their actual 
ulterior objects, after they have at- 
tained powder, are best knowu to 
themsclve.s: w^e hope never to see 
them placed in such a situation as 
shall admit of their broad develop- 
ment. Ill the mean time they are 
vociferously demanding an enlarge- 
ment of the suffrage, and a recon- 
struction of the Avholo electoral sys- 
tem, by means of which additional 
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power may be given to the large ma- 
nufacturing towns, and a huge mass 
of urban ignorance added to the con- 
stituencies. It is full time that their 
progress slioiild be checked. Unless 
a. stand bo now made — unless the 
conn t ry shall rally around Lord Derby, 
and give him the means of stopping 
those perpetual inroads on the Con- 
stitution, it is by no means impos- 
sible that the revolutionary party 
» may soon achieve a triumph. Hence- 
forward, in any liberal Administra- 
tion, Lord John Russell can be little 
bettor than a cipher. Already there 
has been talk of deposing him — of 
electing new leaders for the conduct 
of the Opposition — of putting forw’ard 
to the van men who arc beset with 
less scruple, and unencuinbcred with 
aristocratic connection. 'Fhe i)rivatc 
history of Liberalism affords more 
than one instance of such depositions. 
Lord John must abdicate, or march 
onward at the head of the progressive 
democracy. 

We are glad to perceive that this 
position of affairs is appreciated, not 
only at home but abroad. The ad- 
vance of Radicalism, under the cover 
of Free-Trade opinions, has not 
escaped the notice of the French 
journalists : indeed it would bo 
strange if it were otherwise, seeing 
that no long time has elapsed since 
the same movement was made in 
France by the acknowledged friends 
of Mr Cobdon. The result of that 
movement is matter of common noto- 
riety. Wo copy from the Standard 
of 20th March the following extract : — 

“ The Asseiiiblce Natioiudc, in its re- 
marks upon the new Bnglihh Administra- 
tion, makes the following just observa- 
tions : — ‘ Lord Derby, with that elevation 
of sentiment, and that boldness of lan- 
guage, which give him a patrician supe- 
riority among Knglish statesmen and 
orators, throws down a challenge to his 
adversaries upon the ensemble of Conser- 
vative policy. In this point of view we 
look on Lord Derby’s speech as the in- 
auguration of a new phase in English 
policy. For several years back the agi- 
tators, Radicals, and English statesmen, 
have too much materialised the policy of 
England. Lord Derby is right in react- 
ing against this tendency, which has 
caused the English constitution to lean 
too much to the side of democracy. It 
was by subordinating his policy to eco- 
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nomical questions that Sir Robert Peel 
threw parties into that state of mobility 
and confusion, which now raises such 
serious diflioulties in the way of parlia- 
mentary government. The evil reached 
its extreme limits under Lord John Rus- 
sell. For the honour and safety of the 
British Constitution, it is time to put an 
end to it. Thus Lord Derby docs not 
accept the battle on the sole ground of 
Free Trade. He promises to disembar- 
rass the political life of England of that 
struggle of economical interests which 
has for ten years absorbed it. lie aims 
at reconstituting in the country and the 
Parliament a Conservative majority, to 
defend traditional interests, old national 
institutions, and social and political prin- 
ciples, against disquietude and revolu- 
tionary tendencies. The English people, 
endowed with admirable good sense, will 
comprehend that power ought to be in 
the hands of a united and disciplined 
party, and of a compact and homogeneous 
majority; and not at tlic mercy of two 
or three factions, which can neither gov- 
ern or allow others to govern; and will 
feci that, in the actual situation of Europe, 
England ought to have at its head a Min- 
istry firmly and loyally Conserv.ative.’ ” 

Mr Cobden, in his speeches berth at 
Manchester and Leeds, has thought 
fit to be quite explicit as to the avowed 
connection of the impending contest 
witii ulterior political objects. At 
Leeds, he made use of the following 
language ; — 

“ You feel, as alj will now feel, that this 
is the critical time of this question. Other 
questions are not so ripe as this. You feel 
that this must be settled now and for 
ever, and therefore you come forward in 
all your strength, in order that you may 
put the finishing stroke upon it. But it is 
not merely the Corn-Law' question which 
is involved in what we arc now doing. 
If you settle the Corn question now, once 
and for ever, U hates the field open for 
other questions.*' 

And again more enigmatically, but 
perhaps not less significantly — 

** I have said that it is for the interest 
of the people that this one thing should be 
done, though, in saying this, 1 do not say 
that it is to be carried on to the exclusion 
of other important questions — as reform 
in Parliament, on what other move- 
ment MAY HE before vou — but 1 Say yOH 
will be better able to do those things 
when you have obtained this charter of 
the^bread of life. When you have re- 
ceived abundant food, with its chances of 
abundant labour, you Mcill he letter able Ta 
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ENTER UPON THAT NEW CAMPAIGN YOU 
HAVE CONCEDED Well drilled ; and, having 
beaten your opponents in one thing, you 
will find it is just the same party you 
have to beat in the Other ; for the mono- 
polists in corn are, after all, the monopo- 
lists in political power. We may have in 
our ranks men who go various lengths in 
political reform and the question of the 
{suffrage, but, at all events, 1 scarcely 
kno>Y anybody who voted in favour of the 
total repeal of the Corn Laws that is not 
willing to go onward also in the path of 
reform ; whilst, on the other hand, they 
who would deprive you of the privilege 
of eating an imtaxcd loaf, they are the 
1 cry men who will keep you out of the 
pal*' of the Ooiistitiitioii, and who will 

ath antage of their power to tax you 
in other things pretty roundly as well as 
thr. loaf, lly settling this question, and 
ffeciwing for the working classes freedom 
for tlicir inJ.istry, and the greatest abun- 
dar.i’o, under the laws of nature, in the 
Giip]>lies of food, we are placing them in 
the best possible position to fight any 
other battle.” 

We quote these passages simply for 
the purpose of showing that Mr Cob- 
don considers the defeat of Lord 
-Derby ’s hlinistry as a necessary pre- 
liiiiiiiary to ulterior objects, the nature 
of which may' be interpreted according 
to the will of the reader. We have 
no leisure to make remarks upon the 
alteration of tone visible in these 
speeches, from that exhibited in others 
delivered in tormer years, Mr Cob- 
den now admits that the question is 
not settled ; and that is undoubtedly 
a very considerable couccsoioii. Also, 
he is not quite so minatory or threa- 
teuiug in his language as he used to 
be, which possibly may arise from a 
prudent conviction that certain acts, 
relating to sedition, which are con- 
tained in the statute-book, are not yet 
altogether in abeyance, lie wisely 
confines himself to iiiucndo, trusting 
to the iiitelligcnco of his audience to 
supply the lack of direct speech. 
Only on one occasion docs he trans- 
gress the limits of prudence ; and wo 
quote it, as reported in the Times, as 
an instance of that kindbf suggestive 
oratory, of which the late Mr Hunt 
w as cbteemod a consummate master. 

I dou*t like to see a London news- 
paper sayiqg we have not the working 
classes witli us on this question, because 
it is a great libel on the working classes 
to say HO. And another thing too ; it is 


trying to discredit the working classes 
with those who have at present political 
power, in order tliat, by-and-by, it may 
be turned against them, and enable them 
to say they did not, by their petitions, 
contribute to the repeal of the Com Laws. 
Now, when the Corn Law was laid on iu 
its most unmitigated severity in 1815, 
the loudest protests against it were made 
by the. working classes. The working 
men of London made the loudest protests 
against it, though rather rudely I admit, 
for they tore the members’ coats from 
their backs. (Cries of ‘ They did right.*) 
They pulled them out of their carriages, 
soldiers had to be called up to protect 
the members of parliament, and the 
Houses of Parliament W'crc surrounded 
by infantry and cavalry to enable them 
to pass this Jiifamous corn law. The 
middle classes and the working classes 
then thoroughly co-operated in opposing 
this law ; but the middle classes had not 
then the political power they have now. 
The working people dUl their duty fhen, 
and I hope they will do it anaiu. (Shouts 
of ‘We will, we will,’ and loud cheers.) 
] hope they will do it not only iu York- 
shire, where it is well said ‘ w'e arc safe,’ 
but elsewhere.” 

Par bo it from us to put strained 
interpretations on the language of Mr 
Cobdeii. We do not care one rush 
what he says, considering the blatant 
absurdities of his speech on more than 
fifty occasions. No j.aek-pudding 
alive has exliibitcd himself to greater 
disadvantage, although jack-pudding 
cxhibilioiis can always command <an 
audience. But wliat we wish to 
bring out is this — that Mr Cobdeu, the 
individual expressly consul led by Loiu> 
John IIl'Sskll before the Chesham 
JHucc mectinfj teas held, refers uni- 
formly to ulterior objects ” as the 
consequence of the defeat of Lord 
Derby’s JMinistry, and docs not hesi- 
tate to express his hope that, in the 
event of the parliamentary majority 
being returned hostile to his notions, 
the working classes may proceed to 
acts of overt violence, similar to those 
which wcic committed on a previous 
occasion. Jf wc misconstrue Mr Cob- 
den’s meauhig, we ask his pardon; 
and, oil a disclaimer of such being his 
intention, we shall make ready re- 
paration. But we judge of words 
according to their ordinary signifi- 
cance, and we can gather no other 
meaning from his language. 

We have lived too long vsk the 
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•world to attach much importance to 
an agitation of so exceedingly equi- 
vocal a kind. Even Mr Cobden, 
who has had more experience in 
the agitating trade than any other 
man alive, and who has materially 
pi'ofited thereby, admitted the other 
day at Manchester that it would be 
no easy matter to maintain a popular 
ferment. “ Leave this question,'* 
said ho, “ in suspense during a whole 
session of Pariiament, and what will 
be the result ? In the first place, we 
all know from experience that it will 
not be very easy to keep popular 
enthusiasm in that high and fervid 
state to which you can probably bring 
it ill the course of a few weeks. You 
cannot keep the same enthusiasm 
alive for a number of months and, 
accordingly, he connselled immediate 
action. From what wc can gather of 
the opinions of the working classes, 
we believe that lie is right to this 
extent, that it would be impossible to 
keep up a prolonged agitation : we 
question much whether it is in his 
power to got uj) an agitation at all. 
The real objects of tlie League arc as 
well known to the working classes 
as the characters of the nieu who 
compose it. One of the siieakers at 
a late mooting of the “ National Ke- 
form Association” in London, ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the great 
majority of the operatives wlicn In* 
stated, “that they should not seek 
for the more advancement of th(' 
iTiantifacturing capitalist. lie (the 
speaker) was a (Jliartist, but he would 
not support a ni(*re manufactui iiig 
aristocracy, (cheers) ; lie wouhl never 
consent to turn tlie woolsack into a 
cotton bag, (cheers) ; and he thought 
there were now arising daily questions 
deeply aflecting the working man, 
which should be left to some one to 
decide not quite so deeply interested 
as his master.” Another speaker at 
the same meeting observed rhat, “ for 
his own part, he did not see what great 
good it would do the people if the 
Financial Reformers were in power. 
Tiio people would not be in power, 
but the manufacturing ca])italists ; 
and, as to that, he believed many of 
the aristocracy had more chivalry, 
love of ciMintry, and fine generous 
feeling about them, than most of 
your mercantile classes.” (Ijoud 
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cheers.) Tt is only b}’’ separating 
the question of free importation of 
com from that of a revision of our 
whole commercial system, and by 
addressing himself exclusively to tlie 
former, that Mr Cobden hopes to 
succeed. The truth is, that he dare 
not go into the question of a revision 
of the commercial system. There is 
nothing which the members of the 
liCaguo ilread more than tlie broaeh- 
ing of that subject ; for the fact is, 
that a large number of our mamifac- 
tnrers depend for their existence 
upon the conlinuance of that Protec- 
tion which has been withdrawn from 
other kinds of industry. Let every 
branch of manufacture which is at 
present protected by a duty, varying 
from 15 to 10 per cent, be subjected 
to the operation of Free Trade, or 
even protected only to the extent of 
percent — as is tlio c,ase with wlieafc, if 
wc assume its average price to bt* H)<. 
per quarter — and six mouths w'ill not 
elapse before a howl for manufactur- 
ing protection will be heard from one 
end of the country to the other. With 
this befou' tlieni, it is not surprising 
if the members of the League shoiibl 
sedulously abstain from touching upon 
the (juestion of a general commercial 
revision. More than two years ago, 
w'hcn we iirst drew the attention of 
the public to this subject, a letter, 
juirportiiig to be written by Mr Cob- 
den, went tlio .round of the news- 
papers, in which it was avcired tliat, 
with the exception of a small duty 
upon silks, there wore no duties 
levied on foriM'gu inamifac'tures. In 
answer to that we gave a list of no 
less than sixty-six dilfcrent kinds of 
manufactures upon which import 
duties of 10 per cent and ujnvanls 
are levied. If our memory serves us 
right, Mr Cobden afterwards declared 
that he, for one, Iiad no object ion 
whatever that those import duties 
should b(» taken oil*; and we have, 
since then, more tlian once both re- 
quested tind defied Iiim to make sncli 
a proposition* in the House of Com- 
mons. If those duties really are so 
trifling as some maintain them to be 
— if the reinissjoii of tlieni would 
cause but little loss to the revenue, 
and not affect the manufacturers at all, 
why are they not removed? If wo 
belonged to the Free-trading camp, 
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and really were of opinion that tho 
conlinnance of these “fragments of 
protection/’ as we once heard them 
termed, were intrinsically of no im- 
portance, certainly we should make 
an cdbrt to strengthen our position, 
and prevent the possibility of hostile 
attack or retort, by getting rid of 
them at once. We happen, however, 
to know that the manufacturers dare 
not make any such proposition. Let 
Mr Cobden go down to Paisley or 
ShefTield and try it, and we answer 
for it he will not be anxious to re- 
peat the experiment again. 

We rejoice to find that the “ ulte- 
rior objects” of the Manchester men 
are well understood by the intelli- 
gent cla-sses throughout the country, 
and that their insolent attitude and 
attempts at dictation have excited 
general and profound disgust. 'Fo do 
iMr Cobden justice, he has materially 
contributed towards this fc<‘liiig. His 
conduct in the House of Commons on 
the Hltli of March, and his coarse and 
vulgar eoufradie.tiou of the statement 
of tli(‘ Karl of March, deserved and n*- 
ceived the unrpialified tlisap|)robatiou 
of every gentleman in tho House; 
and we doubt not that, at the mo- 
ment. Lord John Hiissell cursed the 
fatality which brought'liim into con- 
tact with such a cHuniselloi. iJitb r 
must have been the humiliation of 
the aristocratic Whigs t<> find ihem- 
srlves inrM)rp<»rate<l with a s^|iiadr(»n 
unih*r the cnmmaiid <»f so p^iished a 
leader! Buf, even without tin* able 
assistance of .Mr (’obdeii, the League 
is lilo‘ly to be oluio'vious <.mnigh, 
espeu.illy among tin’ luereantile coni- 
iimnity. A w'eeU or tw'o ag<* a meet- 
ing of Leagiieis was aimouueed to 1m* 
lield ii' J.,ivorpool, for the purpose, 
doubtless, of aiding the ten percent 
sub'icription so auspiei<»usly begun in 
Mamdiester. Hut, somehow' or other, 
nobody thought proper to attend; 
or, at all events, the niimluT of 
the self-saeiilicers was so small that 
it w as not deemed expedient to admit 
tijose dangerous gentlemen, the re- 
porters, to their confidence and 
jnivacy. Ac^-wdingly, the meeting 
was “ postponed” — sniv W'e 

presume — - but, in place of it^^ a 
iiumorons ’Meeting of the Conserva- 
tives of Liverpool was held. The 
object of that meeting w^a*s essen- 
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tially practical. A largo number of 
tlie electors of Liverpool, being con- 
vinced of the iuefficumey of Sir 
T. H. Hirch, and sick of the flippancy 
of Mr Cardwell, the present mem- 
bers for the borough, met together 
for the purpose of adopting a formal 
requisition to Mr Forbes Mackenzie, 
M.F., and Mr Charles Turner, chair- 
man of the Dock Committee, to stand 
for Liverpool at next election. The 
following extract from the new's- 
papers will show the tone which was 
adopted at that meeting, and tho 
estimation in which the cfl’orta of 
the League are held by the mercantile 
porti<>n of the community : — 

“ Mr Samuel Holme, who moved 
the adoption of the re<piiriitio)i, in tho 
coiir':>e of his remarks, said he would not 
occujiy time by going into any of those 
gieat questions whieli were agitating 
(lie public mind :it this moinciit — qiies- 
tioii.s winch must bo didinitively settled, 
not so much mere fiscal questions — or 
^^hether there should be a duty of a 
few ‘-hillings impo'-iMl upon wheat. The 
question at issue wa.s a more extended 
one, and must ho treated at a larger 
inoctliig. The iiuehtioii was- -Are tln3 
men of Mancliestor to be the rulers of 
KiighinJ I (Loud cheers, and cries of 
‘ No, iievc-r!’) Are llioy, a niiniber of 
them, to shake their pur-ie.s in tho faces 
#>f the ari'tociMcy of KiigLiiid— -(hear, 
liear) — in the faces of the commercial 
men of Kngl.iioi (liear, hear, and pro- 
loiigetl cliccrs) -in the faces of the agri- 
cult uri t- of li^ijgltind, and tJieu to pay, 
* With a siib-criptioii of .t,'47,nno at our 
back ^ - liow much of it i 3 imid J know 
I'ot or care not - ‘ we, will become the 
dictatoi'H of I’-uglaud ; we will destroy 
the I >a hi lice (if tile I British Constitution; 
and we will dictate to jou the princi- 
ples upon Avhicli England shall be go- 
verned ; and you slnll do as w^c bid 
you, hut sliall have no voice in the 
matter.’ (Laughter, and loud clieoring.) 
A giMith'Tuaii recently stood up at a 
piihiic meeting, and threatened the aris- 
tocracy of England ‘ to look to their 
Older,’ but hiKtlie speaker) asked any 
geiillemaii wlu had read the debates in 
the House of Lords, whether theie was 
not a larger amount of talent and ability 
displayed there upon commercial ques- 
tions than in the House of Commons? 
(Cheer-. J He said w'ith Cobbeti, ‘ Thank 
Cod, W'e have a House of Lords;’ and 
lie trusted ilie people of England looked 
upon the Peers as a coiupoueut part of 
the British Constitution — that Constitu- 
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tion which had been a blessing to man- 
kind at largo, and which had giviMi 
strength and security to England when 
tlie thrones of Europe were tumbling. 
He asked, were they to barter these 
invaluable privileges away ? Were they- 
longcr, by their unhappy divisions, which 
at the last clcctiou they had such reason 
to regret — (hear, hear) — to suffer two 
gentlemen (Mr Cardwell and Sir T. 
Birch) to represent a great commercial 
community in Parliament, gciitlcmcii 
both of them amiable in private life, 
but utterly unfit to have placed in their 
hands so great a trust ? (Cheers.) 

** Mr Adam Hodgson said that he was 
present there to a great extent as a Erce- 
Trader, but that he would throw Free 
Trade and everything else to the winds 
when the Constitution of the country was 
endangered. Referring to the lecent 
meeting at Lord Julia Hussull’s, Mr 
Hodgson said that he gathered, from 
what there took place, that Ijord John 
Russell was prepared to bid higher now, 
and to give a more indclinitc extension 
to that franchise which many of them 
thought had been alreatly carried quite 
far enough. (Loud cheers.) This was 
one reason why he duemod the present a 
most iniportaiit crisis. The fundaiucnial 
principles of our Constitution wore, 
however, safe in the keeping of Lor«l 
Derby. What, again, he asked, was Free 
Trade, compared with a resolute detor- 
miiiatioii that Protestant England >huuld 
be Protestant England htill ? (Loud 
and the ‘ Kentish lire ;’) -and^ 
that, whether she carried on her traffic 
under what was called arestrieti>c or a 
free system, she should carry to the 
remotest nations of the world, with 
whom she had intercourse, her Scriptural 
principles and attachments i 

" IMaiiy other spcechc.s were delivered, 
and the requisition to Mr Mackcii/.ic and 
Mr Turner w'as most heartily and most 
unanimously agreed to ; after which 
three cheers were given for Lord Derby, 
three cheers for the Qnccii, and three for 
the Cliuroh.” 

This is in the right spirit; .iiid wc 
trust that the example so well ‘•et by 
Liverpool will be followed gcucrally 
throughout the country* 

Is it not time that the aseeiuleucy 
of mere faction slionld be brought to 
a clo'^^eV Is it consistent with the 
honour and dignity of (Jrcat Britain, 
and with the welfare of lh<? many 
millions of men who owe allegiance 
to the British Crown, lliat the go- 
vernment of the nation shouM be 
scrambled for, on account of the per- 
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quisites of office, as ignobly as a 
prize exposed for competition at a 
village fair? Is it seemly that the 
interests of the Empire should i>e 
put up to auctiou, to bo knocked 
down to the largest bidder for popu- 
lar support, with the most expansive 
conscience ? — or that compacts for a 
prospective division of the spoil 
should be entered into by the leaders 
of factions hitherto irreconcilable on 
principle ? Why is it that Mr Cob- 
den,* since the Whigs resigned, has 
become the confidant of Lord John 
Russell? He has not, we are well 
assured, abandoned one iota of his 
opinions. He is of the same mind as 
when he proposed the reduction of 
the army and navy, and the aban- 
donment of national defences. He is 
the saniQ Cobden who threatened 
the aristocracy with overthrow if they 
dared to oppose his will in a fiscal 
question, lie is the identical senator 
who at Co vent Garden, in December 
18i5, talked of “ the N’oodles ami 
Doodles of the aristocracy,” and 
stated that, “ before wc have done 
with tliein, they shall be ns insignifi- 
cant and more contemptible than tbe 
round-frocked peasantry on his Grace’s 
e.statc.’’ He remains tlie unvarnished 
democrat. And yet this is the man 
from whom the ex-Premier of Britain 
craves counsel in preference to all 
others, within a fortnight of his abdi- 
cation of office ! What new tie was 
between them y None. Why should 
this scion of the house of Bedford 
have condescended to court so extra- 
ordinary an alliance, whicli Wliigs of 
other and better days wouhl liave 
slinnned with instinctive shuddering? 
What imaginable reason can be as- 
signed, except that frightful craving 
fur office, which sometimes is a posi- 
tive disease ? 

Wc write strongly, because ^\c feel 
strongly. Far be it from us to decry 
that noble ambition which, for hun- 
dreds of years, has inspired the most 
gifted men of the nation to take part 
in public afl’airs, and to act for the 
public benefit. Often has the occu- 
pancy of office been to those who filled 
the highest and most influential situa- 
tions a burden rather than a benefit ; 
often, bill for the sake of their country 
and their sovercigu, would they have 
been disposed to resign their trust, 
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and resume their simple habits and 
congenial pursuits in* that, private 
sphere which they were so well cal- 
culated to adorn. But the sense of 
duty prevailed over inclination, and 
they remained as STATssMB^f, not as 
precarious politicians. Principle was 
to them all ip all. Their pole-star 
was honour. They gnldcd the vessel 
of the State with a firm hand, con- 
scious of their great responsibility, 
and of the magnitude of their trust. 
They were no blundering navigators. 
They did not run the ship upon y|a 
reef and forsake her ; and then, wnW 
better and bolder men were engaged 
in extricating her from the danger, 
attempt to embarrass their efforts for 
the sake of regaining their position. 
But we live in different times. One 
eye of Palin ur us may be directed to 
the stars, but the other is gloating on 
his perquisites. The great question is 
not the safety of the ship, but the per- 
manency of the appointed helmsman. 

Sotting aside those who are directly 
interested in his success — the mem- 
bers of the family compact, the olli- 
cials, and those who expected to 
become officials — who are the un- 
compromising vindicators of Lord 
John Uuss<?lfs past policy ‘5' We can 
find them nowhere. Cue short month 
ago, the Radicals had no coiilidence in 
him. To the Chartists — if we except 
Mr Feargiis O’Connor, who lately 
iiianif'osted some luircipiiled marks 
uf atfectioii — he was peculiarly ob- 
noxious. The Country party were in 
direct opposition to him. The Peelites 
rejected his overtures. The Church 
regarded him with dislike. 'Fhe Pro- 
testant Dissenters put no faith iu 
him. The Irish Roman Catholics de- 
nounced him with more than usual 
fervour. The colonists abhorred liini. 
The shipping interest stood afar 
ofl'. Even the Jews mistrusted the 
genuineness of his efforts in their 
behalf. Such was the situation of 
“ the child of expediency,” towards 
the end of his official career; and can 
he now make it better? Only iu one, 
way. By carrying into full effect the 
alliance which ho has already com- 
menced, and by becoming, as wo said 
before, a boji^ and uncompromising 
democrat. 

He may do so, undoubtedlpr. lie 
may, in order to regain power, and to 
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maintain his hold when he has re- 
gained it, tamper with the Constitu- 
tion of the country. As the intelli- 
genco of the nation refuses to go with 
him, he may ask assistance from the 
mass of ignorance which lies be- 
neath. He may, as the author of 
another Reform Bill, upon an ex- 
tended sc’ale,” try to reduce the poli- 
tical arrangements of Great Britain to 
the level of those of France, an4 
create in the country a dissatisfaction 
whicli, but for his efforts to recover 
his forfeited place, would never have 
existence. lie may become the 
leader of an attack upon the national 
churches; and even, following the 
example of some younger brothers of 
the French noblesse, against the order 
from which he is descended. But in 
thus he will not succeed. It would 
seem to be a rule of Providence, that 
the man who deserts the straight and 
beaten path cannot conduct himself 
aright. He loses his power of calcu- 
lation. By his alliance with the 
Ra<licals, Lord John has forfeited the 
support of many of his best adherents. 
Such men as the ]Marquis ofLans- 
dowiic al^d JCarl Fit/wilUam are not 
absolutely tied to party. They are 
hereditary Whigs, and would remain 
Whigs within the pale of the Coustitu- 
ttoii ; but Ave mistake them greatly, 
and have formed a false estimate both 
of their cliaracter aud their loyaUy, if 
tliey are dispo&ed, at the bidding of 
any man, to go a step beyond it. Wo 
beiieve they feel that, of late years, the 
reputation of their party lias been 
soiled by so frequent and close a 
contact with the baser material. We 
believe that they would far rather 
occupy a respectable aud soinctiiiies 
useful place in Opposition, than sub- 
mit to be dragged, against their avIII, 
to the verge of the democratic preci- 
pice. To thorn a Radical gain would 
be an incalculable loss : they can, 
assuredly, havq little sympathy with 
Cobden and his crew. 

In conclusion, we would entreat 
every man in ther country who is 
opposed to democratic innovation, 
and who values the blessings of that 
Constitution which wo now enjoy, to 
refiect that unless due support be 
given now to Lord Derby’s Ministry, 
there may be no possibility of erecting 
another bulwark against the tide of 
2 L 
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organic cliangc — in other words, of 
Bevolutioiu Men lived as calmly as 
we do, during the. earlier days of the 
French commotions. They saw the 
waters rising gradually at their feet; 
but they would not believe that they 
could be overwhelmed, until the cur- 
rent became too strong for resistance. 
So is it always. \Vc do not profit 
by the lessons of history, because we 
do not realise our own situation. 
We make light of things trivial in 
themselves, but which are, neverthe- 
less, the necessary harbingers of 
greater things to come. No event 
which has occurred for the last twenty 
years is so significant as the move- 
ment of Lord John Kiissell towards 
Mr Cobden. It shows us what we 
must expect if the constituencies do 
not give their heart}' support to Lord 
Derby and his Administration. We 
are not ashamed to confess that we 
greatly dread organic changes ; but we 
dread them upon no tiaiTow grounds. 
We do not advocate, and never 
have advocated, any class interests. 
What we wisli to sec is, a happy and 
contented people, united by* that har- 
mony of interest which cltnnot be 
attained if one class is to be iindnly 
favomod at the exi)«‘n>c of another, 
or if jealousies arc to be sedulously 
promoted between natives of the 
same island, brotliers in blood, sub- 
jects of the same. fov«.Teign, jwotess- 
iiig the same religion, and distinguish- 
able only by a difference of craft and 
livelihood. What is there wanting 
but an equitable adjustment of inte- 
rests, to restore peace and concord 
throughout the whole nation? Who 
stand in the way of that adjustment 
but the agitators who deiive their 
fortune from their trade, and the 
trading politicians who, incapable of 
holding office themselves, will not 
allow others, with belter and piire.r 
motives, to occupy it unmolested? 
If, as all concerned with trade and 
manufacture.s allow, the history of 
the last three yours has been one of 
Almost unmitigated disaster, why not 
allow sdine remedy to be tried? Wc 
do not fear the people — if b^ that 
word is meant the bulk of the^pera- 
tivo masses — at all. Why, Should 
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we ? For their cause we have 
ever strenuously contended. We 
wish to see the rights Qf British 
labour most thoroughly recognised 
and defended. If, in bygone .years, 
our treasure was spent, and the labour 
of unborn generations mortgaged, 
most tbanklcssly, for the subsidy of 
Continental nations, who even failed 
to fulfil their part of the contract, it 
is the more reason that we should 
take care that no undue advantage is 
given to those nations over the people 



the sake of carrying out a vain and 
impracticable theory. 

We have looked over these pages, 
with much anxiety, to sec if there is 
one word which we, ought to alter or 
modify. We cannot find any. The 
approacliing political struggle — how- 
ever it may be disguised by local in- 
fluences, whatever complexion it may 
assume in districts more or less inte- 
rested in the solution of particular 
questions — is a national one, and upon 
its issue the destinies of the country 
must dei)end. If there are any who 
lot>k with conjplacency on the expa- 
triation of the British labourer, on 
the dedir.e of the colonial empire, on 
the d(q>i( ‘^sion of once thriving bran- 
ches ol industry at home, and an im- 
sett)»‘d trade abroad — if there are any 
wijo think that a democratic form of 
governuM-nt is the safest and the best 
which can be devised by the wit of 
, who agree with Mr Cobden, 
tiiat the instinet of the n I lion is 
w'iser than the w isdom ot the wdsest ” 
— let them by all means cast the 
weight of their infiiicnce into the oj)- 
positc scale. But let those who wisli 
to see the harmony of intereals re- 
stored, and the conflict of elassc* 
endjjd ; who desire that Jabou.* diovild 
be justly dealt with, and native in- 
du.stry encouraged ; who dt j ivcute all 
rash innovations on the Con.^titution ; 
who uphold the cause of ^rot«^^tant•• 
ism, and appreciate the ' alue of 
sound gove’*nnient — let tbem rally 
around Lord Derby in ansvvei lo his 
noble ajipeal; and the triumpn of the 
cause of truth, justice, humauity, and 
religion is secure. 


Prinfjc.d.by William Blachmod Ijf EdnAurgh. 
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c-old: its natukal 

The progress of knowledge iialn- 
rally leads to the discovery not only 
of new arts, and of new uses for arti- 
ficial productions, but of new stores 
of natural wealth in the bowels of the 
earth itself, and of now methods of 
extracting and rendering them useful. 
This last point is amply illustrated 
by the history of the progressive dis- 
covery and development of our own 
most valuable mineral trciibures — the 
coal and ironstone deposits — wliieh 
add so much both to our uatural re- 
sources and to our national strength. 

Hut, independent of the advance of 
knowledge, the exploration and colo- 
nisation of new countries by a civi- 
lised race leads of necessity to the 
discovery of regions rich in mineral 
wealth, which were unknown before, 
.. d brings new metallic supplies into 
the markets of the world. 

When Spain comiuercd Alexico 
flirt, aiul iilterwards Teru and Chili, 
Europe became fioodc«l wdth the pre- 
cious metals to a degree uukiiowii 
before in the history of modern 
nations. When Russia began to 
explore her provinces ou the slopes 
of the Ural, gold-washings W'cre dis- 
covered, which have, by their enor- 
mous yield, made up for the deficient 
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supply which commotion and. misrule 
ill Central and Southern America had 
caused in European countries. The 
possession of California by an obser- 
vant and curious people, of Anglo- 
Saxon breed, was almost immediately 
followed by those wonderful disco- 
veries which have made the world 
ring, and have attracted ad\'cnturer8 
from every region. And, lastly, the 
turning of keen eyes upon river beds 
in Australia — still less known and 
examined than almost any district of 
America without the Arctic circle — 
has brought to light those vast stores 
of gold 'which appear destined to 
the basis of a new empire in the Aus- 
tralian archipelago. 

Nor have such discoveries boon 
confined to the so-called precious 
metals. The advance of North Ame- 
rican civilisation towards the head 
waters of the Missouri has made 
known abundant mines of lead, which 
the cost of transport chic/ly prevents 
as yet from seriously competing 'wdth 
European produce along the Atlantic 
border. The joint march of Canada 
and the United States along the 
shores of Lake Superior, has laid 
veins of copper of iiieiiiLlianstible 
magnitude— on a scale, wdmay say, 


1. JS'otcs c‘M the Distribution of Gold throughout the World, Loudon : James Wyld. 
1851. 

2. Ah UUtorkul Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the Precious 
MeUds. Dy William Jacou, Es<i., F.R.S. London: 1851. 
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in size and iridmess commensurate 
with the other great natural features 
of the American continent ; — while, 
of coal and ironstone, the Central 
States of the Union are so full, that 
imagination itself cannot conceive a 
time when they shall cease to be suf- 
ficient for the wants of the whole 
civilised world. 

Men untrained themselves to ob- 
serve, and ignorant that it is intellec- 
tual knowledge which opens and 
guides the eye, affect to wo^^dcr — 
often, indeed, do serously wonder — 
that gold so plentifully scattered over 
the surface of a country as it is said 
to be in California and Australia, or 
sprinkling with its yellovs' slieen thick 
veins of snowy qiiartzj should, for a 
time so comparatively long, have 
escaped observation. “ What sur- 
prises me,'* says Captain Sntter, in 
whose mill-race the gold was first 
discoverctl, “ is, that this country 
should have \iecn visited by so many 
scientific men, and that not one of 
them should have over stiinjbled upon 
those treasures ; that scores of keen- 
eyed trappers shouhl have crossed 
the valley in every direction, and 
tribes of Indians have dwelt iii it tor 
centuries, and yet this gold should 
never have been diseoveretl. I my- 
self have passed the ver^ spot above 
a hundred times during the ten 
years, but w-as just as blind as tlie 
rest of them, so I must not wonder 
at the discovery not liaving been 
made earlier.” 

Such seeming blindness, indeed, is 
not really a matter of surprise. The 
ability to observe is an intellectual 
gift no less than the ability to rciison ; 
and, like the latter talent, the former 
also must be trained. It must be 
taught where to look, and what to 
look for; what the signs arc of the 
presence of the thing wo wish to find, 
and where they are likely to be met 
with. 

It is not, in truth, a just reproach 
to unsuspecting men, that they have 
not seen what they never imaging 
the presence of. It would scarce* 
have been so, had they failed to sec 
in a given place what they were told 
was likely to be found. Many of our 
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readers are familiar with the exist- 
enco of black lines in the solar spec- 
trum; many may have seen them, 
and justly wondered. Some may 
even recollect, when, years ago, Frau- 
enhofer first announced their exist- 
ence, how opticians everywhere 
mounted their most homogeneous 
prisms, and gazed at the spectrum 
eager to sec them, and how many 
looked in vain. Of course, the failure 
w'as ascribed to the imperfection of 
their prisms, and not to their own 
defective skill. One philosopher we 
remember, then already distinguished, 
and whom now all delight to honour, 
of whom it w^aa told that having 
obtained one of the beautifully perfect 
prisms of Frauenhofer’s OAvn manu- 
facture, he was still unable to see tlic 
lines; but that another who had seen 
them came to his aid, instructed him 
how' to look, and in an instant ho not 
only clearly saw them, but exclaimed 
with wonder at his own blindness. 
Snell were our own sensations also 
when first we saw them. Was it, 
(lieu, a reproach to Sir Isaac Newton 
and his successors that these lineg 
escaped them? The same reproach 
might be made to the predecessors of 
nlinost every discoverer in every walk 
of uiod<*ru science*. Aliiuy before, him 
probably had looked from the sauu? 
spot, with similar advautage.s for see- 
ing, and had not seen. Hut they had 
gazed witlunit any special object or 
previou-; iii-tniction, and they had 
failed to di.-^cerii what another coming 
after them, prepared to look for if, 
and knowing whai it wa.s like, an<[ 
where liked y to be, would have at 
once descried. 

Hence the discovery of most of tlie 
rich mines in past times was tlic re- 
sult of some uiilookcd-for accident 
happening generally to nafurally- 
observant but ignorant men. 

.Jacob says of the mines in tlie 
llartz — 

" There are various conflicting opinions 
among the learned in antiquities respect- 
ing the discovery of the mineral wealth of 
the liart/i. The most probable iiccotints 
fix it in tho tenth century; and the tradi- 
tion is, that a hunter of the name of 
Hamm, when engaged in the chase, had 
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fastened his horse to a tree, who, by 
pawing with hia feet, had scraped away 
the soil, and thereby discovered some 
minerals ; that specimens of them were 
sent to the Kmperor Otho, to w'hom all 
minerals, aa regalitica of the I-hupire, 
belon/^ed, and who sent expert miiicrfi to 
examine the district, from Franconia.” — 
(Jacob, i. p, 251.) 

A.nd again of the mines of Saxony — 

The mines of Saxony were first dis- 
covered in the tenth century, when tlic 
wfn»le district in w'hieh they are sitnntcd 
was covered with wood ainl without in- 
habitants. Some carriers from Halle, on 
their way to Bohemia, whither they car- 
ried salt, observing metallic substances in 
the tracks made by the wheels, some of 
tlicse wore taken up and sent to (Joslar 
to be examined, when they were found 
to consist of lead with a consideralde 
nuantity of silver, 'i’liis led to the csta- 
blisliioeiita for mining, Avhich liavc con- 
tinued, w'itU some vaiiatioiis in their 
products, from the year lldl) to the pre- 
sent day.”-- (.Iacob, i. p. 252. ’> 

And of the mines of I’otosi — 

In, the latter end of the year 154.> 
the mines of tlie Cerro do Potosi were 
acndeiitally discovered. According to 
the account of Herrera, the discovery was 
owing to an Indian hunter, Do go Huaica, 
who, in piiliiiig up a .shrnh, observed fila- 
ments of pure silver about the roots. On 
exauuuatiou the ma^s was found to be 
pnornious, and a very great part of the 
population was tliercby dviiwii to the spot 
and cmjdoyed in extiMCtiiig the meta.l. 
.S city .soon spr.'ing up, tliough lu a di.s- 
trict of unusual steiility. 'J'lie mountain 
wa.s perforated on all side.s, and the pro- 
duce, in .1 few of the first year«. oxeee«lcd 
whatever ha 1 been recorded of tlie richest 
mines in the world.’'- -(Jacub, u. p. 57.) 

And so >vith tlio discovery of the 
rich washings of Cbilifornia. As early 
,aa the time of <inceii Anne, Captain 
Sheldrake, in c«nnniand of an Kriglish 
privateer on the coast, dis(‘overcd 
that the black sand.s of the rivers — 
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such as the washers now find at the 
bottom of their iwAers-— yielded gold 
largely, and pronounced the wholo 
country to be rich in gold. Bat it 
remained in the hands of the Indians 
and the Jesuit fathers till 1820, when 
California was made a territory of the 
Mexican commonwealth, and a small 
party of adventurers came in. Cap- 
tain Sheldrake and his published opi- 
nions had then been long forgotten,* 
and an accident made known again 
the golden sands in 1818, after tho 
territory had bocir ceded to, and was 
already attracting adventurers from-, 
the United States. 

"The discoverer was Mr Marshall, who, 
ill September 1817, li.ad contracted with 
Captain Sutter to hiiihl a saw-mill near 
soufe pine woodn on tlie American Fork, 
now a well-known feeder cf the Sacra- 
mento river, lu tho ‘Spring of 1818 the 
saw-mill was nearly ready, tho dam and 
race being constructed ; but, when the 
water was set on to the wheel, the tail- 
race was found too narrow to let the 
water through «piick enough. Mr Mar- 
sliall. to save work, let tin* water right 
into the race with a strong stream, so as 
to sweep the race wider and deeper. 
Ihis it did, and a great bank of gravel 
and mud was driven to the foot of the 
lace. One day, Mr JMardiall, on walking 
down tlio race to this bank, saw some 
glittering hits on the upper edge, and, 
having gathered a few, (‘xamined them 
and coiijccturiMl tlieir value. He went 
xl«»wn 1 o SiittcF.s J'’ui’t and told the cap- 
tain, and they agreed to keep it a secret 
until a certain grist mill of the c.iptain^s 
was riiii.shed. 'fhe news got about, how- 
ever ; a cunning yankoe carpenter having 
followed them in their vi.-^it io the mill- 
race, and found out the gold scales. 

Forthwith the new'S spread. The first 
workmen were lucky, and in a few weeks 
some gold was se.nt to Sail Francisco, and 
ffpeediiy the town was emptied of people. 
Ill three mouth*; there wero four thousand 
men at the diggings — Indians liaving been 
hired, eiglity sohUers deserted from the 
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" We leave our readers to form their own opinion of the following passage from Mr 
Theodore Johu.son's " Siglits in the Gold Region Speaking of the Padres of the 
old ini-ssion of San Francisco Dolores, he says, " That these priests were oognisant 
of the abundanci of the precious metal at that period is now well known ; but they 
\/erc member-, the extraordinary society of the Jesuits, which, jealous of Us all- 
pervadiug infiueiicc, and dreading the eifect of a large Protestant emigration to the 
western as \Hil as to the eastern shores of America, applied its powerful injunctions 
of sccresy to the members of the order ; and their faithful obedience, during so long 
a period, is another proof both of the strength and the danger of their organisation.” — 
(Second Edition, p. 104.) 
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American posts, and runaways getting up 
from the ships in the harbour. Such ships 
as got away carried news to ^Europe and 
the United States; and, by the beginning 
of 184!), both sides of the Atlantic were 
in agitation.” — (W yld, pp. 31, 35.) 

But when no accident has inter- 
vened to force the discovery upon the 
unsuspecting or unobservant, it has 
sometimes happened that great riches, 
unseen by others, have been discovered 
by persons who knew what to look 
for, tvhat were the signs of the pre- 
sence of the thing sought, and who 
had gone to particular places for the 
purpose of exploration. Such was 
the case in Australia. 

The preliminary history of the 
Australian discovery is peculiar. 
.From what ho had seen of the Ural, 
and had learned of the composition of 
the chief meridian mountain ridge of 
Australia, Sir llodcrick Murchison 
publicly announced, in 18 15, his belief 
that Australia was a country in which 
gold was likely to bo found — rccoin- 
iiicnded that it should be sought for, 
and even memorialised the home 
government on the subject.* But 
although this opinion and recommen- 
dation were inserted and commented 
upon in the colonial newspapers — 
although the Ecv. W. B. Chuke pub- 
lished letters predicting, for reasons 
given, the discovery of gold dejmsits 
in California and Australia — althougii 

^'Sir Francis Forbes of Sydney sub- 
sequently published and circulated in 
New South Wales a pai)or, in which he 
ufllrmcd in the strongc.st manner, on 
scientific data, the existence of gold for- 
mations in New Holland-— although a 
colonial geologist had been sent out some 
years before and was settled at Sydney — 
and lastly, althoTigh one part of the pre- 
diction was soon so wonderfully fulfilled 
by the Californian discoveries — yet 
even the discoveries in California did 
not arouse the New IloUaiiders to ade- 
quate researches, though reports wore 
spread of wonderful discoveries in Vic- 
toria and South Australia, w'hieh w'erc 
speedily discredited. It was reserved 
for a gentleman of New South Wales, 
Mr Edward Hammond Hargraves, to 
make the definite discoveries. He ap- 
pears tp have acted independently of all 
previous views on the subject ; but having 
acquired experience in California, and 


being struck- with the resemblance be- 
tween the Californian formations and 
those of New Holland, he determined on 
a systematic search for gold, which he 
brought to a successful issue ou the 12th 
of February of this year 1850, by the 
discovery of gold diggings in the Bathurst 
and Wellington districts, and which he 
prosecuted until he had ascertained the 
existence of gold sands in no less than 
twelve places.” — (Wvlu, p. 30.) 

AVhen this was made known by 
Mr Hargraves in a formal report to 
the authorities at Sydiie}”, in April 
1850, they then (!) despatched the 
provincial geologist to examine the 
localities, and confirm the discoveries 
of Mr Ilargravcs! But the public 
did not wait for such confirmation. 
On the 1st of May the discoveries 
became known in Sydney. In thou- 
sands the people forsook the city, the 
villages, cattle stations, and farms, in 
the interior, for the neighbourhood of 
Bathurst, where the gold had been 
found. Siimmcrhill Creek alone soon 
numbered its four thousand diggers, 
who thence speedily spread themselves 
along the other liead waters of the 
Darling and Murrumbidgee — rivers 
flowing westward from the inland 
slope of the mountain ridge, (Blue 
Mountains and Ijivcrpool range,) 
which runs nearly parallel to the 
south-eastern coast of Australia, anil 
at the distance from it of about ouc 
huudred miles. Near Bathurst the 
summit of Ihc ridge attains, in Mount 
Oanobolus, a lieight of 44 (il feet. In 
numerous places among the feeders 
of these streams, which themselves 
unite lower down to forni the main 
channel of the Murray, gold was 
speedily found. It was successfully 
c.xtracted also from the upper course 
of the Ilnntor River, and from the 
channel of Cox's River — both <Io- 
scwiding from the eastern slope of the 
same ridge, within the province of 
New South Wales. In the province 
of Victoria, the feeders of the Glenelg 
and other rivers, 'which descend from 
the sonthern prolongation of the same 
chain — the Australian Fyrenccs — 
have yielded large quantities of gold ; 
and recently, Geelong and Melbourne 
have bficome the scene of an excite- 
ment scarcely inferior to that which 
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has longer prevailed in the couuti*y 
round Bathurst. South Australia also, 
where the main river, Murray, passes 
through it to the sea at Adelaide, has 
been reported to contain the precious 
metal. So suddenly does the tirst 
spark of real fire spread into a great 
llainc of discovery — so clearly can all 
eyes sec, when taught how to look, 
what to look for, and in what cii'ciim- 
stances. 

But in New South Wales, and in 
the province of Victoria, the excite- 
ment, and the zeal and success in 
digging, have up to the latest advices 
been the greatest. In the beginning 
of June 1850, the CJovcrnor-Ooneral 
liad already bestowed- a grant of £.500 
upon Mr llargravcs, and an aj^point- 
meiit of £850 a-ycar, as acknowledg- 
ments of Iiis services — acknowledg- 
ments he well deserved, but which 
might have been saved honourably to 
the colony, and creditably to science, 
had the recommendation made five 
years before by geologists at home, 
and by scicntitic colonists, been at- 
tended to. In the same month the 
Sir 'riiomas Arbuthiiot sailed from 
Sydney for Knglaud with £4000 worth 
of gold already among her cargo, 'fhe 
success of the explorers continues un- 
checke<l up to tlic latest arrivals from 
Australia. “ IVlioii I left, on the 
JOth of August 1851,” says the cap- 
tain of one of her Majesty’s sliips of 
war, in a letter now before us, “ there 
n as then weekly coming into Sydney 
£13,000 of gold. One lump lias been 
found 0110 liimdrcd and six pounds in 
weight.” lie adds, and wo believe 
many are of tliis opinion, “ that it 
aiipears to be one immense gohl field, 
and that California is already thrown 
into the shade.” The news of five 
months’ later date only give additional 
strength to all previous announce- 
ments, anticipations, and predictions. 

Now, in reflecting on these remark- 
able and generally unexpected dis- 
coveries, an enlightened curiosity 
suggests such questions as these : — 
What are the conditions geographical, 
physical, or geological, on which the 
occurrence of gold deposits depends ? 
Why has the ability to predict, as in 
the Austolian case, rcinainclf so long 
nnexcrcisfed, or been so lately acquir- 
ed ? What are the absolute extent, 
and probable productive -durability, 


of the gold regions newly brought to 
light? What their extent and rich- 
ness compared with those known at 
former periods, or with those which 
influence the market for precious 
metals now? What the influence 
they are likely to exercise on the 
social and iinanci<al relations of Eu- 
ropean -countries? What the effect 
they will have on the growth and 
commerce of the States which border 
the Pacific, or which are w ashed by 
the Indian and Australian seas ? In 
the present article we propose to 
answer a few of these questions. 

And, first, as to the Geographyof the 
question. There are no limits cither 
in latitude or longitude, as used to 
be supposed, Avithiii which gold de- 
l>03it3 are confined — none wdthiii 
wdiich they are necessarily most 
abundant. In old times, the opinion 
was entertained that tlic precious 
metals favoured most tlio>*hot and 
Cvpiatorial regions of the earth. But 
the mines of Siberia, as far north as 
69 of latitude, and the deposits of 
California, supposed to extend into 
Oregon, and even into Buss i an Ame- 
rica, alone show the absurdity of this 
opinion. 

Nor does the physical character of 
a conutry determine in any degree 
whether or not it shall be productive 
of gold. It may, like California, 
border the sea, or be far inland, like 
the Ural slopes, or the Steppes of the 
Kirghis ; it may be flat, and of little 
elevation, or it may abound in 
streams, iulakes, and in mountains ; — 
none of those conditions arc necessa- 
rily connected with washings or veins 
of gold. It is true that mountain 
chains are usually seen at no great 
distance from locialities rich in golden 
sands, and that metalliferous veins 
often cut through the mountains 
themselves. But these circumstances 
arc independent of the mountains as 
mere physical features. It is not 
because there arc mountains in a 
country that it is rich in gold, else 
gold mines would be far more frequent; 
and mountainous regions, like our 
own northern comities, would abound 
in mineral wealth. It is the nature 
of the rocks of which a country con- 
sists — its geological and chamical cha- 
racters, in other words, which deter- 
mine the presence or absence of tbn 
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most coveted of metals. Humboldt, 
indeed, supposed, from hia observa- 
tions, that, to be productive of gold, 
the chain of mountains which skirt 
the country musi; have a meridional 
direction. But further research has 
shown that this is by no means a 
necessary condition, although hither- 
to, perhaps, more gold has been met 
with in the neighbourhood of chains 
which have a prevailing north or 
south direction than of any other. 
We may safely sa\ , therefore, that 
there are no known physical laws or 
conditions, by the application or pre- 
sence of which the existence of gold 
can with any degree of probability be 
predicted. 

JjCt us study for a little, then, the 
geology of a region of gold. 

Firsts Every general reader now-a- 
days is aware tliat the crust of our 
glohe consists of a series of beds of 
rock, laid one over the other, like 
the leaves of a book; and that of 
these the lowest layers, like the 
courses of stone in the wall of a 
building, are the oldest, or were the 
first laid down. These rocky beds 
are divided into three groups, of which 
the lowest, or oldest, is called the 
primary ; the next In ord.‘r, the se- 
condary ; and the uppermost, or new- 
est, the tortiiUT. 

Srru/td, That in certain parts of 
tlie w'orld this outer crust of rocks is 
broken through by living volcanoes, 
wiiich, with intermissions more or 
less frequent, belch forth flames and 
smoke, with occasional torrents of 
burning lava. Tliat where, or when, 
the cause of such eruptions is not 
sulficiently powerful to produce living 
volcanoes, earthquake.s areoccasioned : 
cracks or fissures, more or less wide, 
are produced in the solid rocks; smok- 
ing fnmcrolcs appear ; and vapour- 
exhaling surfaces show that fires, 
though languid and dormant for the 
time, still exist beneath. 'Fhat be- 
sides the rocks of lava they have 
poured out, these volcanic agencies 
change the surface of a country more 
widely still by the alterations they 
gradually effect uoon the previously 
existing slaty, calcareous, or sand- 
stone rocks ; converting limestone 
into marble, and baking sandstone into 
more or less homogeneous quartz, and 
common slates or hardened clays into 


mica slates, gneiss, and granite-like 
rocks. That such volcanic agencies, 
producing similar phenomena, have 
existed in every geological epoch ; and 
though the evidences of these are 
most extensive and distinct, pcrh<ap3, 
among the rocks of the oldest or pri- 
mary period, that they are numerous 
and nuuiifest also among those of the 
secondary and tertiary periods. 

Thirds Tiiat rocks of every age and 
kind, when exposed to the action of 
the air, the vicissitudes of tlie scnsoiis, 
the beating of the ruins, the force of 
flowing water, the dash of the incon- 
stant sea, and other natural agencies, 
crumble dow'n, w^ear away, or are torn 
asunder into fragments of every size. 
M'licse either remain wdiere they are 
formed, or are carried by winds and 
moving waters to distances, some- 
times very great, but which are de- 
pendent on the force of the wimi or 
water which impel them, and on the 
size or density of the fragments them- 
selves. 'I’lius are our shores daily 
worn away by the action of the sea, 
and tile fragments distributed ahnig 
its bottom by the tides and currents ; 
and thus, from the far northern moun- 
tains of America, does the INIissonri 
bring down detached Iragments tlion- 
samis of miles into the Gulf of Mexico, 
whence tlie Gulf Stream carries them 
even to the iey Spitzbergeii. 

/’ourl/fy T'liat over all the solid 
rock.H, almost (‘voiy wdiere is sjiread a 
covering of this loose, ami, for the 
most part, drifteil matter, consisting 
of sands, gra\ els, and chivs. Tliese 
overspread not only valleys and 
plains, but hill-sides and slopes, and 
bonielimes ev<m mountain- 1 o])S, to a 
greater or less depth. There, are cora- 
jiaratively fe-w spots where th<‘se loose 
materials do not cover and conceal 
the native rocks ; but in some locali- 
ties, and especially in wide plaims and 
deep river valleys, they are sometimes 
met with in accunuilatioDS of enor- 
mous depth. In our own island, a 
depth of two hundred feet of such 
superficial sands, gravels, and clays, 
is by no means unusual. They arc 
often sorted into beds alternately 
coarse ^d fine, evidently by the ac- 
tion of moving water ; and while the 
great bulk of the fragments of which 
our English gravels consist can gene- 
rally be traced to native rocks at 
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no ^roat distance from the spots ou 
which they rest, yet among them are 
to be found fragments also, which 
must have been brought from Nor- 
way, and other places, many hun- 
dred miles distant. 

On the surface of these drifted 
masses we generally live, and from 
the soils they form we extract by til- 
lage the means of life. 

Fifths That these, occasionally 
thick, beds of drifted matter — drift 
we shall for brevity call it — are in 
some places cut through by e.xihtiiig 
rivers, the beds of wlii<-li rnii. between 
high banks of clay, saiul, or giavcl, 
wliicli the action of the stream has 
gradually worn and washed away. 
Tlii.s is seen in many of our ow n river 
valleys; and it is esjjeelally \isible 
along the groat rivers of Xtjrth Ame- 
rica. The cirect of this wearing ac- 
tion is to remove, mix up, and re- 
distribute, towai ds the river’s moiUli, 
the materials which have been scooii- 
etl imt by tlic ciuting w'ator, and thus 
to produce, on a small scale, along 
thii river’s bed, what had long before 
been dorui in the large, w hen the entire 
bed of drilt Ihrongli which the river 
tiow'3 was itself spread over the plain 
or valley by more mighty watois. 

These things being under, >(0(id, a 
very wide geological examiiiaiiou of 
gold-bearing localities has sliowni — 
That gohl rarely occurs in 
available «piantity in any uf tiie .stra- 
tilied rocks, except in tliose which 
belong to the j)riinary or oldest group, 
and in these only wlicii or where they 
have been, more or less, di.^Uirbed or 
altered by ancient volcanic or \oIcii-- 
nic-///i<j action ; by the iutnisioii, for 
example into cracks and hollows, of 
veins and masses of serpentine, gran- 
ite, syenite, and other igneous rock.s, 
ill a ineltcil or semi-fluid state. 

tSerond^ That among these primary 
stratiflecl rocks a subdivision, to which 
the name of Silurian was given by Sir 
Roderick IMurcliison, has hitherto, as 
a whole, proved by far the richest in 
this kind of mineral wealth ; though 
the slate-rocks below, aud the sand- 
stones and limestones above, in fa- 
vourable circumstances, may be equal- 
ly gold-Jjgai’ing. 

Third^^Xi^t the drifted sands and 
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gravels, in which gold-washing U 
profitable, occur only in the proxi- 
mity, more or loss near, of such an- 
cient and altered (so called metamor- 
phic) rocks. They are, in fact, the 
fragments of such rocks broken lip, 
pounded, and borne to their present 
sites by natural causes, operating 
long agi;s ago, but .similar in kind to 
those wliich now degrade and carry 
aw^ay to lower levels the crumbling 
pailicle.s still torn olf from our hard- 
est mouiitalus by the ceaseless tooth 
of lime. 

Numerous as have been the deposits 
of gold foil ml ill various ages and 
countries, they all confirm the general 
geological conclusions above stated. 
The main and most abundant sources 
of gold w hich were known to tlic an- 
cients, occurred among the sands of 
rivers, and amid the gra^’cls and shin- 
gles wdiieh formed their banks. Such 
w'ere the gold-wa.sliiiigs in the bcd.sof 
the r basis, the ihictolus, the I’o, the 
Douro, the 'I’agiis, and tlio mountain 
streams whicli descended from tlio 
alpine, heights of (ireeee, of Italy, of 
America, *>f A-sia Minor, anil of many 
other countries. These rivers all de- 
scend from, or, early on their way, 
p.i.ss Ihroiigli or among, ancient rocks, 
generally old and altered Silurian 
strata, such as those wc have spoken 
of, in wdiich the gold originally exist- 
ed, and from whieh the existing rivers, 
since they assumed their present chan- 
nels, have ill some few cases, and to a 
small amount, separated and brought 
it ilown. And if in any regiou, as in 
Nubia, Hungary, Bohemia, and Ma- 
cedonia, * the ancient or mediaeval 
nations follow(*d up their search to 
the sources of the rich rivers, and 
were successful in finding and extract- 
ing gold from the native rocks, later 
exploratioiKS, wherever made, have 
sliown that these mines were situated 
among old aud disturbed deposits of 
the primary and Silurian age. 

The more inudcni discoveries Id 
America, Siberia, and clscwdiere, prove 
the same. So that, among geologists, 
it is at present received as au esta- 
blished fact, that the primary, the so 
called azoic and palasozoic rocks, are 
the only great repositories of native 
gold. 


Gold : its Natured and Civil lUstOJ'y. 
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There arc no known laws, cither 
physical or chemical, by which the 
almost exclusive presence of gold in 
these ancient rocks can be accounted 
for or explained. A conjecture has 
been hazarded, however, to which we 
shall for a moment advert. 

From the fissures and openings 
which abound in volcanic neighbour- 
hoods, gases and vapours are now 
seen continually to arise. Whatever 
is capable of being volatilised — driven 
off in vapour, that is — ^by the existing 
heat, rises from beneath till it reaches 
the open air, or some comparatively 
cool spot below the surface, where it 
condenses and remains. Such was 
the case also in what we may call tlie 
primary days of geology. 

Gold is one of the few metals which 
occur, for the most part, in tlie native 
or metallic and malleable state. But 
in this state it is not volatile, and 
could not have been driven up in va- 
pour by ancient subterranean heat. 
But, as in the case of many other 
metals, the prevailing belief is, that it 
has been so volatilised— not in the 
metallic state, however, but in .some 
form of chemical combination in which 
it is capable of being volatilised. No 
such combinations are yet known, 
though their existence is* not incon- 
sistent Tvith — may in fact be inferred 
from — our actual knowledge. 

It is further supposed that, at the 
period when the primary rocks were 
disturbed by intrusions of granites, 
porphyries, serpentines, greenstones, 
&c., which we have spoken of as 
volcanic-likc phenomena, the ele- 
mentary bodies, which, by their union 
with the gold, are capable of render- 
ing it volatile, happened to exist more 
abundantly than at the period of any 
of those other disturbances by which 
the secondaiy and tertiary rocks were 
affected ; and that this is the reason 
^ why signs of gold-bearing exhalations, 
and consequently gold-bearing veins, 
are rare in the rocks of the newer 
epochs. 

According to this view of the intro- 
duction of gold into the fissures and 
veins of the earliest rocks, its pre- 
sence is due to what we may call the 
fortuitons and concnrreiit presence in 
the under crust of other elementary 
substances along with the gold, which 
by uniting with it could make it vola- 


tile, rather than to the action or 
influence of any widely- operating 
chemical or physical law. The ex- 
planation itself, however, it will be 
remembered, is merely conjcctnral, 
and, we may add, neither, satisfac- 
tory nor free from grave objections. 

But from the geological facts we 
have above stated, several very inter- 
esting consequences follow, such as — 

Firsts That wherever the rocks we 
have mentioned occur, and altered as 
we have tlcscribed, the existence and 
discovery of gold are rendered pro- 
bable. riiysical conditions may not 
bo equally propitious everywhere. 
Broad valleys and favourable river 
channels may not always coexist with 
primary rocks traversed by old vol- 
canic disturbances ; or the ancient 
sands and shingles with which the 
particles of abraded gold were origi- 
nally mixed may, by equally ancient 
currents, have been scoured out of 
existing valleys, and swept far away. 
But these are matters of only sccon- 
d«ary consideration, to be ascertained 
by that personal exploration which a 
picvious knowledge of tlic geological 
structure will justify and encourage. 

Wlienevcr the geology of a now 
country becomes known, therefore, it 
becomes possible to predict the pre- 
sence or absence of native gold, in 
available quantities, with such a de- 
gi’ce of probabilit}’^ as to make public 
research a national, if not an indivi- 
dual duty, "riiis led Sir llodcrick^Tur- 
chlsou to foretell the discovery of gold 
ill Australia, as we have already ex- 
plained ; ami similar knowledge places 
similar pncdictioiis witliiu the power 
of other geologists. 

We happen to have before us, at 
this present moment, a geological map 
of Nova Scotia. Two such maps have 
been published, one by Messrs Alger 
and Jacksoiq of Boston, and another 
bj" Dr Gcsiier, late colonial geologist 
foj' the province of New Brunswick- 
In these maps tlic north-western part 
of the province is skirted by a fringe 
of old primary rocks, partly meta- 
morphic, and sometimes fossilifcrous, 
and resting on a back ground of ig- 
neous rocks, which cover, according to 
Gesner, -the largest portion of this end 
of the province. Were we inclined to 
try our hand at a geological predic- 
tion, wc should counsel our friends in 
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the vale of Annapolis to look out for 
yellow particles along the course of 
tlie Annapolis river, and especially at 
the mouths and np the beds of the 
cross streams that descend into the 
valley from the soutliern highlands. 

Nature, indeed, has given the Nova 
Scotians in this Annapolis valley a 
miniature of the more famed valley of 
the Sacramento. Their north and 
south raoutttaiiisrcpresent respectively 
the coast range and the Sierra Nevada 
of the Sacramento Basin. The tribu- 
taries in both valleys descend chiefly 
from the hills on the left of the main 
rivers. The Sacramento and the An- 
napolis rivers both terminate in a lake 
or basin, and each liiially escapes 
through a narrow chasm in the coast 
ridge by which its terminating basin 
communicates with the open sea. The 
(riit of Bigbv is, in the small, what 
the opening into the harbour of San 
Francisco now called the “Golden 
Gate ” and the “ Narrows is in 
the large; and if the Sacramento 
Jias its plains of drifted sand 
and gravel, barren and unpropi- 
tious to the husbandman, the An- 
napolis river, besides its other poor 
lands, on 'which only the sweet fern 
Inxuriatos, has its celebrated Aylcs- 
ford sand plain, or devilVs goose pas- 
tiire — a broad flat “given iij) to the 
geese, who arc so v’retclied that the 
foxes won’t cat them, they hurt their 
teeth so bad.” Tlicn the south moun- 
lains, as we have said, consist of old 
primary rocks, sucli as may carry 
gold — disturbed, traversed by dykes, 
and changed or metamorphosed, 
as gold-bearing rocks usually arc. 
Whether quart/, veins abound in them 
we cannot tell ; but the idle boys of 
Clare, Bigby, Clements, Annapolis, 
Aylesford, and Horton, may as well 
keep their eyes about them, and the 
woodmen, as they hew and float down 
the pine logs for the supply of the Bos- 
ton market. A few days spent with 
a “ long Californian Tom,” in rocking 
the Aylesford and other sands and 
gravel-drifts of their beautiful valley, 
may not prove labour in vain. What 
if the rich allavials of Horton and 
Cornwallis should hide beneath more 
glittering^iches, and more suddenly 


enriching, than the famed crops of 
which they so justly boast? Geolo- 
gical considerations also suggest that 
the streams which descend from the 
northern slopes of fhe Cobequid 
Mountains should not be overlooked. 
It may well be thsit the name given 
to Cap d’Or by the early French set- 
tlers two hundred years ago, may 
have had its origin in the real, and 
not ill the imaginary presence of glit- 
tering gold. ^ 

But to return from this digression. 
AVvwif/, The same facts which thus 
enable us to predict or to suggest in- 
quiiy, serve also to test the truth or 
falsehood of ancient traditions regard- 
ing the former fruitfulness in gold of 
countries which now possess only the 
fading memory of such natural but 
bygone wealth. Our geological maps 
direct ns to hhiropean countries, in 
'which all the necessary geological 
conditions coexist, and in which, 
were the world still young, a geolo- 
gist would stake a fair reputation on 
the hazard of discovering gold. But 
the art of extracting gold from auri- 
ferous sands is simple, and easily 
practised. Tt is followed as success- 
iiilly by the black barbarians of Africa 
as by the whitest savages of Cali- 
fornia. The longer a country has 
been inhabited, therefore, by a people 
.among whom gold is valued, the less 
abundant the region is likely to be in 
profitable washings of gold. The 
more will it approach to the condition 
of Bohemia, where gold prevailed to 
a great extent, and was very pro- 
ductive in the middle ages, thoiigli it 
has been long worked out, and the 
very localities of its mines forgotten.* 

AVerc it to become, for example, a 
matter of doubtful tradition, which 
the historian "was inclined to pass by, 
tliat in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
three hundred men were employed 
nearElvan’s Foot— not far^ we believe, 
from Wanlockhead in Scotland — at a 
place called the Gold Scour, in wash* 
ing for the precious metal, who in a 
few summers collected as much as was 
valued at £100,000 ; or that in 1790, 
ten thousand pounds’ worth of gold 
was collected in the alluvial soil of a 
small district in Wicklow — tho geolo- 
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gist would coin to his aid and assure 
him that the natural history of the 
ncighbourhooil rendered the occiir- 
i-ence of gold pi-ohablc, and the tradi- 
tions, tlierelbre, worthy of reliance. 

Thirds 'I'hey explain, also, why it 
is that, where streams flowing from 
one slope of a chain or ridge of moun- 
lains are found to yield rich returns to 
the gold- seekers, tliosc which descend 
from the opposite slope often prove 
wholly uuproduclive.^ In the Ural, 
rich mines occur ahnost solely on the 
eastern, or Siberian slope of the great 
chain. On the western, or lOuropoan 
slope, a few inconsiderable mines only 
are w'orked. So, as yet, in the Sierra 
Nevada in Calilornia, llie chief trea- 
sures occur in the fceilcrs of the Sa- 
cramento and San Joaijuin rivers, 
which descend from its western shle. 
'riic eastern slope, whicli falls towards 
llic broad arid > alley of the Mormons, 
Is as yet imfame<l, and may probably 
never prove rich in gohl. Those cir- 
cnmstancos arc accounted for by the 
fiict that, in the Ural, the ohler rocks, 
of whicIi we have spoken as being 
especially gold-bearing, form the east- 
ern slope of the ridge only, the we.steni 
flank of the rangtJ being covered for 
the most ijarl by rocks of a more 
modern epoch. Tho. sami* may be 
the ca.se also with tlie Sierra Nevada 
where it is still uiiexjdored ; and the 
Utali J.<akc, though remote, by its 
.‘ialtness leiuls probability to this 
coniecture. 

Fourth^ and lastly, they make clear 
the distinction between the “ dry and 
wet diggins” we read of in our Cali- 
fornian news — why in so many (iomi- 
trie.s the beds of rivers have been 
deserted by the gold-lindors, and w’hy 
the river banks, and even distant dry 
and elevated spots, have proved more 
productive than the channel itself.* 

Let U3 attempt to realise for a 
moment the condition of a country like 
California, at the period, not geologi- 
cally remote, when the gold-bearing 
drift was spread over its magnificent 
valley. The whole region was covered 
by the sea to an unknown depth. 
The snowy ridge, (Nevada,) and pro- 
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bably tho coast ridge, also formed 
lines of rocky islands or peaks, which 
withstood the fury of the waves, 
and,' if they were covered witli ice, 
the wearing and degrading action 
also of the moving glaciers. Tlie 
spoils of the crnmbling rocks sank 
into the w'aters, and were distributed 
by tides and currents along the 
bottom of the valley. The narrow 
opening through the coast chain, by 
which the bay of San Francisco now 
communicates with the Northern 
Tacific, would, at the period we speak 
of, prevent the debris of the Nevada 
rocks from being washed out into the 
main basin of the Pacific, and this 
would enable the metallic, as 'MHdl as 
tho otluM* spoils of these rocks, to 
accumulate in the bottom, and along 
the slope.^ of what is now tlie valley 
of California. 

[^y a great physical change tlic 
country was lifted out of the sen, 
either at once or by succe.ssive stages, 
and it presented then the appearance 
<»f a valley long and wide, covered 
jilmost everywhere by a deep clothing 
of .sands, gravels, and shingles, with 
which were intermingled — not without 
.some degree of method, but at varioU's 
depths, and in various proportions — 
the lumiw and grains of metallic gold 
which had formeily existed in the 
rocks, of which llie sands and shingles 
had formed a part. 

Ami now tho tiii^ streams, which 
had formerly terminated their short 
courses in tho sea itself, flowed down 
the mountain slopes, united their 
waters in the bottom, and fo’nied 
large river.s. These gradually cut 
their way into the superficial sands, 
washed them as the modern gold- 
washer doe.s in his 'ci idle, and col- 
lected, in certain parts of their beds, 
the heavier particles of gold which 
they happened to meet with in their 
descent. Hence the golden sands of 
the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, 
and of so many of the rivers celebrated 
in ancient story. But the beds of these 
rivers could never be the receptacle 
of Jill the gold of such a district. Thuf 
derived nearly all their wealth from 
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* In the Temeswar Bannat the wasliings were performed exclusively by the 
gypsies, who di.splay great .skill in finding it They dig chiefly on the hariJes of the 
river Nera, where more gold i.s found than in the bottom of the stream.”— a cou, i. 
p. 245. 
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llio sands and clays or gravels they 
had scooped out in torraiug their chan- 
nels ; and as these channels occupy 
only a small fraction of the surface of 
the bottoms and sloi)cs of most river 
valleys, they could, or were likely to 
contain,*only an equally small fraction 
ot the mineral wealth of their several 
regions. The more ancient waters 
had distributed the gold throughout 
the whole drift of the country. The 
river, like a “ long Tom,” had cradled 
a small part of it, and proved its rich- 
Fiess. Tiie rest of the drift, if rocked 
by art, would prove equally, it might 
be even more, productive. 

It is ill this ohl virgin dritY, usually 
nutouchod by the river, that the so- 
called diy diggings are situated. 'I’lic 
reader will readily understand that, 
while no estimate can bmf^ormed of 
Tlic quantity of gi)ld which an entire 
valley like tliat of the Sacramento 
and San .Ioa<inin, or which wide 
sandy plains like those of Australia, 
may ultimateh' ^icld, yet it will 
require gieat sagacity to discover, it 
may even be that only aceidetit and 
long lapse of ti»nc will reveal, in 
what spots and at what depths the 
»j-old is most abundantly accumulated, 
and where it will b(‘st pay the cost of 
exiracthni. 

We do not now advert to any of 
the other points connected with the 
liistory of gold on wliich our geologi- 
i al facts throw light. Tlic.se illustra- 
S ions are siitlicient to sJiow how rich 
in practical inf(jrcnc(‘s and suggestions 
g('ological and chemical science is, in 
tills as ill many other special branclios 
of mineral inquiry. 

IS or need we say iniicU in answer 
to our question, — “Why the ability 
to predict, as in the Australian case,” 
or generally to draw such conclusions 
and offer such suggestions and ex- 
planations, has remained so long 
unanswered, or been so lately acquired ? 
(1 oology and chemistry are both young 
‘H'icnees, almost unknown till within 
a few years, rapid Ij’ advancing, and 
every day applying themselves more 
widely and directly to those subjects 
which effect the material prosperity 
and individual comforts of mankind. 
K no wledfc which was not possessed 
before ourday, could obviously neither 
be applied at all by ancient nations, 
fior earlier by the moderns. • 


To the consideration of the abso- 
lute extent and probable productive 
durability of the gold regions newly 
brought to light — of their extent and 
richness compared with those known 
ill former times — and of their proba- 
ble effects on the social and Giiancital 
relations of mankind, we shall now 
turn our attention. 

In the preceding part we have ex- 
plained the circumstiuiccft in which 
gold occurs — the geological conilitiona 
which appear to be uecessary to its 
occurrence — anil wdiere, tliorefore, we, 
may expect to find it. l^ut no con- 
ditions chemical or geological at pre- 
sent known .are able to indicate — a 
priori^ and apart from personal exami- 
nation and trial — in what quantity 
the precious metal is likely to occur, 
either in the living nicks of a gold- 
bearing district, or in th(5 sands and 
gravels by which it may be e.overcd. 
y^et, next to the fact of the existence 
of gold in a country, tlie, ipianlity in 
wdiieh it is likely to occur, and the 
length of time during which a profit- 
able yield may be obtained, are the 
questions which most interest, not 
only individuals on the spot, but all 
other countries to which the produce of 
its mines Is usually sent, or from which 
adventurers are likely to proceed. 

VVe have already" remaikcii, that, in 
nearly .all the gold regions which IniM* 
been coJebrateil in past times, their 
niinera) riches ha\'<; In-on for (he mo.'jt 
part extracted from the drifted sands 
and gravels which over.sj)read the 
surface. ^Ve liavc also drawn atten- 
tion to the small amount of skill and 
inlelligeiicc which this extraction re- 
quires, and to the bi'ief time in which 
.such washings may be exhausted even 
by ignorant jieoplc. Most of our 
modea’u gold mines are situated in 
similar drifts. AVc may instance, from 
among the less generally known, tho.se 
of Africa, from which .are drawn the 
supplies that come to us yearly from 
the gold coast. 

Of all the African mines those of 
Baiubouk .arc suppobod to be the richest. 
They arc about thirty miles south of the 
Senegal river ; ami the inhabitants are 
chiefly occupied in gold-washing during 
the eight mouths of dry weather. About 
two miles from Natakou is a hmall round- 
topped hill, about 300 feet high, the 
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“whole of which is an alluvial formation 
of aand and pulverised emery, with grains 
of iron ore and gold, in lumps, grains, and 
scales. This hill is worked througliont ; 
and it is said the richest lumps are 
found deepest. There are 1200 pits or 
workings, some 40 feet deep — ^but mere 
liolcs unplanked. This basin includes at 
least 500 square miles. Forty miles 
north, at the foot of the Tabwara moun- 
tains, arc the miiiesof Semayla, in a hill. 
This is of quartz slate ; and the gold is 
got by pounding the rock in large mor- 
tars. In the river Semayla are alluvial 
deposits, containing emery iinpivgiiated 
with gold. The earth is washed by the 
women in calabashes. The mine of 
Nambia is in another part of the Tabwara 
mountains, in a hillock workc'd in pits. 
The whole gold district of IVinibouk is sup- 
posed to extend over 10,00(» scpiare miles. 

" Close to the Ashantce country is that 
of the Thinkatoos, who have rich gold 
workings, in pits at Biikaiiti and Ken- 
tosoe.” — p. 41.) 

From this tlo.scnption wc see that 
all the mines in the Senegal country 
arc gold-washings, with the exception 
of those of Semayla, to which w(i shall 
hereafter allude. No skill is rcriuircd 
to work them ; and should European 
constitutions ever permit European 
nations to obtain an ascendancy In 
this part of Africa, such mines may 
be eflcctually' ovluausted before an 
opportunity is att'orded for the appli- 
cation of Eurojiean skill. And so 
in (.California and Australia, should 
the gold repositories be all of the same 
easily explored character, the metal 
may be suddenly worked out by the 
hordes of all classes wlio Ijavc been 
rushing in ; and thus the influence of 
the mines may die away after a few 
brief years of extraordinary excite- 
ment. 

When California first became fa- 
mous, the popular in(iuiry everywhere 
w'as simply, what amount of immediate 
profit is likely to be realised by an in- 
dustrious adventurer? What indi- 
vidual temptJition, in otlicr words, is 
there for me or my connections to join 
the crowd of eager emigrants ? 

Passing over the inflated and sus- 
picions recitals which found their way 
into American and European Jounials, 
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such statements as the following, from 
trustworthy sources, could not fail to 
have a most stimulating clTect — 

To give you an instance, how'ever, of 
the amount of metal in the soil — whicli 1 
had from a miner on the spot, tlgree Eng- 
lishmen bought a claim, 30 feet by 1 00 
feet, for fourteen hundred dollars. It 
had been twice before bought and sold 
for considerable suras, each party who 
sold it supposing it to be nearly ex- 
hausted. Ill three weeks the Englisli- 
meii paid their fourteen hundred dollars, 
and cleared thirteen dollars a~day be- 
sides for their trouble. This claim, 
which is not an unusually rich one, 
though it has perhaps been more suc- 
cessfully worked, has produced in eigh- 
teen months over twenty thousand dol- 
lars, or live thousand pounds’ worth of 
gold.” ^ 

Mr Cofu iti here describing the 
riches of a spot on the immediate 
banks of the river, where circum- 
stances had caused a larger propor- 
tion than usual of that gold to 
be collected, or thrown together — 
which the river, in cutting out its 
gravelly channel, had separated or 
rocked out, as we have described in 
the previous part of this article. 
This rich spot, therefore, is by no 
means a fair sample of the country, 
though, from Mr Coke’s matter-of- 
fact language, many might be led 
to think so. Few spots so small in 
size could reasonably be expected to 
yield so rich a store of gold, though 
its accumulation in this spot certainly 
docs imply that the quantity of gold 
diffused through the drift of the coun- 
try may in reality be very great. It 
may be so, however, and yet not pay 
for the labour required to extract it. 

That many rich p izes have been 
obtained by fortunate and steady men 
ill these diggings, there can be no doubt ; 
and yet, wc ask what benefit the 
emigrant diggers, as a whole, have ob- 
tained, the information we possess 
shows it to be far from encouraging. 
Oil this subject we find, in one of the 
books before us, the following infor- 
mation : — t 

“ The inaccessibility of the placer*, the 
diseases, the hardships, and the very »«o- 
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* A Ride oner the JRochy Mountains. By the Hon. Henry J. Coke, p. 359. 
t Hights in the Gold Retfion, mid iScencs hg the Way. By Theodore J. Johnson, 
Second Edition. New York, 1850. 
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derate remuneration resuHing to the great 
wrtM of the miners^ were quite forgotten or 
omitted — hi the communications and re- 
ports of a few only excepted. 

A few have made, and will hereafter 
make, fortunes there, and very many of 
those who remain long enough will ac- 
cumulate something ; but the great mass, 
all of whom expected to acquire large 
amounts of gold in a short time, must be 
comparatively disappointed. I visited 
California to dig gold, but chose to aban- 
dou that purpose rather than expose life 
and health in the mines ; and as numbers 
were already seeking employment in San 
Francisco without success, and I had 
neither the means nor the inclination to 
speculate, I resolved to return to my 
family, and resume my business at home.'’ 
— (l\ 207.) 

Thousands, wc believe, have followed 
Mr Johnson’s example; and thousands 
more would have lived longer and 
happier, had they been courageous 
enough, like him, to return home un- 
successful. 

*•' The estimate in a former chapter of 
three or four dollars per day per man, as 
the average yield during my late visit to 
the gold regions, has been most exten- 
sively and generally confirmed since that 
period, liiuumerable letters, and persons 
lately returned from the diggings, (in- 
cluding successful miners,) now fix the 
iivi'ratjc at from three to fmr doUarit per 
da If for each digger during the season.” — 
(p; 

“ Thus far the number of successful 
men may have been one in every hundred. 
In this estimate those only should be cun- 
bidered successful who have realized and 
rafehj ineested their fortunes. The thou- 
buiids who thus far have made their for- 
tunes, but are still immersed in specu- 
lations, do not belong as yet to the fore- 
going number.” — (P. 24.5.) 

Thia is applying the just principle, 
“Nemo ante obituni beatus,” which 
is too generally forgotten when the 
first sudden shower of riches falls upon 
ourselves or our neighbours. 

Individual efforts, as a general rule, 
must prove abortive. So far as my 
knowledge enables me to judge, tlicy 
already have. / do not knoto of a single 
instance of great success at the mines on 
the part of a single member of the pas- 
sengers or ship’s company with whom I 
c.'ime round Cape Horn : of tha former 
there weiv a hundred, and of the latter 
twenty. Many have returned home, who 
can tell the truth.” — (P. 219.)^ 
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This last extract does not contain 
Mr Johnson’s own experience, but 
that of a physician settled at San 
Francisco, from whose communication 
he qnotes ; and the s:ime writer adds 
many distressing particulars, which 
we pass by, of the fearful misery to 
which those free men, of their own 
free will, from the thirst of gold, have 
cheerfully exposed themselves. 

“ Quid non mortalia pcctora cogis 

Auri sacra fames ? ” 

The latest news from Australia 
contains a repetition of the Califor- 
nian experience. A recent Australian 
and New Zealand Gazette speaks tlms 
of the gold- hunters — 

In all parts of the colony, labour is 
qnittiug its legitimate employment for 
the lottery of gold-lumting ; and, as 
a natural consequence, iudust*‘ial produce 
is suficriiig. Abundant as is the metal, 
misery among its devotees is ipiitc as 
abundant. The haggard look of the 
unsuccessful, returning disheartened in 
search of ordinary labour, is fully 
equalled by the squalor of the .successful, 
who, the more they get, appear to labour 
the harder, amidst filth and deprivation 
of every kind, till their wasted framc.s 
vie with those of their less lucky neigh- 
bours. With all its re.snlts, gold-finding 
is both a body and soul debasing occupa- 
tion; and even amongst so small a body 
of men, the vices and degradation of 
California are being enacted, in spite of 
all wholesome check imposed by the 
authorities.” 

It is iiiilccd a melancholy reflection 
that, wherever such luiucs of the pre- 
cious metals have oecurred, there 
misery of the most extreme kind has 
speedily been witnessed. Tlic cruel- 
ties of tife Spanish conquerors towards 
the Indian nations of Mexico and 
Tcru, are familiar to all. TJiey are 
now brought back fresh upon our 
memories by the now fortunes and 
prospects of the western shores of 
America. Yet of such criiolties the 
SpaniardvS were not the inventors. 
They only imitated in the New, what 
tlionsauds of years before the same 
thirst for gold had led other con- 
querers to do in the Old World. 
Diodorus, after mentioning that, in 
the confines of Egypt and the neigh- 
bouring countries, there are parts full 
of gold mines, from which, by the 
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labour of a vast multitude of people, 
much gold is dug, adds — 

‘‘ The king*! of Egypt condemn to these 
mines, not only notorious criminals, cap- 
tives in war, persons falsely accused, and 
those with whom the king is offended, 
but also all their kindred and relations. 
These are sent to this work, either as a 
punishment, or that the profit and gain 
of the king may be increased by their 
labours. There are thus infinite num- 
bers thrust into these mines, all bound in 
fetters, kept at work night and day, and 
so strictly guarded that tlure is no pos- 
sibility of their effecting an escape. They 
are guarded by mercenary soldiers of 
various barbarous nations, whose lan- 
guage is foreign to them and to each 
other ; so that tliere are no means either 
of forming conspiracies, or of corrupting 
those who are set to watch them. 'Hiey 
are kept to incessant work by the over- 
seer, who, besides, lashes them severely. 
Not the least care is taken of the bodies 
of these poor creatures ; fhey have not a 
rag to cover their nakedness ; and who- 
soever sees them must compassionate 
their melancholy and deplorable com- 
ditioii ; for though they may be sick, or 
maimed, or lame, no rest, nor any inter- 
mission of labour, is allowed them. Neither 
the w'eakness of old age, nor tlie infir- 
mity of females, excuaes any from that 
work to which all are driven by blows 
and cudgels, till at length, borne down by 
the intolerable eight of iheir misery, 
many fall dead in the midst of their in- 
Hulferable laboui>. Thus these miserable 
creatures, being destitute of all liope, 
expect their future days to be worse tlian 
the present, and long for death as more 
desirable than life.’’ * 

How truly might we apply to gold 
the words of Horace — 

“Te semper anteii s<eva uecessitas, 
Clavo^trabalcis et cuneos luanu, 

(-iestans almna, iic« soveiua 

L'nciiis abest, Ijipiidumque pin mini in.” 

There was both irony and wisdom 
in the counsel given by the Mormon 
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loaders to their followers after their 
settlement on the Salt Lake, The 
true use of gold is for paving streets, 
covering houses, making culinary 
dishes ; and when the saints shall 
have preached the gospel, raised 
grain, and built up cities enough, the 
Lord will open up the way for a sup- 
ply of gold to the perfect s<atisfaction 
of his people.” This kept the mass 
of their followers from moving to the 
diggings of Western California. They 
remained around the lake “ to be 
healthy and happy, to raise grain aii(l 
build cities.” t 

But the occurrence Of individual 
disappointment, or misery in pro- 
curing it, will not prevent the gold 
its<df from afterwards exercising its 
natural influence upon society when 
it lias been brought into the markets 
of the world. When the riches of 
California began to arrive, therefore, 
graver minds, whose thoughts were 
turned to the future as much as to the 
present, mriuirc(l,./¥rs^, how much gold 
arc tliese new diggings sending into 
the markets V — and, second, how loug 
is this yield likely to last ? 

iKt, 'Fo the lirst of thei?e questions — 
owing to the numerous channels along 
whieli the gold of California finds its 
way into commerce — it seems impos- 
sible to obtain more than an appro xi- 
mato answer, Mr Theodore tFohnson 
(p :2t6) estimates the produce for 

lain, at n million dollars. 

1H49, from 2‘2 to .'57 millioi dollar-. 

Or in the latter year, from four to 
seven millions sterling. It would, of 
course, be more in 1850, as it is 
assumed to be by Mr Wyld, from 
whose i)amphlct fp. 22) we copy the 
following table of th , estimated total 
yield of gold and silver by all the 
known mines of the world, in the five 
years named in the lirat column : — 
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Silver. 

Total. 

1800 



— 

£10,250,000 

1840 

£5,000,000 

£0,750,000 

11,750,000 

1848 

7,000,000 

0,750,000 

13,750,000 

1850 

17,500,000 

7,600,000 

2,5,000.000 

1851 

22,500,000 

7,500,000 

30,000,000 


* Quoted by Jacob, vol. i. pp. 56, 57. 

+ The Mon/wnff or Latter-I>ay Saints, (a cotemporary history,) p. 227 . London, 
11)51. 
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Supposing the Russian mines, from 
which upw<ards of focir mil lions' worth 
of the gold of 1848 was derived, to 
have remained equally productive in 
1850 and 1851, this estimate assigns 
a yield of 1 0,000,000 worth of gold 
to California in 1850, and £15,000,000 
to California and Australia together 
in 1851. 

The New York Herald (October 
3 1st, 1851) estimates the produce of 
the Californian mines alone, for the 
years 1850 and 1851, at 

IS50, 6«,.->«7,000 dollars, or £13,717,000 
75,000,000 „ £15,000,000 

These large returns may be exagge- 
rations, but tliey profess to be based 
on tlie custom -lionse books, and may 
be quite as near the truth ns tlie 
lower sums of Mr Wyld. Iltit sup- 
posing either statement to contain 
only a tolerable guess at the truth, 
it may well induce us anxiously to 
inquire, in the second place, how long 
is such a supply to continue V 

2^/, Two dllfercnt branches of scien- 
tific inquiry must be followed iq; in 
order to arrivje at anything like a 
satisfactory answer to this second 
(jnestion. We must investigate both 
the probable durability of the <urfa<*-c 
diggings, and the proboble occurj’tmcc 
of gold in the native rocks. 

Now, the duration of profitable 
gold-washing in a region depends, 
.//M't, on the extent of country (»ver 
which the gold is spread, and the 
universality of its diil'usion. Srrond^ 
on the miiiiiuam proportion of gold 
in the sands wdiich will pay for wash- 
ing ; and this, again, on the price of 
labour. 

The valley of#lie Sacramento and 
San Joaquin rivers, in California, is 
£K)0 miles long, by an average of 50 
miles broad; comprehend iiig an area, 
therefore, of 25,000 square miles. 

We do not know as yet over how 
much of this the gold is distributed ; 
nor whether, after the richest and 
most accessible spots have been 
hunted out, and apparently exhausted, 
the surface of the country generally 
will admit of being washed over with 
a proiit. We cannot draw a conclu- 
sion in reference to this point from 
any of th^tatciiicats yet published 
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as to the productiveness of par- 
ticular spots. Hut, at tlio same 
time, we ought to bear in mind that 
deserted spots may often be returned 
to several times, and may yield, to 
more careful treatment, and moi’C 
skilful methods in after years, returns 
of gold not less considerable than 
those which were obtained by the 
first adventurers. Besides, if wc arc 
to believe Mr Theodore Johnson, 

Tliero is no reason to doubt that the 
whole range of xnuuutnins extending 
from the ca-.oades in Oregon to the Cor- 
dilleras in South Amerit'a, coulaiu greater 
or less deposits of the precious metals ; 
and it is well known that Sfiiora, the 
northern stole of McxlrOyis equally rich 
in tfotd t the odjoihiny country < ’ Alia 
Cnli/on. ia. Tlie Mexicans have hitherto 
prove*! too feeble to rcsidt the warlike 
Apaches in that region, consequently its 
treasure remains comparatively undis- 
turbed/'- (P. 231. > 

Passing by Mr Johnson's opinion 
abdiit the Oregon mountains, what 
he says of Seiiora has probably a 
fouudalion in truth, and justifies us 
in expecting from that region a snp- 
ply of gold widch may make np for 
any falling oil* in the produce of the 
diggings of California for many years 
to come. 

'riio (piCMtion as to the minimum 
proportion of gold in the sands of 
(Jaliforid.i, or in those of Australia — 
the stale of society, the workmen and 
the. tools, in botli countries being 
much the sanu* — which can bo ex- 
tracted with a profit, or the niininmm 
daily }ield wdneh will make it worth 
extracting, has scarmdy as vet be- 
come a piaetical one. 

As a matter of curiosity, however, 
cxmnocted with this subject, it is in- 
teresting to know' what is the expe- 
rience of other gold regions in these 
particulars. 

In Bohemia, on the lower part of 
the river Iscr, there were formerly 
goltl-washings. “ The sand does not 
now yield more than one gram of 
gold ill a hvtidredir right ; and it is 
supposed that so much is not regn- 
larly to be obtained. There arc at 
present no people searching for gohl, 
and there have been none for several 
centuries.”*^ This, therefore, may bo 
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considered loss than the mmimum pro- and although proportion of 2d 
portion which will enable washers to grains to the ton is little more thiiu 
live even in that cheap country. In the is found imworth the extraction from 
famed gold country of Minas Geraes, the sands of the Iser, and implies that 
in Brazil, where gangs of slaves are nearly 19 tons of sand must be washed 
employed in washing, the net annual to obtain one troy ounce of gold, yet 
amount of gold extracted seems to it is found that this washing can in 
be little more than £4 a-hcad ; and Siberia be carried on with a profit, 
in Columbia, where provisions arc In the gold- washings of the East- 
dearer, “ a mine, which employs sixty ern slopes of the Ural, near Miask, the 
slaves, and produces 20 lb. of gold of average of fourteen mines in 1829 was 
18 carats annually, is considered a about 1^ solotniks to the 100 poods, 
good estate.”* * * § or fiO grains to the ton of sand. The 

These also approach so near to the productive layers varied in thickness, 
unprofitable point, tliat gold- washing, from 2 to 10 feet, and were covered 
where possible, has long been gra- by an equally variable thickness of 
dually giving way, in that country, sand and gravel, which was too poor 
to the cultivation of sugar and other in gold to pay for washing. J 
agricultural productions. AV'e have no data, as yet, from 

In regard to Siberia, Hose, in his which to judge of the richness of the 
account of his visit to the mines of dallfornian and Australian sands, 
the Ural and the Altai, gives the compared with those of Siberia. And, 
results of numerous determinations if we had, no safe conclusion could be 
of the proportion of gold in the sands drawn from them as to the prolonged 
which arc considered worth washing productiveness of the mines, in con- 
at the various places he visited, sequence of another interesting cir- 
Thns on the Altai, at Katharincn- cnmstancc, which the prosecution of 
burg, near Beresowsk, and at Nci- the Uralian mines has brought to 
winskoi, near Ncujaiisk, and at light. It is in every country the case 
AViluyskoi, near Nisclnii Tagilsk, the that the richest sands arc first washed 
proportions of gold in 100 poodsf of out, and thus a gradual falling off in 
sand, were respectively — every locality takes place, till spot by 

„ , . , ) 1.1 to 2.5, or an avt- spot the whole country is deserted by 

liatharmeiiDiirg, ^ ^ .j ^vashers. We give an example of 

Neiwinskoi, .V solotnik. this falling off in four of the Ural 

AViluyskoi, 1 \ solotnik. mines in five successive years. Tlie 

These are respectively 72, 26, and yield of gold is in solotniks from the 
80 troy grains to the ton of sand ; lOO poods of sand— 


l. II. 111. IV'. 


1825, 

‘2.2R sol. 

1,56 sol. 

5.64 sol. 


1R26, 

1.13 „ 

0.83 „ 

2.46 „ 

7.28 sol. 

1827, 

0.64 „ 

0.77 „ 

1.43 „ 

5.0 „ 

18-28, 

0.58 „ 

0,29 „ 

1.92 

3.52 .. 


As all the Ural diggings exhibit gold yielded by the Russian, and 
this kind of falling off, it has been chiefly by the Siberia:, mines, is now 
anticipated, from time to time, that greater than that obtained from the 
the general and total yield of gold by South American gold mines in their 
the Siberian mines would speedily di- richest days. § 
miiiish. But so far have these ex- AVliile, therefore, it is certain that 
pectations been disappointed, that the the new American and Australian 
produce has constantly increased from diggings will individually, or on each 
1S20 until now. Oii an average of spot, become poorer year by year, yet, 
the last five years, the quantity of as in Siberia, the extension of the 

* Jacoh, ii. pp. 2(M, note. 

f A pood is 36 lb. Russian, of which 100 arc about 00 English avoirdupois ; and 
a solotnik, l-.06th of a Uussiau pound, or about 65i troy grains. 

t Rose, lieise nach dem Uraf, &e., chaps, ii. iv. viii. Berlin, 1842. 

§ Compare Wyld, p. 26, with Jacob, ii, pp. 62, 167. 
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search, and the employment of iin- special question we are now consider- 
proved methods, may not only keep np ing. Those two circamstanccs are the 
the yield for a long period of years, occurrence of numerous and, it is said, 
but may augment the yearly supply extensive deposits of thc^ precious 
even beyond what it has yet been. metals in the solid quartz veins among 

But while so much uncertainty the spurs of the Sierra Nevada, and of 
attends the consideration of the ex- apparently inexhaustible beds of the 
tent, richness, and durability of mines ores of quicksilver, 
situated in the gold-bearing sands The discovery of gold in the native 
and gravels, something more precise rock was by no means a novelty, 
and definite can be arrived at in re- The ancient Egyptians possessed 
gard to the gold-bearing rocks. In mines in the Sahara and other neigh- 
ijcarly all the gold countries of past bearing mountains. This soil,” 

times, the chief extraction of the pre- says Diodorus, is naturally black ; 

cious metal, as wo have said, has been but in the body of the earth there 

from the drifted sands. It is so also arc many veins shining with white 

now in Siberia, and it was naturally marble, (quartz ?) and glittering with 
expected that the same would be the all sorts of bright metals, out of 
case in California. And as other coun- which those appointed to be overseers 
tries had for a time yielded largely, cause the gold to be dug by the 
and then become exhausted, so it was labourers — a vast multitude of 
predicted of this new region, and it people.” * 

w'as too hastily asserted that the in- At Alteubcrg also, in Bohemia, in 
creasing thousands of diggers who w'cre the middle ages, the mixed metals 
employed upon its sands must render (gold and silver) 'were found in beds 
XU'c-eminently shortlived its gold- of gneiss ;t and, at present, in the 
bearing capability. This opinion was Ural jind Altai, a small portion of the 
based upon the two considerations — gold obtained is extracted from quartz 
firsts that there is no source of repro- veins, which penetrate the granite 
duction for these golden sands, inas- and other rocks ; but these and other 
much as it is only in very rare cases cases, ancient and modern, though 
that existing rivers have brought not forgotten, were not considered of 
down from native rocks the metallic consequence enough to justify the ex- 
particles which give their value to the pcctation of finding gohU bearing rocks 
sands and gravels through which they of any consequence in California. It 
flow — and second^ that no available is to another circumstance that we 
quantity’ of gold was likely to be found owe the so early discovery of such 
in any living rocks. rocks in this new coiuitry, and, as in 

But in respect of the living rocks, so many other instances, to a class oi 
two circumstances have been found to men ignorant of what history relates 
coexist in California, which have not in regard to other regions, 
been observed in any region of gold- As early as 1824, the inner country 
washings hitherto explored, and which of North Carolina was discovered to 
are likely to have much effect on the be productive of gold. The amount 

* Jacob, i. p. 56. In copying the above extract from Diodorus, we inserted the 
word quarts in brackets alter his word marble,*’ under tlie impression that the old 
Egyptian mines were, like the similar ones in cralifornia, really situated in veins of 
quartz, and not of marble. We have since communicated with a gentleman who, 
about twenty years ago, accompanied M. Linant, a French engineer in the service 
of Mehemet AH, to examine these mines, and he informs us that the gold was really 
found in quarts: tcins traversing a black .slaty rock. The locality, as may be seen in 
Sharpe’s Chronology and Geography of Ancients Eg yptfp\^ie 10, is in the Eastern De- 
sert, about the middle of the great bend of the Nile, and about the 2lbt parallel. The 
samples of rock brought down by M. Linant were considered rich enough to justify 
the despatch of a body of miners, who were subsequently attacked by the natives, 
and forced to abandon the place. A strong goverument would overcome this difii- 
ciilty ; and modern modes of crushing and extraction might possibly render the mines 
more produ^We than ever. A very interesting account of these mines is to be found 
in a work by Qiiatrcmerc de Quincy — Notice dee Pays xoisha de CEoyfAe.** 

t Hid. p. 247. 
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<‘.\tracted in that year was only 
6000 dollars, but it had reached in 
1829 to 128,000 dollars. The wash- 
iii^ys were extended both east and west, 
and finally it was made out that a 
gold region girdles the northern part 
of Virginia, the two Carolinas, and 
Geoigia. This region is situated to- 
wards the foot of the mountains, and 
where the igneous rocks begin to dis- 
turb and penetrate the primary strati- 
fied deposits. As the sands became 
poorer in this region, the ardent 
iniuers had followed up their stream- 
washings ±0 the parent rock, and in 
veins of rusty quartz had discovered 
grains and scales of native gold. To 
obtain tlicsc, like the Africans at Se- 
mayla, they blasted, crushed, and 
washed the rock. 

Xow, among the first who, fired by 
fro-sher hopes, ])uslied to the new 
treasure-house in California, cainc 
the ex])cricnced gold-seekers fnmi 
the Carolinian borders. Following 
the gold trail into the gulches and 
ravines of the Snowy ridge, some of 
them were able to fix tlieir trained 
eyes on quartz veins such as they had 
seen at home, ,and, scattered through 
the solid rock, to detect sparkling 
grain.s of gold winch might long have 
escaped less practised obsennu's. And 
ibroiigh the sh-inc men, skilled in the 
fashion and use of the machinorv 
found best and simplest for cnisliing 
and separating tlie gold, the m-cessaiy 
app.iratus was speedily obtained and 
set to work to prove the richness of 
the new deposits. This riclmes.s may 
bo judged of by the following state- 
ments : — 

Some of the chief quart/ workingB 
arc in Wevada and Maripo'-a Counties, 
but the best known arc on the rancho or 
large estate bought by Foloncl Fremont 
from Alvarado, the Mexican governor. 
They are tliose of Mariposa, Agiia Fria, 
Nouveau Monde, West Manposa, and 
Ave Maria — tlie first leased by an Ameri- 
can company, the third by a iVench, .‘nid 
the others by English companies. Some 
of the quartz has been assaye<l for £7t>00 
in the ton of rock. A Mariposa speci- 
men was in the Great Exhibition. 

“ The Agua Fria mine was surveyed 
and examined by Captain W. A. Jack- 
son, the well-known engineer of Virginia, 
U.S., in October 1 850, for which purpose 
openings were made by a cross cut of 
sulRcient depth to test the size of the 
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vein and the richness of the ore. The 
vein appears to be of a nearly uniform 
thickness — of from three and a half to 
four and a lialf feet — and its direction a 
few points to the north of east ; the in- 
clination of the vein being 45*. Of the 
ore, some specimens were transmitted to 
the United States Mint in January 1851 ; 
and the report of the assays then made, 
showed tliat *277 lb. of ore produced 173 
02 . of gold -value 3222 dollars, or up- 
wards of i:d50 sterling ; being at the 
rate of £52.56 a ton. 

** The contents of the vein running 
through the property, which is about 
6U0 feet in length, and crops out on a 
hill rising about 150 to 200 feet above 
the level of the Agua Fria Creek, is esti- 
mated at about 18,000 tons of ore to the 
water level only ; and how far it may 
descend below that, is not at present 
known. 

The West Mariposa mine, under Col- 
onel BVemonCs lease, has a vein of quartz 
which runs the whole length of the al- 
lotment, averages six feet in thickness, 
and has been opened in several places. 
The assay of Messrs Johnson and Mathey 
states that a poor specimen <»f 1 1 oz. 
0 dwt. 18 grains, produced of gold 2 
dwt. 17 grains, which would give £1347 
per ton ; and a rich specimen, weighing 
17 oz. 12 dwt. gave 3 oz. 15 dwt. 8 
grains, being at the rate of £*Jt,482 per 
ton,” — (\V\i.i>, pp. 86-39.) 

The nature and durability of the 
infliK'iice which the discovery and 
working of these rich veins is likely 
to have, depends upoli tlicir requiring 
capital, and upon their being in the 
hands of a limited number of adven- 
turer.s. In consequence of this they 
cannot be suddenly exhausted, but 
may continue to yield a constant 
supply for an indefinite number of 
years. 

In connection with the durability 
of this supply from the qujutz veins 
— besides the un.setticd question as 
to the actmil number and extent of 
such veins which further exploration 
M*ill make out— there is the addltioual 
question as to how deep these veins 
will prove rich in gold. Our readers 
arc probably aware that what arc 
called veins are walls, more or less 
upright, wliicli rise up from an un- 
known depth through the beds of rock 
which we have described as overlying 
each other like the leaves of a book. 
This wall generally consists of a 
different material from that of which 
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the rocks themselves consist, and, 
where a cliff occurs, penetrated by 
siicli veins, can readily be distin- 
guished by its colour irom the rocks 
tlirougli wliidi it passes. Now, when 
these veins contain metallic minerals, 
it has been long observed that, in de- 
scending from the surface, the mineral 
value of the vein undergoes important 
alterations. Sonic are rich irnme- 
difitcly under thcsurAice of the ground ; 
others do not become so till a consi- 
derable depth is reached ; while in 
others, again, the kind of mineral 
clnmges altogetlier as we descend. 
Ill Hungary the richest minerals are 
mot with at a depth of eighty or a 
hundred fathoms. In Traiis 3 ’lvaina, 
veins of gold, in descending, become 
degraded into veins of lead. In Corn- 
wall, some of the copper veins in- 
crease in richness the greater the 
depth to which the mine is carried ; 
while others, which have yielded co])- 
per near the surface, have gradually 
become rich in tin as the depth in- 
creased. 

Now, in regard to the aiirlferons 
quartz veins, it is the result of past 
experitmee that they are often rich 
in the upper part, but become poorer 
.as the explorations are deepened, and 
soon cease to pay the expense of 
working. In fhis respect it is just 
possible that the Californian veins 
may not agree with those of the Cral 
aiui of oMnw regions, though this is a 
point wlii<’!i the lapse of years only 
can settle. Two tliing.s, however, arc 
in favour of the greater yield of the 
(;a1iforniaii voiiis than tlio.'^e of other 
Gonntrics in past times — that they 
will he explored b}' a people who 
abound in capital, in engineering skill, 
and in energy, and that it is now 
ascertained tliat veins may be profit- 
ably rich in gold, though the particles 
are too small to be discerned by the 
naked eye. Tims, while all the ex- 
plorations will be made with skill and 
‘''coiioniy, many veins will be mined 
into, wliich in other countries liavc 
been passed over with neglect ; and 
the extraction of gold from all — ^but 
especially from the poorer sands and 
veins — will be aided bj' the second 
oirciimstij^ce to which wo have ad- 
verted as peculiar to California, the 


possession of vast stores of quick- 
silver. 

The most important, if not the most 
valuable, of tlie mineral products of this 
wonderful country, is its quicksilver. 
The localities of several mines of this 
metal are already known, but the richest 
yet discovered is the one called P'orbes’s 
mines, about sixty miles from San P'ran- 
cisco, near San Jose. Originally dis- 
covered and denomteed, according to the 
Mexican laws then in force, it fell under 
the cominercial management of P’orbes of 
Topic, who also has .some iiitorcst in it. 
The original owner of the property on 
which it is situated, endeavoured to set 
aside tlic validity of the denouncement; 
but whether on tenable grounds or othcr- 
wi.^e, I know not. At this mine, bj- the 
employment of a smalfnumber of labour- 
ers, and two common iron kettles for 
smelling, they have already sohl quick- 
silver to the amount of 200,000 dollars, 
and have now some two hundred tons of 
ore awaiting the smelting process. The 
cinnahar is said to yield from sixty to 
eighty per cent of pure metal, and there 
is no doubt that its average product 
reaPhes iifty per cent. The effect of these 
immensely rich deposits of quicksilver, 
upon tiie we.'iltli and commerce of the 
Avorld, can scarcely be too highly esti- 
mated, provided they are kept from the 
clutches of the great monopolists'. Not 
only will its present Msefulness in the 
arts be iudcfiiiitoly extended and in- 
creased by new discoveries of science, but 
the extensive mines of gold and silver in 
Mexico, Chili, and iVru, hitherto uiipro- 
diictivc, will now be made available !►>' 
its application.'”— (.lonxaoN s ISif/htu hi the 
tfuld licfjio/i, p. 201.) 

lly mere washing tvitli water, it is 
impossible to extract the finer parti- 
cles and scales of gold either from the 
natural sand or from the pounded rock. 
But an admixture and agitation with 
quicksilver licks np and dissolves 
every shining speck, and carries it, 
with the thud metal, to the bottom of 
the vessel, '^fhe amalgam, as it is 
called, of gold and (piicksilver thus 
obtained, Avhen di-stilled in a close 
vessel, yiehls up its quicksilver again 
with little loss, and leaves the pure 
gold behind. For the perfect extrac- 
tion of the gold, therefore, from its 
ores, quicksilver is absolutely neces- 
sary, and it can bo performed mo.st 
cheaply where the latter metal is 


Fournet, Etilde^ .v>r Ics IkpCls MftaUifevtf, p. 107. 
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cheapest and most abundant. Hence 
the mineral conditions of California 
seem specially fitted to make it 
an exception to all gold countries 
heretofore investigated, or of which 
we have any detailed accounts. They 
promise it the ability to supply a 
large export of gold, probably long 
after the remunerative freshness of 
the diggings, properly so called, 
whether wet or dry, shall have been 
worn off. 

But both the actual yca-ly pro- 
duce of gold, and the probable 
permanence of the supply, have 
been greatly increased by the still 
more recent discoveries In Austra- 
lia. A wider field has been opened 
up here for speculation and adven- 
ture than North-AVestcrii America 
in its best days ever presented. We 
have already adverted to the circum- 
stances which preceded and attended 
tlie discovery of gold in this country, 
and new research seems daily to add 
to the number of districts over which 
the precious metal is spread. It is 
impossible, however, even to guess 
over how much of this vast country 
the gold field may extend, and of 
richness enough to make washing 
possible and profitable. The basin 
of the river Murray, in the feeders of 
which gold has been found in very 
many places, has a mean length from 
north to south of 1400 miles, and a 
breadth of 400— comprising an area of 
from 600,000 to 000,000 square miles. 
Tills is four times the area of Cali- 
fornia, and five times tliat of the 
British Islands; but whether the gold 
is generally diffused over this wide 
area, or whether it is confined to 
particular and limited localities, there 
has not as yet been time to ascertain. 

It is chiefly in tlic head waters or 
feeders of tlie greater streams ivliich 
fiow through this vast basin that 
the metal has hitherto been met 
with ; but the peculiar physical 
character of the creeks, and of the 
climate in these regions, suggests tho 
probability that the search will bo 
profitably extended downwards along 
the entire course of the larger rivers. 
Every reader of Australian tours and 
travels is aware of the deep and 
sudden floods to which the great 
rivers of the country arc subject, and 
of the disastrous inundations to 


which the banks of the river MuiTay 
arc liable. The lesser creeks or 
feeders of this river, in which the 
washings arc now prosecuted, are 
liable to similar visitations. The 
Summerhill creek, for example, at 
its Junction with the Lewis river, is 
described as fifty or sixty yards 
wide, and the water as sometimes 
rising suddenly twenty feet.” Now, 
supposing the gold drift to have been 
originally confined to the districts 
througli which the upper waters of 
these rivers flow, the effect of such 
floods, repeated year by year, must 
have been to wash out from their 
banks and bottoms, and to diffuse 
along the lower parts of their clianncis, 
or of the vallej^s they flooded, the 
lighter portions, at least, of metallic 
riches in wdiich the upper country 
abounded. 'JIic larger particles or 
lumps may liavc remained higher up : 
but ail th.at the force of a deep stream 
ill its sudden flood could carry down, 
may be expected among the sands 
and gravels, and in the wider river 
beds, and occasionally flooded tracts 
of the lower country. In other 
words, there is reason to believe that 
from its head waters on the western 
slopes of the Australian Alps, to its 
mouth at Adelaide, the Murray will 
be found to some degree productive 
in gold, and more or less remunera- 
tive to future diggers.^ 

But there is in reality no reason 
to believe that the gold of the great 
Australian basin was over confined 
— at least since the region became 
covered witli drift— to the immediate 
iieiglibourliood of tlie mountains, or 
to the valleys through which its 
mountain streams pursue their way. 
We have already fuiiy explained 
that it is not to the action of exist- 
ing rivers on the native gold-bearing 
rocks of the moniitain, that the 
presence of the precious metal in 
their sands is generally due, but to 
that of mimerous degrading causes, 
operating simultaneously and at a more 
ancient period, when the whole valley 
was covered deep with water. By 
these, the debris of the mountains 
here, as in California, must have been 
spread more or less uniformly over 
tlio entire western plain. This vast 
area, therefore, comprcliending so 
many thousand square miles, may, 
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through all its drifted sands aud 
gravels, be impregnated with metallic 
particles. Dry diggings, consequently, 
may be hereafter opened at gi’eat 
distances from the banks of existing 
streams. Time alone, in fact, can 
tell over how much of this extensive 
region it will pay the adventurer to 
<(lig and wash the wide-spread depths 
of drift. • 

Tlien there is the province of Vic- 
toria, south of the Australian Alps, 
in whicli gold is described as most 
plentiful. The streams which de- 
scend from the sontheni slope of 
these mountaius are numerous, in 
consequence of the peculiarly large 
quantity of rain which fulls on this 
part of Australia,* and over a breadth 
of 200 miles they are represented as 
all rich in gold. And besides, the coun- 
try east of the meridian chain, between 
Bathurst aud the sea, and all the 
still unknown portion of the Austra- 
lian continent, have yet to add their 
stores to those of Victoria aud of 
the basin of the Murray. And though 
wo do not know to t\hat extent quartz 
veins prevail in the mountains of New 
South Wales, we liave authentic 
statements as to their existence not 
very remote from Bathurst, and as 
to their being rich in gold. Here 
also, therefore, as in California, there 
may be a perniancnt source of gold 
supply, which may continue to yield, 
after the washings have ceased to be 
greatly remunerative — which may 
evou augment in productiveness ns 
that of the sands declines. On the 
whole, then, although it is im- 
possible to form any estimate of the 
actual amount of gold which year by 
year the great new mining fields are 
destined to supply to the markets of 
the world, yet wo think two deduc- 
tions may bo assumed as perfectly 
certain from tbe facts wc have stated — 
firsts that the average annual supply 
for the next ten years is likely to be 
greater than it ever was since the 
commencement of authentic history — 
and second^ that the supply, though 
the washings fall off, will be kept Up 
for an indefinite period, by the ex- 
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ploration of the gold-beariug quartz 
veins in Australia and America. 

Ill the table we have copied from 
Mr Wyld, the produce of gold for 
1851 is estimated — guessed is a better 
word—at £22,500,000. Advices from 
Melbourne to the 22d of December 
state that the receipts of gold in that 
place in a single day had amounted 
to 16,333 buncea — that the total pro- 
duce of the Ballarat and Mount 
Alexander diggings, from their dis- 
covery on the 29tU September to the 
17fch of December, two months and 
a half, had been 243,414 ounces, 
valued at £730,242 — that from 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand 
persons were emj)loycd at the dig- 
gings — and tliat the auriferous 
grounds, already known, which can 
bo profitably worked, cannot bo dug 
for years to come “ by any number of 
people that can by possibility reach 
them.” Those from Sydney calculate 
the export from that place to have 
been at the rate of three millions 
sterling a-ycar ; while the report of 
the Clovernment Commissioners, 
“ On the extent and capability of 
the mines in New South Wales,” 
gives it as their unanimous opinion, 
that they offer a “ highly remunera- 
tive employment to at least a hun- 
dred thousand persons — four times 
the number now' employed.” With 
these, data, there appears no exagge- 
ration in the estimate now made in 
the colony, that the yearly export of 
gold will not be less than seven or 
eight millions sterling. With this 
more accurate knowledge of the capa- 
bilities of Australia than was pos- 
sessed wlien Mr Wyld^s estimate was 
made, and with the hopes and ru- 
mours that exist as to other new 
sources of supply, are wc wrong in 
guessing that the total produce of 
gold alone, for the present and some 
succeeding years, cannot be less than 
£25,000,000 to £30,000,000 sterling? 
What was the largest yield of the 
most fruitful mines in ancient times 
compared with tliis ? The annual pro- 
duct of the ancient Egyptian mines of 
gold and silver is said by Herodotus 
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* The iti^der will bo interested by satisfying himself of this fact, so peculiar to 
Victoria, and so favourable to it as a place of settlement. He will find it pictured 
before his eye in the newly-published small and cheap, but beautifully executed, 
l^ehool Physkal Atlas of Mr Keith Johnston. 
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to have been inscribed on the walls of 
the palace of the ancient kings at 
Thebes, and the sum, as he states it 
in Grecian money, was equal to six 
millions sterling ! This Jacob* con- 
siders to be a gross exaggeration ; 
but he believes, nevertheless, that 
“the produce of the mines of that 
country, together with that of the other 
countries whoso gold and silver was 
deposited there, far exceeded the quan- 
tity drawn from all the mines of tlie 
then known world in subseqinmt ages, 
down to the discovery of Aiuerica.” 

And what did America yield after 
the discovery by Columbus, (1192,) 
and the triumphs of Cortes and 
PizaiToV Humboldt estimates the 
annual yield of gold, from the plunder 
of the people and from the my)cs 
united — 

From 14f)2 1521 at <t52,0(»0 

... 1521 1510 at .iU:50,000 

And from the discovery of the silver 
mine of Potosi in 1515, to the end of 
the century, the produce of silver and 
gold together was about X2, 100,000 
from America ; and from ATuen<‘.a and 
Europe together, £2,250,000 a- year. 

Again, during the eigliteenth cen- 
tury, the yearly pnslnce of the ])recii>ii8 
metals — gold and silver tog(*ther— 
obtained from the mines of Europe, 
Africa, and America, is estiinaied by 
Mr Jacob (ii. p. 107) at £8,000,O0o ; 
and for the twenty years previous to 
1830, at about £5,000,000 sterling. t 
And although the greatly enlarged 
produce of the Russian mines, in gohl 
especially, has come in to make up for 
the failure or stoppage of the Ameri- 
can mines since 1800, yet what does 
the largest of all past > ields of gold 
amount to, compared Avith thc<tuadni- 
pled or quintupled supply there seems 
now’ fair and reasonable grouiuls for 
expecting ? 

And what are to be the conse- 
quences of the greatly augmented 
supply of gold which these countries 
promise ? Among the first will be to 
provoke and stimulate the mining 
industry of other countries to ncAV 
activity and new researches ; and thus, 
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by a natural reaction, to add addi- 
tional intensity to the cause of change. 
Such was the etfect of the discovery 
of America upon mining in Europe, 
and especially in Germany. “ In four- 
teen yc.ars after 1516, not less than 
twenty- five noble veins were dis- 
covered in Joachimsthal in Bohemia, 
and in sixty years they yielded 
1,250,001) marcs*of silver.” % And, 

“ The discovery of America, and uf 
the mino.s it contained,” says Mr Jaci>b, 

“ sectiib to have kindled a most vehement 
pas-sion for exploring the boAvels of the 
earth in search ot gold in most of the 
countries of Europe, but in no part of it 
to so great an extent as in the Ihshupitc 
of Sal/burg. The iiihnhitants of that 
country seemed to think tliemselves with- 
in reaidi of the Apple of the llespcridis 
and of the fbilden Fleece, and about to 
find in their .strf'anis the Pactoliis ot 
antiquity. Hidween the years 1538 ami 
].>() 2 , 5 S more than a thousand leases of 
mines were taken. The greatest activity 
prevailed, and one or two large tortune.s 
were made."- (J \roit, i. p. 25i».) 

Tliis impulse bus alreiiily been Ifdi 
as the consequence of recent dis- 
covery. The New York pa])ers have 
just iinnomiced the discovery of new 
deposits of gold in Virginia, “ erpml 
to the richest in Oaliforiiia ; ” in 
QiiiHHi Charlotte’s Island gold is said 
to have been found in great abiiii- 
thinee; in New Caledonia and New 
ZealaiKl it is spoken of; and the re- 
search alter tlie precious metal is at 
the present moment propagating itself 
throughout the civiliserl world. And 
that the activity tJius awakened is 
likely to be rewarded by many new 
discoveries, and by large.r returns in 
old localities, will a], pear certain, 
wheTi w'c consider, Jirsf, that the 
ge(»logical position and history or 
gohl-proiliiclng regions is far better 
understood now than it ever was 
before; sfcond, that the value of 
quartz veiii.s, previously under- esti- 
mated, has been established by the 
Californian . explorations, and must 
lead in other coniitries to now re- 
searches and new trials ; thirdly^ that 
the incrca.scd supply of (|uicksilvci‘ 


* Jacob, i. p. 55. + Ibid. li. p. 267. t Fournet, p. 169. 

§ Cortes invaded Mexico in 1519 ; Pixarro landed in Peru in 1527; and Potos 
was discovered in 1545. 
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which California promises may call 
into new life hosts of deserted mines 
in Southern America and elsewhere ; 
and, iasthfy that improved methods of 
extraction, which the progress of 
chemical science is daily supplying, 
arc rendering profitable the poorer 
mines which in past days it was 
found necessary to abandon. 

About the end of the seventoenth 
century the reduction in the price of 
quicksilver, consequent on the supplies 
drawn from the mines of fdria, greatly 
aided the mines of Mexico, (Jacob, 
ii. p. lo.‘? ;) and of the cflects of better 
methods Hose gives the following 
illustrations, in his description of the 
celebrated Sclilangeubcrg mine in 
Siberia : — 

At first, ores containing only four 
soUitniks of silver were consjidercd untit 
for Biuelting, and were oroployod in the 
mines for tilling up the wjiste. Tlic^e 
have long already been taken out. and 
replaeed by poorer ores, which in their 
turn will probably by-and hy be replaced 
by still poorer.” — ‘‘The ancient inha- 
bitants washed out the g«dd from the 
oebre of thef>e mines, as in evident from 
the heaps of refuse which remain on the 
hanks of the river Smejewka. This 
refuse lias been found rich enough in gold 
to pay for washuig ancl exiraeting aiiew.**'" 

Tlio history of all mining di.stricts, 
and of all smelting and rctiuiiig pro- 
cesses. -f preshnt us with similar facts; 
and the aspects of apjdied science, in 
our day, are ricli in their promise of 
such improvements for the future. If, 
therefore, to all the considerations w’C 
liavc presented we add those from 
wliich ivrilers like M‘(,hill(K,h :}. had 
previously ;nitici)»ated an inereasiul 
supply of the precious metals — such 
as the pacification of Sonllieni Ame- 
rica, and the application of ne,w 
energy to the mines of that country, 
aud probably under the direction of 
a new race — the calmest and coolest 
of our readers will, wo think, coincide 
with us in anticipating from aid 
sonrees, as well as from tieu\ an 
increased and prolonged production 
of the precious metals. 


Of the social and political conse- 
quences of these discoveries, the most 
striking and attractive are those 
which are likely to be manifested in 
the immediate neighbourhood — using 
the word in a large souse — of tlie 
countries in which the new gold 
mines have been met with. The 
l>eopling of California and Australia 
— the development of the boundless 
traflic which VV extern America and 
thcislands of the Australasian, Indian, 
and Cliincsc seas are fitted to support 
— the annexation of the Saiulwich 
Islands (!)-- the establishment of new 
and independent dominions on the 
great islands to the south and west 
—the throng of great ships and 
v(issels of war we can in antieipatioii 
st;e dotting and over awing the broad 
Pacific — the intiueiice, political ami 
social, of these new nations on the 
old dominions and civilisation of the 
fabled and of still mysterious 

China and hidden dapaii; — we may 
almo^t speak of this Jhrwnrd \ ision, 
as J'laylair has writtmi of the etiect 
upon his mind of Hutton’s exposi- 
lion.s of the past — “ The mind seemed 
to grow gidtly by looking so lar b.ack 
into the abys=i of time ; and while we 
listened with eaine.stness and admira- 
tion to the philosopher, who was now 
inifohling to iis tlie order and series 
of those wonderful events, we became 
seiisildv* hair wiich fni the r rra'^on may 
t^ometwtfs f/o than iwaytnaftott ran 
viniiuG toJaUair.^'' 

Ilut its iidlueiu-e, thmigh less 
daz/Jing, will be as deep and jiercep- 
lible iqioii the social relations of the 
older inonare-hies of Kuropt*. Our 
own richly eommercial and famed 
agricultural country, ami its depen- 
dencies, will be especially aflected. 
Prices will nominally ri^e — commerce 
and gi'iieral industry will be stimu- 
lated— and a gilding of apparent 
prosperity will overspread class inte- 
rests, which W'ould otherwdse languish 
and decline. How far this is likely 
to be favourable In the country, on 
the wlicde - to intiTfero with, disguise, 
or modify the elfect of party mcasnies 
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* Hosr, Reise nach. dem Craf, i. ."iy-j-?. 

t To of our rea<lers tins remark may call to mind the beautiful process of 
Mr Lee Pattinson, of Newcnatle, for retiuing lead, by which so much more silver is 
now extracted from all our lead ores, and brought to market. 

41 Ounmcrclcd iJidioiiury, edit. 11547, p. 1050". 
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— we have recently discussed in pre- 
vious articles, and shall for the pre- 
sent pass by. 

Perhaps that portion of its influence 
which, in this country of great money 
fortunes, and in some of the Con- 
tinental states, is attracting most 
attention, is the change likely to be 
produced by it in the bullion market, 
especially in the relative values of 
gold and silver, and even (should this 
not materially alter, in conscrpieiice 
of an enlarged produce from the silver 
mines) in the real value of annuities, 
stock, and bonds of every description. 
It has occasionally happened in 
ancient times, that by a sudden large 
influx of g()ld the comparative value 
of that metal has been lowered in an 
extraordinary degree. Thus Strabo, 
in his Geography^ (book iv. chap. vi. 
sect. P,) has the following passage: — 

** Polybius relates that, iu his time, 
mines of gold were found among the 
Taurisci Norici, in the neighbourhood of 
Aquilca, so rich that, in digging to tlie 
depth of two feet only, gold was met 
with, and that the ordinary sinkings did 
not exceed fifteen feet ; that part of it 
was in the form of native gold, in pieces 
as large as a bean or a lupin, which lost 
only one-eighth in the fire ; and tint the 
rest, though reipiiring more purification, 
gave a considerable product ; tliat some 
Italians, having associated themselves 
with the barbarians to work the mines, 
/n the 9pnre of fico wovths the price of 
yotd frU one-thinf throughout the irhoic of 
Jtfity ; and that the Taurisci, having seen 
this, expelled their foreign partners, and 
i-old the metal themselves.” * 

Were anything of this nature to 
happen — though very far less in de- 
gree — as a consequence of the recent 
discoveries, it could not fail to pro- 
duce a serious monetary revolution, 
and much pecuniary distress, both 
individual and general, which the 
wisest legislation could neither wholly 
prevent nor remove. Such a sudden 
and extreme effect many have actually 
anticipated from them, and measures 
have, in consequence, been taken, 
«vcn by Continental governments, 
such as arc detailed in the following 
passage from Mr Wyld’s pamphlet: — 

" Amon|[ the many extraordinary inci- 
dents connected with the Californian dis- 
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eoveries, was the alarm communicated to 
many classes, which was not confined to 
individuals, but invaded governments. 
The first announcement spread alarm ; 
but, as the cargoes of gold rose from a 
hundred thousand dollars to a million, 
bankers and financiers began seriously 
to prepare for an expected crisis. In 
England and the United States the panic 
was confined to a few ; but, on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, every government, rich 
and poor, thought it needful to make 
provision against the threatened evils. 
The governments of France, Holland, and 
Rnssia, in particular, turned their atten- 
tion to the monetary question ; and, in 
18.50, the government of Holland availed 
itself of a law, which liad not before been 
put iu operation, to take immediate steps 
for selling oft* the gold in the banks of 
Amsterdam, at what they supposed to bo 
the then highest prices, and to stock 
themselves with silver. This operation 
was carrie<l on concurrently with a supply 
of bullion to Jlnssia for a loan, u demand 
for silver in Austria, and for shipment to 
India; and it did really produce an effect 
on the silver market. 

" The particular way in which the 
Netherlands operations were carried out 
was especially calculated to produce the 
greatest disturbance of prices. The ten- 
florin gold pieces were sent to Faris, 
coined there into napoleons, and silver 
five-franc pieces diawn out in their place. 
At Paris, the premium on gold, in a few 
months, fell from nearly two per cent to a 
discount, and at Hamburg a like fall took 
place. In London, the grtfat silver mar- 
ket, silver rose betwecli the autumn and 
the New Year, from .'is. peroz. to Ss. l^d. 
per oz., and Mexican dollars from 
4s. 10\d. to 4s. Had. per oz. ; nor did 
prices lecovcr until towards the end of 
the year when the fall was as 

sudden ns the rise.” — (WvLDjpp. 20,21.) 

Now, without identifying ourselves 
with any unreasonable fears, or par- 
taking of the alarms occasionally ex- 
pressed, either at home or abroad, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the cer- 
tainty of a serious aniouut of influ- 
ence being exercised upon monetary 
and financial affairs, by a long con- 
tinuance of the increased supplies of 
gold which arc now pouring into the 
European and American markets. 
Wo concede all that can fairly bo 
demanded, in the way of increased 
supply— to meet the wants of the new 
commerce springing up in the Pacific 
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and adjacent seaa— to allow of the 
increased coinage which the new 
States in North America, and the 
growing popnlation of our own colo- 
nies require— to make up for the 
extending use of gold and silver in 
articles of luxury which increasing 
wealth and improving arts must occa- 
sion — to restore the losses from hoard- 
ing, from shipwreck, from wear and 
tear of coin, and the thousand other 
causes of waste — and to admit of the 
large yearly storing of coin for the pur- 
poses of emigration: all that can fairly 
be demanded to meet these and other 
exigencies we admit ; and yet there 
will still, at the present rate of yield, 
be a large annual surplus, which must 
gradually cheapen gohl in the market. 
There arc no data upon which we can 
base any calculations as to the yearly 
consumption of gold alone fur all 
these purposes; but estimates have 
been made by Humboldt, Jacob, and 
^t‘Culloch, of the ])robablc consump- 
tion of gold and silver together, up 
to a very recent period. The latter 
author disposes of the annual supply 
of tlic metals— estimated at nine mil- 
lions before the recent discoveries — 
in the following manner : — 

i^Hisumptiou ill the art.s in 

Kiiropc find America, , . X),fUO,OOU 

Exportation to Aubtralia and 
India, .... 2,()(i0,000 

of coin (at 1 per cent,) 

Making together, 04 0,000 

which was very nearly the supposed 
yield of all known mines, when Mr 
^rCulloch’s estimate was made. If 


we add a half to all these .items— as 
we conteive a very liberal allowance 
— we shall have a round sum of thir- 
teen and a half millions sterling of 
gold and silver together, as sufficient 
to supply all the wants of Increasing 
use in the arts, waste in coinage, 
extending commerce, colonial settle- 
ment, State extension, and Eastern 
exportation. But the actual produce 
for 1851 is estimated at £50,000,000 
and if we deduct . . 13,500,000 

tlicrcromainsabalanccof £10,500,000 
— irrespective of all increase which is 
likely to be caused by the extension 
of the Australian gold field, and by 
the operation of the various other 
causes we have adverted to in the 
present article. *This surplus also 
will consist chielly of gold ; so thnt 
whatever interest may otherwise at- 
tach to the curious fact stated by Mr 
Wyld, it is clear that his conclusion 
is premature, that no alteration is to 
be looked for in the relative market 
values of the two precious metals. 
Only a greatly increased activity and 
produce in the silver mines can pre- 
sent it. 

But, iiulepoiidcut of the question as 
between the two metals, there remains 
as certain the influence of the surplus 
gold supply upon the general bullion 
and other markets. The immediate 
demands, or actual outlets for in- 
creased coinage, may for a few years 
absorb even this large surplus, but its 
final action in lowering the compara- 
tive value of gold, and in altering 
nominal prices and values generally, 
cannot be rcasonabiy doubted. 
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LIFR OF NIEBUHR, 


The name of Niebuhr is so in- 
vefcernteJy associated with certain 
profoHTul discnssicms in historical 
c riticism, that we must beg our read- 
ers to read twice over tlie notice at 
the foot of our page, in order to 
assure themselves that it is not the 
History of Kome, but the Life of its 
author, tiiat we are about to bring 
before their attention. We shall 
hardly, perhaps, be able to abstain 
from some glance at that method of 
historical criticism so justly connected 
with the name of Niebuhr, but it is 
the life an<l personal character of the 
man which will occupy us on the 
present occasion. 

One. observation on that historical 
criticism we will at once permit our- 
selves to make, because it has a 
distinct bearing upon tlie intellectual 
character of Niebuiir, as well as on 
the pecniiantios of Ids historical 
work. The dlstingni.shiug character 
of that school of historical criticism, 
of which he may be con.sidered the 
foiindor, is not its scepticism, for it 
was no new thing to doubt of the 
extrnordinary events related ot the 
early periods of Homan, or of any otluT 
history. There have lioen alwavs 
perjple sceptically dlsjjosed. Our 
JDavid Hume could very calmly give 
it as his opinion that true hi.story 
begins with the first page of 'rimcy- 
dides. Lt was rn>tliing new, there- 
fore, to disturb onrf.iilh in the earlier 
portions of the Homan history, or to 
pronounce them to be fables. The 
novelty lay in the higher and more 
patient and more philo'^ophical man- 
ner in which lliose. fables were inves- 
tigated, and their origin, and their 
true place and coiiiioction with his- 
tory, determined. The elder sc<‘ptic, 
having satisfied himself that a narra- 
4ive was fabuloii.s, tlirew it aside : 
the modern critic foIlow.s the spirit, 
the life of the nation, into the table 
itself. He does not attempt, a.s the 
half-doubting, balf-belicving historian 


has done, to shape it at once to the 
measure of modern credence, by 
merely modifying a few of the details, 
reducing an extravagance, or lopping 
o(F a miracle ; but, taking his stand 
on whatever facts remain indisputable, 
or whatever, knowledge may be ob- 
tained from collateral sources, he iii- 
vcstigat(‘s thoroughly the fabulous or 
poetic narrative, lie endeavours to 
transport himself into the times when 
men thought after a poetic fashion — 
or, at all events, when pleasure ami 
excitement, not accuracy and instruc- 
tion, were the objects they aimed at ; 
he labours to form an estimate of the 
circumstances that kindled their ima- 
ginatio*!, to show how thv. fable, grew., 
ami thus to extract from it, in every 
sense of the word, its full historical 
significance. 

How ditficiilt sttch a task, and how 
precarious, after all, the result of sm*!* 
labours, we must leave at present to 
the refiection of onr readers. What 
wc have here to observe is, th.it such 
a metluHl of historical criti«‘ism is not 
to be piirsnod by a mind stored only 
with *dry erudition, or gifted only 
with the faculty of withholding its 
belief. Such store of erudition is in- 
dispensable, but it piust be combined 
with that strong power of imagina- 
tion which can recall into one vivid 
picture the .scattered knowledge gain- 
ed from many books, and which ena- 
bles its pos.ses.sor to live in the scenes 
and in the minds of the bygone ages 
of Jiumauity. Accordingly, it is this 
combination of ardent imagination 
with most multifarious erudition that 
wo meet, with in Niebuhr ; and it is 
not the life of a dry pedant, or of one 
of cold sceptical understanding, or of 
a mere philologer, that we have here 
]>ro.sented to us. 

Thc.se two volumes are extremely 
entertaining. They are chiefly com- 
posed of the letters of Niebuhr ; nor 
do we remember to have ever encoun- 
tered a scries of letters of more nn- 
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flagging interest. This interest they 
owe in great measure to the strongly- 
marked personal character of the 
writer. They are not only good let- 
ters, containing always something 
that suggests reflection, but they 
sustain their biographical or dramatic 
character throughout. It ought to 
be a<lded, too, that they are most 
agreeably translated. The work has 
been altogether judiciously planned, 
and executed. A candid and 
explicit preface at once informs ua of 
tlic sources from wliich it is derived ; 
wo aic forewarneil that many mate- 
rials requisite to a complete life of 
Xicbiihr still remain inaccessible ; 
mean while, what is here presented to 
us bears ' an authentic stamp, and 
appears, as matters stand, to be the 
best biography that could be given to 
the English public. Of the merits of 
Niebuhr himself the author has pre>- 
ferred that others should speak, lie 
has chosen almost entirelj^ to restrict 
himself within the modest province of 
the translator or the editor. Into the 
motive^, of this retie*, ciice we have no 
business to pry : wliatcver is done, is 
done well; whatever is promised is 
ably performed. A book ])rofessing 
to be the Life of Niebuhr will excite 
some expectations wliich this jmblica- 
tion will not sjitisfy ; but when an 
author limits himself to a distinct 
and serviceable la^k, ami performs 
that task well, he is entitled to our 
unreserved tlianks, and to our simple 
comiiiendatiori, nnrnixcd witlr any 
mnrnnir of complaint. 

Interesting as we have foniid tliis 
book, still the perusal of tw'O compart 
octavo volumes may deter some read- 
ers who might desire, at a rather less 
cost of time, to obtain an insight into 
the life and character of Niebuhr, 
'ro such readers the following abbre- 
viated sketch may not be unaccept- 
able. Wc must premise that the 
present work is founded on a mcinoii 
of Niebuhr published by his sister- in- 
law, IMadame llensler. Tliis consists 
of a series of his letters divided into 
sections, each section being preceded 
by such biographical notice as was 
necessary to their explanation. The 
English au^or has retained this ar- 
rangement, adding, however, consi- 
derably to the narrative of Madame 
Heusicr from other authentic sources, 


and omitting such of the letters as he 
judged might be devoid of interest. 
Nearly one- half of these, we arc told, 
have been omitted — chiefly on the 
ground that they^ were on learned 
subjects, and might detract from the 
interest of the biography. We have 
no doubt that a sound discretion has 
been exercised on this point ; never- 
theless we trust that these two 
volinncs will meet witli .suflicient cn - 
courageraent to iiulnce the author to 
publisli that third volume at which ho 
hints, and wliich is to contain “ the 
letters refciTcd to, together with the 
most valuable portions of his smaller 
writings.” We sincerely hope that 
one w'ho ha.s performed this task so 
well will continue to render the same 
good services to the English public. 
The arrangement we have alluded to 
— tliat of letters divided into seetion.s, 
with a biogr.i)fliieal notice at the heail 
of each, suUicieni to carry us over the 
ensuing section -seems to us very 
preferable to the ordinary plan of oui* 
memoir waiters, who attach the ex- 
planatory notice to each .separate 
letter. Under Ibis last plan, one 
never settles dow u fairly to IvUer- 
retuHmj. We cannot, of course, in 
the following sketch, retain the ad- 
vantages of this arrangorneiit, but 
must put together our facts and our 
quotations in the best order we can. 

bile and cursory readers, wdio have 
only heard oi* Ihonght of Niebuhr as 
the provoking destroyer of some 
agn*eal)le liotion.s — as the ruthless 
enemy of poetic and traditionary lore 
— wdll be snrjirised to find what a 
deep earnest ness of conviction there 
was in this man, and how' his en- 
thusiasm for truth ami for all virtue 
rises into romance. Once for all, lot 
no man parade his love of poetry, 
with the least hope of being resi>octcd 
for it, who has not a still greater love 
of truth. Nay, if w'c reflect patiently 
and calmly upon this matter, w'e shall 
find that tlierc is but one way to keep 
this llower of poesy in ])ercnnial 
bloom— it is to sec that the ’waters of 
truth are llowiiig free and clear 
around it. We may be quite sure 
that to wiiatever level this stream, 
by its own vital force, shall rise or 
sink, the same fair lily will be seen 
floating just on the surface of it. 
Just where these waters lie open to 
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the light of heaven, do we find this 
beautiful creation looking up from 
them into the sky. 

The scene and circumstances 
amongst which the childhood of Nie- 
buhr was passed, appear to us to be 
singularly in accordance with the 
future development and character of 
the man. They were favourable to 
concentration of thought, and to an 
independent, self-relying spirit ; they 
were favourable to the exercise of an 
imagination which was fed continually 
by objects remote from the senses, 
and by knowledge obtained from 
books, or else from conversation with 
his father, who was both a learned 
man and a great traveller. If nature, 
in one of her freaks — or, let us say, if 
some German fairies, of an erudite 
species, had resolved to breed a great 
scholar, who should be an indepen- 
dent thinker — who should be devoted 
to books, yet retain a .spirit of self- 
reliance — wdio should have all the 
learning of colleges without their 
pedantry, and road through whole 
libraries, and yet retain hi.s free, un- 
fettered right ofjudgmcut — how would 
they have proceeded to execute their 
project? Would they have thrown 
their little pupil at the feet of some 
learned profe.'ssor at Ilomi or (jdttin- 
gen ? Not at all. They would have 
carried their changeliug into some wild 
tract of country, shut him up there 
with Ills books, and given him for his 
father a linguist and a traveller. They 
would have provided for him just 
those circumstances into which young 
Niebuhr was thrown. Ilis childish 
imagination was no sooner kindled 
than he found himself wandering in 
all quarters of the globe, and listening 
to the stories of the most remote ages. 

This father of our historian — Car- 
sten Niebnhr — was himself a remark- 
able man ; full of energy, of great 
perseverance, and of strong feelings. 
He had been one of Ave travellers 
despatched by the Danish Govern- 
ment on an expedition of discovery 
into the East. In crossing the deserts 
of Arabia, his four companions sank 
under the hardships and calamities 
they encountered. This was in the 
Arst year of their journey ; neverthe- 
less, he pursued his way alone, and 
spent six years in exploring the East. 
He had returned to Copenhagen, and 


** was on the point,’* says our biogra- 
phy, of undertaking a journey into 
the interior of Africa, when he fell in 
love with a young orphan lady, the 
daughter of the late physician to the 
King of Denmark.” lie gives up 
Africa, and all the world of travel 
and discovery, for this “young orphan 
lady;” and a few years after his mar- 
riage, wc find him settled down at 
Meldorf, as land’Schreiber to the pro- 
vince of South Dithmarsh — a civil 
post, whose duties seem chioAy to 
have concerned the re\'enues of the 
province. 

This Meldorf is a little, decayed, 
antiquated town, not without its tra- 
ditions of municipal privileges ; ami 
Dithmarsh is what its name suggests 
to an English ear — an open marshy 
district, without hills or trees, with 
nothing but the general sky, which 
wc all happily share in, to give it any 
beauty. One Agures to one’s self the 
traveller, who had been exploring the 
sunny regions of the East, or who 
had been living at Copenhagen, in 
the society of scholars and of statos- 
inon, retiring, with his young orphan 
lady, to this dreary Dithmarsh, peo- 
pled only by peasantry. Even the 
high-road runs miles off from his ha- 
bitation, so that no chance can favour 
him, and no passing or belated tra- 
veller rests at his door. He occupies 
his Sparc hours in. building Inmsclf a 
house; in which operation there is 
one little fellow standing by who 
takes iuAnite delight. This is our 
Darthold George Niebuhr, who had 
been born in Copenhagen on the 27 th 
of August 1776, lie and an elder 
sister will be principal inhabitants of 
the new house when it is built, and 
their education be tne chief care and 
occupation of the traveller. 

Barthold is in his sixth or seventh 
year when his father writes thus of 
him 

lie studied the Greek alphabet only 
for a single day, and had no further 
trouble with it : he did it with very little 
help from me. The boy gets on wonder- 
fully. Boje says he does not know his 
equal ; but he requires to be managed in 
a peculiar way. May God preserye our 
lives, and give us grace to manage him 
aright ! Oh if he could but learn to con- 
trol the warmth of his temper — I believe 
1 might say his pride ! He is no longer 
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<30 passionate with his sister : but if he 
stumbles in the least in repeating his 
lessons^ or if his scrlbblings are alluded 
to, he fires up instantly. lie cannot 
bear to be praised for them ; because he 
believes he docs not deserve it. In short, 
1 repeat it, he is proud ; he wants to 
know everything, and is angry if he does 
not know it. . . . My wife complains 
that I find fault with Barthold unneces- 
sarily. 1 did not mean to do so. lie is 
an extraordinarily good little fellow ; but 
lie must be managed in an extraordinary 
way ; and I pray God to give me wisdom 
and patience to educate him projierly.** 

Here wo have “hia picture in little;** 
the wonderful quickness and applica- 
tion, the extreme conscientiousness, 
and the warmth of temper which dis- 
tinguished the man Niebuhr through 
his career. But who is this Boje, who 
sa3's “ he docs not know his equal ? *’ 
And how happens it that there is any 
one in Meldorf — a place, wo arc told, 
quite destitute of literary societ}^ — wlio 
is entitled to give ‘an opinion on the 
subject ? This Boje was ex-editor of 
the Deuisches Museum^ and translator, 
we believe, of Walter Scott’s novels; 
and has been lately' appointed prefect 
of the province. His coming is a 
great event to tlie Niebuhrs, a valu- 
able acquisition to their society, and 
of especial importance to young Bar- 
thold ; for Boje has “ an extensive 
library, particularly rich in English 
and French, as well as German books,” 
to which library' our youthful and in- 
defatigable student is allowed free 
access, X^rencli and English he has, 
from a very early age, been learning 
from his father and mother. Are w'e 
not right in saying, that no Teutonic 
fairies could have done better for their 
pupil ? By' way of nursery tale, hU 
father amuses him with strange ac- 
counts of Eastern countries, of the 
Turks, of sultans, of Mahomet and the 
caliphs. Ho is already a politician. 
“ He had an imaginary empire called 
Low-England, of which he drew maps, 
and he promulgated laws, waged wars, 
and made treaties of peace there.” 
Then conies Boje to give him his first 
lesson upon mytiis. The literary' pre- 
fect of Dlthmarsli, writing to a friend, 
says : — 

“ This reii^nds me of little Niebuhr. 
His docility, liis industry, his devoted 
love for me, procure me many a pleasant 
hour. A short time back, 1 was seadiiig 


3Iacbeth' aloud to his parents, without 
taking any notice of him, till I saw what 
an impression it made on him. Then I 
tried to reader it intelligible to him, and 
even explained to him how the witches 
were only poetical beings. When 1 was 
gone, be sat down, (he is not yet seven 
years old,) and wrote it all out on seven 
sheets of paper, without omitting one im- 
portant point, and certainly without any 
expectation of receiving praise for it ; 
for, when his father asked to sec what he 
had written, and showed it to me, he 
cried for fear he had not done it well. 
Since then, he writes down everything of 
importance that lie hears from his father 
or me. We seldom praise him, but just 
quietly tell him when he has made any 
mistake, and he avoids the fault for t]ic 
future.” 

Very surprising accounts arc given 
of the boy’s precocious sagacity in 
picturing to himself a historic scene, 
with all its details, or following out 
the probable course of events. These 
accounts are rather too surprising. 
When the war broke out in 'J'arkcy, 
it so excited his imagination tliat he 
not only dreamt of it, but anticipated 
in his dreams, and we suppose also 
in his waking hours, the current of 
events, llis notions were so just, 
and his knowledge of the country', and 
the situations of the towns, so accu- 
rate, that, we arc told, “ the realisa- 
tion of his nightly anticipations gene- 
rally appeared in the journals a short 
time afterwards.” One would say 
that the fairies had indeed been with 
him. Madame llcnsler’s narrative 
partakes here, in some measure, of 
that marvellous character which ac- 
companies family' traditions of all 
kinds, whether of the Roman yens or 
the Danish household. But on other 
occasions, and from Niebuhr’s own 
words, wc learn that, owing to his 
minute knowledge, his most tenacious 
memory, and his vivid imagination, 
he, at a very early time, manifested 
that spirit of quite philosophical divi- 
nation which led him to his discove- 
ries in Homan history'. We say quite 
philosophical divination ; for wc do 
not suppose that Niebuhr claimed for 
himself, or his friends for him, any 
mysterious Intuition into the course 
of events ; but there is occasionally, 
both in the memoir and in the letters, 
a vagueness of expression on this 
subject which might lead to misap- 
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prehension, and which one wishes had 
been avoided. 

We niur^t now follow this precocious 
pupil to the [University at Kiel. A 
lad of seventeen, we find him already 
a companion for professors. Writing 
homo to his parents, he says of Dr 
Ilcnsler : — “ ]\Iy ideas about the ori- 
gin of the Greek tribes, the history of 
tlie colonisation of the Greek cities, 
and my notions in general about the 
earliest migration from west to east, 
are now to him ; and he thinks it 
probable that they may be correct. 
He exhorts me to work thorn out, 
and bi ing them into as clear a form 
a.s r can.’' iMcainvhilo, he i.s to be 
occupied, heart and soul, in studying 
metaphysics iiiuler Keinliohb one of 
the most celebrated <lisciples of Kant. 
To cnumeraie the studies in which 
he Ls alternately engaged, would be 
to pass in review the whole series of 
subjects which are taught in a uni- 
versity *, just as, at a somewhat later 
period, to enumerate all the languages 
which he had learnt, would be simply 
io name in order every language 
which a European scliolar, by tlie 
aid of grammar and dictionary, could 
learn. His father, with avciy excus- 
able pride, iiuikes out, In one of his 
letters, a list of Ids sou’s attainments 
of this kind : ho more or less, 
sua.stor of .some twenty lungtiagcs. 

In this pldlologist, however, there 
was no want of poetic feeling or vivid 
Imagination. AVhen reading the 
ancients, he completely livedjn their 
w'orld and with them. He once told 
a friend w'bo had called on him and 
found him in great emotion, that he 
often could not bear to read more 
than a few pages at a time in the old 
tragic poets; he realised so vividly 
all that was said, and done, ami 
suffered. “ He could sec Atiligiuie 
leading her blind father —the aged 
(Edipus entering the grove — he could 
catch the music of their speech.” 
Neither in this youth, so stored, so 
fed with books, was there any dead- 
iies.s of heart towards tlie living 
friend. We have some letters full of 
a painful sensitiveness at the appre- 
hension that his correspondent had 
forgotten or grown cold towards him. 
Tiie gravest fault in his character was 
too quick a temper ; but if this led 
him to take offence unjustly, he was 


always sufficiently just and generous 
to seek for reconciliation. Least of 
all had his erudition or his erudite 
labours quenched the moral en- 
thusiasm of his nature. From child- 
hood up to manhood, from manhood 
to his latest day, the same high sense 
of moral rectitude pervaded all his 
judgments, and iutlueuced all his 
action.s. The same boy who would 
not receive praise if he did not think 
he deserved it, in after years wM:)uld 
not draw a salary if he did not think 
it was rigidly eained, nor .accept a pre- 
sent even from a municipality — from 
the city of Geneva — for rendering a 
service which he had spontaneously 
peifformed. At the university of 
Kiel wc find him breaking witli an 
intimate friend, and much to his own 
regret, because lie finds that friend 
holding philosophical tenets destruc- 
tive, as iicxhinks, of the sentiment of 
moral obligation. “ lie is a fatalist 
and indiffereiitist.* I subscribe to 
Kant’s ])rlnciplc.s with all my heart. 
I have broken with M., not from any 
dispute we have had, but on account 
of the detestable conclusions which 
iicccHsarily follow from his opinion.^, 
conclusions that ah.solutely annihilate 
morality. T really loved him not- 
wiihstaiiding, hut, with such prin- 
ciple.?, I could not be his friend.” 
Considering the singular and precari- 
ous tenure by which a Kautiau liolds 
his faith in the freedom of the will, 
this wa.s rather severe dealing, not a 
quite perfect example of philo.sophical 
toleration ; but it shows, at least, that 
the heart was in the right ])lace. 

Up to this moment have not the 
fairies done well? But now comes a 
new element into the calculations, a 
new phase of the drama, w^ith w hich 
no fiiivies condescend to deal. 
Young Niebuhr like the rest of us 
umsi lire^ must earn the wdierewithal, 
mii.st choose his career, his profession. 
Here the fairies forsake him. Here, 
in more true and prosaic style, lie is 
unfaithful to himself. We cannot 
but regard it as the great and con- 
tinuous error of hi.s life, that he did 
not devote himself to learning us his 
profession. He could have done so. 
At the very same time there came au 
offer of a professorship, and a pro- 
posal to be the private secretary of 
Count Schimmelman, the Danish 
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minister of finance. He chose the 
latter. That the professorship offered 
to him was connected with but 
slender emolument, can have had 
little to do with the determination, 
because other .anti more eminent and 
more lucrative professorships v/ould 
have speedily been open to him, and 
because the mere love of money was 
never a strong inducement in the 
mind of Niicbiihr. Political ambition 
Seems to have been the motive that 
turned the scale, fjooking now at 
his life as .an accomplished completed 
earccr, it is impossible not to regret 
this choice. We .sec ten of the most 
precious years of his early manhood 
wasted in linaiicial and other public 
business, which a hundred others 
t ould have transacted as well ; it i.s, 
in fact, a mere fragment of his life 
that is exclusively or uninterruptediy 
devoted to letters. He is more 
fiocpicntly .at the head of some 
national bank, or revenue department, 
than in the professor’s chair ; and the 
author of the Roman history has to 
say of hin«seir, that calculations arc 
my occuiuition; mercliants, Jews, and 
brokers, my society.” 

Niebulir had, wliilst at the univer- 
sity, formed an .acquaintance, which 
led afterwaids to a matrimonial cii- 
..jagement. Amelia Beshrens, younger 
si.stcr of Madame llcusler, who was 
tlr^ daughter-ill -law of the Professor 
Ilenslcr previously mentioned, .‘^cems 
iron the tirst to have thoroughly 
appreciated t!ic high character .and 
great attainments of the young 
student. Slic licrsclf must h.avc been 
a ivumaii of veiy superior iiiiiid ; .slio 
had gi’oat sweetness of temper, and 
was in every way calciihilod for the 
wife of the ardent, generous, hasty, 
but affectionate Xiebuhr. The first 
mention that is made of Miss Behrens 
is not very auspicious. In a letter to 
his father, he has been lamenting liis 
p<ainful timidity and baslifulness 
before ladies, and thus contimics, — 
“ However much I m.ay improve in 
other society, I am sure I must get 
worse and worse every day in their 
eyes ; and so, out of downright shy- 
ness, I scarcely dare speak to a lady ; 
and Jis I kmow, once for .all, that 1 
must bo insupportable to them, their 
presence becomes disagreeable to me. 
Vesterdfiy, however, I screwed up 
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my courage, and began to talk to 
Miss Behrens and young Mrs Jlensler. 
Now, in gratitude and candour, I 
must confess that they were sociable 
enough towards me to Lave set me 
at my ease, if my shyness w'ere not so 
deeply rooted. But it is of no use. 
T avoid them, .and would rather be 
guilty of impoliteness, by avoiding 
them, than by speaking to them, 
Avliich T should now feel lo be the 
greatest impoliteness of all.” Oir- 
ciirastances, hoAVever, after he had 
left the university of Riel, brought 
him into social and uni eserved com- 
munication with the faniily of the 
Behrens ; and this lady whom he 
avoiilod, dreading her preci.sely be- 
cause slic i/ni interest his youthful 
imaginaiion, became his betrothed. 

liere the biography’ takes a very 
eccentric course. Niebuhr not only 
comes to Kiiglanil on foreign travel, 
which is yireeisely what >ve should 
expect of such a person, but ho settles 
himself down at Kdiuburgli as a 
student. Itfr serms to tjo back. 

After having ^mtered on official duti(‘S, 
engaged himself to be marrhal, and 
thus pledged himself ro the real busi- 
ness of life, we see this erudite 
youth, with his talc of Iweiity lan- 
guages nearly complete, entering the 
classes at Edinburgh, and writing 
about them as if he were recommen- 
cing his niiive.rsity career. If this 
w'orkof Mail.uue Ileiisler w<*re one of 
old date, and we felt .autlioriscd to 
exen.i^e upon it that c(uijca.tural 
criticism so fash i(»M able in our times, 
we should boldly .say that the autho- 
ress, deceived by the similarity of 
name, had int(;rcalaled into her scric.s 
some letters of aantlwr Nichithr ; we 
should dispute the identity of the 
Niebuhr who writes from the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, with him who 
p.assod through the university of Kiel, 
.and ivas aftciuvards, for a slV>rt time, 
.secretary to (h>nnt Scliimnielnian. 
Such conjectural emendatioiisS being, 
however, altogether inadmissible, we 
must aucc])t lln; facts and the letters 
as they are heri‘ given us. 

Nieiiulir’s motives for this resi- 
dence in Scotland were, according to 
Madame llensler s account, of a very 
misccllaneons description. Beside.s 
the advautage.s* to be derived from 
visiting a foreign land, he was to 
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brace ap and strengthen both his 
mental and physical energies in pre- 
paration for active life.” Why this 
should be better accomplished as a 
student In Edinburgh than as a citi- 
zen in Copenhagen, we do not appre- 
hend ; nor what there was in the air 
of Denmark that had enfeebled the 
spirit of self-reliance or of enterprise. 
But wo are told that “ ho had become 
too dependent on the little details of 
life. He felt that he stood, so to 
speak, outside the world of realities.” 
Therefore he sets himself down for a 
year as a student at Ediuburgli. 

London, of course, is first visited. 
He speaks highly of the English. 
Throughout his life he entertained a 
predilection for our countrymen, and 
extols the integrity and honesty of 
the national character. We feel a 
certain bashfulncss, a modest confu- 
sion, when we‘ hear such praises; but, 
as national characters nowhere stand 
very high, wc suppose we may accept 
the compliment. Occasionally ’wc sell 
onr patriotic votes, as at St Alban’s 
and elsewhere; occasionally we fill 
our canisters of preserved meats with 
poisonous offal; and there is not a 
grocer’s shop in all England where 
some adulterated article of food is not 
cheerfully disposed of. Nevertheless, 
It seems we are a shade more honest 
than some of our neighbours. The 
compliment docs not greatly rejoice us. 

However, it is not all praise that 
wc receive. lie finds “ that true 
ivarm-heartcdness is extremely rare ” 
amongst us. Wc shall be happy to 
learn that it is commonly to be met 
with in any part of the w'orld. He 
laments, too, the superficiality and 
insipidity of general conversation. 
“ That narrative and commonplaces 
form the whole staple of conversation, 
from which all philosophy is exclud- 
ed — that enthusiasm and loftiness of 
expression arc entirely wanting, de- 
presses me more than any personal 
neglect of which, as a stranger, 1 
might hare to complain. I am, be- 
sides, fully persuaded that I shall find 
things very different in Scotland ; of 
this 1 am assured by several Scotch- 
men whom I already know,” 

In this full persu^ion he sets forth 
to Scotland. Wo have an account of 
his journey, which, read in these rail- 
road times, is amusing enough. The 


translator of the letters has evidently 
been determined that wo should not 
miss the hnmour of the contrast. 
Niebuhr gives his absent Amelia as 
minute a description of the mode of 
travelling as if he were writing from 
China. After describing the post- 
chaises, “very pretty half-coaches, 
holding two,” and the royal mail, 
rapid, “ but inconvenient from the 
smallness of its build, and particularly 
liable to be upset,” he proceeds to 
the old-fashioned stage-coach — 

“In travclllDg by this, you have no 
further trouble than to take your place 
in tho office for as far as you wish to go ; 
for the proprietor of the coach has, at each 
stage, which are from ten to fifteen Eng- 
lish miles at most from each other, relays 
of horses, which, unless an unusual amount 
of travelling causes an c.Kceptioii, stand 
ready liaruessed to be put to the coach. 
Four horses, drawing a coach with sii: 
persons inside, four on the roof, a sort of 
conductor beside the coachman, and over- 
laden with luggage, have to get over 
seven English miles in tho hour; and, as 
the coach goes on without ever stopping, 
except at the principal stages, it is not 
surprising that you can traverse the 
whole extent of the country in so few 
days. But, for any length of time, this 
rapid motion is quite too uuiiatiiral. You 
can only get a very piece-meal view of 
the country from the windows, and, with 
tlie tremendous speed with which you go, 
can keep no object long in sight; you are 
unable also to stop any place.” 

After thr^c days’ travelling “ .at 
this tremendous speed,” lie reached 
Newcastle, from whicli the above 
letter was dated. The rest of the 
journey was also performed with the 
same unnatural rapidity. By some 
chance he made acquaintance with a 
young medical studmt, and the two 
together commenced housekeeping in 
Edinburgh on a very frugal and 
sensible plan. 

The letters which Niebuhr wrote to 
his parents from Edinburgh, and 
which contained his observations on 
the graver matters of politics and of 
learning, were unfortunately burnt; 
those which were addressed to his 
betrothed have bqen alone preserved, 
and these chiefly concern matters of 
a domestic and personal nature. AVe 
liear, therefore, very little of the more 
learned society into which, doubt- 
less, Niebuhr occasionally entered. 
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With Professor Playfair he formed an 
intimacy which was afterwards re- 
newed at Home. Other names are 
mentioned, but no particulars arc 
given. The subjects which he prin- 
cipally studied in Edinburgh were 
mathematics and physical sciences. 
Philological and historical studies he 
prosecuted by himself, and by way 
of recreation. “ In these departments 
he regarded the learned men there as 
incomparably inferior to the Ger- 
mans.” A Sir Scott, an old friend of 
his father’s, and to whom he brought 
letters of introduction, was tlie most 
intimate acquaintance he possessed. 
The quite patriarchal reception that he 
received from Mr Scott and his family 
will be read with interest. As to 
ids impressions of the Scotch, as a 
people, these are cx.trciucly various : 
he is at one time charmed with their 
unexanqdcd piety; at another, he 
finds it a dreary formalism ; iind then, 
again, from the height of his Kantian 
philosophy, he detects a shallow 
French infidelity pervading the land. 
Such inconsistencies are natural and 
excusable in a young man writing 
down his first impressions in a most 
unreserved correspondence. But there 
would be very little gained by (pioting 
them hero at length. Wo pass on 
from this episode in the life, and now 
proceed with the main current ot 
events. 

Oil his return to Copenhagen, 
Niebuhr was appointed assessor at 
tne board of trade for tlie Jiast India 
department, with some other secre- 
taryship or clerkship of a similar 
description. Thereupon ho married, 
(May 1800;) and in some letters 
written soon after this event, Iks 
describes himself as in a quite celes- 
tial state of happiness. “Amelia’s 
heavenly disposition, and more than 
earthly love, raise me above this 
world, and as it were separate me 
from this life.” 

Then come official promotion and 
increased occupation. Nevertheless 
his favourite studies arc never al- 
together laid aside. The day might 
be spent at his office or in the ex- 
change, in di awing up reports, in 
correspondence or in intervicu s with 
most unis^jeresting people, and when 
the night came he was often ex- 
hausted both in body and in mind ; 
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yet, “ if he got engaged at once in an 
interesting book or conversation, he 
was soon refreshed, and would then 
study till late at night.” 

Towards the end of 1805 a dis- 
tinguished Prussian statesman, whose 
name is not here given, and who was 
then at Copenhagen on a mission 
from his government, sounded Nie- 
buhr on bis willingness to enter the 
Prussian service in the department of 
finance. After much hesitation and 
some correspondence, Niebuhr finally 
accepted a proposal made to him of 
“ tlic joint-directorship of the first 
bank in Berlin, and of the Sevlmnd- 
lung,'^ a privileged commercial com- 
pany (as a note of the editor informs 
us) for the promotion of foreign com- 
merce. Snell were tlie labours to 
which Niebuhr was willing to devote 
the extraordinary powers of his mind 
— such were the services which his 
contemporaries were willing to acccjit 
from him. But we have only to 
glance at the date of these transac- 
tions to call to mind that wo are tra- 
versing no peaceful or settlcil times. 
We arc, in fact, in the thick of the war. 
AVhilst Niebuhr was working at hia 
assessorship in Copenhagen, that city 
was bombarded by the English ; and 
now that he goes to take possession 
of his directorship in Berlin, he has 
to fly with royalty itself before the 
armies of Napoleon. The battle of 
Jena, and many other battles, have 
been fought and lost, and tlio French 
arc advancing on the capital. Flight 
to Mcmcl, ministerial changes, alter- 
nate rise and fall of Von Stein and 
Count Hnrdcnbcrg — in all these 
events poor Niebuhr was now impli- 
cated. When peace is made with 
Napoleon, we find him despatched to 
Holland to negotiate a Dutch loan, 
the Prussian government being in 
great distress for money to pay the 
contributions imposed upon them by 
the French. Then follows some mis- 
understanding with Count. Harden- 
berg, who has succeeded to power, 
which happily interrupts for a time 
the official career of our great scholar, 
lie is ajipoiuted Professor of History 
ill the university of Berlin. In 
Michaelmas 1810 the university re- 
opened, and Niebuhr delivered his 
first course of lectures on the history 
of Borne. 

2 o 
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For about three years we now 
see him in what every one will recog- 
nise as his right and legitimate place 
in the world, and labouring at his 
true vocation. His lectures excited 
the keenest interest — he was encou- 
raged to undertake his groat work, 
The History of Rome: it is in this 
interval that both the first and second 
volumes were published. An extract 
from his letters will show the plea- 
sant change in his career, and give 
us some insight into the position he 
held in the university. 

** Milly (his wife Amelia) has told you 
that the number of my hearers was much 
greater than 1 had anticipated. But 
their character, no less th.ari their num- 
ber, is such as encourages and animates 
me to pursue my labours with zeal and 
perseyerance. You will feel this when 1 
tell you tliat Savigny, Sclileieriuacher, 
Spalding, Ancillon, Nicolovius, Schined- 
ding, and Siivern were present. Besides 
the number and sclcctiicss of my audience, 
the general interest evinced in the lec- 
ture exceeds my utmost liopcs. My in- 
troductory lecture produced as strong 
an impression as an oration could have 
done ; and all the dry erudition that fol- 
lowed it, in the history of the old Italian 
tribes, which serves as an introduciioii to 
that of Rome, has not driven away even 
my unlearned hearers. The attention 
with which Savigny honours me, and jii^ 
declaration that 1 am opening a new era 
for Roman history, naturally btimulatcs 
iny ardent desire to carry on I to the full 
extent the researches which one is apt to 
leave half finished as soon as one clearly 
perceives the result to which they lend, 
in order to turn to something fresh. . 

With a little more (piiet, my position 
would be one more oompleteliy in accord- 
ance with my wishes than 1 have long 
ventured even to hope for. There is 
such a real mutual .attachment between 
my acquaintances and myself, and our 
respective studies give such an incx- 
haiis^le interest to conver^-ation, that 
I now leally possess in this respect what 
I used to feel the want of; for inter- 
course of this kind is quickening and in- 
Btructive.* The lectures themselves, too, 
are inspiriting, because they require per- 
severing researches, which, I venture to 
say, oannot remaip unfruitful to me ; and 
they are more exciting than mere literary 
labours, becau.se 1 deliver them with the 
warmth inspired by fresh thoughts atid 
discoveries, and afterward.^ converse with 
those who have heard them, and to whom 
they are as new as to myself. This 
makes the lectures a positive delight to 
me, and I feel quite averse to bring them 
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to a close. What I should like, would 
be to have whole days of perfect solitude, 
and then an interval of interbourse with 
the persons 1 really like, but not to re- 
main so many hours together with them 
as is customary here. It would be 
scarcely possible to have less frivolity 
and dulness in a mixed society. Schlcier- 
machcr is the most intellectual man 
amongst them. The complete absence of 
jealousy among these scholars is particu- 
larly gratifying.” 

ft is not long wc are allowed to 
pause upon this agreeable and fruitful 
era of intellectual activity. Two 
volumes, however, arc published of 
that history of which it is not hero 
our purpose to speak, of which we 
would not wish to apeak lightly or 
inconsiderately, w-hich we admire and 
would cordially applaud, but which, 
we feel, has not ^''ot received its exact 
place or value in the historical litera- 
ture of Euro])e. Wo have not the 
lime, nor will wc lay claim to the 
profound erudition requisite, to do full 
justice to Niebuhr’s THatory of Rome, 
We do not regret, therefore, that the 
present occasion calls for no decided 
verdict •, and tiiat it docs not devolve 
on 118 to draw the lino, and show' 
whore just, and hold, and discriminat- 
ing criticism terminates, and wher(‘ 
ingenious and happy conjecture be- 
gins to assume the air and conlidence 
of history. On one point there can 
be no dispute — that his work exer- 
cised a great, and, upon the whole, 
a most salutary influence on histori- 
cal criticism. It is •not too much to 
saj", that no history has been written 
since its appearance in which this in- 
fluence cannot be traced. 

Both volumes were received in .a 
most cordial and encouraging manner 
by his friends and by the public, and 
materials for a third volume were 
being collected, wher . suddenly we 
hear that our professor — is drilling for 
the arniyl Napoleon’s disastrous 
campaign in Russia has given hope 
to every patriotic German to throw 
off the degrading yoke, of France. 
Niebuhr, though by his father’s side 
of Danish extraction, was, in heart, 
wholly a Gorman. When the Land- 
wehr was called out he refused to 
avail himself of the privilege of his 
position to evade serving in it — he 
sent in his name as a volunteer, and 
prepared himself by the requisite 
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exercises. Meanwhile, till he conld 
do battle with the musket, he fought 
with tlio pen, and edited a news- 
paper. “Niebuhr’s friends in Hol- 
stein,” writes Madame llensler, 

“ could hardly trust their eyes when 
he wrote them word that he was 
driUiii" for the army, and that his 
wife entered with equal enthusiasm 
into his Icelings. The greatness of 
the object had so inspired Madame 
Nicbuiir, who was usually anxious, 
even to a morbid extent, at the slight- 
est imaginable peril for the husband 
in whom she might truly be saul to 
live, that she was willing and ready 
to bring even her most precious trea- 
sure as a sacrilice to her country.” 

French troops were now constantly 
p.issing through Berlin, on their way 
from the fatal plains of Russia. The 
dreadful sullerings which they had 
manifestly endnred did not fail ^ 
excite a general compassion; but their 
appearance excited still more the pa- 
triotic hopes of the citizens to liberate 
themselves from the degr.ading domi- 
nation of Franco. Berlin was eva- 
cuated by the French, Tlien came 
the Cossacks, following in the route 
of tin' common enemy. “ They 
bivouac,” says a letter of Niebuhr, 
“ with their horses in tlic city ; about 
four in the morning they knock at the 
d(>ors, and .isk for breakfa,st. 'Phis is 
a famoii.s time for the cliiidren, for 
they set them on their horses, and 
play with them.” Here is an extract 
that will bring the times vividly before 
us. Niobulir is writing to Madame 
I lenslcr : — 

“ 1 come from an emidoyment in which 
you will hardly be able to fanc.y me en- 
gaged — namely, exercising. Fven before 
the departure of the Freiicli, I hegtin to 
go through the exercise in private, but a 
mau can scarcely acquire it without a 
66nipauion. Since the French left, a party 
of about twenty of us have been exercis- 
ing in a garden, and we have already got 
over the mo, ‘at diihcult part of the train- 
ing. When my lectures are concluded, 
which they will be at the beginning of 
next week, 1 shall try to exercise with 
regular recruits during the morning, and, 
an often as possible, practise shooting at 
a mark. . . . By the end of a 

month, I hope to. be as well drilled as 
.niy recruit wlio is considered to “have 
finished his training. The heavy musket 
gave m^so much trpuble at first, that I 
almost despaired of being able to handle 


it ; but we are able to recover the power.s 
again that we have only lost for want of 
practice. I am happy to say tliat my 
bauds arc growing horny ; for as long as 
they had a delicate bookworm’s skin, the 
musket cut into them terribly. 

I mentioned to you a short tinje since, 
my hopes of getting a secretaryship on 
the general staff. With my small mea- 
sure of physical power, 1 should have 
been a thousand times more useful in 
that ofilce than as a private soldier. The 
friend I have referred to would like me 
to enter the ministry. Perhaps some- 
thing unexpected may yet turn up. Idle, 
or busy about anything but our libera- 
tion, I cannot he now.” 

It is impossible to read the account 
of these stirring tiniesytt-v^ now^ with- 
out asking ourselves whether it is 
probable that oiir own learned •pro- 
fessors of Oxford and (Jam bridge may 
ever have iheir pstriolism put to a 
similar (rial. Perhaps, even under 
similar circumstances, they would act 
the wiser part by limiting themselves 
to patriotic exhortations to the youth 
under their control or inlliiouce. Of 
one thiqg wc feel pcr.'sUiided, that 
there would be no lack of ardour, or 
of martial outhiisiasm, amongst the 
students of our venerable iiuiversities. 
After a few months drilling ami prac- 
tising, there would be raised such a 
corps of riflemen from Oxford and 
Cambridge as lields of battle have 
not often seen. How intelligence /e//v, 
when you put a musket in its hands, 
is as yet but faintly understood. We, 
for our own part, liojte that the 
vohtniunj jyrinaple. will here ai’Ouse 
itself ill time, and tlo its bidding 
nobly. For as to that ordinary mili- 
tia, which i.s neither voluntary service 
nor thorough discipline, where there 
is neither intelligence, nor ardour, nor 
’professional spirit, nor any one good 
quality of a soldier, we have no con- 
fidence ill it whatever : we woild not 
willingly trust our hen-coops to such 
a defence; there is neither body nor 
soul in it. As a reserve force from 
which to recruit for the regular army, 
it may be useful. But* to drill anil 
train a set of unwilling servitors like 
these, with the intention of taking 
the field with them, would be a fatal 
mistake ; for it would lull the nation 
into a false sense of security. But a 
regiment of volunteers of the spirited 
and iutclligcnt youth of England, wc 
would match with entire confidence 
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against an equal number of any troops 
in the world. Why should not there 
be permanent rifle-clubs established 
in every university, and in every town? 
These, and onr standing army, in- 
creased to its necessary complement, 
would constitute a safe defence. Vo- 
lujitecrs, it is said, cannot be kept 
together except in momenta of excite- 
ment. And this was true while the 
volunteers had only to drill and to 
march ; but practice with the rifle is 
itself as great an amusement as 
archery, or boating, or cricket, dr any 
other that engages the active spirit 
of our youth. There is a skill to be 
acquired which would i)roin])t emula- 
tion. There is an art to learn. These 
clubs would meet together, both for 
coniyjetition, and for the purpose of 
practising’ military evolutions on a 
larger scale, an<l thus the spirit of the 
institution w'ould bo maintained, and 
its utility increased. Nor would it be 
difficult to suggest some honorary 
privilege which might be attached to 
the volunteer rifleman. Such, we arc 
persuaded, is the kind of militia wlTicli 
England ought to have for her de- 
fence ; .such, wc are persna<led, is the 
only force, beside th(j standing army, 
on which any reliance cjiii safely be 
placed. 

All honour to the historian who 
unravels for us the obscurities of the 
past ! Nevertheless, one simple truth 
will stare 113 in the face. Wc take 
infinite pains to understand the Ho- 
man I'omitin ; we read, not wdthont 
considerable labour, somo pages of 
Thucydides ; yet the dail}’^ Eiiglisli 
newspaper has been bringing to our 
door accounts of a political experi- 
ment now enacting before ns, more 
curious and more instructive than 
Roman and Grecian liistoiy can sup- 
ply. The experiment, which has been 
fairlj^eiformcd on a neighbouring 
shore, gives a more profound lesson, 
and a far more important one, than 
twenty' Peloponnesian wars. That 
experiment has demonstrated to us 
that, by going low enough^ you may 
obtain a public opinion that shall 
sanction a tyranny over the whole 
intelligence of the country. A man 
who, whatever his abilities, had ac- 
quired no celebrity in civil or military 
life, inherits a name ; with that 
name be appeals to the universal 
^utlrage of France; and universal 


France gives him permission to do 
what hew'ill with her laws and insti- 
tutions — to destroy her parliament — 
to silence her press — to banish philo- 
sophy from her colleges. It is a lesson 
of the utmost importance ; and more- 
over, a fact which, at the present 
moment, justifies some alarm. It is 
not intcHigcnt Franco wo have for our 
neighbour, but a power which repre- 
sents its military and its populace, 
and w'hich surely, if wre are to calcu- 
late on its duration, is of a very ter- 
rific character. Bat we must pursue 
our biographical sketch of the life of 
Niebuhr. 

Although our professor never ac- 
tually shoulders that mnsket of wdiich 
W’e have seen him practising the use, 
.and gets 110 nearer to the smoke of 
powder than to survey the battle of 
Bautzen from the heights, he is in- 
volved in all the civil turmoils of the 
time. He is summoned to Dresden, 
where the King of Prussia and the 
Kmjicror of Russia arc in conference 
together. I Ic follOAVS the Sovereigns to 
Prague ; he is again despatched to Hol- 
land, to negotiate there for subsidies 
wdtU the English commissioners. Sad- 
dest event of all, his domestic hap- 
piness receives a fatal blow in the 
death of his wifb. She must have 
been a 'woman of tondei’ spirit and 
elevated character. She enrored ar- 
dently into all the pursuits, and 
shared all the fame, of her husband. 
A few days before her death, Nie- 
buhr, as he w^as holding her in his 
arras, asked her if there was no plea- 
sure that ho couUl give her-— nothing 
that he could do for her sake. She 
replied, with a look of unutterabio 
love, “ Yon shall finish your history, 
whether I live or die.” 

The history, however, proceeded 
very slowly. When public tranquil- 
lity was ro.sfored, N'ebuhr did not 
return to his professor’s chair ; ho 
'iveiit, as is very generally known, to 
Rome on a'diplomatic mission. Hero 
he spent a considerable portion of his 
life; and although his residence in 
that city migli t seem peculiarly favour- 
able to his great undertaking, yet it 
proved otheryvisc j— either his time was 
occupied in the business or the cere- 
monial attached to his appointment, 
or his mind was unhinged. Besides, 
we have seen, from his own confession, 
that be needed such stimulants as 
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tliose he found at Berlin, of friends, 
and conversation, and a literary duty, 
to keep him to one train of inquiry 
or of labour. It was very much the 
habit of bis mind to propose to liimself 
numerous works or literary investiga- 
tions. Wc have Amongst his loose 
memoranda of an earlier date one 
•headed thus, “ Works which I have 
to complete.” The list comprises no 
less than seven works, every one of 
wliick would have been a laborious 
undertaking. No scheme or outline 
of these several projected books was 
to bo found, but the writer of the 
Memoir before us remarks that wc arc 
not to infer froili this that such me- 
moranda contain mere projects, to- 
wards whose execution no step was 
ever taken. 

“ That Niebuhr proposed,” saya ‘Madame 
Jlcnslcr, “ any such work to himself, was 
a eertain sign that he had read and 
choiight deeply on the bubjeet; but he 
was able to trust so implicitly to his ex- 
traordinary memory, that he Jicvcr com- 
mitted any portion of hia essays to paper 
till the whole was complete in his own 
mind. His memory was so wonderfully 
retentive that he scarcely ever forgot 
anything which he had once heard or* 
read, and the facts ho knew remained 
present to him at all times, even in their 
minutest details. 

“His wife and sister once playfully 
took up Gibbon, and asked liiiii questions 
from the table of coiitcuts about the most 
trivial things, by way of testing his me- 
mory. They carried on the examination 
till they were tired, and gave up all hope 
of even detecting him in a momentary 
uncertainty, though he was at the same 
time engaged in writing on some other 
subject.” 

Niebuhr married a second time. 
Madame Ilcnslcr, accoiiipauied by her 
niece, had visited him in his affliction ; 
their i)rcsence gradually cheered him ; 
and Margaret Ileuslcr, the niece, 
“soothed him with her gentle atten- 
tions, and gave him peculiar pleasure 
with her sweet singing. After some 
time he engaged himself to her, and 
married her before he left Berlin.” 

We have now to follow him to 
Rome. The correspondence is here, 
as indeed throughout these volumes, 
very eutertaliiing *, and it would be 
utterly impossible to convoy to our 
readert^^in our brief survey, a biir 
impres^u of the sort of interest this 
work possesses. The memoir may be 


regarded as merely explanatory of the 
letters, and the letters themselves are 
not distinguished so much by remark- 
able passages as by a constantly sus- 
tained interest. They are not learned, 
for the erudite portion of the corre- 
spondence has been omitted, but they 
are never trivial; they perpetually 
suggest some topic of reflection, aud 
are thoroughly imbued with the cha- 
racter and personality of the writer. 
We have ^ lately had several biogra- 
phies of eminent men written on the 
same plan, the letters being set forth 
as the most faithful portraiture of the 
man ; but in none of these, so far as we 
can recall them to mind, arc the letters 
at once so valuable iu therasclvcs, 
and so curious for the insight they 
give us into the character and feelings 
of the writer. 

in reading Niebuhr’s letters from 
Italy, we must always bear in mind 
.that they arc written by one of vvarm 
and somewhat irascible temper, and 
who has a staiidanl of moral excel- 
lence w'hicli would be thought of a 
most inconveuient altitude by the 
pct>plc of any country in Europe. He 
is honest as the day, but open to re- 
ceive very sudden and umcli too 
strong impressions. We must also 
look at the date of his letters, and 
ask ourselves what changes may have 
taken place since Niebuhr wrote. 
With those precautions, they will be 
found to convey many very instruc- 
tive hints. From his first entrance 
into Italy to the last hour of his resi- 
dence, lie expresses the same opinion 
of the low standard of intellectual 
culture amongst its cducateil classes. 
Whilst he is yet at Florence, ho writes 
thus : — 

My preconceived opinion of the 
scholars and higher classes in Italy has 
proved perfectly correct, as 1 was con- 
vinced would be the case, because 1 pos- 
sessed sufficient data to form an accurate 
idea of tliem. I have always allowed 
the existence of individual exceptions, as 
regards erudition; but even in these cases, 
there is not tliat cultivation of the whole 
man which we demand aud <leciii indis- 
pensable. 1 have become acquainted with 
two or three literary men of real ability; 
but, iu the first place, they are old men, 
who have only a few years longer to live; 
and when they are gone, Italy will be, as 
they say themselves, in a state of bar- 
barism; and, in the second, they are liko 
statues wrought to be placed in a friezo 
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oil tho wall— the <>ide turned towards you 
is of iinii^hed beauty, the other unhewn 
stone. They arc innch what our scholars 
may have been .sixty or eighty years ago. 
No one feels himself a citizen. . . . 

" The three genuine and iutellectiial 
scholars of my acquaintance, Morelli, 
(laratoiii, and Fontana, are all ecclesias- 
tics. They are, however, only ecclesias- 
tics by profession, for 1 have not found in 
tliem the slightest trace either of a belief 
in tiio dogmas of Catholicism, or of the 
pietism which you meet with in Germany. 
When an Italian has once cettted to be a 
slate of the Church, he neter seems to 
trouble his head about such matters at all. 
Metaphysical speeulatwns arc utterly 
fnrchjn to his nature, as they iPere to the 
old Homans. Hence the vacuity of mind 
which* has become general since the sup- 
pression of freedom, except in the case 
of those who find a sphei’e of action in 
writing literary and historical memoirs. 
Their public men are iiniiieasurably be- 
hind the Germans in knowledge and cul- 
tivation.” 

What matter for reflection there 
is here, the reader will not need our 
assistance to point out. Let those 
who censure Protestantism for tho 
spirit of speculation it is connected 
with, either as cause or effect, con- 
sider how important a part that spe- 
cnlathc tendency plays in^sustaining 
the intellectual activity of a people. 

When Niebuhr arrives at Pome, 
the picture that he draws is still 
darker. Even the antiquities of the 
city seem to have given him little 
pleasure ; ho was more disturbed at 
what had been taken away than gra- 
tified by the little that reraaitied. 
Then, although lie W'oll knew that 
the life of an ambassador at liK^me 
could not bo free from restraint and 
interruption, yet the courtly formali- 
ties he was conipelled to observe were 
far more vexatious than be had anti- 
cipated. Housekeeping, too, per- 
plexed him. Things wore dear, and 
men* not too honest. “ Without a 
written agreement pothing can be 
done.” In a letter to Savigny„hc 
writes thus : — 

“ Home has no right to its name ; at 
most, it should be called New Home. 
Not one single street here goes in the 
same direction as the old one ; it is an 
entirely foreign vegetation that has 
grown up on a p^rt of the old soil, as 
insignificant and thoroughly modern in 
its style as po.ssible, without nationality, 
without history. It is very characteri.^tic 


that the really ancient and the modem 
city lie almost side by side. 

“ There are nowhere any remains of 
anything that it was possible to remove. 
The ruins all date from the time. of the 
emperors ; and he who can get up an 
enthusiasm about iliem, must at least 
rank Martial and Sophocles together. . 

. . St i^eter’s, the Sistine Chapel, and 

the Loggie, are certainly splendid ; but' 
even St Peter’s is disfigured internally 
by the wretched statues and decorations. 

. . . Science is utterly extinct here. 

Of philologists, there is none worthy of 
the name except the aged De Hossi, 
who is near his end. The people are 
apathetic. 

“ This, then, is the country and place 
in which my life is to be passt'd ! It is 
blit a pour amends that I can get from 
libraries, and yet my only hope is from 
the Vatican. That we may he crossed 
in every way, this is closed till the 5th 
of November, and to have it opened 
sooner is out of the question ; in other 
respects, nil possible facilities have been 
promised me by the Pope himself, Cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi, Moiisignor Testi, and the 
Prefect of the library, Monsignor Baldi. 
This last is now engaged in printing, at 
his own cost, a work on which he has ex- 
pended ‘-lx hundred sciidi, without liope 
of receiving any compensation for it. It 
is on seventeen passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, in which he has found the cros.s 
mentioned by name. ... At Teriii, 
1 found the old art of land-surveying still 
extant : 1 rode along what was probably 
an aiici(‘iit ' limes,* found the ‘rigor,’ and 
the ‘ V. I’edes.* I shall go there again, 
if 1 live till next autumn. It is a charm- 
ing place. There are at least fifty houses 
in the town, among tircm one very large, 
which date from the Homan times, and 
wliich have never yet been observed or 
described by any traveller. Several of 
the churches are Homan private houses. 
If one could but discover iii Rome any- 
thing like this ! 1 long iiiex])reasibly to 

have it for my burial-place. Everytliiiig 
is ancient in Tdrni and its neighbour- 
hood — even the mode of preparing the 
wine. Oh to have h^u in Italy five 
hundred yeai's ago ! ” 

One of tho most agreeable topics 
mentioned in the period of his bio- 
gi-aphy, is the interest Niebuhr took 
in the new school of German art then 
springing up at Rome. Every one, 
from prints and engravings, if from 
no other source, is now acquainted 
with the works of Cornelius, Over- 
beck, Voit, Schadow, and others. 
They were then struggling with all the 
usual diflienUics of unemployed and 
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unrecognised genius. Niebuhr nei- 
ther lyossessed, nor affected to possess, 
any special knowledge of art, but he 
was delighted witli the genuine enthu- 
siasm of hia fellow-countrymen ; ho 
kindled in their society ; he was per- 
suaded of their great talent, and 
exerted whatever iiiilaence he pos- 
sessed in obtaining for them some 
high employment. He wished that 
the interior of some church or other 
])iiblic building should be placed at 
their disposal, to decorate it with suit- 
able paintings. The scattered notices 
that we find here of these artists we 
pass over very iinwilUiigl}^ but we 
must necessarily coniine ourselves to 
the course of our narrative. 

By his first wife, Miebuhr had no 
fainfly. 1 1 is second, (hetchm as she 
is affectionately called — and who, we 
may observe hi passing, is described 
as erpially amiable, though not quite 
so intellectual or cultivated as the 
tirst — brought him several children, 
one son and three daughters. The 
birth of his son, April 1817, >vas an 
event which gave him the keenest 
delight, and kindled in all tlieir fer- 
vour his naturally ardent alfections. 
It was the first thing, we are told, 
that really diai)elk*d the melancholy 
that foil on iiiin after' the loss of his 
Milly. It is curious and touching to 
note how he mingled up his remi- 
niscences of his tirst wife with this 
gift brought him by the second, 
'Writing to Madame Ileiisler, he 
says : — 

** The trial is over, but it lias been a 
terrible trial. How Greiehcii reioiees in 
the possession of her darling rhihl after 
all her suflering, yon can well imagine. 
Her patience was iiideseiLbable. la iny 
terrible anxiety I prayed luoFt earnestly, 
ami ehtreated my Milly, too. for helft. I 
•zomforted Gretciien 'tcith tUllmf her that 
M/lly iFould nt'nd hdp.'^ 

Then come plans for the education 
of the boy. How much does the fol- 
lowing brief extract suggest 1 — 

I am thinking a great deal abouAiis 
education. I told you a little while ago 
how I intended to teach him the ancient 
languages very early, by practice. 1 
wish the child to believe all that is told 
him ; and 1 now think you writp in an 
assertion whieh 1 have formerly disputed, 
that it is better to tell children no tales, 
blit lM>keep to the i>oets. But while I 
fihall repeat and read the old- poets to 
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him in such a way that he will undoubt- 
edly take the gods and heroes for histo- 
rical beings, 1 shall tell him, aff the same 
time, that the ancients iiad only an im- 
perfect knowledge of the true God, and 
that those gods were overthrown when 
Christ came into the world. He shall 
believe in tlie letter of the Old and New 
Tehtamonts, and L shall nurture in him 
from his infancy a firm faith in all that I 
have lost, or feel uncertain about.” 

On the opposite page we read the 
following letter to the same corre- 
spondent, Madame Ilcnsler : — 

" J have spent yesterday and last night 
ill thinking of my Milly, and this day, 
too, is sacred to these recollections. I 
saw her a few days ago in a dream. She 
seemed as if retiiriniig to mo after a long 
separation. 1 felt uiicertain, as one so 
often tloes in dreams, whether slio was 
living on this eartli, or only appeared 
on it for a transient visit. She greeted 
me as if after a long absence, aAed has- 
t'd u after the child ^ and took it in her arms. 
Happy are tho.se who can cherish 
such a hallowing remembrance as that of 
the departure of my Milly with pious 
faith, trusting for a brighter and eternal 
spring. Such a faith cannot be acquired 
by one’s own efforts. Oh that it may 
one day be my portion I ” 

“ My sou shall have a firm faith in 
all that I have lost, or feel uncertain 
about !” May^ the paternal hope, and 
the paternal confidence in its own 
‘•plans of education,” be fully justi- 
fied. 

(>ne thing appears evident, that a 
residence at Home (at least at the 
perloil wlien Niebuhr wrote) could 
not be vpiy propitious to the cultiva- 
tion of faith ill educated minds. 
AVhat is brought before us very 
vividly in Ihesi; letters, and without 
any jmrposcd design, is the combina- 
tion of cold, worldly formalism, not to 
say hypociisy, with harsh intolerant 
measures. The priesthood, with 
whom Niebuhr mingles, detest fana- 
ticism, yet act ivith systematic 
bigotry. ^Vliat union can be more 
repulsive than this— the cold heart 
and the heavy hand I A pious 
Chaldean, a man of great ability, 
comes to Rome to get a Bible printed 
there in his native language, under 
the censorship of the Propaganda. 
He applies to Niebuhr to assist him 
wdth money ; Niebuhr exerts himself 
ill bis cause. The Chaldean is 
banished from Rome. His oficnce is 
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not, as might pcrh«aps be apprehended, 
the wish to print the Bible ; he has 
accepted assistance from our Bible 
^cicty in carrying out his scheme. 
Ill sharp contrast with bigoted con- 
duct of this description, we have 
Niebuhr’s general impression of the 
utter coldness of heart amongst the 
ecclesiastics at Rome. They run as 
follows — (the R, in this extract 
stands for Riugseis, a physician who 
had accompanied the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria to Rome, and who w^s a 
zealous and pious Catholic) : — 

** About the Italians you will have 
heard R’s. ‘testimony, and we Protestants 
can leave it to him to paint the clergy, 
and the state of religion in this country. 
In fact, we are all cold and dead com- 
pared to his indignation. llis society 
has been a great pleasure to us all, even 
to our reserved friend Bckkcr, who in 
general turns pale at the very thought of 
Popery, and finds me far too iiidiilgeiit. 
With an enthusiast so full of heart as U. 
you can get on ; between such a luxu- 
riance of fancy and the unshackled rea- 
son, there is much such an analogy as 
subsists between science and art ; whilst, 
on the contrary, the slavish subjection to 
the Churoli is ghastly death. 'J'lie most 
superficial prophet of so-called enlighten- 
raent cannot have a more sincere aversion 
to enthusiasm than the Roman priest- 
hood ; and, in fact, their superstition 
bears no trace of it. Little as the 
admirers of Italy care for my words, I 
know that 1 am perfectly correct in say- 
ing, that even among the laity you cannot 
discover a vestige of piety.” 

Meanwhile the years puss on, and 
the education of the little boy really 
begins. Niebuhr says he succeeds in 
the task better than he could venture 
to hope. Our readers cannot but bo 
curious to know what was the counsc 
of instruction the great historian 
pursued. 

“ Marciis already know.s no inconsider- 
able number of Latin words, and he under- 
stands grammar so well that 1 can now 
set him to learn parts of the conjunctions 
without their toasing him like dead mat- 
ter : he derives many of the forms from 
his own feeling. 1 am reading with him 
selected chapters from Hygin’s Mytholo- 
yicum — a book which perhaps it is not 
easy to use for this purpose, and which 
yet is more suited to it than any other, 
from the absence of formal periods, and 
tlie interest of the narrative. For Ger- 
man, 1 write fragments of the Greek 
mythology for him. I began with the 
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history of the Argonauts ; 1 have iiov 
got to the history of Hercules. 1 giv< 
everything in a very free and picturesque 
style, so that it is as exciting as poetry 
to him : and, iu fact, ho reads it with 
such delight that we are often inter- 
rupted by his cries of joy. The child is 
quite devoted to me ; but this educating 
costs me a great deal of time. However, 
1 have had my share of life, and 1 shall 
consider it as a reward for my labours if 
this young life be as fully and richly 
developed as lies within my power. 

Unexpected thoughts often escape 
him. Two days ago lie was sitting be- 
side me an<l began, * Father, the ancients 
believed in the old gods ; but they must 
have believed also in the true God. The 
old gods were just like men.*” 

All this time we have said nothing 
of the political embassy of Niebulir. 
He w'as appointed ambassador to 
Rome to negotiate a concordat with 
the Pope. But it appears that seve- 
ral years elapsed before he received 
his instructions from his own court. 
Wc hardly know, therefore, whether 
to say that the negotiations were 
prolonged, or that their commence- 
ment had been delayed. Niebuhr 
alwjiys speaks in high terms of the 
Pope, (Pius VII.,) as a man every 
way estimable. Between them a 
very friendly feeling seems to have 
subsisted. . There does not appear, 
therefore, to have been any peculiar 
or vexatious delay on the part of the 
Holy See. After Niebuhr had been 
ill Rome more than four years, Count 
llaidcnbcrg, the Prussian minister, 
who had been attending the con- 
ference at Laybach, made his appear- 
ance on the scene. .To him, as we 
gather from the very brief account 
before us, was attributed with some 
unfairness the merit of concluding the 
negotiations. However this might 
be, the terms of this concordat were 
at length agreed upon, and Niebuhr 
had no longer any peculiar mission to 
detain him at Romo. Shortly after- 
wards he petitioned for leave of 
abipnee, and returned to Germany. 
He never went back again to Rome, 
but happily resumed the professor’s 
chair — this time, however, in the 
University of Bonn ; or rather ho 
delivered lectures at Bonn, for it does 
not appear that he was an appointed 
professor. 

But before we leave Rome for 
Bonn, or diplomacy for the profes- 
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serial dutieSj we must glance at a 
little essay given us in the appendix, 
written by Chevalier Bunsen, and 
entitled Niebuhr as a Diplomatist in 
Rome. Bunsen was, during part of 
this period, secretary to the embassy, 
and of course in perpetual communi- 
cation with Niebuhr. The few anec- 
dotes he relates present ns with a 
very distinct picture of this German 
Cato amongst the modern Homans. 
Judging by what are popularly under- 
stood to be the qualilications of a 
diplomatist, wo should certaiuly say 
that our historian was by no means 
peculiarly fitted for this department 
of the public service, lie was an 
unbending man, had much of the 
stoic in ids principles, though very 
little of the stoic in his afiectioA, and 
w'as more disposed to check or crush 
the hollow frivolity about him than 
to yield to it, or to play ^ith it. lie 
couid throw a whole dinner-table into 
consternation, by solemnly denouncing 
the tone of levity which the conver- 
sation had assumed. At the house of 
some prince in Borne the events then 
transpiring in Greece had led Niebuhr 
to speak with earnestness on the 
future destiny of the Christian Hel- 
lenes. On the first pause that 
occurred, a fashionable diner-out con- 
trived to turn the conversation, and 
in a few moments the whole table 
was alive with a discussion — on this 
important point, whether a certain 
compound sold at the Koman coflee- 
honscs, under the slang name of 
“ aurora,” was mostly coffee or mostly 
chocolate! Niebuhr sat silent for 
some time ; but he, too, took advan- 
tage of the next pause to express his 
indignation and surprise, that “ in 
such times, and with such events 
occurring around us, we should be 
entertained with such miserable 
trilles!” For a short time all were 
mute. Not a very diplomatic style, 
we should say, of conversation. 

It was very characteristic of such n 
man, that, on the occasion of giving a 
grand entertainment in his character 
of ambassador, he should have the 
music of the Sistinc Chapel performed 
in his house. He detested the mo- 
dern Italian opSratic music, lie 
thought it becoming his embassa- 
dorial position that something na- 
tional ^ould bo selected. He there- 
fore chose that celebrated music which 


all foreigners make it a point of duty 
to go and listen to at tliQ SIstine 
Chapel during Passion Week. AVTien 
the gay assemblage, after an animated 
conversation, repaired for the concert 
to the brilliantly lighted saloon, a 
choir of sixteen singers from tho 
chapel filled the air with their solemn 
strains. We do not wonder, as 
Chevalier Bunsen says, that “ the 
assembly >vas evidently seized with a 
peculiar feeling,” or that many of 
them stole away to something they 
thought more amusing. 

Even his connection ■with the 
learned men of Rome w'as not of long 
continuance. But this was owing to 
no ivant of sympathy in their studies 
or pursuits on the part of Niebuhr, as 
the following anecdote will testify — 
(those who know Leopardi as a poet 
will read it with peculiar interest) : — 

“ I still remember the day when he 
(Niebuhr) entered with iiiiwonlcd viva- 
city the office ill which I was writing, 
and exclaimed, ‘ 1 luu&t drive out directly 
to seek out the greatest philological 
genius of Italy that I have as yet heard 
of, and make his acquaintance. Just 
look at the man’s critical remarks upon 
tlic. Chronicle of Eusebius. What acute- 
ness ! What real erudition 1 I have 
ncvqr seen anything like it before in this 
country — I must see the man.’ 

“ In two liuurs he came back. ‘ I 
found him at last with a great deal of 
trouble, in a garret of the ]’ala/./.o Mattel. 
Instead of a man of mature age, J found 
a youth of two or tliree and twenty, 
deformed, weakly, and who has never had 
a good teacher, but lias fed his intellect 
upon the books of his grandfather, iu his 
father’s house at Bocanati ; has read 
the classics and the Fathers ; is, at the 
same time, as I hear, one of the first 
poets and writers of his nation, and is 
witHal poor, neglected, and evidently 
depressed. One’ secs in him what genius 
this richly endowed nation possesses.* 
Capei has given a pleasing and true 
description of the astonishment expe- 
rienced by both the great men at their 
first meeting ; of the tender affection with 
which Niebuhr regarded Leopardi, and 
all that he did for him.” 

Our dimiuisliiug space warns us 
that we must limit ourselves to the 
last scene of the life and labours of 
Niebuhr. After some intervals spent 
at Berlin, he took up his residence at 
Bonn, recommenced his lectures, re- 
commenced his Histoiy. Before pro- 
ceeding further in his task, he found 
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it necessary to revise the two volumes 
already published. In thia revision 
he engaged so zealously that he 
almost re-wrote them. The third 
volume, as is well known, was not 
published in his lifetime : the manu- 
script was revised for the press by his 
friend and disciple, Professor Classen. 

This and other manuscripts ran the 
risk of being consumed by the flames ; 
for his new house, in the 'planning 
and arraugemeiit of which he had 
taken much pleasnre, was burnt down 
on- the night of the fitli February 
1830. It was indeed a misfortune, 
he said, but ho did not fool as he felt 
“ that night when lie was near head- 
quarters at the battle of Ilautzen, 
aud believed the cause of his country 
to be, if not lost^ in the most immi- 
nent peril.*’ But though much else 
was destroyed, the books and papers 
were preserved ; and there was groat 
rejoicing when here and there a pre- 
cious treasure was found again, which 
had been looked on as lost ; and the 
reappearance of the longed-for manu- 
script of the second volume of the 
histoiy (then going through the press) 
was greeted with hearty cheers. 

The prospect of,pubUc alVairs, now 
embroiled by the i>eiich Hevolutioii 
of 1830, seems to have disturbed«him 
more than the loss of his house. 
From the .selfisliiiess ol the governing 
party, and the rashness of their oppo- 
nents, ho was disposed to predict the 
satldest I’csults — loss of freedom, civil 
and religious. In fifty years,” he 
says in one place, “ aiul .probably 
much less, there will be no trace left of 
free institutions, or the freedom of the 
press, throughout all Europe — at least 
on the Continent.” In this enforced 
dai*kness, Protestantism would,,, of 
course, have no chance against her 
great antagonist. Wherever the spirit 
of mental freedom decays, the Homan 
Catholic must triumph. He says, 
“ Already, all the old evils have 
awakened to full activity ; all the 
priestcraft, all, even the most gigantic 
plans for conquest and subjugation ; 
and there is no doubt that they are 
secretly aiming at, and working to- 
wards, a religious war, aud all that 
tends to bring it on.” 

The interest which Niebuhr took 
in the public events of Europe was 
indirectly the cause of his last illnes.s. 
One evening he spent a considerable 


time waiting and reading In the hot 
news-room, without taking off his 
thick fur cloak, and then returned 
home through the cold frosty night 
air, heated in mind and body. He 
looked in, as he passed, on his friend 
Classen, to unburden some portion of 
his fervid cares for the universal com- 
monwealth. “ But,” said he, I 
have taken a severe chill, I must go 
to bed.” And from the conch he 
then sought he never rose again. 

On the afternoon of the 1st of Janu- 
ary 1830,” thus concludes the account of 
his last days which wc have from the 
pen of Professor Classen, “ he .sank into 
a dreamy slumber : once, on awakening, 
he said that pleasant images floated be- 
fore him ill sleep; now and then he spoke 
Frejicl0iiu his dreams; probably he felt 
himself in the presence of his departed 
friend De Sorre. As the night gathered, 
consciousness gradually faded away; lie 
woke lip once more about midnight, when 
the last remedy was admijii.stered-; he 
recognised in it a medicine of doubtful 
operation, never resorted to but in 
extreme oases, and said in a faint voice, 
* What essential substance is this 1 Am I 
so far gone % * These were his last words ; 
he sank back on his pillow, and within an 
hour his noble heart had ceased to beat.” 

Any attempt at the final estimate 
of Niebuhr as a lilstoriau, we have 
already said wo shall not make. The 
permanence* of the structure that he 
has reared must be tested by time 
and the labours of many scholars. 
Indeed, whore a i*epntation like this 
is concerned, old fgither Time will be 
slow in his operations — he is a long 
while trimming the balance and 
shuffling the weights — perhaps now 
weights are to- be made. Niebuhr’s 
great and salutary inlluenco in Histori- 
cal literature, we repeat, is undeniable ; 
and this signal merit will always bo 
accorded to him. For his character 
as a man, this is oetter portrayed 
even by the few extracts we have 
been able to make from his letters, 
than by any summary or description 
wo could give. But these extracts 
have necessarily been brief, and are 
unavoidably taken, here and there, 
from letters which it would have been 
much more desirable to quote in ex^ 
tenso, and therefoi% wo rocomiiiend 
every reader who can bestow the 
leisure, to read these volumes for him- 
self. He will find them, in the best 
sense of the word, very amusing^ 
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The recent death of the Poet Moore 
has rendered it incumbent on ns, as 
takin{< an interest in the literary 
honour of the empire, to give a brief 
sketch of his career. In this outline 
wo scarcely need say that we shall be 
guided by the most perfect impar- 
tiality. We have the duo feeling for 
the memory of genius, and the duo 
respect for the sacHedness of the grave, 
'riiongh diftering from Moore in poli- 
tical opinions, we shall be willing to 
give him the praise' of sincerity ; and, 
f hough declining panegyric, wc shall 
with equal willingness give oiir tri- 
bute to the talents which adorned his 
country. 

Lt is to be hoped that a Memoir 
wiir be supplied by some of those 
friends to whose known ability such 
a. work can be intrusted ; and with as 
much of his personal corresiioiidence, 
and personal history, as may bo con- 
sistent with the feelings of, his family 
and the regard for his fanic. 

• Thomas Moore was born in Dublin 
on the 30th of Afay 1780. His 
])are])tage was Immble; but it is the 
glory of Britain to disregard pedigree, 
where nature has given ,the ability 
which leads to distinction. 

I’lic period at which Moore linst 
came before the public eye was one 
singularly exciting to Ireland. The 
Civil War under James IL had left 
bitterness in the Roman Catholic 
mind, and the Penal Laws gave ample 
topics for the declaimers. But, from 
the commencement of the reign of 
Crcorgc III., those laws had under- 
gone a course of extinction, and all 
the harsher parts of their pressure 
were gradually abolished. 

Weave not the panegyrists of those 
laws ; they erred, in making the reli- 
hefief of the Romanist an object 
of penalty. Faith, let it be of what- 
ever blindness, cannot be enlightened 
by force of law. But we are to re- 
member, that the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics had been in arms against their 
sovereign ; that they had shed Eng- 
lish blood ill the quarrel of a religion 
notoriously persecuting ; that they 
had taught foreign troops into the 
country in aid of their rebellion;. and 


that they had formed an alliance with 
France, then at war with England. 
It was further to be i emembered, that 
in their Parliament under a returned 
rebel, who had abdicated the throne 
of both islands — and whose success 
would have made Ireland a vassal, as 
he himself was a pensioner, of France 
— they had coirtiscated (against the 
most solemn promises) the property 
of two hundred leading Protestants, 
and would have eventually coiitis- 
cated the whole property of Protest- 
autism. 

Ireland had made itself a Held of 
battle, and the only relief for its 
emergencies w.as to make it a 
son. 

The wisdom of that measure was 
shown in its fruits — the true test of 
all statesmanship : Ireland remained 
undisturbed for sevcnti/ years. During 
the party and popular frritatious of 
the two first Brunswick reigns, during 
the two Scottish invasions of L715 and 
1715, and during the American war, 
Ireland was perfectly tramiiiil — cer- 
tainly not through loyalty, and as cer- 
tainly through law. At that time 
there was no favoured party of agita- 
tion — no fcicti(»ii sullercd to clamour 
itself into place, and the country into 
tumult. There was no relaxation of 
the laws of the land for scandalous 
intrigue or insolent importunity. Tho 
rule was strict, and strictly adniiiii.s- 
tered ; no manufacture of grievance 
was ])ermitted to give a livelihood to 
a disturber, and no celebrity was in 
the power of a demagogue, but the 
ascent to the pillory. Coiiunoo sense, 
public justice, and vigilant law, were 
the triad which governed Ireland, and 
their fruits were seen in the most 
rapid, vigorous, and extensive im- 
provement of tho country. No king- 
dom of Europe had ever so quickly 
obliterated the traces of civil war. 
Improvement was visible, in every 
form of national progress. Ireland 
had previously been a country of pas- 
ture, and, of course, of depopulation : 
it became a country of tillage. It had 
formerly been totally destitute of com- 
merce: it now pushed its trade to the 
thriving States of America, and grew 
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in wealth by the hour. It was for- 
merly compelled, by the want of native 
Tnamifacturcs, to purchase the cloth- 
ing of its population from England : 
it now established the northern pro- 
vince ns an emporium of the linen 
trade, which it still holds, and which 
is more than a gold mine to a crowded 
population. 

Tlio increase of human life in Ire- 
land was perhaps the most memorable 
in the annals of statistics. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 
the population was calculated at little 
more than 700,000. It now started 
forth by millions. And the national 
increase of wealth, intelligence, and 
public spirit, was shown in a man- 
ner equally significant and singular. 
Ireland had the honour of inventhuj 
(if we may use the word) the Volun- 
teers. The threat of a French in- 
vasion had alarmed the people, and 
Parliament asked the important 
question of the Viceroy, What forces 
were provided for the defence of 
the kingdoA ? Ilis answer was, 
that he had but 7000 men at bis dis- 
posal. The nation instantly deter- 
mined to take the defence on them- 
selves, and they raised an array such 
as the world had never before seen — 
'wholly spontaneous in Its rise, self- 
equipped, serving without pay, self- 
disciplined— 80,000 men ready for the 
field! 

The armies’ of Greece and Home, 
even when republican, were conscrip- 
turns; the levcc en masse in France 
was compulsory, and the guillotine 
was the recruiting officer ; the gigan- 
tic columns of the Imperial armies 
were chiefly raised under the absolute 
scourge. The laml-stunn of the Ger- 
mans was created under the rigidity 
of a system which drove the whole 
population into the field — rightly and 
righteously drove them ; for what but 
the low selfishness of brawling and 
bustling Kadicalism, or the petty 
penury of superannuated avarice, 
'would declare it a hardship to defend 
one’s ow'ii country, or liesicate to pay 
the manly and necessary expendi- 
ture which fitted them for that de- 
fence ? But Ireland, without hesita- 
tion, and without stipulation — without 
the pitiful pusillanimity of a weaver’s 
soul and body, or the shrinking sel- 
fishness of a pawnbroker in the shape 


of a legislator — ^rushed to arms, and 
scared away invasion 1 

The expense of this illustrious effort 
was enormous, the occupation of time 
incalculable — but the act was heroic. 
And let what will come, whether Ire- 
land is to have a career worthy of her 
natural pow^ers, or to perish under the 
ascendancy of her deadly superstition, 
that act will form the brightest jewel 
in her historic diadem, as it will the 
noblest inscription on her tomb. But 
the whole effort implied theprosperity^ 
as well as the patriotism, of the king- 
dom. Paupers cannot equip them- 
selves for the field. The country must 
have had substantial resources to 
meet the expenditure. The arming of 
tlie volunteers would have exhausted 
the treasury of half the sovereigns of 
Europe, and yet the country bore it 
freely, fearlessly, and without feeling 
the slightest embarrassment in those 
efforts which were at the moment 
extending her interests through the 
world. 

We have alluded to this fragment 
of Irish history, because it illustrates 
the system of fraud and falsehood 
under wdiicli protended patriotism in 
Ireland has libelled, and continues to 
libel, England— a system which talks 
of peace, while it is perpetually pro- 
voking hostility ; wiiich boasts of its 
zeal for the country, wdiilc it is cutting 
up every root of national hope ;• and 
which is equally boastful in the streets, 
and cowardly in the field. 

But another crisis came, and the 
manliness of the national character 
was to be tried in a still severer 
emergency. The Penal Laws were 
virtually extinguished, on the pre- 
sumption that Popery was reconcil- 
able by benefits, and that Irish pa- 
triotism was not always the language 
of conspiracy. The mistake wa^oon 
discernible in a Popish League for the 
subversion of the English Government. 
The “ IJqitcd Irishmen” — a name in 
itself a falsehood, for the object was 
to crush one-half of the nation, by 
establishing the tyranny of the other 
— were formed into a League. But 
the League was broken up, not in the 
field, but ill the dungeon, and the in- 
surrection was extinguished by the 
executioner. Wolfe Tone, the Secre- 
tary of the United Irishmen, came 
over, in a French ship of war, to 
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effect the peaceful liberation of his 
“ aggrieved country,” was iniprisoiied, 
and cut his own throat. Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, the licro of novels, and 
the martyr of poetry, lurked in the 
eapital, in the soldierly disguise of a 
milkwoman, was taken in his bed, 
wounded in the arrest, and died of the 
wound. Not one of the leading con- 
spirators died in the field; all who 
were not hanged begged their lives, 
delivered up their secrets for their 
own contemptible safety, and were 
transported to America, there to re- 
cover their courage, and wipe off 
tlioir shame, bj^ libelling England. 

Eiit among the most cruel acts of 
those villains was the attemj)t to 
involve the students of the l-niversity 
in their crime. The!# converts were 
few, and those among the most ob- 
scure ; but those were cftectiially 
ruined. A visitation was hold under 
the Lord Chancellor Clare, and the 
delinquents were chiefly expelled. 
On this occasion Moore was ques- 
tioned. Ills intimacy with the family 
of the Emmctt.s, who seem all to have 
been implicated in the charg^ and his 
peculiar intercourse with inc unfor- 
tunate and guilty liobert Emmett, 
who, a few years after, wa.s hanged 
for open insurrection, rondcrc<l him 
liable to suspicion. lie was accord- 
ingly examined at that formidable 
tribunal. Hut his stature was so 
undersized, his appearance so boyisii, 
and hi.s answers were given with such 
evident simplicity, that, to suppose 
him intrusted with the secrets of 
conspiracy, still Ic.ss the sharer of a 
sanguinary revolt, seemed next to 
impo.s.sible, and he was dismissed 
without animadversion. Thus the 
future author of so many strains on 
the slavery of Ireland, and the ty- 
ranny of England, the publisher of 
such stores — 

“ Of fluent vfTsc, and furious jwoao, 

Sweet songster of fictitious woes” — 

was “ quittc pour la peur,” and sent 
to receive the plaudits of his friends 
for his firmness, and the cautions of his 
own common sense w'ith respect to 
his intimacies for the future. 

Moore’s want of stature was au 
actual misforlunc to him through life, 
which, though not shown with the 
bitteru^s of Byron on his lameness, 


must have been a source of per- 
petual vexation in society. He was 
one of the smallest men, perhaps, in 
existence, above a dwarf. Yet ho 
w'as well-proportioned ; and his lively 
countenance, which looked tho very 
mirror of good-nature, aided by liis 
manners, which had by instinct the 
grace of good society, made his figure, 
after tHe rir.st Introduction, almost 
forgotten. ‘When he had established 
his fame; of course, none adverted to 
defects of any kiml, and the “ liLtlo 
Tom Moore ” of Ireland became the 
Mr Moore of England, by the con- 
sent of all circles. lie possessed, 
also, those gifts which create popu- 
larity. The people of Ireland have 
a remarkable fondness for music, and 
Moore was a musician by nature. 
Of music he knew nothing as a 
science, but he felt its soul. Tlic 
heavy harmonies of (ierinany — in 
which the chief object is to show the 
toil of the performer and the patience 
of his auditory, to press discords into 
the service, and to crupli the very 
sense of pleasure — womd not have 
been endured by the Irish, who, like 
all lovers of the genuine art, prefer 
songs to musical problems, and tc^be 
bewitched rather than be bewildered. 
Moore, accordingly, cultivated the 
finer part — its feeling. He has been 
heard to say, “ that if he had au ori- 
ginal turn "for anything, it was for 
music;” and he certainly produced, in 
his earliest career, some of the most 
original, tender, and tasteful melo- 
dics in existence for the Eiano, which 
he touched with slight, but sulHcicut 
skill ; and, sung to his own soft and 
sweet lines, he realised more of the 
mwjic of music than any performer 
whom we ever heard. 

This subject, however apparently 
trivial, is not trilling in a Memoir of 
Moore; for, independently of its being 
his chief introclnclion into society, it 
was a characteristic of the man. lie 
was tho originator of a style, in wliicli 
he had many imitators, but no equal ; 
and after ho abandoned it for other 
means of shining, almost no fol- 
lower. It was neither Italian, nor, as 
WQ have observed, German; it had 
neither the frivolity of tho French 
school nor the wildness of the Irish ; 
it was exclusively his own — a mix- 
ture of the playful and the pathetic ; 
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sweet, and yet singular ; light, and 
yet often drawing tears. This edect, 
the finest in music — for what taste 
would compare a Sinfouia to a song? — 
he accomplished by the admirable 
management of a sweet voice, though 
but of small compass, accompanied 
by a few chords of the instrument, 
rather filling up the intervals of the 
voice than loading them : tto whole 
rather an exquisite recitation than a 
song ; the singer more the minstrel 
than the musicitm, * 

This description of his early powers, 
however extravagant it may seem to 
strangers, will be recognised as liter- 
ally true b}' those who heard him in 
Ireland, and in the budding of his 
talent. lie was an inventor ; his art 
required the united taste of the com- 
poser and the poet, and this accounts 
for its having perished with liiin. 

iiut a larger field was soon to open 
before Moore. The Rebellion of 1798 
Avas a death-blow to the hopes of all 
thosesanguine speculators who longed 
to become ^'csidcnts of the new re- 
public. It xlrained the national re- 
sources — ^it disgusted the national 
understanding — it made Ireland dis- 
united, and Kngland at once con- 
tom[)tuous of Irish feeling, and sus- 
picions of Irish loyalty. The safety 
of the empire obviously rendered it 
impossible to leave in its rear a nation 
which might throw itself, at a moment’s 
notice, into the arms of France, Spain, 
or America — which had actually soli- 
cited a French army, and which still 
carried on transactions amounting to 
treason at home, and alliance abroad. 
Thus, the regenerators of Ireland, in- 
stead of raising her to a republic, sank 
her into a province. Even the dream 
of national independence was at an 
end ; herrarliaineiit was extinguished, 
and the only reality was the Union. 

Still, though the national pride was 
deeply hurt by the measure, the 
graver judgment of the nation acqui- 
esced in the extinction of the Legis- 
lature. This was the fruit of those 
concessions which had been made by 
the ignorance of (xoverument, and de- 
manded by the intrigues of the Oppo- 
sition. From the period of lowering 
the^franchise to the BomaYi Catholic 
forty-shilling freeholder, the votes of 
the Romish peasantry became to the 
Government a terror, to the Oppo- 


sition a snare, and to both, the 
sources of a new policy. In a few 
sessions more, the Parliament must 
have become almost totally Papist, 
Thus, after much declamation in 
the clubs, and much murmuring in 
the streets — after threats of declar- 
ing the mover of the measure ** an 
enemy to his country” — and after 
a duel between the celebrated Grat- 
tan, the head of the Opposition, and 
Corry, the Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer, the diadem was taken ofi* 
the head of Ireland, and quietly 
lodged in Whitehall. England thence- 
forth became the field of Irish am- 
bition, and the mart of Irish ability. 

Moore came to London apparently 
for the purpose of commencing his 
studies as a b#iister. Whether his 
volatile and fanciful spirit would have 
relished the details of a profession de- 
manding so much labour in its rudi- 
ments, and so much perseverance in 
its pursuit, is now not worth a ques- 
tion, for he probably never opened ft 
book of law ; but he had brought with 
him ajDook of a more congenial kiuil : 
a translation of Anacreon^ to bo pub- 
lished subscription, ami dedicated 
“by permission” to the Prince of 
Wales, (George TV.,) — an honour 
obtained, like all his early popularity, 
through his musical accomplishments. 

Moore was not a scholar, in the 
sense of a Markland or a llentley ; but 
he had the best part of scholarshi]), 
the spirit of his author. The elegance ‘ 
of this versification of tljc old Greek 
lover of “ smile.s and wine ” was 
universally acknowledged. All former 
translations of Anacreon were poor 
and pedantic, to the richness and 
grace of the volume then offered to 
the public eye. 

Whether the original was the work 
of Ionia or Athena ; w'hether one-half 
of the Odea were not imitations in later 
Greek, with Gregory Nazianzen and 
a dozeiT others for their authors ; 
whet her Poly crates or Hipparchus was 
their patron — in short, the questions 
which still perplex Oxford, and break 
the rest of Cambridge — which drive 
both into the logomachies of Teutonic 
criticism, and waste English pens and 
patience on the imported drudgeries 
of the Leipaic press— were matters 
which gave the translator but slight 
trouble. Nature had created him for 
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the translation — the praises of wiae 
and beauty, of howers and sunshine, 
-were a language of his own; they 
formed his style through the greater 
part of his life ; and Cupid and Bac- 
chus never had a laureate more de- 
voted, and more successful. 

After lingering for some years in 
London, f6ted by the great and fol- 
lowed by tiio little, Moore was ap- 
pointed to an office in the West Indies. 
Thus was harshly ‘hazarded the life of 
a man of genius; and the talent which 
was destined to distinguish his coun- 
try was sent to take its chance of the 
yellow fever. Tiie guest of princes 
and the favourite of fashion must 
have I'elt many a pang at finding 
himself • consigned to Bermuda. The 
poetic romance of the still vext 
Berinoothes” was probably insuffi- 
cient to console him for the pavilion 
at Brighton, and the soirees of Port- 
man S(iuHrc. But necessity must not 
deliberate — the res awjusta domi was 
imperative — and the bard submitted to 
banishment with the giace and gaiety 
That never forsook him . The appoint- 
ment was unfortullatc. Connected 
with the public revenue, it had been 
transacted by deputy ; and Moore, on 
Ills arrival, foutul himself answerable 
for the chasms in the official chest. 
Ko one charged him with those 
chasms. But, as the lawyers hold, 
“ the Crown makes no bad debts,” the 
unlucky poet was responsible in a sum 
wliich would have mortgaged all Par- 
nassus, and made the Niue insolvent. 
The appointment was tiually resigned, 
and Moore, solutus negotiis^ shook olf 
the dust of his feet against tlic gates 
of the West Indies. 

Taking advantage of his proximity 
to America, ho now resolved to ^isil 
the groat Kepublic, Canada, and the 
wonder of the Transatlantic w^orld, 
Niagara! 

America was made by Moore the 
subject of some spirited poetry ; but it 
had another ellect, less expected, yet 
eijually natural — it cured him of Jle- 
publicanism. The lofty superstitions 
which haunt the sepulchres of Greece 
and Home, the angry aidbition which 
stimulated the Irish patriot into re- 
volt, or that fantasy of righting the 
wrongs of all mankind, which put live 
coals into the hands of the French- 
man to^eap on the altar of imaginary 


fh»dom, were all extinguished by the 
hard reality Hefore his ^es. He 
found the Americans, as all have 
found them, vigorous, active, and 
persevering in their- own objects ; 
men of canals, coixluroy roads, and 
gigantic warehouses ; sturdy re- 
claimers of the swamp and the forest ; 
bold backwoodsmen, and shrewd citi- 
zens, as they ought to be ; but neither 
poets nor paintei^, nor touched with 
the tcnderncsacs of romance, nor 
penctniting the profound of philoso- 
phy. Even their patriotism startled 
the mourner over the sufferings of the 
fsle of Saints ; and the Ledgiyr^ more 
honoured than the Legend, ad 

his reveries of a 

“ Paradise be3"Oiid tlio maiu. 

Unknown to lucre, lash, and chain.” 

Even t.lnj habits of Hepiiblicnnisni 
were found too primitive to be pleas- 
ing. He had tlio honour of an inter- 
view with ilellcrson, then president; 
and this “four years’ monarch” re- 
ceived ])im in his nightgown and slip- 
pers, and stretched at lua length on a 
sofa. Moore recoiled at this display 
of nonchalance, and would have been 
perfectly jiistitied in turning on his 
heel, and leaving this vulgarism to 
the indulgence of “showing a Bri- 
tisher ” the manners of a “ free and 
intelligent citizen.” This rough spe- 
cimen of freedom disgusted him, as 
W'cll it might ; . and though Kepubli- 
canism in rhyme might still am use 
his fancy, he evidently shrank from 
tlio reality ever alter. 

Canada increased his poetical 
sketches. Me wrote some spirited Odes 
on its stern landscape, and some bitter 
linos on the Unitetl States, in revenge 
for its extinction of his dreams. But, 
with Ainorica, he loft all revolution 
behind him, and never more cast a 
“longing, lingering look” on the 
subversion of thrones. 

On his return to Europe, he found 
it necessary to consitlcr into what 
new path he was to turn. He had 
long left the hope of shining on the 
bcncli ; office wna now closed upon 
him ; authorship was his only re- 
source ; and to authorship he turned 
with all the quickness of his nature, 
sharpeued by the Koman's 

“ MAGISTER ARTIS, VENTlilt.” 
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The exertion became more impor- 
tant to him, from his •having made a 
(lisiuterested match ; and, in the spirit 
of a poet, been contented to take 
beauty as the marriage portion. lie 
now retired into the country, and 
prepared for a life of vigorous author- 
sJjip. In’ this choice, he evidently 
consulted his immediate circumstances 
more than the natural direction of his 
mind. Such a man was made for 
cities ; all his habits were social, and 
he must have languished for society. 
The cooing of doves and the songs 
of nightingales were not the music 
to accompany such verses as these — 

** not yot, ’tid just the liour, 

When pleabure, like the niiilniglit ilower. 

That scorns tho eye of vulgar light. 

Begins to bloom tor sons of night, 

And maids vrlio love the moon." 

We 'Can imagine the look of melan- 
choly with which, after having finished 
his stanzas, Moore gave a moonlight 
glance to the vroods and wilds, as he 
stood at his cottage door, and thought 
of the lively scenes at that moment 
glittering in Loudon. Solitude may 
be the place of tho idiilosophcr, and 
universities the stronghold of science ; 
but, for the knowledge of life, the 
play of character, the vigour of manly 
coinpctitorsliip, and oven the variety 
of views, events, and character, which 
make the true materials of the poetic 
faculty, association with our kind is in- 
dispensable. The poet in retirement 
cither becomes the worship of a circle 
of women, who pamper him with pane- 
gyric, until ho degenerates into silli- 
ness ; or, living alone, becomes the 
worse thing — a worshipper of himself. 
Like a gamson cut off from its sup- 
plies, he lives on short allowance of 
Ideas ; like a hermit, tliinks his rags 
sanctity, and his nonsense Oracles; 
or, like Ilobiuson Crusoe, imagines 
his geese convcrsiblc, and Ids island 
an empire. 

It is true, that Moore suffered less 
•from this famine of poetic food than 
most of his race. His buoyancy of 
spirit never lost sight wliolly of Lon- 
don, and his annual visit to the con- 
certs and conversations of Berkeley 
Square, and other scenes of high life, 
refreshed hia recollections. Bnt 
when ho tells ns that Lalla Roolth 
was written “ amid tho snows of two 
or three Derbyshire winters,” and, in a 


phraseology which seems like apolo- 
gising to himself for this exile, talks 
of his “being enabled by that con^ 
centration of thought, which retirement 
alone can give, to call up around him 
some of the sunniest of his Eastern 
scenes,” the very toil and tiirgidity 
of tho language show us that he felt 
himself in the wrong place. In fact, 
now that naked necks, turned-down 
shirt-collars, and dishevelled hair, no 
longer make poets h la Byron — when 
even the white waistcoats of Yoniig 
Engljind are no longer proof of chi- 
valry — we wish to save the innocent 
hearts and fantastic heads of the ris- 
ing generation from the experiment 
which Don Quixote perfonnod so 
little to the satisfaction of Sauclio 
Panza in the desert. We never 
heard of a great poet living a .lmndred 
miles from a metropolis. Contigiiily 
to the world of men and women was 
essential. All the leaders of the 
tribe lived as near London as they 
could. Cowley lived within a walk, 
‘Pope within a drive, JNIiltou within 
sight, of the walls — Shakspearo saw 
London Bridge eWy day of his life — 
Drydcii lived in the Grecian Coffee- 
house — Byron, with his own good- 
will, never would have stirred out of 
Bond Street ; and when the news- 
papers and Doctors’ Commons at 
length drove liini abroad, he nestled 
down In Venice, instead of singing 
among the slopes of the Apennines, 
or acting distraction among the pin- 
nacles of the Alps, It is even not 
improbable that the last few and 
melancholy years of JMoore’s life owed 
some of their depression to the weari- 
ness of this unnatural solitude. 

On his return from America in 
18QJ), wo lose sight of him for a while. 
He was then probably harassed by 
government transactions connected 
with bis luckless appointment; but 
in 1805 he gave unhappy evidence of 
Ids revival by the publication of 
Poems by Mr 'Phonias Little, 

We have no desire to speak of this 
work. Perhaps “his poverty, but 
not bis will,” was in fault. He made 
some kind of apology at the time, hy 
attributing the performance “to an 
imagination which had become the 
slave of the passions;” and subse- 
quently he made the better apology 
of excluding it from his collected 
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volumcs. Yet, in this work, he did 
less harm to society than injustice to 
himself. The graver classes, of course, 
repelled it at once ; the fashionable 
world took but little notice of a book 
wliich could not be laid in their 
drawing-rooms ; and the jjrofligate 
could jSc but little excited by its 
babyisms, for Moore’s amatory poems 
were always, babyish. Tlicy wanted, 
in a remarkable degree, the fervency 
of passion. They prattled rather 
than felt : they babbled of lips and 
eyes like an Impudent child ; their 
Cupid was always an Urchin, and the 
urchin was always in the nursery. 
Ilis vcrs(‘3 of this school were flowing, 
but they never rose above prcttiiiess ; 
they never exhibited love in its living 
reality — in its seriousness and power 
— its madness of the brain, and ab- 
Forption of the soul — its overwhelm- 
ing raptures, and its terrible despair. 
There is a deeper sense of the truth 
and nature of passion in a single 
ballad of Burns than in all the ama- 
tory poems that JMoorc ever wrote. 

The injustice to liimsclf consisted 
ill his tlius leaving it in the hands of 
every stranger, to connect the life of 
the man with the licoutlousness of the 
author. Yot we have never heard 
that his life was other than decorous; 
his conversation certainly never of- 
fended general society — his manners 
were polished— an# we believe that 
his mind was at all times innocent of 
evil intention. Still, these poems 
threw a long shade on Uic gentle 
lustre of his fame. 

He now fell under the lash of the 
Edinburgh Review^ never more stern- 
ly, and seldom so justly, exercised. 
!Moorc indignantly sent a message to 
llic editor. Jeffrey, refusing, to give 
up the name of the Zoilus in dis- 
guise, accepted the message, -and the 
parties met. Fortunately some friend, 
with more sense than cither, sent 
also his message, but it was to the 
Bow Street magistrates, and the belli- 
geiDnts were captured on the field. 
In conveying the instruments of war 
to Bow Street, the bullets had fallen 
out; and this circumstance was, of 
course, too comic to be forgotten by 
the wits. The press shot forth its 
p]»igrams, the point of which was the 
harmlessuess of the hostilities. It 
was b&served — 
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That the pistols were leadless 
Is no sort of news, 
h''or cartridge should always 
Be tired at ItevieiusJ*'* 

Wo transcribe bi^t another squib. 

** A Scotdiman and Irishman went out to 
tight. 

Both equal in fierceness, both et^ual iu 
fright ; 

Not a pm, "twixt the heroc^’, in valour to 
choose, 

The son of the and son of the 

Muse.'* 

The whole alliiir was an illustration 
of the barbaric absurdity of duelling. 
J.»ord Brougbam was siibsctpiciitly 
supposed to bo the layer on of the 
critical lash. If Jeffrey had given 
him up, Moore would have shot him 
if he could; and if Brougham had 
survived, he would have sliot Jeffrey. 
Thus, two of the cleverest men of 
their day might have been victims to 
the bastard chivalry of the ninctcciith 
centuiy. How IMoorc himself would 
lia\c fared in the fray, no one can 
tell ; but being as honourably savage 
as any of his countrymen, and as un- 
tameable as a tiger-cat, he would cer- 
tainly have shot somebody, or got 
pistolled himself. 

His next work was an opera. This 
attempt did not encourage him hi trial 
of the stage. It had but a brief ex- 
istence. Moore, though lively, was 
not a wic ; and though inventive, Vas 
not dramatic. The inimitable Du- 
enna” of the inimitable Sheridan has 
expelled all Opera from the English 
stage, by extlnguishiug all rivalry. 

But a broader opportunity now 
spread before him. A musical col- 
lector in Ireland had compiled a vo- 
lume of the Native melodics, which, 
though generally rude in science, ami 
always accompanied by the most 
aboriginal versification, attracted 
some publicity. Moore, in his hap- 
piest hour, glanced over these songs, 
and closed with the proposal of a pub- 
lisher iu Ireland to write tho poetry, 
and bring the melodics themselves into 
a civilised form. The latter object he 
effected by the assistance of Stevenson, 
an accomplished musician, and even a 
popular composer : the former might 
bo safely intrusted to himself. 

It is to bo remembered (though 
Ireland may be wroth* to the bottom 
of its sensibilities) that its mo'^t 
2 r 
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remote musical pedigree falls within 
the last century; that all beyond is 
shared with Scotland ; and that the 
harmonics which Ossian shook from 
his liarpf and which rang in the 
palaces of Fingal, and the nursing of 
llomuliis and Remus, have equal 
claims to authenticity. Beyond the 
last century, the claims of Ireland to 
music were disputed by Scotland ; and 
there was a species of partnership in 
their popular airs. But the true musi- 
cian of Ireland was Carolan, a blind 
man who wandered about the houses 
of tlic country gentlemen, like Scott's 
minstrel, except that his patriotism 
was less prominent than his love of 
eating and drinking. lie thought 
more of ]»ay than of Party, and 
limited his Muse to her proper sub- 
jects — Love and Wine. But he was 
a musician by nature, and therefore 
uortli ten thousand by art ; and the 
finest melodies in Moore’s portfolio 
were the product of a mind which 
had no master, and no impulse but its 
genius. 

Time had not weaned Moore from 
tlie absurdity of imagining that every 
rebel must be a Iicro, or that men 
who universally bogged their lives, 
or died by ilie rope, wore the true 
regeiwrators of the o^ountry. Ilis 
early connection with the Kinnictt 
family' had been distressingly renewed 
by the execution of liobcTt Emmett, 
justly punished for a combination of 
folly and wickedness, perhaps w ithout 
example in the narratives of impotent 
convulsion. Emmett was a barrister, 
struggling through the first diOiculties 
of his ditticult profession, when some- 
body left him a luckless legacy of five 
hundred pounds. lie laid it all out 
iu powder and placards, and resolved 
to “ make a Itebellion.” Without 
any one man of note to join him, 
without even aii)' one patron or mem- 
ber of faction to give the slightest 
assistance, w'ithont any one hope but 
in miracle^ he undertook to overthrow 
the Government, to crush the army, 
to extinguish the Constitution, to re- 
model the Aristocracy, to scourge the 
Church, to abolish the throne, and, 
having achieved these easy mat- 
ters, to place Mr Robert Emmett on 
the summit of Irish empire. 

Accordingly, he purchased a green 
coat with a pair of gold epaulettes ; 


rushed from a hovel in a back street, 
at the head of about fifty vagabonds 
with pikes ; was met and beaten by a 
party of yeomanry going to parade ; 
ran away with his arm;/ ; hid himself 
in the vicinity of Dublin for a few 
days ; was hunted out, and was tried 
and banged. Those are the actual 
features of the transaction, where 
poetry has done its utmost to blazon 
the revolt, atid partisanship has lav- 
ished its whole budget of lies on the 
heroism of the rcvolter ; those are the 
facts, and the only facts, of Mr Robert 
Emmett’s revolution. 

Moore made his full advantage of 
the disturbances of the time ; and it 
must be allowed that they wonder- 
fully improved his poetry. Their 
strong reality gave it a strength which 
it never possessed before, and the 
imaginary poutings of boys and giris 
were vividly exchanged for the imagi- 
nary grievances of men. What can 
]>e more animated than these lines : — 

“ Oh, for the hvvonlb of former time ! 

i »h, lor the inon who hoie them 1 
Wh<‘D, armed ioj Rit^ht, they ytood sublime, 
And tyrants eumchetl bet»»re them. 

When, pure yet, ere courts heyaii 
With hmiours to eiiblave him, 

The he-t honour^! worn \>y man, 

AVoie those which Mrtiie ^'uve him. 

Oh, for the swords, &c. ’* 

Or this — 

LAAIKNT. 

‘'Forget not the field w'here they perished. 
The ti’iie.stfthe last ol the bra\o ! 

Afl gone, ami the hi ight hope we cherished 
Gone with them, and (xueuched in their 
griiNe. 

Oil, roald we from Death but recover 
Those hearts as they hounded before, 

In the face of high lieaven to tight ov« r 
This combat for freedom once more." 

The phrase used in the ’Speeches of 
the late Agitator,” till it grew ridi- 
culous by the repetition, will be found 
in the following fine lines: — 

Remember thee I yes, while there’s life lu 
this heart, 

It .diall never forget thee, all lorn as thou art, 
More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom and thy 
showers, 

Thun the rest of the world iu their sunniest 
hours. 

Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glori- 
ous, and free, 

/'Vrs/ Jlotrer of the earthy ami first gem of the 
sea. 
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1 miffht hail thee with prouder, with happier 
brow. 

But, oh, could 1 love thee more deeply than 
now ? 

No ! ^thy chains, as they rankle, thy blood, as 
it nins. 

But make thee more painfully dear to thy 
sons, 

Whose heart*!, like the young of the desert- 
bird's neat. 

Drink love in each life-drop that flows froxu 
thy breast.’’ * 

It wouhl be cruel to ask for the 
evidence of all this tyranny — a link of 
the chains that rankle on the limbs 
of Ireland, or a drop of the blood tliat 
so perpetually oo^^os from her wounds. 
But poetry is privileged to be as “un- 
happy” as it pleases— to weep over 
S01T0W3 iinfelt by the world^and to 
fabricate wrongs, only to hav'c the 
triumph of sweeping them away. 
We would tolerate half the ha- 
rangues of the Irish disturbers for 
one poet like Moore. 

Some of the most (inished of those 
verses were devoted to tlie ineinory 
of Emmett, and they could not have 
been devoted to a subject more un- 
worthy of Ills poetry. In Ireland, 
for the last five hundred years, every 
fault, folly, and failure of the nation 
is laid to the charge of England. 
The man wlio invents a “ grievance” is 
sure to be popular ; but if he is to 
achieve the supreme trimiipli of po- 
pularity, he must fasten liis gncvancc 
on the back of England ; and if he 
pushes his charge into practice, and 
is nltimately banishe<l or hanged, ho 
la canonised in the popular calendar 
of patriotism. This absunlity, c(pially 
unaccountable and incurable, actually 
places Emmett in the rank of the 
Wallaces and Kosciuskos thus de- 
grading men of conduct and courage, 
encountering great hazards for great 
principles, with a seltish simpleton, a 
trifler with conspiracy, and a runaway 
from the first sight of the danger 
which he himself had created. Moore’s 
hero was a feeble romancer ; his na- 
tional regenerator a street rioter ; 
and his patriotic statesman merely a 
giddy gambler, who staked his pittance 
on a silly and solitary throw for su- 
premacy, and saw his stake swept 
away by ihe policeman I I’otally 
foolish as Ireland has ever been in 
licit ^„poli tics, she ought to be most 
ashamed of this display before the 


world — of inaugnrating this stripling- 
revolutionist, this fugitive champion, 
this milk-and-water Jacobin, among 
her claims to the homage of posterity. 
Yet this was the personage on whose 
death Moore wrote these touching 
lines : — 

“ O hreatho not his name, let it sleep in the 
shade, 

Where cold and urihonoured his relics .ire 
laid ; 

S.'ul, biluiit, and dj,ik, he the tears that 
shed, 

As the night-dew that falls on the grass o’er 
his head. 

Ikit the night-dew tliat falls, though in sUence 
It weeps, 

Still brightens with verdure the grave whei c 
he bleep'', 

Aiiil the tear that we shed, though in seeiot 
it rolls, 

Shall long keep his memory green in our 
s<*ul*«.'’ 

On the death of the celebrated 
Kichard Briii.'iley Sheridan, some of 
Ins Notes and Manuscripts were put 
into ^loore’s hands, and the alli- 
ance constituted by the Whiggism of 
bolli was i)resiimcd to insure a satis- 
factory tribute to Iho remembrance 
of peril aps the most gifted man of 
the age. But tiieir Whiggism was 
diiTeiviit ; Sheridan’s was party, ami 
^loore’s was prejudice. Sheridan liad 
put on and olT his Whiggism, with 
tlie grave alfectation, or the sarcastic 
case, of one wlio knew its worthless- 
ness; Moore adopted it with the sim- 
plicity of ignorance, and tho blind 
passion of the native character. The 
result was, a biography that plea-'^cd 
no one. Tho.se whom Sheridan had 
lashed in the House of Commou.s, 
thought that it was too laudatory ; 
while his admirers cliavgcd it with 
injustice. However, to those who 
cared notliing for the partisanship of 
either, the volume was amusing, occa- 
sionally eloquent, though less anec- 
dotical than was to be expected i’roin 
a career almost one anecdote from 
the beginning. On the whole, it sus- 
tained Moore’.s reputation. 

His l.ife of Bijion^ at a later period, 
had «aii increased popularity. The 
subject was singularly difficult ; 
Byron liad provoked a quarrel with 
the world, and was proud of the pro- 
vocation. He had led a career of 
private petulance, which was deeply , 
offensive to individuals, and he dis- 
claimed all respect tor those higher 
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decorums which society demands. 
The power of his verse had thrown a 
shield over the living poet, but a 
severe tribunal apparently awaited 
the dead. Moore accomplished his 
task with dexterity; judicious selec- 
tion, and still more judicious sup- 
pression, were exercised ; and he was 
enabled to produce a performance at 
once faithful to the fame of the dead, 
and free from insult to the living. 

A more reluctant glance must be 
given to Moore’s political writings. 
In this unhappy digression from the 
natural pursuits of a poet, Moore 
showed all tljc monomania of the 
Irish Papist. Kiiglaiid is now fami- 
liar with the singular contradiction of 
fact to phrase, which exists in all the 
partisanship of Ireland. The first 
principle of the modern orator in Ire- 
land is a reckless defiance of the 
common sense of mankind ; facts liy 
before him, and truths are trampled 
under his heed. In the most insolent 
challenges to the law, he complains 
that he is tongue-tied ; in the most 
extravagant license of libel, he com- 
])laitis of oppression ; and in the most 
daring outrage against authority, he 
complains that lie is a slave ! Sum- 
moning public meetings for the pur- 
pose of extinguishing the Government, 
and summoning them with impunitij^ 
he pronounces the Government to be 
a tyrant, and the land a dungeon. 
The reader who would conceive the 
condition of Ireland from its Papist 
speakers must think that he is listen- 
ing to the annals of Norfolk Island, 
or the mysteries of a French oubliette. 
Moore’s politics shared the monomania 
of his Popish countrymen. 

Bat he suddenly turned to more 
congenial objects, and produced his 
popular poem of Tjalla Hoohk. The 
scenery of India gave full oppor- 
tunity to the luxuriance of his style; 
the wildness of Indian adventure, and 
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the novelty of Indian romance, ex- 
cited public curiosity, and the volume 
foniid its way into every drawing- 
room, and finally rested in every 
library. But there its course ended;- 
the glitter which at first dazzled, at 
length exhausted, the public eye. We 
might as well look with unwearied 
delight on a piece of tissue, and be 
satisfied with vividne^ of colour, in 
place of vividness of form. Moore’s 
future fame will depend on his Na- 
tional Melodies. 

He received large sums for some of 
his volumes ; but what are occasional 
successes, when their products must 
be expanded over a life ! Ho always 
expressed himself as in narrow circum- 
stances, and his retired mode of liv- 
ing seemed to justify tlie expression, 
'fowards the close of his da 3 \s, his 
friend the Marquis of Lansdownc 
obtained for him a pension of £300 
a-ycar. But he had not long enjoyed 
this important accession to his in- 
come before his faculties began to fail. 
Ifis memory was the first to give way ; 
he lingered, in increasing decay, for 
about two years, till on the 2Gth of Feb- 
ruary lie died, at the age of nearly 72. 

His funeral took place in a neigh- 
bouring churchyard, where one of 
his daughters was buried. It was so 
strictly and so unnecessarily private 
that but two or three persons at- 
tended, of tlie many who, wo believe, 
would have willingly paid the last 
respect to his remains. 

Thus has passed .away a great poet 
from tlie world—a man whose man- 
ners added grace to every circle in 
whicli he moved — animation to the 
gay, and sentiment to the refined. If 
England holds his remains, Ireland is 
the heir of his fame ; and if slic has a 
sense of gratitude, she will give some 
public testimonial of her homage to 
the genius which has given another 
ray to the lustre of her name. 
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MY novel; or, varieties in ENGLISH LIFE. 

DY PIS1STRATUS CAXTON. 

BOOK XI. — INITIAL CHAPTER. 


It is not an uncommon crotchet 
amongst benevolent men to maintain 
that wickedness is necessarily a sort 
of insanity, and that nobody would 
make a violent start out of the straight 
path unless stung to such disorder by 
a bee in his bonnet. Certainly, when 
some very clever, well-educated per- 
son, like our friend, Kandal Leslie, 
acts upon the fallacious principle that 
“ roguery is the best policy,” it is 
curious to sec how many points he 
has in common with the insane : what 
over-cunning — what irritable restless- 
ness — what suspicious belief that the 
rest of the world are in a conspiracy 
against him, which it requires all his 
wit to balllo and turn to his o>\n pro- 
per aggrandisement and profit. Per- 
haps some of my readers may have 
thought that I have represented llan- 
dal as unnaturally iar-fetched in his 
schemes, too wire -drawn and subtle 
in his speculations ; yet that is com- 
monly the case with very refining 
intellects, when they choose to play 
the knave ; — it helps to disguise from 
themselves the ugliness of their ambi- 
tion, just as a philosopher delights in 
the iiigoiiuity of some metaphysical 
process, which ends in what plain 
men call “ atheism,” who would be 
infinitely shocked and offended if he 
were entitled an atheist. As I have 
somewhere said or implied before, it 
•is difficult for us dull folks to conceive 
the glee which a wily brain takes in 
the exercise of its own ingenuity. 

Having premised thus much on be- 
half of the “ Natural” in Uandal 
Leslie’s character, 1 must here fly oft 
to say a word or two on the agency 
in human life exercised by a passioTi 
rarely seen without a mask in our 
debonnair and civilised age — 1 mean 
Hate. 

In the good old days of our fore- 
fathers, when plain speaking and hard 
blows were in fashion-^wdicn a man 
had his heart at the tip of his tongue, 
am^four feet of sharp iron dangling 
at his side, Hate played an honest, 


open part in the theatre of the world. 
In fact, when wo read history, it 
seems to have “ starred it” on tho 
stage. But now, where is Hate? — 
who ever secs its face? Is it that 
smiling, good-tempered creature, that 
presses 3 'ou by the hand so cordially V 
or that dignified figure of state that 
calls 3 'Ou its “right honourable friend?” 
Is it that bowing, grateful depen- 
dant? — is it that soft-eyed Amaryllis? 
Ask not, guess not; you will only 
know it to be Hate when the poison 
is in your enp, or the poniard in 
your breast. In the Gothic age, grim 
Humour painted “ the Dance of 
Death ;” in our polished century, 
sonic sardonic wit should give us 
“ the Masquerade of Hate.” 

Certainly, the counter-passion be- 
trays itself with ease to our gaze. 
Love is rarely a hy pocri to. But TIatc — 
how detect, and how guard against it ? 
It lurks where you lejist suspect it ; * 
it is created by causes that you can tho 
least foresee; and Civilisation mul- 
tiplies its varieties, whilst it favours 
its disguise : for Civilisation increases 
the number of contending interests, 
and llefincmcnt renders more suscep- 
tible to the least irritation the cuticle 
of Self- Love, But Hate comes covertly 
forth from some self-interest we have 
crossed, or some self-love wo have 
w'oundcd ; and, dullards that we are, 
how seldom* we arc aware of our 
oflence I You may be hated by a ni an 
you have never seen in your life ; you 
ma}*^ be hated as often by one you 
have loaded with benefits ; — you may 
so walk as not to tread on a w'orm ; 
but you must sit fiist on your easy- 
chair till you arc carried out to your 
bier, if you w'ould be sure not to tread 
on some snake of a foe. But, then, 
what harm does the Hate do us ? 
Very often the harm is as unseen by 
the world as the hate is unrecognised 
by us. It may come on us, imaw^ares, 
in some solitary b>way of our life ; 
strike us in our unsuspecting privacy ; 
thwart us in somcblessed hope wehave 
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never told to another : for thc'monicnt 
the world f^ces that it is Ilatc that 
strikes ns, its worst power of mischief 
is gone. 

We have a great many names for 
the same passion — Envy, Jealousy, 
Spite, IVejudicc, llivalry ; but they 
are so many sjmonyins for Iho. one-old 
heathen demon. When the death- 
giving shaft of Apollo sent the plague 
to some unhappy Acluean, it did not 
much matter to the victim whether 
the god were called Helios or Smin- 
theus. 

No man you ever met in the world 
seemed more raised abc'vc the malice 
t»f Hate than Andley Egerton : even 


in the hot war of politics he had 
scarcely a personal foe; and in pri- 
vate life he kept himself so aloof and 
apart from others that he was little 
known, save by the benefits the waste 
of his wealth conferred. That the 
hate of any one could reach the 
austere statesman on his high pin- 
nacle of esteem, — yon would have 
smiled at the idea I But Hate is now, 
as it ever has been, an actual Bower 
amidst “ the Varieties of Life and, 
in spite of bars to the door, and po- 
licemen in the street, no one can be 
said to sleep in safety while there 
wakes the eye of a single foe. 


CHAiTKR 11. 


The glor}' of Bond Street is no 
more. The title of Bond Street 
Lounger has faded from our lips. In 
vain the crowd of eipii pages and the 
blaxc of shops : the renown of Bund 
Street >vas in its pavement — its pedes- 
trians. Art thou old enough, O 
reader ! to r<*mcrnber the Bond Street 
Lounger and bis incomparable genera- 
tion ? For my part, 1 can just recall 
the decline of the grand ora. Jt was 
on its wane when, in the arobilioii of 
boyhood, 1 first began to muse upon 
high neckcloths and Wellington boots. 
But the ancient habitues — the mayni 
nomims umbree — conteinporaries of 
Bruminell in liis zenith — boon com- 
panions of (Icorge IV. in liis regency 
— still haunted the spot. From four 
to six in the hot iiioiith of June, they 
sauntered stately to and fro, looking 
somewhat monrnfiil even then— fore- 
boding the extinction of their race. 
The Bond Street Lounger was rarely 
seen alone : he was a social animal, 
and walked arm in arm with his 
fellow-man. He di<l not seem born 
for the cares of the.'^c ruder times ; 
not made was he for an age in which 
Finsbury returns members to Barlia- 
inent. He loved his small talk; and 
never since then has talk been so 
pleasingly small. Your true Bond 
Street Lounger had a very dissipated 
look. His youth had been spent with 
heroes who lo\ed their bottle. He 
himself had pC 4 *hnps supped with 
Sheridan. He was by nature a spend- 
thrift : 3 *ou saw it in the roll of his 


Avalk. Men w^ho make money rarely 
saunter ; men who save money rarely 
swagger. But saunter and swagger 
both united to stamp VRonioAi. on 
the Bond Street JjOiingcr. And so 
familiar as he was with his ow'ii set, 
and so amusingly supercilious with 
the vulgar residue of mortals whose 
faces were strange to Bond Street. 
But He is gone. The world, though 
sadder for his loss, still strives to do 
its best without him ; and our young 
men, iiow’-a-days, attend to ui(»dei 
cottages, and incline to iVactarianism 
— 1 mean those young men who are 
(juiet and harmless, as a Bond Street 
Lounger was ol old — redeant Saturn ia 
irtjTHi. Still thc*y)lace, to an unre- 
flecting eye, has its brilliancy and 
bustle. But it is a thoroughfare, not 
a lounge. And adown the thorough- 
fare, somewhat before the hour when 
the tiirong is thickest, passed two 
gentlemen of an appearance exceed- 
ingly out of keeping with the place. 
Yet both had the ai * of men pretend- 
ing to aristocracy — an old-world air 
of respectability and stake in the 
country, ' and Chiirch-and - Stateism. 
The biirlier of the tw'o was even 
rather a bean in his way. He had first 
learned to dress, indeed, when Bond 
Street was at its acme, and BnimmeU 
in Ilia pride. He still retained in 
his garb the fashion of his youth ; only 
wlmt then hUt! spoken of the town, 
now betrayed the life of the country. 
His neckcloth ample and high, and of 
snowy whiteness, set off to comely 
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advantage a face smooth-shaven, 
and of clear, florid hues ; his coat of 
royal blue, with buttons in which you 
might have seen yourself veluti in 
speculum^ was, rather jauntily, but- 
toned across a waist that spoke of 
lusty middle age, free from the ambi- 
tion, the avarice, and the anxieties 
that fret Londoners into threadpa]>crs; 
his smallclothes of greyish drab, loose 
at the thigli and tight at the knee, 
were made by Brummcll-s own 
breeches-makor, and the gaiters to 
match (thrust half-way down the 
calf) had a manly dandyism that 
w'ould have <lonc honour to the beau- 
ideal of a county member. 'JMie pro- 
fession of this gentleman’s companion 
w'as unmistakable — the shovel-hat, 
the clerical cut of the coat, the neck- 
cloth without collar, that 8<x‘ined 
made for its accessory — the band, and 
something very decorous, yet very 
mild, in the whole mien of this per- 
sonage, all spoke of one who was 
every inch the gentleman and the 
parson. 

“ No,” said the portlier of these 
two persons — “ no, 1 can’t say I 
like Frank’s looks at all. There’s 
certainly something on liis mind. 
However, T suppose it will be all out 
this evening.” 

“ He dines with yon at your hotel, 
ScpiircV Well, you must be kind to 
him. AVe can’t put old heads uiiou 
young shoulders.” 

I don’t object to his head being 
young,” returned the S(|uire ; “ but 1 
wish he had a little of Uniidal I^eslie’s 
good sen.se in it. J sc(; how it will 
end : 1 must take him back into the 
country ; and if he wants occupation, 
why, he shall keep tlm hounds, and 
I’ll put him into lirooksby farm,” 

“ As for the hoiiiuls,” replied the 
Parson, “ hounds necessitate horses ; 
and I tliink more mischief comes to a 
young man of spirit, from the .stables, 
than from any other place in the 
world. They ought to be exposed 
from the pulpit, tlio.se stables!’' added 
Mr Dale tlionglitfully ; “ see what 
they entailed upon Nimrod! But 
agriculture is a healthful and* noble 
pur.suit, hoiiourcil by sacred nations, 
and clierL'Iicd by the greatest men in 
classical times. For instance, the 
Aftieuians were — ” 

^‘‘Bother the Athenians !” cried the 


Squire irreverently; “you need not 
go so far back for an example. It is 
enough for a llazeldeau that his father 
and his grandfather and his great- 
grandfather all farmed before him; 
and a devilish deal better, I take it, 
tliaii any of thojie mnsty old Athe-* 
nians-^no oUeiicc to them. But I’ll 
tell you one thing, Parson— a man, 
to farm well, and live in the country, 
shonld have a wife; it is half the 
battle.” 

“ As to a battle, a mtan who is mar- 
ried is pretty sure of half, though not 
always the better half, of it,” answered 
the Parson, who seemed peculiarly 
lacetious that day. “ Ah, Stpiire, I 
wi.sh 1 could think Mrs llazeldeau 
right iu her conjecture! — ^yon would 
have the prettiest daughter-in-law in 
the three kingdoms. Ami I think, if 1 
could have a good talk with the young 
lady apart from her father, wo could 
remove the only objection I know to 
the*, marriage, 'i’hose Popish errors- 

“ Ah, very true ! ” cried tjio Squire; 
“ that Pope sticks hard in my gizzard. 
I could excuse lier being a foreigner, 
and not having, I suppose, a shilling 
ill lier poe.ket-^bless Inn* handsome 
lace ! — but to be worshipping images 
in her room instead of going to the 
parish church, that will never do. 
But you think you could talk her out 
of the Pope, and into the uunily 
l^ew ? ” 

“ Win', T could have talked her 
f.iihcr out of the Pope, only, when he 
had not a wonl to say for himself, he 
boiled out of the window. Youth is 
more ingenuous iu confessing its er- 
rors.” 

“lown,” said the Squire, “that both 
Harry and I had a favourite notion 
of our.s, till this Italian girl got into 
onr heads. Do you know we both 
took a groat fancy to Bandal’s little 
.sister— pretty, blushing, English- faced 
girl as ever you saw. And it went lo 
Hurry’s good heart to see her so 
neglected by that silly, fl§getty mo- 
ther of hers, her hair hanging about 
her ears ; and I thought it would be 
a fine way to bring Kandal and Frank 
more together, and enable me to do 
something for llaiidal himself — a good 
boy, with Ha/.cldean blood in his 
veins. But Violante is so handsome, 
that I don’t wonder at the boy’s 
choice ; and then it is our fault — we 
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let them see so much of each other, 
as children. However, I should be 
very angry if Rickcybockey had been 
playing sly, and running away from 
the Casino in order to give Frank an 
opportunity to carry on a clandestine 
intercourse with his daughter.” 

I don’t think that would be like 
Kiccabocca; more like him to run 
away in order to deprive Frank of 
the best of all occasions to court Vio- 
lanto, if he. so desired ; for where 
could he see more of her than at the 
<^asino ? ” 

Squiuk. — “ That’s well put. Con- 
sidering he was only a foreign doctor, 
and, for aught wc know, went about 
in a caravan, he is a gentlemanlike 
fellow, that Rickeybockey. I speak of 
people as 1 find them. But what is 
your notion about Frank? I sec you 
don’t think he is in love with Vio- 
lante, after all. Out with it, man ; 
speak plain.” 

Pauson. — “ Since you so urge me, 
I own I do not think liim in love with 
her ; neither docs my Carry, who is 
uncommonly shrewd in such mat- 
ters.”* 

Squikk. — “Your Carry, indeed I — 
as if she w'oro half as shrewd as my 
Harr}'. Carry — nonsense ! ” 

Parson, (reddening.) — “ I don’t 
want to make invidious remarks ; but, 
Mr Hazeldcan, wlien you sneer at 
my Carry, I fcliould not be a man if 1 
did not say that — ” 

Squirf, (interrupting.)— “She was 
a good little woman enough ; but to 
compare her to ray Harry ! ” 

I^ARSON. — “ I don’t compare her to 
your Harry ; J don’t compare her to 
any woman in England, sir. Btit 
you are losing your temper, Mr 
llazeldcan ! ” 

Squire. — “ I ! ” 

Parson. — “ And people arc star- 
ing at you, Mr Hazeldean. For de- 
cency’s sake, compose yourself, and 
change tim subject. We are just at 
the Albany. 1 hope that wc shall 
pot find poor Captain Higginbotham 
:is ill as he represents himself in his 
letter. Ah ! is it possible ? No, it 
cannot be. Look — look I ” 

Squire. — “Where — what — where ? 
3')on*t pinch so hard. Bless mo, do 
you see a ghost ? ” 

Parson “There — the gentleman 

•in black ! 


Squire. — “Gentleman in black! 
What ! —in broad daylight ! Non - 
sense ! ” 

Here the Parson made a spring 
forward, and, catching the arm of the 
person in question, who himself had 
stopped, and was gazing intently on 
the pair, exclaimed — 

Sir, pardon me ; but is not your 
name Fairfield? Ah, it is Leonard 
— it is — my dear, dear boy ! What 
joy! So altered, so improved, but 
still the same honest face. Squire, 
come here — your old friend, Leonard 
Fairfield.” 

“ And he wanted to persuade me,” 
said the Squire, shaking Leona|;d 
heartily by the hand, “ that you 
were the gentleman in black ; but, in- 
deed, he has been in strange humours 
and tantrums all the morning. Well, 
Master Lenny ; wliy, you arc grown 
quite a gentleman ! The world thrives 
with you— eh I I suppose yon are 
head-gardener to some grandee.” 

“Not that, sir,” said Leonard smil- 
ing. “But the world has thriven 
with mo at last, though not without 
some rough usage at ‘Starting. Ah, 
Mr Dale, you can little guess bow 
often I have thought of you and your 
discourse on Knowledge ; and, what 
is more, how I have lived to feel the 
truth of your words, and to bless the 
lesson.” 

l*AusoN, (much touched and flat- 
tered.) — “ I expected nothing less of 
you, Leonard; you were always a lad 
of great sense, and sound judgment. 
So you have thought of my little dis- 
course on Knowledge, have you ? ” 

Squire. — “Hang knowledge! I 
have reason to hate the word. It 
burned down three ricks of mine ; 
the finest ricks you ever set eyes on, 
Mr Fairfield.” 

Parson. — “Tha" was not know- 
ledge, Squire ; that was ignorance.” 

Squire. — “ Ignorance ! The deuce 
it was. 'I’ll just appeal to you, Mr 
Fairfield. Wo have been having 
sad riots in the shire, and the ring- 
leader was just such another lad as 
you were ! ” 

Leonard. — “I am very much 
obliged to you, Mr Ilazcldoan. In 
what respect V ” 

Squire. — “Why, he was a village 
genius, and always reading some 
cursed little tract or other ; and got 
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mighty discontented with King, Lords, 
and Commons, I suppose, and went 
about talking of the wrongs of the 
poor, and the crimes of the rich, till, 
by Jove, sir, the whole mob rose one 
day with pitchforks and sickles, and • 
■smash w'eiit Farmer Smart's thrash- 
ing-machines ; and on the samf night 
my ricks were on fire. We caught 
the rogues, and they were all tried ; 
but the poor deluded labourers were 
let oir with a short imprisonment. 
The village genius, thank heaven, is 
sent packing to Lotany Bay ” 

Leonard. — “ But, did his books 
teach him to burn ricks, and smash 
machines ? ” 

Parson-. — “ No ; he said quite the 
contrary, and declared that he had 
no hand in those misdoings.” 

Squire. — “But he was proved to 
have excited, with his wild talk, the 
boobies who had! ’Gad, sir, there 
w as a hypocritical Quaker once, who 
said to his enemy, ‘ I can’t shed thy 
blood, friend, but I will hold thyliead 
under water till thou art drowned.’ 
And so there is a set of demagogical 
fellows, who keep calling out, ‘ Far- 
mer This is an oppressor, and Squire 
That is a vampire ! But no violence ! 
Don’t smash their machines, don’t 
burn their ricks I Moral force, and a 
curse on all tyrants I ’ Well, and if 
poor Tlodgc thinks moral force is all 
my eye, and that the recommenda- 
tion is to be read backwards, in the 
devil’s way of reading the Lord’s 
Pra^'cr, I should like to know which 
of the two ought to go to Botany 
Bay — Hodge who comes out like a 
man, if ho thinks he is wTonged, or 
’tothcr sneaking chap, who makes 
use of his knowledge to keep himself 
out of tlic scrape ? ” 

Pardon. — “I t may be very true ; 
but 'when I saw that poor fellow at 
the bar, with his intelligent face, and 
heard his bold clear defence, and 
thought of all his hard struggles for 
knowledge, and how they had ended, 
because he forgot that knowledge is 
like fire, and must not be thrown 
amongst flax — why, I could have 
given my right hand to save him. 
And, oh Squire, do yon remember 
his poor mother’s shriek of despair 
when ho w’as sentenced to transporta- 
tion, for life — I hear it now! And 
what^ Leonard — what do you think 


had misled him ? At the bottom of 
all the mischief was a Tinker’s bag. 
You cannot forget Sprott ? ” 

Leonard. — “ Tinker’s bag ! — 
Sprott ! ” 

Squire. — “ That rascal, sir, was 
the hardest felloe to nab you could 
possibly conceive ; as full of quips 
and quirks as an Old Bailey law- 
3^cr. But we managed to bring it 
home .to him. Lord ! his bag was 
choke-full of tracts against every man 
who had a good coat on his back ; 
and as if that was not enough, cheek 
by jowl wdth the tracts were Incifcrs, 
contrived on a new principle, for teach- 
ing roy ricks the theory of spontaneous 
combustion. The labourers bought 
the lucifers — ” 

Parson. — “And the poor village 
genius bought the tracts.” 

Squire. — “All headed with a 
motto — ‘ To teach the working- 
classes that knowledge is power.* So 
that I was right in saying that know- 
ledge had burnt my ricks ; knowledge 
inflamed the village genius, the vil- 
lage genius inflamed fellows more 
ignorant than himself, and they in- 
flamed my stackyard. However, 
lucifers, tracts, village genius, and 
Sprott, arc all off to Botany Bay ; 
and the shire has gone on much the 
better for it. So no more of your 
knowledge for me, begging your 
pardon, Mr Fairfield. Such uncom- 
monly fine ricks as mine were, too ! 
I declare, Parson, you are looking as 
if you felt i)ity for Sprott ; and 1 
saw you, indeed, whispering to him 
as he w'as taken out of court.” 

Parson, (looking sheepish.) — 
“ Indeed, Squire, I was only asking 
him what had become of his donkey, 
an unoffending creature.” 

Squire. — “ L’noffending ! Upset 
me amidst a thistlc-bcd in 1113” 
own village green. I remember it. 
Well, what did he say* had become of 
the donkey V ” 

Parson. — “lie said but dne wrord ; 
but that show cd all tlic vindictiveness 
of his disposition. He said it with a 
horrid wink, that made my blood 
run cold. ‘What’s become of your 
poor donkey?’ said I, and ho au- 
sw'crcd — ” 

Squire. — “Go on. He answer- 
ed — ” 

Parson. — “ ‘ Sausages.’ ” 
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SQuinK. - “ Sausages ! Like enough ; 
and sold to tlie poor ; and that's what 
the poor will come to if they listen to 
such revolutionising villains. Sau- 
sages ! Donkey sausages ! — (spitting) 
— ’Tis as bad as eating one another ; « 
perfect cannibalism.” 

Leonard, who had been thrown 
into gi-ave thought by the history 
of Sprott and the village genius, 
now pressing the Parsoii’s hand, 
asked permission to wait oil him 
before Mr Dale quitted London ; and 
was about to withdraw, wlicu the 
Parson, gently detaining him, said — 
‘‘No; don’t leave nc yet, Leonard 
— I have so much to ask you, and to 
talk about. I shall be at leisure 
shortly. We are just now going to call 
on a relation of the Squire’s, whom 
you must recollect, 1 am sure-Cap- 
tain Higginbotham — Barnabas Ilig- 
giubotham. He is very poorly.” 

“ And I am sure he would take it 
kind in you to call too,” said the 
Squire with great good-nature.” 

Leonaud. — “ Nay, sir, would not 
that be a great liberty ? ” 

Squire — “ Jjiberty 1 To ask a poor 
sick gentleman how he is ? Nonsense. 
And 1 say, sir, perhap.s, as no doubt 
yon have been living in town, and 
know more of new-fangled notions 
than I do — perhaps you can tell us 
whether or not it is all humbug, that 
new way of doctoring people V ” 

“ Wliat new way, sir ? 'riiere are 
so many.” 

“ Are there V Folks in London (to 
look uiicorainonly sickly. But my 
poor cousin (he was never a Solo- 
mon) has got hold, he says, of a 
homey — homely — What’s the word, 
Parson ? ” 

Parson. — “ llomccopatliist.” 

Squire. — “That’s it 1 You seethe 
Captain went to live with one Sluarpe 
Currie, a relation who had a great deal 
of money, and very little liver; -made 
the one, and left much of the other in 
Ingee, you understand. U’he Captain 
had expectations of the money. V’^ery 
natural, I dare say ; but Lord, sir! 
what do you think has happened? 
Sharpe Currie has done him ! Would 
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not die, sir ; got back hia liver, and 
the Captain has lost his own. 
Strangest thing you ever heard. And 
then the ungrateful old Nabob has 
dismissed the Captain, saying, ‘He 
can’t boar to have invalids about him ; ’ 
and is going to marry, and I have 
no d^bt will have children by the 
dozen I ” 

Parson. — “ It was in Germany, 
at one of the Spaa, that Mr Currie 
recovered ; and as he had the seltish 
inhumanity to make the Caj)t;»ln go 
through a course of waters siinnlta< 
iieously with himself, it has so 
chanced that the same waters that 
cured Mr Currie’s liver have de- 
«tro 3 'ed Captain Higginbotham’s. 
An "English liomoBopathic physician, 
then staying at the Spa, has attended 
the Captain hither, and declares that 
ho will restore him by iufinitesimnl 
doses of the same chemical properties 
that were found in the waters which 
diseased him. Can tliere be anything 
in such a theoiy ? ” 

Leonard. — “I once know a very- 
able, though eccentric homreopathisr, 
and r am inclined to believe there 
may be .sometiiing in the system 
M 3 ' friend ivent to Germany : it may 
possibly' be the same person who 
attends the Captain. May 1 ask his 
name ? ” 

S^uiRK. — “ Cousin Barnabas does 
not mention it. *You may ask ‘it of 
himself, for here we are at his cham- 
bej*s. I say, Parson, (wdiispering 
slily,) if a small dose of what hurt 
the (’aptain is to cure him, don’t yon 
think the proper thing would be a — 
legacy? Ha! ha!” 

I’AusoN, (trying not to laugh, y 
— “Hush, Squire. Poor human 
nature ! We must be merciful to its 
inlirmities. Come in, Leonard.” 

Leonard, inter 3 stcd in his doubt 
whether he might thus chance again 
upon Dr Morgan, obeyed the invita- 
tion, and with his two companions 
followed the woman — wdio “ did for 
the Captain and his rooms”— across 
the small lobby, into the presence of 
the sufferer. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

Whatever the disposition tow'ards entertained by the Squire, it vanished 
merriment at his cousin’s expense instantly at the sight of the Cap- 
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tain’s doleful visage and emaciated 
figure. 

“Very good in you to come to 
town to sec me — very good in you, 
cousin; and in you too, Mr Dale. 
How very well you are botli looking. 
I’m a sad wreck. You miglit count 
every bone in iny body.” 

“ Ilazeldean air and roast beef will 
soon set yoti up, my boy,” said tlio 
Squire kindly. “ You were a great 
goose to leave them, ami these com- 
fortable rooms of yours in the 
^bany.” 

“ They are comfortable, though 
not showy,” said the Captain, with 
tears in his eyes. “ 1 had done my 
best to make them so. New carpets — 
this very chair — (morocco!) — that 
Japan cat (holds toast ami mnilitis) 
— -just when — just w'hen — (the tears 
here broke forth, and the (Uiptaiii 
fairly whimpered) — ^^jnst wlien that 
ungrateful bad- hearted man wrote me 
word ‘ h(s was— was dying jiiid lone 
in the world;’ and — and — to think 
what I’ve gone through for him I — 
and to treat me so. Cousin William, 
he, ha'^ grown as hale as yourself, 
and — and—” 

“Cheer up, cheer up!” cried the 
compassionate S(|uire. “ It is a very 
hard case, I allow. But you see. a"s 
tin* old proverb says, ‘ His ill waiting 
for a dead man’s shoes;’ and in 
future — 1 don’t mean ofieiice — but 1 
tliiiiU if you would calculate less on 
the livers of your relations; it would 
be all the better lor your own. 
I'.xvri.se me.” 

“ Cousin William,” replied the poor 
Captain, “ 1 am sure 1 never calcu- 
lated ; hut still, if you had seen that 
deceitful man’s good-for-nothing face 
— as yelioAv as a guinea — and have 
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gone through all I’ve gone through, 
you would have felt ent to the heart 
as I do. I can’t bear ingratitude. J 
never could. But let it pass. Will 
that gentleman take a chair? ” 

Parson. — “Mr Fairfield has 
kindly called with ns, because he 
knows something of this system of 
homoeopathy which yon have adopted, 
and may, perhaps, know the ])racti- 
tioner. What is the name of your 
doctor ? ” 

CAri'AiN, (looking at his watch.) — 
“ That reminds mo, (swallowing a 
globule.) A great relief these little 
pill.s —after the physic I’ve taken to 
please that malignant man. He al- 
A\"ays tried his doctor’s stutf upon me. 
But there’s another world, and a 
juster !’* 

With that pious conclusion, the 
Captain again b(*gan to weep. 

“Touched,” irmtteivd the Sipiire, 
witli his forelingor on his forehead. 
“ You seem to have a good tidy sort 
of nurse here, Cousin Barnabas. I 
hope she’s pleasant, and lively, ami 
don’t lot you take on so.” 

“ Hist f — don’t talk of her. ykll 
mercenary ; every bit of her fawn- 
ing! Would you believe it y I giro 
her ten shillings a-week, besides all 
that goes down of iny pats of butter 
and rolls, and I overheard the jade 
saying to the laundress that ‘ I could 
not last long; and slic’d — kxi’ECta- 
TKix-. ’ ’ All, Mr J>ale, when one 
thinks r>r the sinfulness there is in 
this life ! But I’ll not think of it. 
No — I’ll ie*t. Let us change the sub- 
ject. You were asking my doctor’.^ 
name? it is — ” 

Here the woman ‘ with expecta- 
tions’ threw open the door, and sud- 
den! v announced — “ Da MokgAxV.” 


ciiAi-rKu IV. 


The Parson started, and so did 
Leonard. 

The Homocopathist did not at first 
notice ei I her. WHth an unobservant 
bow to the visitors, he went straight to 
the patient, and asked, “ How go the 
syinptonfls?” 

'riierewitli the Captain commenced, 
in a tone of voice like a schoolboy 
recith.^ the catalogue of the ships in 
Homer, He had been evidently con- 


ning the symptoms, and learning 
them by heart. Nor was there a 
single nook or corner in his anatomi- 
cal organisation, so far as the Captain 
was acquainted with that structure, 
but wliat some symptom or othe.r 
was draggeii therefrom, and exposed 
to day. The Squire listened with 
horror to the morbific inventory — 
muttering at each dread interval, 
“ Bless me ! Lord bless me ! What^ 
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more still ! Death would be a very 
happy release 1” Meanwhile the Doc- 
tor endured the recital with exem- 
plary patience, noting down in the 
leaves of his pocket-book what ap- 
peared to him the salient points in 
this fortress of disease to which he 
had laid siege, and then, drawing 
forth a minute paper, said— 

“ Capital — nothing can be better. 
This must be dissolved in eight table- 
spoonfuls of water ; one spoonful 
every two hours.” 

“ Table-spoonful ? ” 

“ Table-spoonful.” 

“ * Nothing can bo better,* did you 
say, sir?’* repeated the Squire, who, 
in his astonishment at that assertion 
applied to the Captain’s description 
of his sutlerings, had hitherto hung 
lire — “ ‘ nothing can be better ? ’ ” 

“For the diagnosis, sir!” replied 
Dr Morgan. 

“ For the dogs’ noses, very possi- 
bly,” quoth the Squire ; “ but for the 
inside of Cousin Higginbotham, I 
should think nothing could be 
worse.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” replied 
Dr Morgan. “ It is not the Captain 
who speaks here — it is his liver. 
Liver, sir, though a noble, is an ima- 
ginative organ, and indulges in the 
most extraordinary fictions. Seat of 
poetry, and love, and Jealousy — the 
liver. Never believe what it says. 
You have no idea what h liar it is ! 
Hut — ahem — ahem. Cott — I think 
I’ve seen you before, air. Surely 
your name’s Ilazeldean?” 

“ William Ilazeldean, at your ser- 
vice, Doctor. But where have you 
seen me?” 

“ On the hustings at Lansmerc. 
You were speaking on behalf of your 
distinguished brother, ]Mr Egerton.” 

“ Hang it !” cried the Squire ; “ I 
think it must have been my liver 
that spoke there ! for I promised the 
electors that that half-brother of mine 
would stick by the land ; and I never 
told a bigger lie in my life !” 

Here the patient, reminded of his 
other visitors, and afraid he was 
going to be bored with the enumera- 
tion of the Squire’s wrongs, and pro- 
bably the whole history of his duel 
with Captain Dashmorc, turned, with 
A languid wave of^his hand, and said, 
“ Doctor, another friend of mine, the 


Ecv. Mr Dale, — and a gentleman who 
is acquainted with homoeopathy.” 

“ Dale ? What, more old friends ! ” 
cried the Doctor, rising; and the 
Parson came somewhat reluctantly 
from the window nook, to which he 
had retired. The Parson and tlic 
Homopopathist shook hands. 

“ We have met before on a very 
mournful occasion,” said the Doctor, 
with feeling. 

The Parson held his finger to his 
lips, and glanced towards Leonard. 
The Doctor stared at the lad, but 
did not recognise in the person be- 
fore him the gaunt care-worn boy 
whom he had placed with Mr Prickett, 
until Leonard smiled and spoke. And 
the smile and the voice sulficed. 

“ Cott — and it is the poy ! ” cried 
Dr Morgan ,* and he actually caught 
hold of Leonard, and gave him an 
affectionate Welch hug. Indeed, his 
agitation at these several surprises 
became so great that he stopped 
short, drew forth a globule — “Aco- 
nite — good against nervous shocks ! ” 
— and swallowed it incontinently. 

“ Gad,” said the Squire, rather 
astonislied, “ ’tis the first doctor 1 
ever saw svrallow his own medicine ! 
There must 1)6 something in it.” 

The Captain now, highly disgusted 
that so much attention was with- 
drawn from his own case, asked in a 
querulous voice, “And as to diet? 
W’hat shall I have for dinner?” 

“ A friend ! ” said the Doctor, wip- 
ing his eyes; 

“Zounds!” cried the Squire, re- 
treating, “ do you mean to say, 
sir, that the British laws (to be sure, 
they ai’o very much changed of late) 
allow you to diet your patients upon 
their fcllow-men ? Why, Parson, this 
is worse than the donkey sausages.” 

“Sir,” said Dr Morgan, gravely, 
“ I mean to say, that it matters little 
what we eat, in comparison with care 
as to whom we eat with. It is better 
to exceed a little with a friend, than 
to observe the strictest regimen, and 
eat alone. Talk and laughter help 
the digestion, and are indispensable 
in affections of the liver. I have no 
doubt, sir, that it was my •patient’s 
agreeable society that tended to re- 
store to health his dyspeptic relative, 
Mr Sharpe Currie.” 

The Captain groaned aloud. 
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“ And, therefore, if one of you gen- 
tlemen will stay and dine with Mr 
lligginbotham, it will greatly assist 
the effects of his medicine.” 

The Captain turned an imploring 
eye, first towards his cousin, then 
towards the Parson. 

Tni engaged to dine with my son 
— very sorry,” said the Squire. “ But 
Dale, here” — 

“ If he will be so kind,” put in the 
Captain, “ we might cheer the even- 
ing Avith a game at whist — double 
dummy.” 

Now, poor Mr Dale had set his 
heart on dining with an old college 
friend, and- having, no stupid, prosy 
double dummy, in which one cannot 
have the pleasure of scolding one’s 
jiartner, but a regular orthodox rub- 
ber, AVI til the pleasing prospect of 
scolding all the three other pcrforni- 
ers. But as his quiet life forbade 
him to be a hero iu great things, the 
l^arsou had made up his mind to bo 
a hero in small ones. Therefore, 
though with rather a rueful face, he 
accepted the Captain’s invitation, and 
promised to return at six o’clock to 
dine. Meanwhile, he must hurry off 
to the other end of the tOAvn, and ex- 
cuse himself from the pre-eligagcmcnt 
he had already formed. He now gave 
his card, with the address of a quiet 
family hotel thereon, to Leonard, and 
not looking quite so charmed Avith 
Dr Morgan as he was before that 
imwclcomc prescription, he took his 
iea\"c. The Squire, too, having to see 
a new churn, and execute various 
commissions for his Harry, Avciit his 
Avay, (not, however, till Dr Alorgan 
had assured him that, in a few weeks, 
the Captain might safely remove to 
llazeldcaij ;) and Leonard was about 
to follow, Avhen Morgan hooked Ids 
arm in his old proteg^s^ and said, 

“ But I must haA'c some talk with 
you; and you have to tell me all 
about the little oi*phan girl.” 

Leonard could not resist the plea- 
sure of talking about Helen ; and he 
got into the carriage, which was wait- 
ing at the door for the homoeopathist. 

“ I am going into the country a few 
miles to see a patient,” said the Doc- 
tor ; “ so Ave shall have time for un- 
disturbed consultation. I have so 
often w*^udered what had become of 
you. Not hearing from Prickett, I 
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wrote to him, and received an ausAA^r 
as dry ns a bone from his heir. Poor 
fellow ! 1 found that he had neglected 
Ids globules, and quitted the globe. 
Alas, pttlvis et utnbra surntis / I could 
learn no tidings of you. Prickett’s 
successor declared he knew nothing 
about you. I hoped the best ; for I 
always fancied you Avere one Avho 
woidd ftill on your legs — bilious-ner- 
vouH temperament ; such arc the men 
Avho succeed ill their undertakiugs, 
especially if they take a spoonful of 
chamomilla Avhenever they arc over-, 
excited. So noAv for your history and 
the little girl’s — pretty little thing — 
never saw a more susceptible conati- 
tiition, nor one more suited — to pul- 
satilla.” 

J^conard briefly related his oavh 
struggles and success, and informed 
the good Doctor how they had at last 
discovered the nobleman in Avhom 
poor Captain Digby had confided, 
and whose care of the orphan had 
justified the confidence. 

Dr Morgan opened his eyes at hear- 
ing the name of Lord L’Estrange. 
“ 1 remember him very Avell,” said 
he, “ Avhen I pi’actiscd murder as an 
allopathist at Lansmerc. But to thiuk 
that Avild boy, so full of whim, and 
life, and spirit, should become staid 
enough for a guardian to that dear little 
child, with her timid eyes and pulsa- 
tilla sensibilities. Well, wonders 
never cease. And ho has befriended 
you too, you say. Ah, he knew your 
family.” 

“ So he says. Do 3"ou tbink, sir, 
that he CA^cr knew — ever saw — my 
mother V ” 

“ Kh ! your mother ? — Nora ? ” ex- 
claimed the Doctor quickly ; and, as 
if struck by some sudden thought, his 
brows met, and he remalued silent 
and musing a few moments ; then, 
observing Leonard’s eyes fixed on 
him earnestly, he replied to the ques- 
tion : — 

“ No doubt he saAv her ; she Avas 
brought up at I-ady Lausmerc’s. Did 
he not tell you so ? ” 

“ No.” A vague suspicion hero 
darted through Leonard’s mind, but 
as suddenly vanished. His father! 
Impossible. His father must have 
deliberately wronged the dead mo- 
ther. And Avas Hftrley L’Estrange 
a man capable of such wrong ? And 
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had he been Ilarlej ’s son, would not 
Harley have guessed it at once, and 
so guessing, have owned and claimed 
him? Besides, Lord L’Estrange look- 
ed so young ; — old enough to be Leo- 
nard’s father I — he could not entertain 
the idea. He ronsed himself, and said 
j’alteringly — 

“You told me you did not know by 
what name I should call my father.” 

“ And I told you the truth, to the 
best of my belief.” 

“ By your honour, sir ? ” 

- “By my honour, I do not know 
it.” 

There was now a long silence. The 
carriage had long left J..on(lon, and 
was on a high-road somewhat lone- 
lier, and more fi*oe from houses than 
most of tlio.se wliich form the en- 
trances to the huge city. Leonard 
gazed wistfully from the window, and 
the objects that met his eyes gradu- 
ally seemed to appeal to his memory. 
Yes I it wa.s the road bj^ whicli he 
had first approached the metropolis, 
hand in hand with Helen — and hope 
so busy at his poet’s heart. He sighed 
deeply. He thought he would will- 
ingly have resigned all he had won — 
independence, fame, all — to feel again 
the clasp of that tender hand — again 
to be the sole protector of that gentle 
life. 

The Doclor’s vrrfce broke on his 
reverie. “ I am going to see a very 
interesting patient — coats to his .sto- 
mach quite worn out, sir — man of 
great Icariiiiig, wdtli a v^ery inflamed 
ecrebellum. I can’t do him mucli 
good, and he does me a great deal of 
harm.” 

“ How harm ? ” asked Leonard, 
with an effort at some rejoinder. 

“ Hits me on the heart, and makes 
my eyes water — ^very pathetic case — 
grand creature, wdio ha.s ilirow n him- 
self away. Found him given over 
by the allopathists, and in a high 
state of delirium tretnens — restored 
him for a time— “took a great liking 
to him — coidd not help it — swallowx^d 
a great many^globules to harden my- 
self against him — would not do— ^ 
brought him over to England with the 
other patients, who all pay me well 
( except Captain Higginbotham. ) 
But this poor fellow pays me nothing 
— coats me a grelit deal in time and 
turnpikes, and board and lodging. 


Thank Heaven Fm a single man, and 
can afford it 1 My poy, I would let 
all the other patients go to the 
allopathists if I could but save this 
poor big penniless princely fellow. 
But what can one do with a stomach 
that has not a rag of its coat left? 
Stop — (the Doctor pulled the check- 
string.) This is the stile. I get out 
here and go across the fields.” 

That stile — those fields — with 
what distinctness Leonard remembered 
them. Ah, where was Helen ? Could 
she ever, ever again be his child - 
angel ? 

“ T will go with you, if you permit,” 
said he to the good Doctor. “ And 
while you pay your visit, I will saunter 
by a little brook that I think must 
run by your way.” 

“The Brent— 3'oa know that brook? 
Ah, 3’ou should hear m3' poor patient 
talk of it, and of the hours he has 
spent angling in it — 3’'0ii would not 
know whether to laugh or cry. Tlie 
first day he w'as brought down to the 
place, he wanted to go out and try 
once more, he said, for his old delud- 
ing demon — a onc-eyed perch.” 

“ Heavens !” cxchiimed Jjeonard, 
“ are you speaking of John Burley ?*’ 

“To be sure, that is his name— 
John Burley.” 

. “ Oh, has it come to this ? Cure 
liira, save him,, if it be in human 
power. For the last two years I have 
sought his trace evcr3' where, and in 
vain, the moraeijt I had raonc3' of m3 
own — a home of my own. Poor, err- 
ing, glorious Burley. Take me to him. 
Did you say there was no hope ? ” 

“ I did not say that,” replied the 
Doctor. “ But art can only assist 
nature ; and, though nature is ever at 
work to repair the injuries we do to 
her, yet, when the coats of a stomach 
arc all gone, she gets puzzled, and 
so do T. You must tell me another 
time hqw you came to know Burley, for 
here wc are at the house, and I see liim 
at the window looking out for me.” 

The Doctor opened the garden gate 
to the quiet cottage to whicli poor 
Burley had fled from tho pure pre- 
sence of Leonard’s child-angel. And 
with heavy- step, and heavy heart, 
Leonard mournfully followed, to be- 
hold the wrecks of him whose v^it had 
glorified orgy, and “ set the table iu 
a roar.” — Alas, poor Yorick ! 
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CI1A!*T£K V. 


Audley Egerton stands on his hearth 
alone. During the short interval 
that has elapsed since we last saw 
him, events had occurred memorable 
in English history, wherewith w'C have 
nought to do in a narrative stiidionsly 
avoiding all party politics even when 
treating of politicians. The new 
Ministers had stated the general pro- 
gramme of their policy, and intro- 
duced one measure in especial that 
liad lifted them at once to tlic dizzy 
height of popular power. But it be- 
came clear that this measure could 
not be carried without a fresh appeal 
to the people. A dissolution of Ihir- 
liainent, as Audloy’s sagacious ex.- 
])erience had foreseen, was inevitable. 
And Audley Egerton had no chance 
of return for his own seat — for the 
great commercial city identitied with 
his name. Oh sad, but not rare, in- 
stance of the mutabilities of that same 
popular favour now enjoyed by his 
succc.s.sor.s ! Tlic great commoner, 
the weighty .^peakei', the expert man 
of busines.s, the statesman who had 
seemed a type of the practical steady 
sense for which our middle clas.s is 
renowned — he who, not three years 
*41000, might have had his honoured 
choice of the largest popular coiistitu- 
eiicios in the kingdom — be, Audley 
Egerton, knew not one single town 
(free from the influcncOvS of private 
property or interest) in which the 
obscurest candidate, who bawled out 
for the new popular measure, would 
not have beaten him liollow. Where 
one popular hustings, on which that 
grave sonorous voice tliat had stilled 
so often the roar of faction, would not 
be drowned amidst the hoots of tlic 
scornful mob V 

True, what were called the close 
boroughs still existed — true, many a 
chief of his party would have been 
too proud of the liononr of claiming 
Audley Egerton for his nominee. 
But tlic ox- Minister’s haughty soul 
shrunk from this contrast to his 
past position. And to fight against 
the popular . measure, as member of 
one of the seats most denounced by 
the ripple, — he felt it w'as a pbst 
in the grand army of parties below 


his dignity to occupy, and foreign 
to his peculiar mind, which required 
the sense of conseciuenco and sta- 
tion. And if, in a few months, 
these scats were swept away — were 
annihilated from the rolls of Parlia- 
ment — where was he? Moreow, 
Egerton, emancipated from the tram- 
mels that had bound his will while 
his party was in oflicc, desired, in the 
turn of events, to be. nominee of no 
other man— desired to stand at least 
freely and singly on the ground of his 
own services, be guided by his own 
penetration ; no law for action, but 
his strong and his stout Eng- 

lish heart. Therefore he had declined 
all offers from those who could still 
bestow seats in Parliament. Those 
he could purchase with hard gold 
wore 3 ^et open to him. And the £5000 
he had borrowed from Levy were yet 
an touched. 

To this lone public man, public life, 
as wc have seen, was the all in all. 
But now more than ever it was vital 
to his very w'ants. Around him 
yawned rnin. lie knew that it was 
in Levy’s power at any moment to 
foreclose on his mortgaged lands — to 
pour in the bonds and the bills Avliieh 
lay within those rosewood receptacles 
that lined the fatal lair of the sicek 
usurer — to seize on the very house in 
which wow moved all the pomp of a 
retinue that vied with the vafetai/le of 
dukc.s — to {ulvertise for public auc- 
tion, under execution, “the costly 
effects of the Right TIqii. Audley 
Egerton.” But, consummate In his 
knowledge of the world, Egerton felt 
assured that Lev^" would not adopt- 
these measures against him while he 
could still tower in the van of t)olitical 
war — while he could still see before 
him the full chance of restoration to 
power, perhaps to power still higher 
than before — perhaps to pow'cr the 
highest of all beneath the throne. 
That Lev}’’, whose hate he divined, 
though he did not conjecture all its 
causes, had hitherto delayed even a 
visit, even a menace, seemed to him 
to show that Levy still thought him 
one “to be helped,"” or, at least, one 
too powerful to crush. I’o secure his 
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position in Parliament unshackled, 
inifallen, but for another year, 
— new combinations of party might 
arise, new rcactiolls take place, in 
public opinion I And, with his hand 
pressed to his heart, the stern firm 
man muttered, — “ If not, I ask but to 
(lie ill my harness, and that men may 
not know that I am a pauper, until 
all that I need from my country is a 
g#irc.» 

Scarce had these words died upon 
his lips ere two quick knocks in suc- 
cession resounded at the street door. 
Ill another moment Harley entered, 
and, at the same time, the servant 
in attendance approached Audley, 
and announced Baron Levy. 

“ Beg the Baron to wait, unless he 
would prefer to name his own hour to 
call again,” answered Kgerton, with 
the slightest possible change of colour. 

You can say I am now with Lord 
L’Kstrange.” 

“ I had hoped you had done for 
ever with that deludcr of youth,” 
said Harley, as soon as the groom of 
the chambers had withdrawn. “ I 
remember that you saw too much of 
him in the gay time, ere wild oats 
are sown ; but now surely you can 
never need a loan ; and if so, is not 
Harley L’Estrange bj^ your side’? ” 

Kgerton. — “My dear Harley! — 
doubtless he but counts to talk to me 
of some borough. He has much to do 
with those delicate negotiations.” 

Hakjlev. — “ And I have come on 
the same business. I claim the prio- 
rity. I not only hear in the world, 
but I sec by the papers, that Josiali 
.Tenkins, Ksq., known to fame as an 
orator who leaves out his h’s, and 
young Lord Willoughby WHiiggolin, 
who is just now' made a Lord of the 
Admiralty, because his health is too 
delicate for the army, are certain to 
come in‘ for the city which you and 
your present colleague will as certainly 
vacate. That is true, is it not ? ” 

Egerton. — “ My old committee 
now vote for Jenkins and Whiggolin. 
And I suppose there will not be even 
a contest. Go on.” 

“ So my father and I are agreed 
that you must condescend, for the 
sake of old friendship, to be once 
more member for Lansmerc I 

“ Harley,” exclaimed Egerton, 
changing countenance far more than 


he had done at the announcement of 
Levy’s portentous visit — “ Harley — 
No, no 1 ” 

“ No ! But why ? Wherefore such 
emotion ? ” asked L’Estrange, in sur- 
prise. 

Audley was silent. 

Harley. — “ 1 suggested the idea to 
two or three of the late Ministers; 
they all concur iii. advising you to 
accede. In the first place, if declining 
to stand for the place which tempted 
you from Lansmere, what more natu- 
ral than that you should fall back on 
that earlier representation? In the 
second place, Lansmere is neither a 
rotten borough, to be bought, nor a 
close borough, under one man’s nomi- 
nation. It is a tolerably large con- 
stituency. My father, it is true, has 
considerable interest in it, but only 
w'hat is called the legitimate influence 
of property. At all events, it is more 
secure than a contest for a larger 
town, more dignified than a seat for a 
smaller. Hesitating still ? Even ray 
mother entreats me to say how she 
desires you to renew that connection.” 

“ Harley,” again exclaimed Eger- 
ton ; and, fixing upon his friend’s 
earnest face, eyes which, when sof- 
tened by emotion, were strangely 
beautiful in their expression — “ Har- 
ley, if you could but read my heart 
at this moment, you would — you 
would — ” His voice faltered, and be 
fairly bent his proud head upon Har- 
ley’s shoulder ; grasping the baud he 
had caught, nervously, clingingly — 
“ Oh Harley, if lever lose your love, 
your friendship ! — nothing else is left 
to me in the world.” 

“ Audley, my dear dear Audley, 
is it you who speak to me thus ? 
You, my school friend, my life’s con- 
fidant — you ? ” 

“ I am grown very weak and fool- 
ish,” said Egerton, trying to smile. 
“ I do not know myself. I, too, whom 
you bav'e so often called ^ Stoic,’ and 
likened to the Iron Man in the poem 
which you used to read by the river- 
side at Eton.” 

“ But even then, my Audley, I 
knew that a warm human heart (do 
what you would to keep it down) 
beat strong under the iron ribs. And 
I often marvel now, to think you 
bate gone through life so free from 
the wilder passions. Happier so ! ” 
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Egcrton, who had turned his faco 
from his friend’s gaze, remained silent 
for a few moments, and he then 
sought to divert the conversation, 
and roused himself to ask Harley how 
he had succeeded in his views upon 
Beatrice, and his watch on the Count. 

“ Witii regard to Peschiera,” an- 
swered Harley, “ I think we must 
have overrated the danger Ave appre- 
hended, and thatliis wagers were but 
an idle boast. Ho has remained cpiirt 
enough, and seems devoted to play. 
His sister has shut her doors both on 
myself and my young associate dur- 
ing the last few days. I almost fear 
that, ill spite of very sage ivarnings of 
mine, she' must have turned his poet’s 
head, and that cither he has mot ivith 
some scornful rebuif to incautious 
admiration, or that he himself has 
grown aware of peril, and declines to 
face it ; for he is very much em- 
barrassed when I speak to him re- 
specting her. But if the Count is not 
formidable, Avhy, his sister is not 
needed ; and I liope yet to get justice 
for my Italian friend through the 
ordinary channels. I have secured an 
ally in a young Austrian ])rincc, avIio 
is now in London, and avIio has pro- 
mised to back, with all his influence, 
a memorial I shall transmit to Vienna. 
uiprojjos, my dear Audley, now that 
you have a little breathing- time, you 
must fix an hour for me to present to 
you my young poet, the son of her 
sister. At moments the expression 
of his face is so like hers.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Kgerton 
(piickly, “ I will sec him as you Avish, 
but later. I have not yet that breath- 
ing-time 3"ou speak of ; but you say 
lie has prospered; and, Aviih ^^our 
friendship, he is secure from fortiiue. 
I rejoice to think so.” 

“ And your own protegC, this Ran- 
dal Leslie, whom you forbid me to 
dislike — hard task 1 — Avhat has he de- 
cided?” 

“ To adliere to my fate. Harley, if 


it please Heaven that I do not U\"e to re- 
turn to power, and provide,adeQuatcly 
for that young man, do not forget that 
he clung to me in my fall.” 

“ If ho still cling to you faithfuUjs 
I will never forget it. 1 avUI forget 
only all that noAv makes mo doubt him. 
But 3’ou talk of not living, Audley! 
Pooh ! — your frame is that of a pre- 
destined octogenarian.” 

“ Na3’,” ausAvered Audley, “ I was 
but uttering one of those vague gene- 
ralities wl.ich arc common upon all 
mortal lips. And noAV farcAvell'— I 
must see tliis Baron.” 

“ Not 3’Ct, until you have pro- 
mised to consent to my ])ropus:d, and 
be once more member for I^ansmerc. 
Tut ! don’t shake your head. 1 cannot 
be denied. I claim your promise in 
right of our friendship, and shall be 
serit)Ubl3' hurt if 3^011 even pause to 
reflect on it.” 

“ Well, welt, I know not Iioav to 
refuse you, Harley; but you have not 
been to Lansmcrc yourself since — 
since that sad event. You must not 
revive the old wound — gou must not 
go ; and — and I own it, Harley ; the 
remembrance of it pains even me. I 
Avould rather not go to Lansmcrc.” 

“ Ah ! my friend, this is an excess 
of sympathy, and I cannot listen to 
it. I begin CA’^eii to blame my own 
Aveakntiss, and to feel that we have no 
right to make ourselves the soft slaves 
of the past.” 

“ You do appear to me of late to 
have changed,” cried Kgerton sud- 
dcnl3^ and Avitli a brightening aspect. 
“ Do tell me that you are liapp}' in 
the contemplation of your new tics — 
that I shall live to see 3'ou once more 
restored to your former self.” 

‘‘All I can answer, Audley,” said 
Ij’Estrango, Avith a thoughtful brow, 
“ is, that you are right in one thing — 
1 am changed ; and I am struggling 
to gain strength for dut3^ and for hon- 
our. Adieu ! 1 shall tell my father 
that you accede to our wishes.” 


illAlTKR VI. 


When Harley was gone, Egcrton 
sunk back on his chair, as if in ex- 
treme physical or mental exhaustion, 
all the lines of his couiiteuauce re- 
laxev\ and jaded. 

VOL. LXXI. — Uto, CCCCXXXIX. 


“ To go back to that place — there 
— thcre-~whcrc — Courage, courage 
— Avhat is another pang? ” 

He rose with an effort, and folding 
liis arms tightly across his breast. 
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paced slowly to and fro the large, 
inoarnful, solitary room. Gradually 
his coiiiitonaiicc assumed its usual 
cold and austere composure — the 
secret eye, the guarded lip, the 
haughty collected front. The niau of 
the world was himself once more. 

“Now to gain time, and to baffle 
the usurer,” murmured Egerton, with 
that low tone of ejisy scorn, which 
bespoke consciousness of superior 
power and the familiar mastery over 
hostile natures. He rang the bell: 
the servant entered. 

“ Ts Baron Levy still waiting? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Admit him.” 

lievy entered. 

“ I beg your pardon, Levy,” said 
the ex-minister, “ for having so long 
detained you. I am now at your 
commands.” 

“My dear fellow,” returned the 
Baron, “no apologies iTctAveen friends 
so old as we arc ; and I fear tliat my 
business is not so agreeable as to 
make you impatient to discuss it.” 

EfJKKTox, (with perfect composure.) 
— “ I am to conclude, then, that you 
wish to bring our accounts to a close. 
Whenever you will, Twovy.” 

.'riiB Bauon, (disconcerted and sur- 
prised.) — “ /*este / mm eJier, 3"OU take 
things coolly. But if our accounts 
are closed, 1 fear you will have but 
little to live upon.” 

Egbiiton. — “ I can continue to 
live on the salary of a Cabinet 
Minister.” 

Baron. — “Possibly; but you arc 
no longer a Cabinet Minister.” 

Egkrton. — “ Vou have never 
found me deceived in a political 
prediction. Within twelve months, 
(should life be spared to me) I shall 
be in office again. If the same to 
you, I would rather wait till then, 
formally and amicably to resign to 
you my lands and this house. If 
you grant that reprieve, our con- 
nection can thus close, without the 
eclat and noise, which may be in- 
vidious to you, as it would be dis- 
agreeable to me. But if that delay 
be inconvenient, T will appoint a 
lawyer to examine your accounts, and 
adjust my liabilities.” 

Tiijs liAUON, (soliloquising.) — “I 
don’t like this. ^ lawyer! That 
may bo awkward.” 
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Egerton, (observing tho Baron, 
with a curl of his lip.) — “Well, Levy, 
how shall it be ? ” 

The BarGn. — “You know, my 
dear fellow, it is not my character to 
bo hard on. any one, least of all upon 
an old friend. And if you really 
think there is a chance of your return 
to office, v/hich you apprehend that 
an esclandrc as to your affairs at 
present might damage, why, let us sec 
if we can conciliate matters. But, 
first, tnon cher^ in order to become a 
Minister, you must at least have a 
seat in Parliament ; and. pardon me 
the question, how the deuce are yon 
to find one? ” 

Egfhm'on. — “ It is found.” 

The Bai«)n. — “A h, I forgot the 
£5000 you last borrowed.” , 

Egerton. — “No; I reserve that 
sum for another purpose.” 

The Baron, (with a forced laugh.) 
— “ Perhaps to defend yourself 
against the actions you apprehend 
from me? ” 

Egerton.— “ You arc mistaken. 
But to soothe your suspicions, I will 
toll you plainly, that finding any 
Slim I might have insured on iny life 
would bo liable to debt.s preincurred, 
and (as you will be my sole creditor) 
might thus at my death pass back to 
you ; and doubting whether, indeed, 
any office would accept my insurance, 
I appropriate that sura to the relief 
of my conscience. I intend to bestow 
it, wliile yet in life, upon my late 
■wife’s kinsman, Randal Leslie. And 
it is solely the ’wish to do what I 
consider an act of justice, that has 
prevailed with me to accept a favour 
from the hands of Harley L’Estrange, 
and to become again the member for 
Lausmere.” 

Th k Baron. — “ lla ! — Lansmere ! 
Yon will stand for Lansmere? 

Egkrton, (wim lug.) — “ I propose 
to do so.” 

I'he Baron. — “ 1 believe you will 
be opposed, subjected to even a sharp 
contest. Perhaps you may lose 
your chiction.” 

Egerton.— “If so, I resign myself, 
and you can foreclose on my estates.” 

The Baronj (his brow' colouring.) 
— " Look you, Egerton, I shall be 
too happy to do you a favour.” 

Egerton, (with stateliness.)— 
“ Favour ! No, Baron Levy, I ask 
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from you no fivour. Dismiss all 
thought of rendering me one. It is 
but •a considenitiou of business on 
both sides. If you think it better 
that wo shall at once settle our 
accounts, my lawyer shall investigate 
them. If you agree to the delay I 
request, iny lawyer shall give you uo 
trouble ; and all that T have, except 
hope and character, pass to your 
hands without a struggle.” 

The Dahox. — “Inflexible and 
ungracious, favour or not — put it as 
yoh will — I accede, provided, first, 
that you allow mo to draw up a 
fresh deed, which will accomplish 
your part of the compact ; and 
secondly, that we saddle the proposed 
delay with the condition that you do 
not lose your election.” 

Eoeuton. — “ Agreed. Have you 
anything further to say ? ” 

Tiik Bauox. — “Nothing, except 
that, if you require more money, I am 
still at yoiu’ service.” 

Eoeutox. — “ [ thank you. No ; 
I owe no man aught except yourself. 
T shall take the occasion of my retire- 
ment from oHicc to reduce my estab- 
lishment. 1 have calctihited already, 
and provided for the expenditure I 
need, up to the date 1 have speeilied, 
and T shall have no occasion to touch 
the .£5000 that I still retain.” 

“ Your young friend, Mr Leslie, 


ought to be very grateful to you,” 
•said the Baron, rising. “ I have met 
him ill the world — a lad of much pro- 
mise and talent. You should try and 
get him also into Parliament.” 

Egkutox, (thoughtfully.) — ** You 
arc a good juuge of the practical 
abilities and merits of men, as regards 
worldly success. Do you really think 
Randal Leslie calculated for public life 
— for a P irliameutary career?” 

The Bvkox. — “ Indeed 1 do.” 

Egeuton, (speaking more to him- 
self than Levy.) — “ Parliament with- 
out fortune — ’tis a sharp trial •, still 
he is prudent, abstemious, energetic, 
pcr.sevcring; and at the onset, under 
my auspices and advice, he might 
establish a position beyond his 
years.” 

The Baron. — “It .strikc.s me that 
\vc might possibly get him into the 
next Parliament ; or, as that is not 
likely to last long, at all events into 
the ParJianuMit to follow — not for one 
of the boroughs which will be swept 
away, biiU»for a permanent scat, and 
without expense.” 

Eoeuton — “ Ay — and bow?” 

Ti! E B \RO.N . — ‘ ( rive me a few days 
to consiiler. An idea has occurred to 
me. 1 will call again if 1 find it prac- 
ticable. (lood day to you, Egerton, 
and success to your election for Lans- 
raero.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Pcschicra had not been so inac- 
tive aa he had appeared to Harley 
and the reader. On the contrary, he 
had prepared the wa> for his ultimate 
design, with all the craft and the un- 
scrupulous resolution which belonged 
to his nature. Ills object was to 
compel Riccabocca into assenting to 
the Count’s marriage with Violanle, 
or, failing that, to ruin all chance of 
bis kinsman’s restoration. Quietly 
iind secretly he had sought out, 
amongst the most needy and unprin- 
cipled of bis own countrymen, those 
whom ho could suborn to depose to 
Riccabocca’s participation in plots and 
conspiracies against the Austrian do- 
minions. These his former con- 
nection with the Carbonari enabled 
him to track in their refuge in Lon- 
don; and his knowledge of the charac- 


ters he had to deal with fitted him well 
for the villauous task he undertook. 

He had, therefore, already collected 
witnesses snllicicnt for bis purposes, 
making u]) in number for their defects 
iu quality. Meanwhile, he had (as 
Harley had suspected ho would) set 
spies upon Randal's movements ; and 
the day before that young traitor con- 
fided to him Violaiite’s retreat, he had, 
at least, got scent of her fatljcr’s. 

The discovery that Violante was 
under a roof so "honoured, and seem- 
ingly so s;He as Lord Lansmerc’s, did 
not discourage, this bold and desperate 
adventurer. We have seen him set 
forth to reconnoitre the house at 
Kiiightsbridge. He had examined it 
well, and discovered the quarter which 
he judged favoupable to a coup-de- 
mam, should that become necessary. 
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Lord Lansmere’s house and grounds 
were surrounded by a wall, the en- 
trance being to the high-road, and by 
a porter’s lodge. At the rear there lay 
fields crossed by a lane or by-road. 
To these fields a small door in the wall, 
which was used by the gardeners in 
passing to and from their work, gave 
communication. This door was usually 
kept locked ; but the lock was of the 
rude and simple description common 
to such entrances, and <jasily opened 
by a skeleton key. So far there was 
no obstacle which Peschicra’s expo- 
ricncc in conspiracy and gallantry did 
not disdain as trivial. Put the Count 
■was not disposed to abnipt and violent 
moans in the first instance. He had 
a confidence in Ins personal gifts, in 
his address, in Ins previous triumphs 
over the sex, which made him natu- 
rally desire to hazard the olfect of a 
personal interview ; and on this he 
resolved with hi.s wonted audacity. 
Randars description of Violaiite’S 
personal appearance, and such sug- 
gestions as to her charactor and tlic 
inotiv'os most likely to influence her 
actions, as that young lynx-eyed 
observer could bestow, were all that 
the Count required of present aid 
from his accomplice. 

Meanwhile wo return to Violantc 
herself. AVe sec* her now seated in 
the gardens at Kiiightsbridgc, side by 
side with Helen. The place w'as re- 
tired, and out of sight from the win- 
dows of the house. 

ViOLANTE. — “But wdiy will you 
not tell me more of that early time V 
You arc less communicative even 
than Leonard.” 

Hei.en, (looking down, and hesita- 
tingly.) — “ Indeed there, is nothing to 
tell you that 3^011 do not know ; ami it 
is so long since, and things are so 
changed now.” 

The tone of the last words was 
mouruful, aud the W'ords ended with 
a sigh. 

ViOLANTE, (with enthusiasm.) — 
“ How I envy you that past which 
you treat so lightly 1 To have been 
something, oven in childhood, to the 
formation of a noble nature ; to have 
borne on those slight shoulders half 
the load of a man’s grand labour. 
And now to sec Genius moving calm 
ill its clear career and to say ini}”, 
* Of that genius I am a part I ’” 


“Helen, (sadly and humbly.) — 
“ A part I Oh, no I A part ? 1 don’t 
nnderstand you.” • 

ViOLANTE. — “Take the child Bea- 
trice from Dante’s life; and should 
wc have a Dante ? What is a poet’s 
genius but the voice of its emotions? 
All things in life and in Nature in- 
fluence genius; but what influences 
it the most, arc its sorrows and 
affections.” 

Helen looks softlj^ into Violante’s 
eloquent face, and drawls nearer to 
her in tender silence. 

VtoLANTE, (suddenlj',) — “Yes, 
Helen, yes — 1 know by in 3" ow'ii heart 
how to read yours. Such memories 
are ineflaceable. Few guess what 
strange self- weavers of our own 
destinies we women are in our veriest 
childhood ! ” She sunk her voice into 
a whisper : “ How could Leonard 
fail to be dear to 3^011 — dear as 3'ou 
to him — dearer than all others ? ” 

Helen, (.shrinking back, and great- 
ly disturbed.) — “ Hush, hush ! you 
must not speak to me thus ; it is 
wicked — I cannot bear it. I would 
not have it be so— it must not be — it 
cannot!” 

She clasped her hands over her 
eyes for a moment, and then lifted 
her face, Jind the face was very sad, 
but verj' calm. 

ViOLANTE, (twining her arm round 
lleloirs w'aist.) — “ How have I 
wounded 3’'on ? — how ofiended V For- 
give me — but why ’is this wicked? 
Why must it not be ? Is it because 
he is below 3^011 in birth ? ” 

Hei.en, — “ No, no — I never thought 
of that. And what am I? Don’t 
ask me — 1 cannot answer. You are 
wrong, quite wrong, as to me. I can 
only look on Leonard as — as a brother. 
But — but, you can spei k to him more 
frccl3' than 1 can. I would not have 
liim waste his heart on me, nor 3'Ct 
think me unkind and distant, as 1 
seem. 1 know not what I say. But 
— but — break to him — indirectly — 
gently — that duty in both forbids us 
both to — to be more than friends — 
than ” 

“ Helen, Helen 1 ” cried Violantc, 
in her warm, generous passion, 
“your heart betrays you in every 
word 3"0u say. You weep; lean on 
me, whisper to mo ; w'liy — why is 
this ? Do you fear that 3"our guar- 
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dian would not consent V Ho not con- 
sent ! [le who—” 

Helen. — “ Ceaf^e — cease— cease.” 

ViOLANTE. — “What! You can fear 
Harley — Lord L'Estrangc? Fic ; 
you do not know him.” 

Helen, (rising suddenly.) — “ Vio- 
lantc, hold ; 1 am engaged to an- 
other.” 

Violante rose also, and stood still, 
as if turned to stone ; pale as deaths 
till the blood came, at tirst slowly, 
then with suddenness from her 
heart, and one deep glow sutfusrd 
her whole countenance. 8lic caught 
Helen's hand firmly, and said, in a 
hollow voice — 

“ Another ! Engaged to another ! 
One word, llelcn—not to him— not to 
— Harley — to " 

“ I cannot say — I must not. 1 have 
promised,” cried poor Helen, and as 
Violante let fall her hand, she hurried 
away. 

Violante sate down, mechanically. 
She felt as if stunned by a mortal 
blow. Slsc closed her e\es, and 
breathed hard A deadly faintness 
seized her ; and when it passed away, 
it seciiKul to lu‘r as if she were no 
longer the same being, nor the world 
around her the same world — u.s if she 
were but one sense of intense, hope- 
less misery, and as if the univeise 
were but one in.tniniarc void. So 
strangely immatori.d me we really — 
we hiiinun beings, with flesh and 
blood — that if you suddenly abstract 
from us but a single, impalpable, 
airy thought, which our soul.s have 
.cherished, you seem to curdle the 
air, to e.Ktinguish the sun, to snap 
every link that connects us to matter. 


and to benumb everything into death, 
except woe. 

And this warm, young, southern 
nature, but a moment before was so 
full of joy and life, and vigorous, lofty 
hope. It never till now had known 
its own intensity and depth. The vir- 
gin had never lifted the veil from her 
own soul of woman. What, till then, 
had Harley L'E.strangc been to Vio- 
lante? An ideal — a dream of some 
Imagined excellence — a type of poetry 
in the midst of the common world. 
It liad not been Harley the Man — it 
had been Harley the riiantoni. She 
had never said to herself, “ He is 
identified with my love, my hopes, 
my home, my future.” How could 
she ? Of such, he himself had never 
spoken ; an internal voice, indeed, 
had vaguely, 3’ct irresistihly, whis- 
pered to her that, despite his light 
ivords, bis feelings towards her were 
grave and deep. O false voice I how 
it had deceived her. Her (jnick con- 
victions seized the all that Helen had 
left unsaid. And now suddenly she 
felt what it is to love, and what it is 
to despair. So she sate, crushed 
and solitary, neither murmuring nor 
weefung, only now and then passing 
her liaiid across her brow, as if to clear 
away some cloud that would not be 
dispersed ; or heaving a deep sigh, as 
if to throw' off .some load that no timo 
henceforth conid remove. There are 
certain moments in life in w hich we 
say to ourselves, “ All is over ; no 
matter what else changes, that which 
1 have made my all is gone evermore 
— evermore,” And onr own thought 
rings back in our ears, “ Evermore — 
evermore ! ” 


ctiArrhii VIII. 


‘ As Violante thus sate, a stranger, 
passing stealthily' through the trees, 
stood between herself and the even- 
ing sun. She saiv him not. He 
paused a moment, and then spoke 
low, in her native tongue, addres.sing 
her by the name which she had borne 
ill Italy. He spoke as a relation and 
excused his intrusion: “ For,” said he, 
“1 come to suggest to the daughter the 
mca"^ by which she can restore to her 
father his country and iiis honours.” 

At tlio word “ father” Violante 
roused herself, and all her love for 


that father riislied back upon her 
with double furce. It does so ever — 
w'e love most our parents at the 
moment wlicn some tie Jess holy is 
abruptly broken ; and wlien the con- 
science say’s, “ There^ at least, is a 
love that never has deceived thee I ” 
8lic saw before her a man of mild 
aspect and princely form. Pesebiera 
(for it was he) had banished from liis 
dress, as from his countenance, all 
that ■ betrayed the worldly levity of 
bis character. Me was acting a part, 
and he dressed and looked it. 
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**My father P’ she said qnickly, 
and ill Italian. “ What of him ? And 
whoareyon,sij.nuor? Iknowyou not.” 

Pesohiera smiled benignly, and re- 
plied in a tone in which great respect 
was softened by a kind of parental 
tenderness 

“Suffer me to explain, and listen 
to me while I speak.” Then, quietly 
seating himself on the binicli beside 
her, he looked into her eyes, and re- 
sumed. 

“ Doubtless, yon have heard of the 
Count di Peschit sa? ” 

VtoLANTK. — “1 heard that name, 
as a child, when in Italy. And u hen 
she with w'hoin I then dwtdt, (my 
father’s aunt.) fell ill and died, \ was 
told that my home in Italy was gone, 
that it had passed to the Count di 
Peseliiera — my father’s foe.” 

J*i->ciiiKRA. — “ And yom* father, 
since then, has taiiglit you to hate 
this fancieil foe ? ” 

VioLAN'TK. — “ May ' my father did 
but forbid me ever to breathe lii< 
name.” 

Pfsc'kti- n\. — “Alas! what years 
of siiH'ciing and <‘\«le might ha\<" beem 
saved your tatlicM*, had Im hut been 
more just to his early ffiend and kins- 
man ; nay, ha<l he but less enjclly 
concealed the secret of hi'^ retreat. 
Pair child, 1 am that Ciulio Franzini, 
that Count di iVM’hiera. 1 am the 
man yon have Ixaui (t)ld to regard as 
your fai tier's foe. 1 am the man on 
w hom the Aimtriaii emperor bestowed 
his lands. And now judge ii’ I am in 
truth the foe. I have come hither to 
tseek your father, in ordi*r to dispos.. 
sea.s myselt tif my sovereign’s gift, 
1 have come but with mii* desire, to 
restore Alphonso to his native land, 
and to surnmder the heritage that 
was forced upon me.” 

Vioi.AN’iK. ~ “My father, mv dear 
father I His grand lieart will hax* 
room once more. Oh! this is noble 
oniiiitv, true revenge. T iimlejistand 
it, siguior, and so will my lather, for 
such would have been lii-i re\eugeoii 
you. You liave seen him? ” 

pEScriiKUA. — “No, not .yet. I 
would not see him till I had seen 
yourself; for you, in truth, arc the 
arbiter of his destinies, as of mine.” 

VioLANTE. — “ I — Count? I— ar- 
biter of my fatlier’s destinies ? Ts it 
possible I ” 
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Pk.<5ohiera, (with a look of com- 
passionate admiration, and in a tone, 
yet more emphatically parental.) — 
“ How lovel.y is that innocent joy ; 
but do not imlulge it yet. Perliajis it 
is a sacrilice which is asked from you 
— a sacrifice too hard to bear. Do 
not interrupt mo. Listen still, and you 
w ill sec why I could not speak to your 
father until I had obtained an intcr- 
vi<‘AV w ith yourself. See why a word 
from you ma}' continue still to banish 
me from his presence. You know, 
doubtless, tliat your father wivs one 
of t!i(} chiefs of a party that sought to 
free Northern Italy from tlio Austrians. 

I nuself was at the onset a warm 
participator in that scheme. In a 
sudden moment I discovered that 
some of its more active projectors had 
ciuipicd with a patriotic enterprise 
sclieincs of a dark nature — and that 
lhi‘ conspiracy itvself was about to bo 
betrayed to the goverumonf . 1 wished 
to cmisult with your father; but ho 
was at a distance. I learned that his 
life w ns cmidcmiied. Not an hour w^as 
to be lo.«t. I took a bold resolve, that 
has c\]>osc(l me to his su.spicions, and 
t<» my countiy’s wrath. Hut my main 
idea was to save him, my caHy friend, 
from death, ami tji.\ country from 
IVuii less massacre. I withdraw from 
the iiitciulod n‘voIt. 1 sought at om e 
the head of the Austridii government 
in Italv, ami made terms for the lives 
of Alphonso and of,the other more il- 
Instrioii.s (diicfs, wdiicli otlierwisc would 
lj.Tve been forfeited. I obtained per- 
mis.sioii louiKleri.Mkc myself the charge 
of .^eenring my kin.snian in order to 
place him in safety, and to conduct 
him t'> a foreign land, in an exile that 
Avould ceii'-e when the danger was 
di.spellcd. r»iit unhappily he deemed 
that 1 oulv .‘'tuighl lo destroy him. 
He lied IVom my fiiemlly pursuit. 
"I'he soldiers with me w-ere attacked 
byan inlerme.iidiing p^nglishman ; your 
father oscapial from Italy— concealing 
his retreat ; and the character of his 
liight ct»unteraCted my cfiTorts to 
obtain hi.s pauion. The government 
conferred on me, half his revenues, 
holding the oilier at its pleasure. I 
accepted the oiler to save his whole 
heritage from confiscation. That I 
did not convey to him, what I pined 
to do — viz., the information that 1 held 
but in trust what was bestowed by 
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the government, anil the fuli explana- 
tion of what ijcciuecl bhimable hi my 
conduct — was necessarily owing to the 
secresy ho maintained. I conUl not 
discover Iiis refuge ; but I never 
ceased to pleai! for Ids recall, "rids 
year only I have ]iartially succeeded. 
He can be restored to his hciitage and 
rank, on one proviso — a guarantee for 
his loyalty. That guarantee the go- 
vernment has named : it is ihealliauco 
of Ilia only child with one whom the 
government can trust. It was the 
interest of all Italian nobility, that 
the rcjiresentalion of a house so great 
falling to a female, should not pass 
away wholly h’oni I he direct Hue : — in 
a w’ord, that }ou slnuild ally yourself 
with a kinsman. (hit one kinsman, 
and lie tin* m’xt in blood, ineMUited 
Idiiibolf. IJi’ief — Alpliohc-o regains all 
that he lost on tlie day in wldch his 
(laughter gives lier liand to (linlio 
Fran/dni, Count di l*esehnMji. Ah,’* 
coutiuued the Count, mournfully, 
‘‘you shrink — you recoil lie tiius 
submitted to your elioiie is indeed 
nawortliy of you. Von arc scarce in 
the SfU'ing of life. Il«‘ is in its nailing 
autuiiiii. Youth loves youth. lie 
docs not asjiire to your love. All tliat 
he can sa} is, love is not the oidy joy 
i»f the heart — it is joy to raise fnaii 
ruin a Ik‘Io\ ed latlier — joy to ie>t»*re, 
to a hind poor in all but niemoiies, 
a chief in whom it n'verem-es a line 
of heroes. These are the j(»\s I oiler 
to > 011 “^ on, a danglr.er, .lud an 
Tliiliaii maid. Still silent ! Oh sjH*ak 
to me I ’’ 

l^:rtai^lly this Count JVscldora 
knew' nell liow wtunau i" to be wooed 
and won ; and ne\ er n as \v<inian more 
sensitive to tlu»se high ;?jip<*al> which 
most move all true eann '■t woman- 
hood, than was the Violaute. 

Fortune l.ivouied him in the moment 
chosen, llarlej was w i enclied away 
from her hopijs, and I(ive a w'ord 
erased from her language. In the 
void of tlie world, her lather's image 
alone stood clear and visible. And 
she w'ho from inlaney liad so pined to 
serve that father, wlio had lirst 
learned to dianiin of Hailey as that 
father's friend ! Slie could restore to 
him all for which the exile sighed; 
and by a sacriOce of self! Self-.^acri- 
lice, ever iu it.self such a temi»iation to 
the noble I Still, in the midst of the 
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confusion and disturbance- of her 
mind, the idea of marriage with 
another seemed so terrible ami revolt- 
ing, that she could not fit once conceive 
it ; and still that instinct of openiieas 
and honour, whiili pervaded all her 
character, warned even her iiicxpori- 
ciice that there w'as something wrong 
in this clandestine appeal to herself. 

Again the Count hesongiit her to 
speak ; and with an elVort she said, 
irre>olntely — 

“ If it bo as you say, it is not for me 
to ans\V(*i* you ; it i.s for luy father ” 

“ Nay,’' replied IVsehiera. “ Par- 
don, if I eoutnidiet you. Do you 
know so little of >our father as to 
suppose that lie w'HI ^ntler his iMtere^t 
to dictate to his pride. He would 
ivfusj', ]nMliaps, eve.n to receive my 
\isit to hear my exphmalions ; but 
.certainly In*, would retuse to buy 
back Ids iniseritaiice by tlu‘, sacrirteas 
of his daugliier to one wlioin he has 
deemed liis loe, and whom the mere 
dis]iarity ol years would iiieliue the 
wmild to sav lie had made, the baiter of 
his per.oonal ambition. Hut it I could 
go to him samiiotied by Mill - i( I could 
s.iv your daiigliter oveilooks wdiat the 
lather might deem an ohstaele—slie 
has consented to accept my hand of her 
own tree clioii-e - slie unites her ha]j- 
piiiess, and blends Inn* prayers, with 
mine,- -I hell, iinleod, J could not fail 
of .‘jucces'^ : and Italy would pardon 
my erroi'^. run! bb'ss your name. Ah ! 
SigiMu-iea. do not think of me save as 
an in.'tiriimeut to\vard< the fidlilinciit 
of dutie.s so high and sacred — think 
but of 'lour amestors^ .>oiir father, 
your iiatiM' land, and reject not tlie 
proiid oe< a.-ion to prove hoW' you 
re\ere them all ! ” 

Violante’s heart was touelied at the 
right ehoid. Her head rose — her 
Colour eaine hack to her pale, check — 
she turned the ghnioiis l»e,auty of 
her coimtenanee Low aids the wily 
tempter. She. wa« :d»out to answ’er, 
and to seal lun- f.ile, when at that 
instant Hai ley’s v<nee was heard at a 
little, di'^fanee, and Nero eaine hound- 
ing towards lier, and thrust himself, 
With loiigli familiarity, between her- 
self and Peschiera. Tlie Count drew 
back, and Viobinto, whose eyes were 
.still fixed on his face, started at the 
change that paired there. Cue quick 
gleam of rage sulticcd in an imstant 
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to up tlie sinister secrets of his 
nature — it was the face of the baffled 
gladiator. lie had time but for few 
words. 

I must not bo seen here,” he 
muttered ; “ but to-morrow — in these 
gardens -about this hour. I implore 


you, for tlje sake of your father— his 
hopes, fortunes, his very life, to guard 
the secret of this interview — to meet 
me again. Adieu I ” 

He vanished amidst the trees, and 
was gone— noiselessly, mysteriously, 
as he had come. 


CnM*Tl.tt IX. 


The last words of Peschiora were 
still ringing in Violante’s ears when 
Harley appeared in sight, and the 
sound of his voice di>po]le<l the vague 
and dreamy stupor which had crept 
over her senses. At that voice there 
returned the conscionsm'.ss of a mighty 
loMs. the sting of an intolerable an- 
guish. To meet Harley there, and 
thus, seemed iinpossihlc. She turned 
ahnifitly away, and hurried towards 
the house. Harley called to her 
name, Imt she would not answer, anil 
‘Only quickened her steps. He paused 
a moment in surprise, and then 
hastened after her. 

Under wliat strange taboo am I 
placcfl ? ” said ho gaily, as lie laid 
his hand on her shrinking arm. ‘‘I 
inquire for Helen — she is ill, and can- 
not see me. 1 come to sun myself 
in your presence, and voii lly me as 
if gods and men had set (heir m.irk 
on inv brow, Chilil ! — child I — what 
is this? Von arc weeping? ” 

“ Do not stay mo now — do not 
speak to me,” answered Violaiitn 
through her stifling sobs, a.s she broke 
from his hand and made towards the 
house. 

“ Have yon a grief, ami nnde^ the 
shelter of my father’s roof? A grief 
that you will not tell to me? Cruel ! ” 
cried Ilarlov, with inexpressible 
tenderness of reproach in ln.s sid’t 
tones. 

Violantc could not trust herself to 
reply. Ashamed of her sclf-bctra 5 ’al 
— softened yet more by his pleading 
voice — .she could have prayed to the 
earth to swallow her. At length, 
checking back her tears by a heroic 
effort, she said, almost calmly, “Noble 
friend, forgive me. I have no grief, 
believe me, which — which I can ttdl 
to you. T was but thinking of my poor 
father when yon came up ; alarming 
myself about him, it may be, with 
vain superstitious fears; andso-p-cven 


a slight surprise — your abrupt appear- 
ance, has sufficed to make me thus 
weak and foolish ; but I wish to sec 
my father ! — to go home — homo ! ’* 

“ Voiir father is well, believe me, 
and pleased that you are here. No 
danger threatens him ; and you, //cre, 
arc safe.” 

“I safe — and from what?” 

Harley mused irresolute. lie in- 
clined to confide to her the danger 
which her father had concealed ; but 
had he the right to do so against her 
father’s will? 

“ Give mo,’' he said, “time to re- 
flect, and to obtain permission to 
intrust you with a secret wdiicli, in my 
judgment, you should know. Mcaii- 
wliile, this much 1 may say, lliat 
rather than you should innir the 
danger that I ludievo he ex agger jitC'’, 
yonr fiithcr wouhl liave given ymi a 
pro teetor— even in Randal J,,e.'<lic.” 

Violantc started. 

“ Rill,” resumed Harley, with a 
calm, in which a certain deep raourn- 
fiiiiics.s was apparent, unconsciously to 
liiinself— “ but 1 trust you are re- 
served for a fairer fate, and a nobler 
spouse. J have vowed to live hence- 
forth in the common workday world 
Rut for yon, bright child, for yon, 1 
am a dreamer still ! ” 

Violantc turned her eyes for one 
instant towards tao melancholy 
speaker. The look thrilled to his 
heart. He bowed his face involuntarily. 
When ho looked up, she had left his 
side. He did not this time attempt 
to follow her, but moved away and 
plunged amidst the leafless trees. 

An hour afterwards he re-entered 
the house, and again sought to see 
Helen. She had now recovered suffi- 
ciently to give him the interview he 
requeued. 

He approached her with a grave 
and serious gentleness. 

“ My dear Helen,” said he, “ you 
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have consented to bo my wife, my have you mentioned to Violante the 
life’s mild companion ; let it be soon bond between us ? ” 

— soon — for I need you. I need all “ No — thfft is, I fear I may liavo 

the strength of that holy tie. Helen, unguardedly betrayed it, against Lady 
let me press you to fix the time.” Lansnierc*s commands too — but — 
“ I owe you too much,” answered but — ” 

Helen, looking down, “ to have a will “ fc>o, Lady Lansmere forbade you 
but yours. But your mother,” she to name it to Violante. This should 
added, perhaps clinging to the idea not be. I will answer for her per- 
of some reprieve — “ your mother has mission, to revoke that interdict. It is 
not yet — ” due to Violante and to 30 U Toll 

“My mother — true. I will speak your young fiiend all. Ah, Helen, 

first to her. You shall receive from if I am at times cold or wayward, 

my family all honour due to your bear with me — bear with me; for 

gentle virtues. Helen, by the way, you love me, do you not'!* ” 


CMAITKK \. 

That same evening llandal heard Lansmere. Vonr patron, Audlcy 
from Levy (at whose house he staid ICgiutoo, Intends lo stand for it.” 
late) of t licit self-introdnction to Vio- Ilamlars lu nrt had of late been so 
lante wind, (thanks to his skeleton- set njani other and more avaricious 
key) reschiera had contrived to ejrect; schemes, that a seal in railiament 
find the Count seemed mon; thtui had sunk into a se(a>ndary object; 
■sangninc — he seemed assured as to nevertheless, his ambitious and all- 
thc full and speedy success of his griusping natin(‘ felt a bitter pang, 
matrimonial enterju'isc. “ There- when he Iieaid that Kgiuton thus 
fore,” said Levy, “ I trust 1 may very interposed betwren hiin^felf and any 
soon congratulate you on the acquisi- chance of advancement.” 
tion of your family estates.” “ So ! ” he muttered sullenly — “ so. 

“Strange!” answered Randal, This man, who pretends to be my 
“ str.inge that my fortunes seem so benelactor, s()nandiMsavvay the wealth 
bounrl up with the fate of a foreigner of my lordailuTS — throws mo penni- 
Ukc Beatrice <li Negra and her con- les'* on the w'oihl; and, while still 
nectiori w ith Frank IIa> 5 eldeari.” He encouraging rne to ( xeirion and pub- 
looked up at the dock a.s he spoke, lie life, n>bs me hini.self of — ” 
and added — ■ “No!” interrupted L(‘vy — “not 

“ Frank, 1 ) 3 ^ this time, has told lii.s robs you ; we may piweiit that, 
ia. her of lii.s engagement.” The Lansmere inieiv.st is not so strong 

‘ And 3 "OU feel sure tliat the Squire in the boioiif'li as Diik AvoncIV” 
cannot be coaxed into cojiscnt ? ” “ Bat I cannot stand against Kgcr- 

“ No ; but I fc<d sure that the ton.” 

Squire will be so choleric at the first “ Assuredly not — you may stand 
inb lligence, that Frank will not have with him.” 
the self-control necessary for coaxing ; “ How V ” 

and, perhaps, before the Squire can “ ^>ick Avenel will never suffer 

relent upon this point, he may, by Egerton to come in ; and llioiigli ho 
some accident, learn his grievances cannot, perhaps, can 3 * two of his ow'u 
on another, which w'ould exasperate politics, he can split his votes upon 
him Stitt' more.” you.” 

“ A 3 ', I understand — i\\t po^obitf^' Bandars eye.s flairlicd. Ho saw at 

Randal nodded. ^ a glance, that if Avemd diil not over- 

“ And what then?” asked Lcv 3 '. rate the relative srrengih of parties, 

“ The next of kin to the lands of his scat could bt* f«ecuvi*d. 

Hazeldean may have his day.” “ But,” he said, “ Egerton has not 

The Baron smiled. spoken to me on such a subject ; nor 

“ You have good prospects in that can you expect that he w'oiild propose 
direction, Leslie: look now to another, to me to stand wfili him, if he fore- 

I spoke to you of the borough of saw the chance of being ousted by 
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the very candidate he himself intro- 
duced.” 

“ Neither he nor hia party will 
anticipate tliat possibility. If he ask 
you, aj^rce to stand — leave the rest 
to me.” 

“ Tou must hate ISgerton bitterly,” 
said llandal ; “ for I am not vain 
enough to tliink that you thus scheme 
hut from pure Jove to me.” 

“ Tlie motives of men are intricate 
and complicated,” answered Levy, 
with niiusiial seriousness. “ It suIBces 
to the wise to prolit by the actions, 
and leave the motives in shade.” 

There was silence for some niiniitcs. 
Then the two drew closer towards 
each otlior, and began to discuss <le- 
tails in their joint de.sigiis. 

llandal w'alked home slowly. It 
was a cohl moonlit night. Young 
idlers of his own years and rank 
passc<l him bj', oti their way from the 
haunts of social pleasure. They were 
yet in the tirst fair holiday of life. 
Life’s holiday had gone from him foi 
ever. (1 raver men, in the vaiiuns 
callings of masculine labour ~ pnd'es- 
sioiis, trade, the state — passed him 
'also. Tlieir steps might be sober, 
and tiieir faces careworn ; but no 
step had the furtive stealth of his— 
no lace ihe same coniracted, sini.'%tor, 
suspicious gloom. Only once, in a 


lonely thoroughfare, and on the oppo- 
site side of the way, fell 4i foot-fall, 
and glance’d an eye, that seemed to 
betray a soul in sympatliy with Kan- 
dal Leslie’s. 

And llatidal, who had heeded none 
of the other passengers by the way, 
as if instinctively, took note of this 
one. His nerves crisf)ed at the noise- 
less slide of that iorin, as it sfalked 
on from Jamp to lamp, keeping pace 
with his own. He felt a sort of awe, 
as if he had beheld the wraith of Rim- 
self ; and ever, .as lie glanced suspi- 
cion.'il^" at the strangin, tlie ste.^nger 
glanceil at liim. lie w'as ine.xpressibly 
relieved when the (ignic tiirinid down 
another street and vaiii.'^hed. 

That man was a felon, ns yet un- 
detected. Let ween him and his kind 
there stood but a thonglit — a veil air- 
spun, but impassable, as tiie veil of 
the linage at S.iis. 

And thus moved and thus looked 
Kaiidal Leslie, a thing of dark and 
seeret mischiel' — within the j»ale of the 
law, but equally reino\ed from man 
by the vague consciousness that at 
his heart lay that wdiich the eyes of 
man would abhor and loatlie. Soli- 
tary amidst the vast city, and on 
through the. machinery of (yivilisation. 
w'ciit the silll sjuiit of Intelleclual 
Evil. 


Cn^ITKU .\i. 


Early the next morning Kandal 
received two notes -one from Frank, 
written in great agitation, begging 
Kandal to sec and propitiate Ids fattier, 
whom he feared lie had grievously 
oflemled ; and then running oil*, rather 
incoherent ly, into protestations that 
Ilia honour as well as Ids atfeetions 
were engaged irrevcicahly to l>(*atricc, 
an<l that her, at lea^t, he could never 
abandon. 

And the second note was from the 
Squire himself — short, and far less 
cordial than usual — roipiestiiig aMr 
Leslie to call on him. 

Kandal dressed in haste, and went 
at once to LinuneFs hotel. 

He found the Parson with Mr 
Hazcldean, and cmleavonring in vain 
to soothe him. The Sipiire had not 
slept all night, and his appearance 
was almost haggard. 


“ Olio ! Mr young Leslie,” said he, 
throwing liimself back in Ids cliair as 
Kandal entered — “I ihouglit you 
were a friend —1 tlioiiglit >on were 
Frank’s adviser. Explain, sir; ex- 
plain.” 

“ Gently, my dear Mr Hazcldean,’* 
said the l*arsoii. on do hur. surfirise 
and alarm MrliCsIie. T<11 him more 
distinctly vvliat he has to explain.” 

SiiriUK. — Dill voii or did you 
not tell me or Mrs H.izehlean, that 
Frank was in Jove - with A^iulaiite 
Kicke^ockey V ” 

Kv3ftAr., (as in .amaze.) — “ II 
Never, sir! I feared, on the con- 
trary, that lie was .-vomewhat ena- 
moured of a very dillerent person. I 
hinted at that jiossibility. I could 
not do more, for J dhl not know how 
far Frank’s affections were seriously 
engaged. And indeed, sir, Mrs Hazel- 
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dean, though not encouraging the 
idea that -your sou could many a 
foreigner and a Homan Catholic, "diil 
not appear to consider such objections 
insuperable, if Frank’s happiness were 
really at slake.” 

Here the poor Squire gave way to 
a burst of passion, that involved, in 
one tempest, Frank, llandal, Harry 
herself, and the whole race of 
foreigners, Koman (Catholics, and 
women. While the Squire himself was 
still incapable of hearing reason, the 
Farson, taking aside llandal, con- 
vinced himself that the whctle allair, 
so far as liamlal was coneenied, had 
its origin in a very natural mistake : 
aud that while that young geutlemau 
had been liiuting at Heatiice, Mrs 
llazeldean had been thinking of 
Violaute. AVith considerable ditfi- 
culry be succeeded in conveying this 
ex|ilaiiation to the S()uiri‘, aud some- 
what appeasing his wrath against 
Hand.il. Ami the Dis.-imulator, seiz- 
ing his occasion, then expressed so 
much grief and astoiiislnneiit at learn- 
ing that iiiattci's had gmie as far 
as the. Parson iiiforiiicd him— that 
Frank had actually i>ioposed to Hea- 
trico, been accepteil, and engaged 
hiipself, before even communie.it ing 
with Ids lather ; lie tiecLired so 
eanu'sily, that he could never con- 
jecture such evil — tliat lie hud hatl 
Frank’s ])ositive promise t<j take, no 
step viirliout the sanction of his 
parents ; Ik* protesserl vuch syinpathv 
with the Squiie's wounded feeling.s, 
and such regret at Frank’s involve- 
ment, that iSIr llazeideaii at Iasi 
yielded up his hoiie>t heart to his 
consoler— and grifring Uandal’s hand, 
saitl, “ Well, well, I wionged yon — 
beo vonr jiardon. now' is to be 

done V ” 

Why, you can not consent to this 
marriage — impossibh?,” repii(‘d llan- 
dal : “ and we must Inrpe therefore to 
iiitim-nee Fiank by his M*nse of duty.” 

“ 'I'liar’s it,” said the Squire ; “for 
I’ll not give, way. Pretty pass things 
have come to, indeed! A widow' too, 1 
hear. Artful jade — thought, no doubt, 
to catch a flazeldeau ot flazeldoan. 
My estates go to an outUndisli Papis- 
ticsd set of mongrel brats ! No, no, 
never * ” 

“ But,” said the Parson, mildly, 
“ perhaps w’e may be unjustly pre- 


judiced against this lady. AVe should 
Jiave consented to Viulante — wh}^ not 
to her ? fcshe is of good family ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Randal. 

“ And good character i?” 

llandal shook his head, and sighed. 
The Squire caught him roughly by 
the arm — “Answer the Parson I ” 
cried he, vehemently. 

“ Indeed, sir, I cannot speak ill of 
the chanuter of a woman, who may, 
too, be Frank’s wife ; and the w^orkl 
is ill-natured, and not to be believed. 
But yon can jtidge for yourself, my 
dear Mrllazeldean. A^^k \our brother 
whether Mml.ime di Negra is one 
Avhoni he would ad\ i.sc his nephew to 
many.” 

“ My brother! ” exclaimed theSquire 
furiously. (kuisult my distant 
brother on the alluirs of my own son !” 

“ He is a man of tlie wxnid,” put 
in llumiat. 

“ And of feeling and honour,” said 
the Pursott ; “ and, perhap.s, through 
him, wo may be enable.d lo enlighten 
Frank, and -ijivo lilm from what 
appoar.s to bo the snare of an artful 
W'oinan.” 

“ Meanwhile,” said llandal, “ I 
W'ill seek Frank, and do my host with 
him. lu‘t me go now' — I will return 
in an Imiir or so.” 

“ 1 will accompany yon,” said the 
Parson. 

“ Nay, p.irdon me, but I think we 
two 3oung men can talk more openly 
without a thiid person, c\en so wise 
and kind ;».s yon.’’ 

“ Lot Randal go,” growled the 
Squire. Aud Randal went. 

He spent some lime with Frank, 
and the reader will easily divine, how 
that time, was employeil. As ho loft 
Frank’s lodgings, ho found himself 
suddenly ."ei/ed hy the Squiie liim.*'elf. 

“ I W'as too impatient to slay at 
home aud listen to the Par.s<m’.s 
pio.siiig," said Mr Ilazeldean, iieiv- 
onsly, “ i have shaken Dale off. 
'IVll me what lia.s pa-^.-ed. Oh ! don’t 
f,*ar -I'm a man, and can bear the 
worst.” 

Randal drew tlio tSquire’H arm 
within his, and led him into the 
adjaeont p.'irk. 

“ Aly dear .sir,” said ho, sorrow- 
fnlly, “ this is- very eoiitidential what 
1 am about to .say. 1 must rejaiat it 
to you, because without such confi- 
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dencc, 1 see not how to advise you 
on the proper course to take. But 
1 betray Frank, it is for his good, ana 
to his own father ; — only do not tell 
him. lie would never forgive me — 
it M’ould for ever destroy my influ- 
ence over him.” 

“ Go on, go on,” gasped the Squire; 
“ speak out. ril never tell the un- 
grateful boy tliat 1 learned his secrets 
from another.” 

“ 'Fhcn,” said llaiulal, “ the secret 
of his entanglement with Madame di 
Ncgra is simply this — I'c found her 
in debt — nay, on the point of being 
arrested — ” 

“ Debt I — arrested ! Jezabel I ” 

** And ill paying the debt himself, 
and saving her from arrest, he con- 
ferred on her the obligation which no 
woman of honour could accept save 
from her aliianced husband. l*oor 
Frank I — if sadly taken in, still wo 
must pity and forgive hiinl” 

Suddenly, to KandaFs great sur- 
prise, the Squire’s whole face bright- 
ened up. 

“ I sec, I see !” he exclaimed, slap- 
ping his thigh. “ 1 have it — I have 
it. ’Tis an affair of money I 1 can 
buy her off’. If she took money from 
him, the merceuary, painted baggage! 
why, then, she’ll take it from me. I 
don’t care w’hat it costs — half my for- 
tune — all ! I’d be content never to 
.see Ila/eldcau Hall again, ifl could 
save my son, my own son, from dis- 
grace and misery ; for miserable he 
w'ill be, when he knows he has 
broken my heart and his mother’s. 
Aud for a creature like that I My 
boy, a thousand hearty thanks to yon. 
■Where does the wretch live? I’ll go 
to her at once.” Aud as he spoke, 
the Squire actually pulled out his 
,pocket-book and began turning over 
and counting the bank-notes in it. 

Randal at first tried to combat this 


bold resolution on the part of the 
Squire ; but Mr Hazeldean had seized 
on it with all the obstinacy of bis 
straightforward Euglisli mind. He 
cut Randal’s persuasive eloquence off 
in the midst. 

“ Don’t w^aste your breath. I’ve 
settled it ; and if you don’t tell me 
where she lives, ’tis easily found out, 
I suppose.” 

Randal mnsed a moment. After 
all,” thought he, “ why not? lie will 
be sure so to speak as to enlist her 
pride against himself, and to irritate 
Frank to the utmost. Let him go.” 

Accordingly, he gave the informa- 
tion required ; and, insisting with great 
earnestness on the Squire’s promise 
not to mention to Madame dl Ncgra 
his knowledge of Frank’s pecuniary 
aid, (for that would betray Randal 
as the informant;) and satisfying 
himself as he best might with the 
Squire's prompt assurance, “ that ho 
knew how to settle matters, without 
saying why or wherefore, as long as 
he opened his purse wide enough,” he 
accompanied Mr Ilazcldcan back into 
the streets, and there left him — fixing 
an hour in the evening for an inter- 
view at Liinmcr’s, and hinting tliat 
it would be best to have that inter- 
view without the presence of the 
Parson. “ Excellent good man," 
said Randal, “ but not with sufficient 
knowledge of the world for affairs 
of this kind, which you undcrsland so 
well.” 

“I should think so,” quoth the 
Squire, who had quite recovered his 
good-humour. “ And the Parson is 
as soft as buttermilk. We must be 
firm here — firm, sir,” And the Squire 
struck the end of his stick on the 
pavement, nodded to Randal, aud 
went on to Mayfaii as sturdily and 
as confidently ns if to purchase a 
prize cow at a cattle show. 


ClIAPrKR XI 1. 


“ Bring the light nearer,” said 
John Burley — “ nearer still.” 

Leonard obeyed, aud placed the 
candle on a little table by the sick 
man’s bedside. 

Burlej^’s mind was partially wan- 
dering ; but there ’^’as method in his 
madness. Horace Walpole said that 


‘‘ his stomach would survive all the 
rest of him,” That which in Burley 
survived the last was his quaint wild 
genius, lie looked wistfully at the 
still flame of the candle : '‘It lives 
ever in the air!” said he. 

“ What lives over?” 

Burley’s voice swelled— “ Light!" 
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11c tamed from Jjeonard, and again 
contemplated the little flame. In the 
fixed star, in the Will-o’-the-wisp, in 
the great snn that illumes half a world, 
or tlie farthing rushlight by which the 
ragged student strains his eyes— still 
the same flower of the elements, laght 
in the universe, thought in the soul — 
ay — ay — Go on with the simile. My 
head swims. Extinguish the light 1 
You cannot; fool, it vanishes from 
your eye, but it is still in the space. 
Worlds must perish, suns shrivel up, 
matter and spirit both fall into no- 
thingness, before the combinations 
whose union makes that little flame, 
wdiich the breath of a babe can restore 
to darkness, shall lose the power to 
unite into light once more. Lose the 
power I — no, tlie neemsity : — it is the 
one Must in creation. Ay, ay, very 
dark riddles grow' clear now — now 
when 1 could not cast up an addition 
sum in the baker’s bill ! What wise 
. man denied that two and two made 
four? Do they not make four? I 
can’t answer him. Dut I could 
answer a question that some wise 
men have contrived to make much 
knottier.” lie smiled softly, and 
turned hia face for some minutes to 
the wall. 

Tnis was the second night on wdiich 
Leonard had w'atchcd by his bedside, 
.and IluTley’s state had grown ra])idly 
worse, lie could not last many days, 
perhaps many hours. But he had 
evinced an emotion beyond mere 
delight at seeing Leonard again, lie 
had since tlien been calmer, more 
himself. “I feared I might have 
ruined you by rny bad example,” be 
said, with a touch of liumour that 
became pathos as he added, “That 
idea preyed on me.” 

“ No, no ; you did me great good,” 

“ Say that — say it often,” said 
Biiiiey, earnestly; “it makes my 
heart feel so light.” 

lie had listened to Leonard’s story 
with deep interest, and was fond of 
talking to him of little Helen, lie 
detected the secret at the young 
man’s heart, and chccrcd the hopes 
that lay there, amidst fears and sor- 
rows. Burley never talked seriously 
of his repentance ; it was not in his 
nature to talk seriously of the things 
which he felt solemnly. But his high 
auiinal spirits were quenched with 


the animal power that fed them. 
Now, ivo go out of our sensual exis- 
tence only when we are no longer 
enthralled by the Present, in which 
the senses have their realm. The 
sensual being vanhdics when w'c arc 
ill the Past or the Future. The JVe- 
sent was gone from Burley ; he could 
no more be its slave and its king. 

It was most touching to see how 
the inner character of this man un- 
folded itself, as the loaves of tlie outer 
character fell off and withered — a 
character no one would have guessed 
in him — fCn inherent refinement that 
was almost w'Oinanly ; and he had all 
a woman’s abnegation of self. 1 le took 
the cares lavished on him so meekly. 
As the features of the old man return 
in the stillness of death to tlie aspect 
ofj'outh — the lines effaced, the wrinkles 
gone — so, ill seeing Burley now, you 
saw what he had been in his spring 
of promise. But he himself saw only 
what he had failed to be — powers 
squandered — life w'astod. “ I once 
beheld,” he said, “ a ship in a storm. 
It was a cloudy, titful day, and I 
could see the ship with all its masts 
fighting hard for life and for death. 
Then came night, dark as pitch, and 
I could only guess that the ship 
fought on. Towards the dawn the 
stars grew visible, and once more I 
saw the ship — it w'as a wtccK — it went 
down just as the stars shone forth.” 

When he had made that allusion 
to himself, he sate very still for some 
time, then he spread out his wasted 
hands, and gazed on them, and on 
his shrnnkeii limbs. “Good,” said 
he, laughing low ; “ these hands were 
too large and rude for handling the 
delicate webs of my own tricchanisni, 
and these strong limbs ran awaj' with 
me. If 1 had been a sickly puny fellow, 
perhaps my mind woulu have had 
fair play. There was too much of 
brute body here ! l/ook at this hand 
now ! yon can see- the light through 
it I Good, good I” 

Now, that evening, until he had 
retired to bed, Burley had been un- 
usually cheerful, and had talked with 
much of Ills old eloquence, if with 
little of his old humour. Amongst 
other matters, he had spoken with con- 
siderable interest of some poems and 
other papers in manuscript which had 
been left in the house by a former 
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lodgftr, and which, the reader may 
remember, that Mrs Goodyer had 
urged him in vain to read, in his last 
visit to Ijor cottage. But then he 
had her husband Jacob to chat with, 
and the spirit bottle to finish, and 
the wild craving for excitement 
plucked his thoughts back to hU 
London revels. Now poor Jacob 
Avas dead, and it was not brandy 
that the sick man drank from the 
widow’s cruise. And London lay 
afar amidst its fogs, like a -world 
resolved back into nebnlm. So to 
please his liostcss and dtstract his 
OAVii solitary tliouglits, he had con- 
descended (just bclore Leonard found 
him out) to peruse the memorials of 
a life ol)Sfurc to the Avorld, aud new 
to his own experience of coarse joys 
and Avoos. “ I have been making a 
romance, to amuse myself, from thtdr 
contents,” said he. “ 'riioy may be of 
use to brother author. 1 hav-o 
told Mrs Gooilyei* to place them in 
your room. Amongst those papers 
is a journal— a Avoman’s journal ; it 
moved mo greatly, A man gets into 
another worhl, strange to him as tlie 
orb of Sirius, if he can transport him- 
self into the centnj of a woman’s 
heart, and see the life there, so 
wholly unlike our oAVii. Things of 
moment to us, to it so trivial ; things 
trilling to ns, to it so vast. There 
Avas tliis journal — in its dates re- 
minding me of stormy events of luy 
own existence, and grand doings in 
the world’s. And those dates there, 
chronicling but the mysterious unre- 
vealed record of some obscure loving 
heart I And in that chronicle, O Sir 
Toet, tliere Avas as much genius, 
vigour of thought, vitality of being, 
poured and Avasted, as ever kind 
friend will say Avas lavished on the 
rude outer world by bigdohn Burley I 
Genius, genius ; arc we all alike, then, 
save when avo leash ourselves to some 
matter-of-fact material, and tloat oA^er 
the roaring seas on a wooden plank 
or a herring tub ? ” And after he had 
uttered that cry of a secret anguish, 
John Burley had begun to shoAv 
symptoms of gi-owing fever and dis- 
turbed brain ; and Avheii they had got 
him into bed, he lay there muttering 
to himself, until towards midnight lie 
had asked Leonard to bring the light 
nearer to him. 
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So now he again was quiet — with 
his face turned toAvards the wall ; and 
Leonard stood by the bedside sorrow - 
fully, and Mrs Goodyer, who did not 
heed Burley’s talk, and thought only 
of his physical state, w^as dipping 
cloths into iced water to apply to his 
forehead. But as slic approached 
with these, and <addressod him sooth- 
ingly, Burley raised himself on liis 
arm, and Avaived aside the bandages. 
“ I do not need them,” said he, in a 
collected voice. “ I am better now. 

I and that pleasant light umlcrstand 
one another, and 1 believe all it tells 
me. J’ooli, pooh, 1 do not rave.” 
He looked so smilingly and so kindly 
into her face, that the poor woman, 
Avho loved him as her own son, fairly 
burst into tears. He drew her to- 
wards him ami kissed her forcheail. 

“ Peace, old fool,” said he. fondly. 
“ You shall tell anglers hereafter how 
John Burley came to fish for the. one- 
eyed perch AA hich he never caught ; . 
aud how-, when he gave it up at the 
last, his baits all gone, and the line 
biokeu amongst the weeds, you eoni- 
forted the baflled man. 'J’hcre are 
imui^ good fellows yet in the world 
Avilo will like to know that poor 
Burley did not die on a dungtiill. 
Kiss me ! Gome, bf>3% you too Now , 
God bless 3-011, 1 should like to sleep.” 
His cliceks w'cre w-et with the tear-* 
of both his listeners, and there wa.s a 
raowture in his own eyes, wdiich 
iiCA-erthclcss beamed bright through 
the moisture. 

He laid liimself doAvn again, and 
the old Avomau w-ould have Avithdrawu 
the light. He moved iineasil3-. “ Not 
that,” he murmured — “ light to the 
last!” And putting forth his Avail 
hand, he drew aside the curtain so 
that the light mig'it fall full on his 
tacc. In a few- minutes he Avas asleep, 
breathing calmly and regularly as an 
infant. ' 

The old w'oman wiped her eyes, 
and drcAv Leonard aofti3- into the ad- 
joining room, in which a bed had been 
made up for him. He had not left the 
house since ho had entered it with Dr 
Morgan. “Yon are young, sir,” said 
she Avith kindness, “ and the young 
. want sleep. Lie down a bit: 1 will call 
you when he wakes.” ' 

“ No, I could not sleep,” said Leo- 
nard. “ I will watch for yon.” 
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The old woman shook her bead. 
“I most see the last of him, sir; 
but. I know he will be angry when 
his eyes open on me, for he has grown 
very thonghtful of others.’’ 

“ Ah, if he had but been as thought- 
ful of himself!” murmured Leonard; 
and he seated himself by the table, on 
which, as he loaned his elbow', he dis- 
lodgofl some papers placed there. They 
fell to the ground with a dumb, moan- 
ing, sighing sound. 

“ What is that?” said he starting. 

The old woman pickeiL up the 
manuscripts and .'smoothed them care- 
fully. 

“ Ah, sir, he bade me place these 
papers liere. Ho thought they might 
keep you from fretting about him, in- 
ease yon w'ould sit up and wake. 
And lie had a thmiglit of me, too ; for 
1 have so pined to find out the poor 
young lady, who left them years ago. 
She was almo'^t as dear to me as ho is ; 
dearer perhaps until now -when — 
when — 1 am about to lose him.” 

Ijconard turned iVom the papers, 
without a glance at their contents : 
they had no interest for him at such 
a moment. 

The hostess went on — 

Perhaps she is gone to heaven 
before him ; she did not look like ouo 
long for this world. She left us so 
fuuldenly. Man}" things of hers bc- 
'^ides these, papers are .still here ; but 
I keep thorn aired and dusted, and 
strew lavender over them, in case 
she ever come for them again. You 
never heard tell of her, did you, sir? ” 
she added, with- great simplicity, and 
dropping a half curtsey. 

“ Of her? —of whom?” 

“Did not Mr John tell you her 
name— dear — dear ; — Mr.‘^ Herlrara.” 

Leonard started -the vciy name 
so impressed upon Ills memory by 
Harley L’Estraiige. 
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“Bertram!” ho repeated. “Are 
yon sure ?” 

“Oh yes, sir! And many years 
after she had left iis, and we had heard 
no more of her, there came a packet 
addressed to her lieoe, from over sea, 
sir. Wc took it in, and kept it, and 
John would break the seal, to know 
if it would tell us anything .about her; 
but it was nil in a foreign language 
like— we could not read a word.” 

“ Have you the packet ? Pray show 
it to me. It may be of the greatest 
value. To-morrow will do — 1 cannot 
think of that just now. Poor Bur- 
ley 1” 

Leonard’s manner indicated that 
he wisheti to t.alk lui more, and to 
be alone. So Mrs (ioodyer left him, 
and stole back to Burley’s room on 
tiptoe*. 

'I'lie young man remained in deep 
reverie for <<0100 moments' “ Light,” 
he murmured. “ How ofien ‘Light’ 
is llie last word of tho.«e round whom 
the shades are gathering!”* He 
moved, and straight on his view 
tlirougli the cottage lattice there 
streamed light, indeed — not the miser- 
able rav lit by a human hand — but 
the still and holy elfulgcncc of a 
moonlit heaven. It lay broad upon 
the humble floors — pierced across the 
threshold of Ihe death chamber, and 
halted clear amidst iis shadows. 

Leonard stood motionless, his eye 
follovV'iiig the .silvery silent splendour. 

“And,” he .said inly — “and does 
thi.s largi; erring nature, marreil by its 
genial faults — this soul which should 
have lilled a laud, as yon orb the 
room, with a light that linked earth 
to heaven —does it pass away into the 
flsirk, and leave not a ray behind? 
Nay, if the elements of light are ever 
in the space, and when tlie flame goes 
out, return to the vital air — so thought, 
once kindled, lives for ever around 


* Every one r« me in hors that Goethe la.*jt wo rd.s are tn have been, “ More 
Light and perhaps what has occurred in the text may h<* supposed a plagiarism 
from those words. But, in fact, nothing is more common titan tlie craving and de- 
mand for light a little before death. Let any consult hi.s own t.a<l experience in the 
last moments of those whose gradual close he has watclicd and tended. Whal more 
frequent than a prayer to Often the shutters and let in the sun ? What complaint 
more repeated, and more touching, than “that it is growing dark ?” I once knew a 
sufferer— who did not then seem in immediate danger— suddenly order the sick room 
to be lit up as if for a gala. When this was told to ihe physician, he said gravely, 
“ No worse sign.” 
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and about us, a part of our breathing 
atmosphere. Many a thinker, many 
a poet, may yet illume the world, 
from the thouglits which yon genius, 
that will have no name, gave forth — 
to warnlcr through air, ami recombine 
again in some now form of light.” 

Thus he went on in vague specula- 
tions, seeking, aa y«>iitli enamoured of 
fame seeks too fondly, to prove that 
mind never works, however erratically, 
in vain— and to retain yet, as an in- 
tincnce upon earth, the soul about to 
soar far beyond the atmosphere where 
the elements that make fame abide. 
Not thus had the dying man inter- 
preted the cndutiauce of light and 
thought. 


Commissioner, [May, 

Suddenly, hi the midst of his reverie, 
a low cry broke on his car. lie shud- 
dered as he heard, and hastened fore- 
bodingly into the adjoining room. 
The old woman was kneeling by tlio 
bedside, and chafing Ihuioy's hand — 
eagerly looking into his face. A glance 
sulBccd to Leonard. All was over. 
Burley had died in sleep — calmly, and 
without a groan. 

The eyes were half open, with that 
look of inexpressible softness which 
death sometimes leaves; and still they 
were turned towards the light; and 
the light burned clear. Leonard 
closed tenderly the heavy lids ; and, 
as he covered the face, the lips smiled 
a serene farewell. 


ora LONDON COMMISSrONER. 


In the northern oiitskirt of Ijondon, 
there is a dingy-lookiiig, ill-shaped 
building, on tb<5 bank of a narrow 
canal, where at one tini<3, not very 
long ago, real water fell in sparkling 
cascades, Trafalgars were fought in 
veritable vessels, and, triumphant 
over all, radiant in humour and 
motley, with wit at his fingers’ ends, 
and ineffable character in his Icct, 
lauglied, hobbhid, jeered, flouted, an<l 
pirouetted the clown, Joseph Grimaldi. 
The audiences, in those days, were 
partial to beer. Tobacco was a 
plcsisant accompaniincnt to the won- 
ders of the scene. Great effect was 
produced by farces of a very unsen- 
timental kind ; and the principal 
effort of the author was to introduce 
as much bustle and as many kicks 
into his piece as lie could. A bloody 
nose secured three rounds of applause; 
a smack on the cheek was a success- 
ful repartee ; a coarse oath was only 
emphatic — nobody blushed, every- 
body swore. There were fights in 
the pit, and the police-office was near 
at hand. It was the one place of 
entertainment for a poor and squalid 
district. Poverty and dirt went 
there to forget themselves, and came 
away unimproved. It was better, 
perhaps, than the beer- shop, certainly 
better than the prjze-fight, but not so 
good as the tea-garden and hop. This 


building is now the Theatre Koyal, 
Sadler’s AVells, presided over by one 
of the best actors on the English 
stage, and ringing, niglit after night, 
to the language of Shakspeavc and 
Miissinger.* How does the audience 
behave V Better than young gentle- 
men of the Guards at a concert of 
sacred music ; better than young 
ladies of ftishion at a scientific lecture, 
'riicy <lou’t yawn, they don’t giggle, 
they don’t whispe;* to each other at 
the finest passages; but there is in- 
tense interest — eyes, heart, mind, all 
fixed on the wondrous cvolvcment of 
the story. They stay, hour by hour, 
silent, absorbed, attentive, answering 
the touch of the magician’s wand, 
warming into enthusiasm, or melting 
into tears, w'ith as lino an apprecia- 
tion of tlic working of the play as if 
thej^ had studied the Greek drama, 
and bccq critics all their days. Are 
they the same people, or the same 
class of people, who roared and rioted 
in the pit in the days of the real 
w'atcr? Exactly the same. The 
boxes arc three shillings, the pit a 
sliiiliug, the gallery a sixpence. 
There arc many fustian jackets in the 
pit, and in the gallery a sprinkling of 
shirt sleeves. Masters of trades, and 
respectable shopkeepers, and profes- 
sional men, and their families are in 
the boxes ; and Mr Phelps is as great 
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a benefactor to that neighbourhood 
as if he had established a public park, 
or opened a lyceuin for education. 
There is a perceptible difference, wo 
aro told, iu tho manners of the dis- 
trict. You can’t raise a man in any 
one department without lifting him 
up in all. Improve his mind, you 
refine his character ; teach him even 
mathematics, he will learn politeness; 
give him good society, he will cease 
to be coarse ; introduce him to Shak- 
spearc, Jousoii, Beaumont, Massinger, 
and Webster, ho will be a gentleman. 
A man with friends like these will 
not go to the tap of the Black Dog. 
Better spend his sixpence at Sadler’s 
Wells, and learn what wms going on 
ill Homo ill tho time of Coriolauus, 
or learn the Ihanklessiu'ss of syco- 
phantic friends in the Atlienian 
Timoii. AVith the bluff and brutal 
ileniy Vlll. tlicy are quite familiar, 
and form a very tolerable idea of a 
certain j)inchbcek cardinal’s pride, 
from the insolence of the overweening 
AVolsoy. That energy and honour 
overcome all impediments, they liave 
long discovered from the story of the 
Lady of Lyons, and the grandeur of 
self-devotion in the noble aspirations 
of Ion. A world like this opening to 
their eyes, reflects a pleasant light on 
the common earth they inhabit. (iiic 
touch of nature makcb the whole 
worUl kin.” Tlie same sentiment 
brings a big sob into their rough 
throats, and swells the gentle bosom 
of tlic delicate young lady in tlic 
front row of the dress circle. If the 
Queen were there, there would be a 
«iuiveriug of the royal lip. Jack 
Wiggins, the tininaii, cries as if he 
were flogged. Let us off to see Sad- 
ler’s Wells, where a new play is to 
be acted, with our old friend James 
Vi. for its hero. A pretty hero for a 
play! — The pedantic, sellish, ambi- 
tious, and coi>ardly sou of Mary 
Stuart, who kissed the hand recking 
wdth his mother’s blood, and held 
out tho Scottish crown to bo an 
awmous-dish, into wliich Elizabeth 
disdainfully threw her niggard charity, 
like an old maid depositing a farthing 
in the plate at the Magdalen Hospi- 
tal door. This play is improperly 
called a tragedy, because a few 
people liappen to bo killed in the 
course of it. The foundation is dc- 
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cidedly comic— horribly, grotesquely 
comic. There the laughter tries in 
vain to banish the shudder, and be- 
tween them a compound is created 
which we believe to be new to tho 
stage. Tho conventional tyrant of 
tragedy is entirely done away with. 
There are no knittings of brows and 
crossings of elbows, starts and strut- 
tings, such as we generally seo made 
the accompaniments of revenge and 
hatred. There is a low, selfish, 
cruel nature, disguised in ludicrous 
repartee and jocular conversation — 
a buffoon animated by the soul of 
llichard HI., a harlequin’s lath tipt 
with deadly poison — our ordinary 
ideas turned topsy-turvy, and Po- 
lonius running hl.s sword through 
Hamlet behind tlie arras. Whether 
this historical view of dames be cor- 
rect or not, does not matter to the 
play. It is the view chosen by the 
author on a preponderating weight of 
evidence ; and the point of his career 
chosen for the development of these 
blacker portions of his disposition is 
the Gowric plot, wlicrc even the 
king’s adulators were uuablo to hide 
the murmurs of tho people, who cer- 
tainly believed his conduct to have 
been cruel and unjust. 

Such a piece of acting as Mrl’helps’s 
presentment of James is rarely seen 
on the stage. Ills command of the 
Scotch dialect is wonderful in an Kug- 
Ifehiiian ; his walk, his look, his atti- 
tude, are as )>alpable indications of 
character as tho language he omploy.s. 
There is not a turn of his mouth, or 
a leer of his eye, that is not in har- 
mony witli the general design. His 
pride, terror, abasement, doubt, 
triumph, and final despair, arc all 
given willi a marvellous versatility, 
which yet never trcuchcs on theidenti ty 
of the actor’s creation. But touches 
arc licrc and tliero added, some to 
soften, some to darken, till the whole 
is like a Dutch picturti — laboriously 
minute iu all its details, and perfect 
a.s a finished whole. 

The Knglish envoy, Sir John Ayliflc, 
has been sent by Elizabeth with an 
answer to a demand made by James, 
that she should proclaim him her 
successor on the English throne. * lie 
has diverged from his road to Holy- 
rood to the cas^c of the Laird of 
liestalrig — the secret, but principal 
2 u 
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agent in a plot for seizing the king; 
and is greatly aldrined on hearing that 
Spanish and Homan agents are at the 
Scottish court, promising the king 
great pecuniary assistance if he will 
inarch across the Border, and, with 
the help of the discontented Catholic 
nobility, assert his claim by force. 
He tliorcforo agrees to aid llestalrig 
in his attempt to secure the king, and 
proceeds on his way to Ediiibiirgh. 
Lord Gowrio, with his brother, is on 
a visit to the Laird, (iowric being, of 
course, in love with his daughter, and 
is easily worked on to aid Hie plot by 
hearing of certain indignities w'hich 
had been offered to his mother in his 
absence by the minions of the king. 
He also goes to Edinburgh, and hero 
we are introduced to his mother, the 
widowed countess, who urges him to 
revenge her wrongs, and vindicate his 
honour by confronting the oppressor. 
Uestalrig has also come to the capital, 
encounters his friend (Jomez, the Span- 
ish agent, and is by him requested to 
take care of certain sums of gold which 
have been sent over for the purpose of 
purcha.siiig the assistance of the nobles 
to the views of Spain. We now come 
into the court of Holyrood. James 
gabbles, and storms, and tleoclies, 
and goes through tho most strange, 
yet natural evolutions— hears a nega- 
tive reply from England delivered by 
Sir Jolin Aylitfe — is startled by the 
apparition of ibiwrie cirost in hib 
father’s arms — and disinissc.^ the court 
with a thre<at of vengcanee against all 
his opponents, especially the heirs of 
his old enemy. Lord Untliveii. 

The interest of the plot hangs on 
the intellectual combat between tho 
wily and sagacious laird, and the 
truculent and relentless king. With 
some of the gold obtained from the 
Spaniard, Uestalrig induces James to 
move tho court to Falkland, in order 
to be more easily seized nheii in the 
vicinity of Gowric’s house ; but James 
carries his design farther, and goes 
into the mansion of the (Jewries, 
having arranged with his train to 
follow him, and make themselves 
masters of his hosts. When Jleatal- 
rig's trinmtih in the success of his 
plan and the imprisonment of the 
king is at its height, a chivalrous 
sense of honour in the young earl has 
disconcerted the whole design, by 
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restoring James to liberty, and ad- 
mitting his followers. Slaughter then 
takes place; but while James is 
rejoicing in his gratihed revenge, and 
the destruction of his enemies, it is 
announced to him that Uestalrig, at 
the head of the men of Perth, is at 
the gate; they are clamorous for 
vengeance — tho alarm-bells are ring- 
ing — strange yells of an outraged 
populace are heard — James, in an 
agony of cowardly remorse, blames 
the instruments of bis cruelty — and 
the curtain falls, leaving him hi im- 
modialo expectation of being torn to 
pieces in punishment of his useless 
crime. The performers have little to 
do in this pla}^ except to bring out 
tho peculiarities of the king. Uestal- 
rig is played with a rough humour, 
and appreciation of tlie part, by Mr 
Bennct ; but the effect of the young 
carl, upon whom a great deal depends 
in the scene of the release, is entirely 
destroj^ed by the unfortunate voice 
and feebleness of the actor. As an 
exhibition, hoivevcr, of how one great 
performer can vivify a whole play in 
spite of all drawbacks, wo pronounce 
the acting of Mr Phelps in some 
respects without a parallel on the 
modern stage. 

In the good old comedy of tho 
Man of the World,” he is no less 
remarkable in his (leliiieatioii of Sir 
Pertiiiax Macsycophaiit. His power 
ove»' tlie Scotch dialect is the same ; 
and it is only a less-powerful perform- 
ance, from the character itself being 
less diversified, and the tragic clement 
being entirely omitted. Disagreeable 
eharacters both, from their lia»*dnoss 
and selfishness; and w'O should like 
to see the same art applied to some 
softer and more capiivatiug specimens 
of the Scot lifih specior . 

^Vo have been forced already to 
confess that single character piec(‘s 
are the only style of drama to which 
full jnstiee can be done m any theatre 
in Lomloti. Many p<*ople, ileliided by 
this circumstance, and preferring the 
perfection of one to the mediocrity ol 
many, will gravely tell you that tin* 
drama itself ought to be formed, in 
this respect, on the model of the 
stage; that the interest ought to bo 
coneentred in the hero, and the others 
kept entirely subordinate, or at lea&t 
only endowed with vitality enough to 
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enable them to survive the kicks and 
buffets with which tlie chief personage 
of the plot asserts his superiority. 
That one central interest must exist in 
a properly-constructed drama, tliere 
is no doubt ; but it is a terrible nar- 
rowing of the author's walk if you 
debar him from adixing this interest 
to a group, and limit it entirely to 
one. You force him to descend to 
mere peculiarities, and the evolvemoiit 
of character in its most contracted 
sense — thereby, and to this extent, 
trenching upon the province of farce, 
which consists in a di'A'clopment of 
the lininours of sonic selected indivi- 
dual. The drama, on the other hand, 
paints humanity in the abstract, 
modified in its particular action by the 
position and character of the ]>ersou- 
ages of the story ; and in so far as, 
lor the sake of one chief actor, the 
movement of tlic play is made to 
depe.ud on him, the poet sinks from 
being the Titian or Michael Angelo of 
his art, into the \Vat.son (rordon, I’hil- 
lips, or Tickeragill ; — high names cer- 
tainly ; but portrait-painting, even at 
its best, is not history. Let any man 
read Jttlius LVr.sa/*, and think of the 
Kembles, Young, Macready, ami 
KHistou all in the same play, and 
talk no more of a onc-charac.tered 
drama as the fittest for representation, 
and the highest of its class. A onc- 
charactered drama is only the best 
when there is but one good actor in a 
theatre ; if there were three good 
actors, a three- charactered jilay would 
.speedily arise ; where all wtM'C good, 
Shakspeare w'ould reappear — that is 
to say, crowds would go to sec 
Shakspeare, instead of going, as now, 
to see this or that performer in Hamlet 
or Macbeth. 

I'hc nearest approach to this diffu- 
sion of excellence is to be found on 
the P'rcnch stage. A unity of pur- 
pose is visible in the whole company. 
The flunky who announces the coun- 
tess’s carriage enters into the spirit 
of the scene, and is as completely the 
flunky, and nothing more, as Keguier 
is the marquis, and nothing le.s8. 
But one man we possess on the. Eng- 
lish boards, who is very suj)erior to 
Regnier and all his clan, (hiarles 
Matthews has more graceful ea.se, 
more untiring vivacity, more genial 
comprehension, than the very finest 


of the Parisians. For ninety-five 
nights ho has held a hashed theatre 
in the most complete subjection to his 
magic art, and was as fresh and for- 
cible on the last night of the course 
as at its beginning Yet never once 
does he raise his voice above drawing- 
room pitch ; no reliance has he on 
silver shoe -buckles or slashed doub- 
lets ; he wears the same coat and 
other iiab'dimonts in which he break- 
fiistd at home or dines with a friend. 
^Jever once doe.s he point an epigram 
with a grimace, or o.veu emphasise a 
sentiment wdth a sliriig of his shoul- 
ders. 'I'lic marvel is how the elVect 
is created ; for thme is no outward 
sign of eflbrt or intention. That the 
ettbet is there, is manifest from pit to 
gjillery ; and yet, tluTC si amis a quiet, 
])!acid, calm- eved, pleasant-mannered, 
meek- voiced, bald-lieadod, gentleman- 
ly stockbroker, with respectable brass- 
buttoned blue coat ami grey trouser.^, 
such as is to be seen on any day of 
the week pursuing his way from St 
dohn’s Wood or Brompton *, and, at 
first sight, as unlit for theatrical le- 
pro.scntation as the contents of his 
ledger for tlie. material of an e)}ic 
poem, lint ho is placed in (ptoer and 
iinaccoiintablc situations? — made in- 
ten^ely interesting hy some strange 
instancoof mistaken identily V --or en- 
dangered in^ lito and fame by .some 
curiously ingoni«)ns piece of circiiin- 
.stantial evidence ? Niithing of the 
kiml. The man is before you all the 
time, Yi»u know his whole circum- 
stances a.s well a.s he himself doe.s. He 
ha- a wife ami (laughter ^ he lives in 
a w'cll-funiislied capacious house — 
we should say iu the u])per part of 
Jiaker Street; and probably a brass 
plate reveals to the inquiring pa.ssen • 
ger that it is the residence of Mr Af- 
fahle Hawk. That is his name: a 
merchant or stockbroker, at one time 
very honest and v(*ry rich ; l>ut his 
partner, a Mr Sparrow, has eloped 
with the cu-parlneiy funds, leaving 
Mr Hawk’s atfaiis in inexii icable con- 
fushiii, iuid tin owing him into the 
disagrre.able necessity of living on his 
wits. He has a great and ayailable 
capital, ami lays it out to the Ix^si 
advantage. Mover did wits so stand in 
the stead of money before. With them 
he pays otf debt^, with them he em- 
baiks ill speculations, and on their 
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security raises loans, throwing seed 
in the stoniest places, and receiving 
a hundredfold. Nor is his triumph 
over a set of trustful spinsters, or per- 
sons nnacenstomed to business. Ho 
does not Jive upon pigeons, but, lilre 
the lovers in Boccaccio, makes an ex- 
cellent dinner on a sharp-beaked fal- 
con. Mr Hardcore will stand no 
more nonsense. He rushes into the 
house — hat on head, stick in hand. 
He will have his money, or issue a 
writ at once. With a gentlemanly 
motion towards his head, Mr Aifablc 
convicts him silently of ill- breeding 
and impertinence, and the hat is in- 
stantly removed. With the utmost 
suavity, he rcfpiests the irate creditor 
to write to his clerk to stop farther 
proceedings, and to add, in a post- 
script, a cheque for £200. The man 
is staggered by the immensity of the 
impertinence. But the calm superior- 
ity of his debtor makes itself felt in 
spite of his utmost eftbrts. Certain 
shares in a brilliant speculation have 
been acenved by Mr Hawk for his 
friend at a very low premium. The 
letter to the clerk is written. But 
the cheque for £200 V Sir Harry Les- 
ter, a rich baronet, is about to marry 
Mr Ilaw^k’s daughter ; all ilebts arc 
to be paid by the enraptured son-in- 
law'; a fitting breakfast must be 
given ; a few trinkets, iijcwr dresses. 
You wouldn’t have such a glorious 
prospect spoiled by the want of such 
a trifle ? Hardcore writes flic chcipic, 
and rushes ort' to secure the depre- 
ciated shares. Another comes in who 
throws himself on the charity of his 
debtor, pleads poverty, distress, even 
starvation. How can the polished 
and humane Mr llfyvk resist so touch- 
ing an appeal V He can’t, lie doesn’t, 
lie goes for three pounds, as au in- 
stalment of w’hlcU it appears he has 
already paid nine, making a remark- 
ably good return on the loan of our 
penurious friend, Mr Eaithworm. 
Thaf gentleman rejoices in the suc- 
cess of his “ dodge,’’ and appears tri- 
umphant in his conquest over the 
feelings of Mr Hawk. But the bene- 
volent debtor now returns, pays the 
three sovereigns, and hurries Ids visi- 
tor off to make way for IMr dross- 
mark, who is about to purchase shares 
in a speculation of Mr Haw k’s, which 
i} to yield three huudrod per cent. 
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“ How much is required ? ” says the 
miserable Earthworm — three hun- 
dred pounds?” He thinks he can 
raise the sura — a friend who is very 
rich will help him: he will advance 
the money. But the four hundred 
pounds are required at once.” Is it 
/bur hundred?” A bow from Mr 
Hawk. “ Well, my friend will not 
stick at that.” “ And the five hun- 
dred pounds will set the matter 
afloat,” said Mr Hawk ; “ but go — 
there’s a good fellow — for I hear 
Grossmark’s step, and the shares arc 
promised to him.” Earthworm’s dis- 
guise is seen through, and falls oil' 
like the traveller’s cloak before the 
heat of the sun. “ Here ! here’s the 
money,” he cries — puts a pile of notes 
into Mr Hawk’s reluctant hand, and 
the bargain is closed. Prosperity 
once more seems an inhabitant of 
Baker Street. He has received seven 
hundred poumls, and c.!!! now provide 
a trousseau, and furnish forth a wed- 
ding breakfast. 'Iwenty thousand 
poumls ho has settled oii his daughter; 
but they arc any twenty thousand he 
may be able to extract from the 
uncountable riches of his son- 
in-law. This noble specimen of 
Hibernian honour rejoices hi a double 
name; one being Sir Harry Lcslcr, 
with which to tickle the cars of the. 
millionaires of Baker Street, and the 
other his work-day appellation under 
which he enacts the distinguished 
part of a stag in railways, and a de- 
faulter ill other speculations. His 
interview wdth Mr Ilawdv wonld be 
diamond cut diamond if the strength 
,md brilliancy w’^em’t all on one side. 
Preliminaries arc settled — the amount 
of marriage portion agreed upon— a 
description of the Lester estates, in- 
cluding a salt marsh taken on trust, 
and all things verging towards a satis- 
factory fulfilment. The salt marsli 
instantly Suggests to the ingenious 
Hawk a perfect California of specu- 
lation ; divided into shares, market 
rigged, property realised, and no other 
inquiries are made. But the course 
of true love never did run smooth. 
In the most dramatic scene of the 
play, the mutual discovci*y is made 
that Mr Hawk is au insolvent, and 
Sir Harry a swindler— the Lester 
estates arc in an Irish bog, the salt 
marsh is the sea. Pleasant is it to 
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.SCO the mild sclf-composnro, aud sub- 
lime self-reliance of Mr Hawk. For 
some years he has softened his credi- 
tors' hearts, and amused their hopes 
with reports of the return of his 
runaway partner Mr Sparrow, with 
all the funds of the Urni, and a vast 
increase of capital by succesaful trade 
in the East. That expedient has been 
tried so often that it begins to lose its 
effect. The crcditoi’a,laiigh when he 
mentions Sparrow’s name. What can 
be better than to make Sir Harry 
bronze his countenance, shave off his 
beard, put on a wig, buy a carriage in 
Long Acre, aud post up to ilakcr 
Street at the very nioinent, decisive 
of his fate, when, his creditors, now 
aware of the failure of his chance of 
niarrying liis daughter to a fortune, 
arc to assemble with their united 
<*-lainis and remorselessly convey him 
to the Fleet ? Sir Harry agrees. 
Hawk retires to mature his plans; 
blit Mrs Hawk, radiant with some 
unexpected good news, Imrrics in — 
stops Sir Harry from the execution of 
his infamous plot, aud waits in happy 
expectation the dtnoucmvni of the 
piece. The creditors come in — they 
bawl, they grin, they scold, they 
bully. Sparrow is appealed to in 
vain. They have heard too much of 
that Levanter’s return to believe in it 
any more. Hark ! a carriage rattles 
np to the door. Tliey look out of the 
window ; carriage covered with mud ; 
— old follow hobbles out — pigtail 
wig exactly as ordered. Chipital, 
Sir Harry, cries Hawk I No>v, then, 
gentlemen, will you bo persuaded? 
Won’t you w ait for ten days till I have 
arranged our partnership accounts, 
and then we will pay you in full V 
The creditors pause. At last one of 
them goes out to see. He comes 
back with a cheque for the ainouut 
of his debt! Hawk stands .ighast. 
Another goes out, and comes in hold- 
ing up a bank post bill for ten 
thousand pounds ! More and more 
confounded. Hawk lias uncomfort- 
ablo thoughts of forgery, and tliinks 
Sir Harry carries tlic joke too far. 
At last the wife of his bosom rushes 
in, and at the other door Sir Harry 
makes his appearance. This is magic, 
witchcraft, sorcery ; for still the credi- 
tors go out, and still come back with 
all their claims discharged. The real 


Sparrow has indeed returned; and, 
having thus made the amende^ is in a 
position to solicit an interview with 
his injured partner ; aud that saga- 
cious aud now thoroughly honourable 
gentleman concludes the scries of his 
“ dodges” with a solemn declaration 
in favour of probity and fair-dealing, 
which would have been more edifying 
if* ho cbuld have appealed to his own 
conduct ill illustration of what he said. 
There was no occasion for any piece 
of hypocrisy like this at the end. 
His life was a sermon. Wo have 
hoard an objection made to the moral 
of this play, that it invests swindling 
with dignit}’, and so unites dishonesty 
with wit, eiuse, grace, and fascinating 
manner, as to make dishonesty itself 
far from ii repulsive obj»‘ct. Have 
you ever reflected, oh critic, that 
the creditors licrc arc the helots of 
the scene, to be a disgast and warii- 
iiig to others ; and, in the midst of 
tlieir apparent respectabilities, are 
shown to be the dishonest workers 
of their own losses? — that Mr Hawk 
is far less the tempter of those City 
gentlemen, than tlic creation of the- 
style of speculation in Avhich they 
are all engaged. Without Earth- 
worms and Hardcores there would 
be no possible existence for oiir easy, 
pleasant, buoyant friend Hawk. The 
whole play may be called “ Roche- 
foucauld’s Maxims Hramatised ;” for 
a better siitirc on the sellishncss^ 
meanness, and gullibility of the ani- 
mal man is not to be found in the 
whole range of Iitci*aturo or pliiloso- 
phy. What little is to be done by 
Mr Roxby, as Sir Harry, is done 
‘‘excellent w'ell.” There is a very 
praiseworthy olitusencss to the ras- 
cality of his conduct, and calm con- 
sideration of Ids claims, which is 
very edifying as contrasted witli the 
thorough appreciation of him install - 
taneousi}" arrived at by his intended 
father- in -law. The principal creditors 
also are very adequately represented, 
cs})ccially the miserable begging im- 
postor, by JMr Frank Matthews. A 
more life-like combination of mendi- 
city, and its unvarying accompani- 
ment mendacity, was never observed 
by Mr Horsford ; and wo confess to 
a feeling approacliing displeasure, 
when we learn *that the beneficent 
Sparrow has restored his money to 
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that smootli-ton^ncd, supple- backed, 
blackhearted vHjt'abond. Now, what 
is the conclusion derived from all 
this ? — That a dramatic feast of this 
quality has not been seen in our time. 
Not that the language is comparable 
to Sheridan’s —in fact, the composition 
is rather poor ; not even that there is 
any novelty in the plot ; — but the 
strength of this play iS first of all in 
the prevailing truthfulness of Charles 
Matthews’ acting ; and, secondly, 
that it never on any oin occasion 
oversteps the modesty of nature. 
AVith the sole exception of the oppor- 
tune return of the defaulting partner, 
we believe that the entire story of 
this drama was enacted every day in 
the neighbourhood of Capel Court all 
tlic time of the railway mania, and is 
now performing every day not far 
from the Stock Kxchange. And the 
])roof that this lecture, as it may be 
called, on the art of commercial 
gambling, is carried on in accordance 
with inevitable natural laws, is that in 
spite of the English names, the Irish 
baronet, the Baker Street furniture, 
and tiio thoroughly London atmo- 
sphere that surrounds all the pci son - 
ages introduced, the play is originally 
French. Tlie scene is Baris— the 
creditors are Baris^ian — the swindling, 
speculating, cahalling, kite flying, and 
mystification, are all originally flic 
offspring of tlic Bourse ; and all the 
merit of the English play-wright is, 
that he lias very ingeiii«)usly hidden 
the birtli place of his characters, with- 
out altering, or iu the slightest degree 
damaging, their features ; and, in fact, 
has given them letters of ualuralisa- 
tion under w’hich. they could rl?»e to 
be Lord Mayors of London, and eat 
turtle and drink port as if to the 
manner born. The author is poor 
Balzac, lately' dead, who left Mcr- 
cadet a legacy to the stage of more 
value by far than all his contributions 
to it during his lifetime.. His minute 
dissection of character had given a 
charm to his novels, but gave no pro- 
mise of a success upon the boards ; 
for his ends were worked out bj* a 
thousand little traits, as in our own 
Miss Austin, without ever having 
recourse to the broad effects that 
seem adapted to the theatre ; — and we 
believe bis dramatic triumph came as 
a surprise upon the Parisian public, 
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which, at the same time, highly 
appreciated his Eugenie Grandet, and 
his other revelations of provincial life. 

While dwelling on the performances 
of the Lyceum, it would be unpardon- 
able to omit, from the notice of Maga 
and her readers, the genius of Mr 
Beverley, the scene-painter. It al- 
most requires an apology for applying 
that old appellation to a man who 
lavishes upon the landscapes required 
in a play a richness of imagination 
and pow'cr of touch which would bring 
envy to the hearts of the Poussins or 
Claude. 1 1 is not by gorgeous colours, 
or startling light and shade, that Be- 
verley produces his effects, ^^'ith a 
severe adherenct*. to his original de- 
sign, he works out a scene, so perfect 
in its ]>arls, and so combined as a 
whole, that it is difhcult to realise to 
the mind tlie gigantic scale, or the 
coarse tommies, with which it is paint- 
ed : you gaze on it as on a finisiicd 
picture by soimj great artist, w ho has 
devoteil months to its elaboration iu 
the solitude of his studio ; and wonder 
not less at the taste, and fancy, and 
sentiment of those extraordinary 
works, than at the rapidity with which 
tho3’ are produced, and the inexhaus- 
tible resources of the mind that gives 
them biith. It rests with Mr Bever- 
ley himself, wliether to follow his 
illustrious predecessors, Roberts and 
l:>taiifielii, to the highest honours of 
the Academy, or to’cmitinue an exhi- 
bition of his own, where the applause 
of shouting theatres testifies nightly 
to his artistic jiowers ; and ample room 
and verge enough h given for his 
highest conceptions, which would, 
perhap.s, object to find themselves 
cramped within the limits of an ordi- 
nary frame, and subjtcted to the ten- 
der mercies of a hostile hanging com- 
mittee. Whichever way he decides, 
tlic arts will infallibly be the gainers. 
If he descends to ordinary canvass, 
and ])laces “ infinite riches in a little 
room,” lie will take rank in after ages 
with the masters who have ennobled 
the English school ; if he continues 
where he is, not less useful will his 
efforts be in diffusing a love of beauty 
and a know ledge of effect. The Ly- 
ceum, like its Athenian prototype, 
will Income a lecture-hall ; and from 
his lessons and examples, new Wil- 
sons aud Turners, new Calcotts and 
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Constables, may arise to maintain 
the supremacy of British landscape 
against all competitors. 

Our readers must remember a very 
spirited account of an ascent of Mont 
Blanc by Mr Albert Smith. Very 
spirited, and very interesting it was ; 
but you should go and hear the author 
give, his vioCi voce version of it, illus- 
trated by Beverley’s views. When 
we say the descriptions arc funny, we 
are not correct ; though certainly there 
is a great deal of whim and fun in the 
course of his address. When we say 
the narrative is grave, startling, en- 
trancing, we are not correct ; though, 
undoubteiily, there are passages that 
take away ibo auditor’s breath, and 
hair-breadth ’scapes that make him 
shudder ', — but the true description of 
the whole two hoins’ entertainment 
that it is a remarkable combina- 
tion of talent, humour, lucid narrative, 
and personal adventure, wliicli every- 
body ought to go and hear, and a sne- 
ce>sion of scones and j)}ijntings which 
everybody ouglit to go and see. Tlie 
deaf man will be delighted ; the blind 
man will be amazingly pleased ; but 
jX'ople in the full enjoyment ol eyes 
and ears will bo inexcusable, if they 
refuse th<*ni so groat a treat as the 
united ellbrts of two such artists will 
atrord. 

Saturday — and the week’s inspec- 
tion has come to a close. A cold east 
wind is howling along Oxfuni Street, 
e>idently in search of snow, and ra- 
ther disappointed at not Hiiditig the 
Seqieutine covered with ice. The 
Almanac telLs us it is A])ril ; but our 
cMnanitics luive private information 
that it is December. As w'c go shi- 
vering home, we will diverge for a 
moment into the most cm ious reposi- 
tory of nick-nacks the world contains 
— being the gatherings of thirty jears, 
at a co^t of thirty tlioiiMaud pounds. 
"We call in Argyll Street, and are 
civilly received by Mr Hertz, the pro- 
prietor of the collection. He is .i little, 
round, oily-faced German, evidently 
of the Jewish porsuusioii, and remark- 
ably fond of tobacco. His room is 
like a pawnbroker’s shop •, only all his 
customers must have been pos.'^essors 
of picture galleries, and have brought 
themselves into dllliculties by culti- 
vating a “ ta.stc.” There are ward- 
robes richly inlaid, with a genealogy 
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as carefully kept as the pedigree of a 
racc-horsc. lie will tell yon how it 
came into the hands of Louts XLV., 
and how it ornamented a chamber in 
the Tiiileries during the Empire ; or 
a ring will be shown you, with the 
hair of Julius (.hesar under the glass. 
Beautiful miniatures are pointed out, 
of great value as works of art, but far 
more valuable from their being un- 
doubted liktmesses of their fair and 
famous originals. Beauties of the 
r<*ign of Francis; eyes that looked 
kindly on Henry I V. *, cheeks that 
liuslied in vain to win a transient 
smile from the Grand Moiianpio, are 
all there. Then there are little ivoiy 
cabinets, and screeii.s magnificently 
embroidereil, all wiili their respective 
stories — there being no article that 
depends entirely on its intrinsic me- 
rits, but borrows a great part of its 
interest from the adventures it has 
gone llirungh. Finally, he gives you 
a key, and sends you otV, under the 
guardiansliip of his maid, to a house 
in Great Marlborough Street, which 
you find filled, fiom cellar to garret, 
with works of a still more valuable 
description. We have only lime to 
mention some very fine cartoons by 
Correggio, and a splendid statue 
ill black marble of a Uoman prize- 
fighter. This is a very tine specimen 
of ancient skill. Mr Hert/Zs object 
is to sell the entire cotleeiioii, and wo 
believe he deelincs to dispose of it 
piecemeal. Were this not the ease, 
it would be iiidispeiisable for the 
country to secure some of the Irea- 
sifi'cs here, contained, llioiigli it w'ould 
perluips be asking too much <»f the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to endow 
the British Mn.scum with the mis- 
cellaneous articles by which the 
statue and cartoons are accompatiiccl. 
Colder, colder still, and fast and 
furious we hn ny tow ard.s oiir cham- 
bers What do blockheads and poet- 
asters of all ages mean by the balmy 
breath of April V— the sunny showers 
of April? — the “smiles and tears 
together ” characteristic of that hope- 
ful and delicious month ? We believe 
it is a cuckoo note, continued by imi- 
tative mediocrity from the days of 
Theocritus. All very well for him in 
the beautiful climate of Sicily to 
cover the head *of Spring with fresh 
flowers, and lie upon the grass play- 
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ing his Pandean pipes. But where 
are ilowers to be seen, at this most 
unchecring season, here ? Or who can 
lie down on the grass before the end 
of July without the certainty of cold 
and rheumatism ? Here has the cold 
wind been blowing for two months — 
sneezes and snufllings loading every 
breeze ; and yet you turn to a pas- 
toral poem, an eclogue or rhapsody, 
about the beauties of nature, and you 
read whole passages in praise of 
April ! With our hat clenched over 
our brow, and a handkerchief held to 
our mouth,' we career madly through 
Leicester Square. On the steps of 
Miss Linwood’s olde>chibition, a man 
is standing enveloped in ancient 
armour. lie might as well be cased 
ill ice. But utterly unconscious seems 
lie of the absurdity of bis appearance, 
or of the cold that must be shot 
through him from steel cuirass ami 
iron greaves. In a gentle voice he 
atldrcsses the passer by. “It is use- 
less to observe,” he says, “that all 
intelligent individuals will be gratihed 
by a sight of the strongest man in 
the world.” This is so ditlerciit from 
the usual style of tliosc touters, that 
we involuntarily slacken our pace. 
“ It is scarcely necessary,” ho pro- 
ceeds, “ to remark that Professor 
Orosso is decidedly at the Jiead of 
his profession, and that the entrance 
money is oiil> one shilling.” We arc 
won by the smooth volubility of the 
knightly orato^. Who is Professor 
Chosso? — and what is his profession? 
We ascended the steps, traversed a 
gallery, deposited a shilling, and 
entered a large apartment with a 
number of 'wooden benches, a small 
gallery at the back, and a green 
curtain door, hiding for a time the 
w onders of the stage. Three tiddlers 
strung their instruments with 'most 
unholy discord; the company gra- 
dually' dropped in, principally foreign- 
ers ; the gas gave a leap of increased 
light ; a tune began, and the curtain 
rose. Oh, earth and sky ! what is this 
W'c behold ? A iahkau-vivani of the 
death -of Hector. Old Priam, ven- 
erable from tbe length of his beard, is 
the central lignre ; around him sit the 
maids and matrons of Troy. Hector 
lies dead in front ; and to slow' music, 
tho stage on which they stand 
is whirli&d round so as to give a 
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variety of views of the same group, 
and great applause rewards tbe dis- 
play. There is certainly a great 
scarcity of drapery about the prin- 
cipal figures, but nothing to be found 
fault with on the score of decorum 
or propriety : but we read in a small 
hand-bill that the artistes arc all 
German, and we gaze with great 
curiosity on the development of the 
Teutonic form. The round hilarious 
faces, the fiat noses, and prominent 
chins, w’Oiild prove, to the entire satis- 
faction of Professor Owen, that our 
Bavarian friends were lineal descen- 
dants of the Caflres at the Cape. 
There ivas not a single one of the 
Trojan ladies who did not look well 
practised in asking the inhabitants to 
buy a broom. The sons of Priam seem- 
ed waiters from the foreign restaurants 
in Lisle Street ; and the dead Hector 
had a strong resemblance to the owner 
of a small cigar- shop, where there is 
a card in the window' with tlic w'ords, 
“ Ilicr sprecht Mann Dciitsch.” 
Tliero were other subjects illustrated, 
but all by the same artistes. The 
figures were very tastefully disposed , 
blit a little more beauty, and a closer 
approximation to the outlines of the 
Caiiova Venus, would be a great 
improvement. However, the patri- 
otic audience were highly gratified, 
and the Dutch ideal evidently fnl- 
iillcd. Performances then began, 
wheie there was a display of strength 
which 'would be incredible if thcrc-waa 
no trick in. some of the displays. The 
professor tossed weights about wdiich 
were more fit for W'aggons than 
liumnii arms. An immense iron bar 
was laid upon the floor, which ho 
first lifted by the middle with unani- 
mous approbation ; he then raised it, 
keeping it horizontal by a hold 
about oiic-thli'd from the cud. He 
then laid it down, and grasping one 
end of it, certainly succeeded in rais- 
ing the other end from the ground, 
w'hilc the minutest observation could 
detect no hair suspended from the 
ceiling, nor other means by w'hicli 
he could be assisted in the feat. But 
the crowning performance, w hich was 
preceded by a long pause, to enable 
“the yellow-haired and blue -eyed: 
Saxons” to recoverfrom theirsurprise, 
was called tho Harmless Guillotine, 
and consisted in catting off a girl's 
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head, without doing her any harm.. 
The professor walked in leading his 
victim by the hand. She was pro- 
bably one of the Trojan maidens, and 
by no means so favourable a specimen 
of female charms as the Argivc lielcn. 
With a vast amount of guttural and 
other splutter, the professor addressed 
the audience in German ; and was 
interpreted by one of the fiddlers for 
the benefit of any nntravelled English- 
man who might bo present. The 
object of the speech was to beg the 
ladies not to be alarmed at what 
they arc about to sec ; for though 
the head appeared to be cut oif, he 
assured them, on his own word as a 
gentleman and a Christian, that it was 
mere deception, and tliat he was by no 
nu’ans the murderer he appeared. He 
then led away his victim, and jilaccd 
her on a kind of sofa-bed at the back 
of the stage, and drew tlic curtains 
round her. He next advanced, and 
asked whetlier the company woidd 
have the execution done behind the 
curtain or in front? There was a 
unanimous answer to this, that yvo 
wished to sec the operation ; jvhcrc- 
upon he drew the curtain, waved a 
sword two or three times, and ap- 
peared to saw away at the girl’s 
nock, till finally the head came off, 
and in a triumphant manner ho held 
it up for popular applause. It was 
a failure. The stage was so dark, 
tlic figure so indistinct, the prepara- 
so clumsy, that we could not by 
aii3" means entertain the feelings of 
horror and astonishment he intended 
to produce. The fiddler, in a feeble 
voice, invited any of the ladies or 
gentlemen present to go on the stage 
and examine more nearly the sepa- 
rated head and its marks of reality. 
But nobody responded to the invita- 
tion ; and" again we fixed our liat 
desperately over our brows, and faced 
once more the pitiless blowings of 
the April breeze. 

Thus have we attempted to give a 
clear and dispassionate view of some 
of the amusements oflered to the 
millions of London. The list we 
have chosen is very limited ; for, in 
this communication we have omitted 
all mention of the great majority of 
the theatres, the operas, the salles de 
danse, the panoramas, the dioramas, 
and other pictorial exhibitioirs. What 


wo wish to impress on the intelligent 
reader is the absolute necessity of 
improving, and turning to as benefi- 
cial purpose as possible, the means 
of entertainment which already exist. 
The theatre, we maintain, has in 
itself the material most fitted for tin's 
purpose ; not the theatre of show and 
spectacle, of burlesque and buffooiicr}', 
but tiie theatre of life and poetry. 
The raachincry is already' there, the 
actors capable of improvement, the 
drama ready to spring into fresh 
existence, .ind all thiit is w'antod is 
the fostering presence of good and 
benevolent men — wise enough to sec 
the immense engine, for good or for 
evil, which it is in their power to 
direct, and brave enough, in the con- 
fidence of a good cause, to despise 
the sneers of the ignorant. The 
amnscincnts of the jicoplo, properly 
considered, arc as important as their 
.abilitv to spell, or even as the com- 
fcu*t of their houses; and the philan- 
thropic economist who spreads the 
light of education into desolate lanes, 
and brightens, with cleanliness ami 
convenience, the poor man’s room, 
only half executes his task if he docs 
not afford intellectual recreation to 
the mechanic who lias a shilling or two 
to spare, but leaves him to the false 
cncitenieiit of the melodrama, or the 
leer and vulgarity of the tea-garden. 

But this is Sunday morning, and 
we are at Woolwich in time for 
changing guard. Hero arc four or 
five thousand artillery, and a regi- 
ment or two of dragoons ; and what 
with cadets and engineers, the fight- 
ing ])opiilalioii must be close on seven 
thousand men. The heath sprcails 
its smooth hard surface in front of 
the par.ade- ground, and scattered all 
over the place arc cannons and car- 
riages, and mortars and implements 
of warfare enough to extenninate tho 
human race in half-an-Iioiir. There 
are no such fine intelligent-looking 
men as the artillery in the British 
service. Great care is taken in the 
selection of recruits; for the duties 
even of a private need both bodily 
and mental activity. Their pay is 
higher than that of the line, and their 
conduct so good, that out of tliat im- 
mense body only four have made 
their appearance before a magistrate 
for the last tw’O years. 
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The quiet of the town is wonder- 
ful. There is not a uniform anywhere 
to be seen, except where the sentry, 
with drawn sword, guards the heath 
gates. On tliis great expanse there 
is no motion. A flag here and there 
sways to and fro in the breeze, and 
occasionally the burst of a bugle-call 
rises into the air from sonic distant 
barrack - 3 "ard. Hut now a few officers 
and tiieir wives and families move 
silently about— fine handsome lads 
come down by twos and threes from 
tlie college of cadets— white-haired 
generals, and majors and captains 
scarcely less white liaired, pace so- 
lemnly along the gravel — and, finally, 
we all arrive at the door of the bar- 
rack chapel, which is guarded by sen- 
tinels, and devoted entirely to the 
garrison. On entering on the ground 
line we arc surprised to find ourselves 
in the gallery. On the difierent pew 
doors the ranks and designations of 
the occupants arc written — general 
officers, field -offi(jers, officers, Ac.<fec. ; 
and on going forward to the front of 
the seat, and looking dow'ii into the 
body of the building, we sec already 
assembled the men of the 4th Dra- 
goons oil the cross-benches in front 
of the indpit, and artillerymen on the 
scats under .the gallery. A beaiititul 
sight — above a Ihousand gallant fel- 
lows in tlieir blim trousers with red or 
yellow' fetiipes, their belts crossed, 
their side-anns on, and all exhibiting 
any medals or decorations they may 
possess. A corporal in full unitonn 
acted as clerk, and the band played 
the anthems, while some iliilitary 
choristeis sang the hymns and re- 
sponses. Better bediaviour it is im- 
possible to se<* ill a church. It was a 
calm, observant, and very attentive 
congregation. After the prayers, the 
clergyman, who rejoices in a very line 
voice, commenced bis sermon amid 
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.the bushed attention of his audience. 
He was very plain, very straightfor- 
ward, and spoke to them as men who 
had duties which were by no means 
inconsistent with the Christian cha- 
racter. Their temptations be touched 
upon, and gave them warnings and 
atlvice. In about a quarter of an 
hour, having seen that his admoni- 
tion bad iiad its effect — for he 
preached without book, and kept bis 
eye on his congregation the whole 
time — he dismi.ssed them with their 
faculties unfatigued, and what he had 
told them fresh upon their minds. 
On standing up or kneeling down, 
the clash of their swords upon the 
pavement was very fine ; tlie jingle 
of spurs also was heard whenever 
they moved ; and not the less gal- 
lantly will they press their horses’ 
flanks, and sway their sabres in some 
dcHthful charge, that they board and 
treasured tlic lessons of tlieir friend 
the chaplain. We intend, on some 
future occasion, to devote a whole 
paper to a day at AVoolwich. but we 
have already seen enough to take oil 
the edge of our tear of a French in- 
vasion, With Hardinge at the head 
of (Uir Ordnance, and the great name 
of Wellington still sounding in the 
hearts ot lii.s countrymen — with litlc 
corps innumerable, and the whole 
empire ready to rise at thti first 
beacon that flares on Hcachy Head — 
we shall only observe to the whole 
world ill arms, that if by some miracle 
it finds its w'ay to Faiglish ground, it 
will receive the most tremendous 
thrashing that ever a world in arms, 
or out of them, received since history 
began. Wc therefore solemnly advise 
all foreign nations, kings, princes, 
adventurers, bullies, and personages 
whatsoever, to keep a civil tongue in 
their heads, and stay tiuietly at 
home. 
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THE GOLD-KINPER. 

I. 

To travellers by the seas, or on long plains. 

The distant objects, on the horizon’s verge, 

Show but their highest sinnmits ; so with Time. 

Time orbs so silently beneath oni* feet, 

AVe lot»k around, and know not that wo move, 

Or that the point whereon we stand, to-day, 

'riiis inonient, is our culminating point ; 

I'lio Past and Future dip as they recede. 

And only give to view the tops of things. 

'J’hi‘r(‘fore, be happy now ; the mental eye 
May take his plesusure, pleasure if it be, 
in gazing on the Cottage, or the Church ; 

The Heart may fondly dwell upon the one, 

Anri think of days ot piet3\ to he; 

AimI on the other, till the breath of Home 
'.Vatt to the soul more plea.sant memories 
'J'haii the West stealing o’er a fiehi of hay ; — 

Hlest in our ign(»rance, we cannt)t see 

'riial, nmlerneath tin* ro.se-grown eaves of Home. 

Lurk tire and sickness, bickering and want ; 

Or, where the steeple-cross shines in the sun. 

That damp, cold graves are iicstlhig dark beneath. 

All Nature cries, “ IJe hapjjy now.’' The lice, 
AV'liose angry labours wound the ear of Noon, 

Finds in the winter, frpin hi.s garnered store, 

C^uick spoliation, and a hitter death ; 

The light-winged J^uttertly, with truer scope, 

Ivaiiges, all .summer, tlirough tlic garden-beds, 

And, ignorant of darker days to come, 

Pb\jf»ys a life-long holida}^ ; the Man 
Wlio spake as never man did, bade ns view 
'I'lii; untended lilies of the desert-plain : 

'riicy toil not,” said ho, “ neither ilo they spin ; 
And yet I say to you that Solomon, 

In all his glory, wa.s not clad like these.” 

Mieliael Do Mas knew not this holy truth ; 

Alas ' his thought was ever of the morrow : 

And yet he was no foolish Iiome.sick swain, 

Siieii as, amid the perils of the .strife, 

'riie, eonliict of existence, ])ine and sigh 
'I’o tiee to some ideal resting-place, 

'J'o feed on contemplation, or to woo 
Some simple Theatylis in becchen groves. 

T(» him the cry of subjugate despair 
Kang, like a trumpet of encouragement ; 

And brave resistance did but seem to him 
Another step that led him to the heights. 

Ten years liad poured their various gifts on earth 
Of death and life, of sunshine and of shade. 

Since Michael left hi.s little school di.'^graccd 
Ky acta of lawless violence ; and went 
Back to a ruined parent’s ruined home, 

To feed his heart on innutritious dreams 
And idle scorn of those ho would not know. 
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Once when the lights of English Autumn time, 

C'lcar, vigorous, spirit-cheering, morning lights, 

Were dancing on a thousand thousand trees. 

Were streaming on a thousand fertile fields, 

And smoking on a hundred cottage tops, 
lie felt that these, once his, were his no more : 

A stranger ploughed his very garden plots ; 

Tlic Halls, where Ins forefathers fed the shire, 

Were fallen, and the stones and timbers sold ; 

One- tenth of all the house, oiic-hiindredth part 
Of the broad lauds, and liow much less part still 
Of the respect and power that graced the name, 

Would cleave to him the heir. So slow had been 
The gi'adual alienation, that till now 
Ho had not felt it fully ; but that mom 
(’Twas Sabbath) they had been to worship God, 

And oven in the very Church, where once 
Tlie service staid for them, and bells rang on 
Till good Sir Mannadiikc, in coacli of state, 

IJrawn by six solemn Flanders steeds, and girt 
liy a full score of stalwart serving men, 

Approaching, gave the signal to begin, 

Even there a London Scrivener, with his brood 
Of pale and purse-proud children of the fog. 

Sate in tboir ancient place, beneath the crest 
Which Black Sir Walter wore at Agincourt ; 

Ay, over the cold stones, where lies at peace 
The kuight who fell at Njiscby, by his King, 

There sate his steward’s grandson. 

“ Ah,” thought Michael, 

“ The desolate abomination stands 

Most proudly wlieic it ought not ; ’tis not these 

1 blame, but gold, the cursed cause of all, 

Gold tliat o’erthrew my fathers, and raised these, 

"I’hesc— and wliy not me also? ” till he swore 
That gold, and gold alone, should be his god, 

As who alone rewards its worshippers. 

“ Therefore,” ho said, “ dear Idol, I to thee 
From henceforth pay my vows ; thou who dost raise 
The Beggar, till the Friuccs of the Earth 
Bow low to kiss his stirrup ; who dost give 
Power and distinction, virtue and renown. 

« My name shall be among the fortunate. 

For 1 am of those whose will is Destiny. 

And then, perhaps, when Victory shall be min' , 

My "Margaret will not turn away from me, 

As now, metbinks, even she must wish to do.” 

The thought was inspiration : all on fire, 

ITc wrote to one, their noble house’s chief, 

Wliose voice was heard at Eastern council boards ; 

And with the ardour of a 3 'oathfal heart, 

He urged his claim : “ His Lordship knew him well, 

The soldier’s spirit lie felt ; for He was strong ; — 

The intlncDcc of wind, or sun, or rain. 

Could never sap His sinews : were it his 
To draw a sword in yonder golden land, 
lie promised them no niggard of himself, 

No slothful wearer of a scarlet coat, 

Most ferriblo to women.” 
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Marvel not 

That Michael took the final step alone : 

His Mother never knew a wish but his ; * 

Uis Father, ah, the sorrows of decay, 

And sorrow* taught indulgence, made him cold. 

Cold as the inmate of an idiot's cell. 


II. 

Michael had gained ids end, and India's Siiii 
Now rnled his eager blood ; some of ids hopes 
Were crowned with triumph ; he got store of gold, 

But lost his sense of lionour. 

In days like tliose, 

Deceit and violence gave the rule of life 

To men once wise and generous ; they were poor, 

And they had power : Op^iion, far away 
Kaved, like the idle murmurs of the Sea, 

Heard, in still summer evoiiiiigs, from a hill. 

Blame them not over harshly ; skill and valour 

Give power, which, even when marred and mixed with wrong, 

May bless those wlio abide its visi tings. 

When Autumn nights arc moonless, and thick clouds 
Have hid the friendly faces of the stars, 
l*hc storm may bring keen lightnings : here and there 
Some wretch, whose hour was come, may gain by them 
Immunity from other lingering deaths, 

And that may seem an Evil ; yet the air, 

Turged by those very bolts, grows sweet and clear. 

And feeds the corn, the oil, tlic parched vine, 

And gives to men, for many ami many a day. 

Prosperity and pleasure : so with these, 

God's chosen messengers to work his will *, 

They purify the poisoned moral galo, 

Cause peace and jdenty wheresoe’er they go. 

And lead in happiness on a path of thorns. 

Among the foes of the Kiiglisli settlers, one 
Was ever forcinost ; he — by what arts won 
Boots not to trace — had made a friend of Michael, 

>Vhc> grew in power and riches day day. 

But purer times wttc coming ; there were hoard 
Deserved, though little looked fur then from tliose, 

Themselves not pure who raised tliem, murmuring^ ; 

Surmise grew into knowdedge ; Michael’s friends 
AVerc few ; men stained as he pronounced his doom. 

Still there was hope ^ ho never lycw despair ; 

The Kajdh he had scrvci! should shelter him, 

And he w ould load his Armies ; he foresaw 

More w'ealth, more power, more means of growing great. 


HI. 

lie passed from low Bengal’s unbroken green, 
Tiiat, like a liarlot, smiles but to betray, 

And with a troop of chosen cavaliers, 

Dame to the Holy Laud of Hiridostan, 

Wearily wandering, w'hether the strong sun 
Parched the wide champaign, and the furnace blasts 
Came howling, hot and dry, whirling the sand ^ 

In dense and overwhelming canopy, 
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So that, for hours, the dark was palpable *, 

Or whether, under the moist star of Eve, 

The village slumbered peaceful, great old trees 
Intensely still, ami immemorial pools 
Silently shining, save where, now and then, 

The Alligator glided from the bank, 

Warned by the chill of evening, or the girls 
With tinkling bangles, and the ringing laugh 
Of youth, and happiness, and unrestraint, 

In coming down for water, scared away 
The timid monster of two elements* 

Once, as they halted in an ancient grove, 

Set by some hospitable hand, of old. 

And consecrate to travellers, now too near 
The fortress of a wild Mahratta I’rince, 

The weary band were throwing by their arms, 

And, gathered in their separate brotherhoods, 
Prepared for evening’s rest^ some made in earth 
Their simple ovens, some set up the tents, 

Some slew the bleating kid, some kneeling, turned 
Their faces to the West, their Prophet’s shrine, 

And with much prostrate bending, prayed to llim 
Who made the morning and the even-tide. 

Suddenly came upon them, unawares. 

The soldiers of the castle, bound their arms. 

And drove them, harshly, o’er the plain, on foot, 
Weary and terror-stricken, through the gate, 

Into the presence hall, where sate their chief. 
St<'.rnly he (piostioncd Micliael of his wealth, 

And with what hope he, from a foreign land, 

Was wandering, thus aitciided; who, in scorn, 
Answered him nothing ; till “ Away with him ! 
Bind him there on the house-top, that the moon 
i>li(‘d curses on his face, pale as her own, 

And our strong Sun burn up his alien blood ; 

And ^traitly search, and bring me all his gold.” 

They laid him on a low,* unfurnished couch, 
And left him, bound, alone ; he could but look 
Up to the sky, his head so fast was set, 

And so he lay, and strove to rest himself, 

But vainly •, the sharp cords entered his flesh, 

The dews sank on his shuddering skin ; the Moon 
Hose, like a lire, among the mango boughs, 

And, 'slowly wending on her westward way, 

ISinote him with deadly iniluenco : so night passc<l, 
A night as long as throe ; the chilly dawn 
Came, grey, aa(P^veakly struggling with the Moon, 
'riieii threw a red flush over all the East, 

AVIiereat the Aloon turned white, and hid herself, 
IVhilc the groat Orb that is her lord arose, 

And hw iftly mounted high : his pain increased, 

Ilis body streamed, his brain wa.s agonised, 

Ills sense was reeling ; suddenly there came 
A tingling stillness on his ears ; his eyes 
Closed ; and he scarcely knew of one who said, 

Let bi* ] unbind him ; ’tis a warrior good.” 

Long days the fever lasted, but his strength, 
Nursed by the breezes of a hardier clime, 

AVoiild not desert him; so that he arose, 

A boKl, refreshed young giant : then the Chief 
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Spoke soothing weirds ; and Michael hid his wrath. 
And answered calmly ; till they made them terms, 
That Michael gave the service of his skill 
To tame those wild Mahrattas, rniing them 
To discipline, that they might grow more fierce, 
Like dogs, that wreak on foes their masters* will. 


IV. 

Time held his course ; the strong-willed man of blood 
Prospered in all he undertook, and throve. 

And gathered stores, and seemed to casual ey<is 
A happy child of Fortune ; yet there burned 
Two unextinguished furaaces of woe 
Within liirn — lust of gold and of revenge : 

For his was not a spirit that e’er could yield, 

Or ever cease to think upon its wrongs. 

And therefore watched he, many <iays and years, 
How he might compass Ids employer’s ruin, 

And 3 et not risk his fortunes ; the last spark 
Of holier lire, Ids love for that fair girl, 

That cottage- ilower of purity and truth, 

Margaret, the sister of his boyhood’s friend — 

That spark still smouldered in some inmost nook 
Of his sin darkened bosom, for the fumes 
Of thought debased, rose ever, like a smoke, 
l^iinniing tlic smiles of Kature; the caronse, 

'riie (ierce extremes of dalliance and of blood. 

Had abnost made him something less than ^lan. 

At length came round the time he waited for ; 

The fraud and rapine of the prince he served 
Kosc to such height, as seemed, to the English chiefs 
A source of fear, if not at once abridged; 

And thereupon, they Issued words of War. 

Full long the Rajah treated, lioping still, 

By terms, to pacify the alien power 
Which, even then, was growing t^Trihlo ; 

But each concession, made a day too late, 

Drew forth fresh claims of powor, and land, and gold ; 
For, in tho«c days, the illusion of the K;«st 
Had not yet vanished ; like the peasant boy 
Who deems that London streets arc paved with gold, 
Men, old ill all the arts of peace and war, 

Dreamed that a laml whose poverty they saw, 
flight harbour still the treasures of romance. 

At last, grown desi»cratc, he stood at bay, 

And, hoping that the neighbouring potentates, 

(Whose crooked policy still left in doubt 
\Vhich side they meant to favour) when they saw 
Their countryman but once victorious, 

Would join to drive the usurper to the Sea, 

Resolved to stand the iiaxard of a light. 

V. 

The season was the later Indian rains ; 

The sorrowing sky, bereaved of her l^ord, 

Was dark and full of weeping and the h<‘art 
Of Michael, though a bold oim, had been trained 
In its cold native Island, to a love 
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Of tbe bright beams of Sammcr; and the Sun 
Even when it dealt destruction, gave him joy : 

And now be drooped, and felt an inward dread. 

Such as the priests of old Jerusalem 

Felt, when they heard the sighing gust that swept, 

From the dark shrine to the gate Beautiful, 

Upon the fatal night before the storm, 

When the Shechiuah left them audibly. 

Long mused he, while the chill damp night came on, 
And starling, after dark, trooped with acid thoughts, 

Felt fear and wonder that he was alone. 

Around his tent ho heard the mighty waters 
Plash in the wet, and hiss upon the dry ; 

Within, the congregated insect life 
Monotonously liummed ; he made two turns. 

Then, calling for his torch, took an old book. 

Brass- bound and weather wasted, the last gift 
Of a dear mother, given to him with sobs, 

And murmured blessings, when ho left his home. 

lie opened it, and face to face arose 
The dead old years he thought to have escaped, 

All chronicled in letters ; there ho saw 
Answers to some of his, containing doubts 
Long since become negations, some again 
Encouraging resolves of bis, long broke^ 

And, as he thought, forgotten ; not a leaf 

But marked some downward step : Oh, in our life 

There are no hours so full of speechless woe, 

As those ill which wo read, through misty eyes. 

Letters from those who loved us once ; of whom 
Some have long ceased to love at all ; the hand 
That traced the fond warm records still and cold ; 

The spirit that turned to ours, long lost to all 
'Chat moves and uioarus and sins upon the earth ^ 

And some, oh ! sadder I that, by us estranged, 

Still live, still love, but live for us no more. 

lie sate and gazed, till.tbrougli the tent was lieard 
That sound the coldest cannot hear unmoved, 

The strong spasmodic weeping of a man. 

And all that night in Michael’s tent thcro bnrned, 
Though foul with smoke, and swayed by gusty winds, 

A strong bright torch, ilt emblem of his soul. 

That keen lamp of God’s lighting bright and strong > 
While, looking on a tress of golden hair 
That lay before him, all night long he sate ; 

This was the man who left in days gone by, 

A friend, and a friend’s sister, dear as he — 

A most kind mother, sinking with her cares '-■< 

An apathetic father, worn with woe — 

A homo in rains — and a noble name. 

To bo renewed, or ended, by himself. 


VI. 


All things had now combined \ they were to march 
Against the English army ; thoughts long nursed 
Had takcu form, to ri|)cn into deeds. 

The rains were ended ; and the army met 
In an old city where he mai-shalled them ; 

And,* as ho w'alked at evening, on the terrace 
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Of tlie hi{;h casllc whore his dwelling was, 

11c looketi through iVcttod arches to the plain, 

And saw their tents dropped white and countless there, 

Tiike sheep without a shepherd — like i)OC)r sheep 
Marked for the slunghter — and he pitied them. 

Ere long, th(‘ dying despot of the day 
Sank aolily down, drowned in a sea of bh)od - - 
Like the old Homan AVolf in Caprcic. 

Michael prej^ared for action : dark night fell, 

The tents were lost to sight, the shiniting sank, 

The drums were silent, all the plain was dark ; 

Only against the far horizon loomed 
Tlie uneven outline of the distant hills. 

lie called his trusty troopers, and stole forth, 

Hoping to pass the cunip all iiiiohserved ; 

IJiit with that Host w'a^> one w'ho loved him not, 

His own Jacuteniuit, nephew^o the King, 

And higher in tire sohliers* hearts than he — 

'rhis man had iloggexl his path for many a da}" — 

And when the}’ came to the town's outer g.ite, 

Tli(‘y found it slrirtly guarded; Michael rode, 

In anger, at the dens.est, shouting loud, 

“ Smite, smite them, spare not, (‘uch man fm-his life." 

His Arab lJurse, that stood willi gathered limbs, 

Ajid head reined to his chest, sprang at the cry. 

And leaping, like a llauic, plungctl in tin* crowd ; 

'J'he rest was one. confufeion, wiiliout sight, 

Or sound — a breathlets dream of ecstasy — 

'J’lll lie, and half a huiulrcd mounted men, 

U'oro pouring o’er the plain, as pour the tloods, 

AV^heii the dams burst, and winter drowns the- fields. 

On came the liercc Lieutenant, and behind 
Thundered a motley rabble, whose lean sieeils 
('oukl ill sustain that violent career, 

And soon tiiere were not left who followed him 
P’ivc hundred horsemen ; still the chase was hot ; — 

Hot w'iis tlie chase, and long — o'er scorched sands, 

Aiul open cornfields, till the spent pursuers 
llegaii to drop behind; — some, rolled on earth, 

Saw their giitiis broken, or their horses slain. 

Then Michael’s men drew' bridle and stood still, 

'Waiting the onset of Hie exhausted crew", 

Whose numbers now" weio .scarce the double of theirs. 

First came the bold Fouidiir. “ Forward ! ” he cried ; 

“ Hown with the false Feriuglii " his last word ; — 

A pistol fla.'^li, a groan, a drop of blood 
On the white drapery he w oic — Ids horse 
Was riderless for ever. ^Michael turned 
Fierce on the cowed pursuers, “ Oefc you back, 

And tell your master he is now" to pay 
My long-held forfeit for foul injuries. 

Who dared to fliug on me, wdicii I was wenk, 

'I'lio cliildisli insults of a childish mind." 

That night he was within the Hritish lines ; 

But his dear gold w-as gone ; for at the gate 
His w'liggoii- bullocks and their driver slain, 

And half his guard cut otf, ho had but saved 
His life alone, and some few jewels, stored 
Upon his person : once more, all his toil, • 

His guilt, was foiled ; he was a beggar still. 
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VII. 

His ill-gained wealth wa^ gone, but not his heart : 
And gain it seemed to that impatient spirit 
That now he should not go, a man disgraced, 

To build his fallen ancestral home, long bare 
To the invading scorn of low-born men. 

He would sail eastward, with what yet remained, 
Touch at some island of the l>opic seas, 

And take a freight of spices ; thence set sail 
For the rich ports of China, there to trade, 

And see the wonders of that unknown land ; 

Thcn-".e o’er th'» broad Pacific, and so down 

By Panama, and Valparaiso, home 

By the cold Land of Fire : thus would he voyage, 

And gain more wealth, hnd wdn himself a name 
For riches and adventure, courage bdld. 

And knowledge of strange countries. Then no more 
Would cleave to him the brand of his disgrace ; — 

All bow the knee to him whom Fortune serves. 

And he would bo her master : he would rise 
Higher and brighter o’er the heads of men, 

Blaze in their sight — no meteor, short-lived, vain. 

But rule them like the Day-Cod ; then to him 
The Senate and the Court should open their gates. 

The mammon-loving (’ity name his name, 

His old ancestral mansion rear its head, 

And he would dwell at ease, for all abroad 
He should behold the lands his fatliers held, 

And breathe again his genial native air. 

Nature and he should both their youth renew. 

And all things have a beauty not their own. 

There, on the upland, shall a milder sun 
Smite the white cottage and the glistening vane ; 

And nestle in the balmy .stack, and tloat, 

A fruitful fiood upon the? southern wall; — 

. There the great oak shall stir his solemn head, 

The lime-tree shed her blossoms sweetly taint, 

The poplar tremble, like the heart of man, 

Whose darkest thoughts have under-lights of hope ; — 
The bccch shall spread his venerable shade, 

The stately elms’ procession guard his walks, 

The birch-bark gleam through foliage, #nd the ash 
W^ave ruddy clusters ; -willoAvs Uierc shall weep. 

And the wet alder shall delight to wade 
Knee- deep in sluggish waters, Where the kino 
Take the whole meadow with contented eye. 
Philosophers of nature. 

One dark thought 
Alone can mar tuesc visions ; — he must die, 

And leave the dear po.ssessions ; in this land 
Where men are struck <lowii in their hour of strength, 
That thought will oft intrude ; — by day it flics 
Before the excitement that his life affords — 

The chase, the goblet, and the battle-field. 

In sleep it haunts him ; once he dreamed a dream : 
Fifty unspeakable ones had borne his soul, 

(For he was dead) with sounds of writhing laughter, 
Into a sideless, roofless, bottomless place, 
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And left him there alone ; — there was no pain ; 
lint a sense that all was lost for evermore, 

TJiat this was now, and worse might be to come, 
Made the stagnation misery ; till, behold, 

The sad and silent years wore on ; — at length 
His Tnusing Spirit said within herself: — 

“ Oh 1 for one breath of life ; a day, an honr, 

Jlcforo tlie irrevocable change ; — how great 
My power was, had 1 used it ; now ’tis gone. 

Where is my wealth ? a heap of rotten leaves 
Hlown to the shores of folly, where it grew ; 

My cherished body gone, perchance, for ever, 
Perhaps reserved to torment.” AVith the thought 
lie strove to titter such a cry, as, heard 
Helloing beyond the hollow halls of Hell, 

Upon the coniines of the orbe<l Karth, 

Might warn the guilty, ere it was too late ; — 

And with that cry he woke : the dawning day 
S<iw him confused with lion or ; when it set, 
lie was carousing to the lips in sin. 

Mow was no hope! save that domestic joys 
Might give liim pause, and win him from his sins — 
Sins not now ph'asant, but so strong of growth, 

'riiat, lik(j oil! Ivy, they had hid the tree, 

And threatened its destruction. 

'riicre was one, 

(Although ho dared not name her) who had been 
A collage light, still seen, though far away, 

111 the dark, stormy wilderness of life ; 

Her Juve should win him yet ; — for ho Jiad heard 
'J'hat slie was still unwedded ; and he knew 
Tier woman’s heart, in blessed ignorance, 

Might still be true to that which he had been. 

VIII. 

He sailed, in search of wealth, from flanges' month, 
Ibit the ship’s prow w^as never seen again, 

Stcraiiiiiig the homeward waters — whether, whelmed 
In «itorm\ ocean, luilf >vay down she swayed 
Ana swung among the dolphins and the sliarks; 

Or wheAUer, on some, calm Pacific night, 

M'here ou the farthest limits of the dark 
There, rose and tell the momentary flash 
()1 lone inland volcanoes, some soft breeze 
Had run her slowly on the coral reefs, 

And the blue waves had ripjiled o'er her grave, 

Xlierc was a nine days’ wonder ; — men inquired, 
Wliore was the iniin, whose wealth, without an heir, 
(5>i> h)st, so wonderfully won again, 

After he left the country, by the faith 

Of an old servant, thought to have been slain.) 

Was fabulously splendid V And some said 
There was a Will ; all he might have was left 
To strangers — to a Jjady he, h.itl loved.” 

It was the year that filled the century 
From Michael’s birth, when ho was seen again. 

A venturous band bad wandered in the West, 
Till far from towns, or any haiiut of men, • 

They came upon a region by the sea. 
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Eock-bound and bare it lay; and all the storms 
That hurled the ancient, white-topped, weary waves 
On California, since the world began, 

Had, day by day, and year by untold year, 

Heaped all their violence on its patient side, 

And wasted it unhiiulered ;—such salt herbs, 

Snell dwarf and barren trees as the keen air 
(iave siifterance to, bat rendered still more grim 
The stony desolation of tlie place. 

Yet was that soil not barren, or the men 
Had never souglit its distant boundaries ; 

For they were of the eager Saxon race, 

And e’en their rude and weather- wasted garb 
Horc mark of civilised life : “ No foot of man,” 

Said one, “ has trodc these wastes from everlasting : 
Brothers, the land is virgin ; part we hero, 

And in the evening let ns meet again, 

'I'lioro, by tlie mouih of yonder natural cave. 

And .siiare the general labours of tlie day — 

See, Kdward, even now 3’ou tripped on gold. ’ 

They parted : in the evening, when they mot, 
Their leader wore a sad and solemn look, 

And witli few words he led tliem np the rooks, 

Into a stern wild scene. Far as they iooked, 

ClilF heaped on clilV, and stone on fragment stone, 
'riio land’s brown ribs extended : hero ainl there 
Sloop chasms it had, declining to the sea : — 

Some wore the beds of streams, that evermore 
\Vaslicd down the golden grain, and in a year 
Faid to the treasury of the insatiate flood 
More than the subjects of tlie richest Kings 
Yield to tlicir despots in a century ; — 

But some of them nere dry, and choked willi stones 
And logs of rotting timber, and deep sand ; — 

Hero, with the lumps of ore heaped high around 
'I’hey found a liunian skeleton ; hard by, 

A nusty cutlass, such as mariners use, 

Whereon was rudely graven, and hjilf-olfaced. 

The words “ Michael J)c Mas;” and underneath, 

“ I die of want upon a bed of gold.” 
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It is no easy matter iiow-a-days, for 
a tourist, whether he travels for plea- 
sure, hnaltli, or information, to throw 
his notes and memoranda into such a 
shape as shjill excite the interest of 
the reading public. Notliiiig new is 
to bo picked uj> b^" traversing the 
beaten highways of Kurope. We 
know all about Madrid, and Stock- 
liobn, and Stretersburg, and Vieniui, 
and Home, and Naples. Not onl}^ 
the banks of the Danube and the 
Hhinc, but the coasts of Brittanj^ and 
the fiords of Norway have been de- 
tlowered of all tlicir legends, 'riicic 
exists not as much virgin romance in 
this quarter of the globe as would 
furnish a decent excuse for the per- 
petration of three octavo volumes. 
'I'hen, as to observatitms upon men 
and manners— a lino which earnest- 
minded travellers, who have an eye to 
tlie logeiieration of tlic linmari race, 
most commonly ado))t--we shall fairly 
confess tliat wc take little interest, 
and repose les^ faith, in their fancied 
discoveries. Voiir ntgenerator is al- 
most invariably an ass; — ignorant, gar- 
rulous, and as easy to be gulled as the 
last convert to the Tapacy. At every 
table (V hvle he makes a violent cUbrt 
to increase his stores of knowledge by 
inveigling his nearest iiciglibour into 
a discussion upon some jtoiiit of grand 
social imp(»rtaiiee ; and, in nine cases 
out of ten, the result is, that he, has 
to pay for the. whole of tli(5 liquor 
consumed, wiilnnit being any wiser 
than before. And yet, jicrhaps, even 
the travelling rcgciiorator is loss liable 
to be humbugged than the traveiling 
collector of statistics. 'I'hc most 
truthful people in the world neither 
think it necessary nor expedient to 
speak the truth regarding themselves. 
Individuals are not apt to answer the 
queries of a stranger toncliing the 
state of their own particular finances 
— neither do men choose to disclose 
to foreigners the real nature of their 
national relations. We are all in the 
liabit of fibbing most egregiously, 


when the honour, the pride, or the 
interest of our country is in any de- 
gree concerned. Wliy should avc 
scruple to confess that, on various 
occasions, avc made statements to 
confiding Ibrcignevs, under a solemn 
pledge of \sccrcsy, wliich, when after- 
wards printe<l-— the inevitable fate of 
all such confidential .statements— have 
greatly tended to the renown of this 
jiortion of the United Kingdom V Our 
ru]c has alwa 3 \s been to act upon the 
principle pn)fe.ssed bj* Caleb Balder- 
stone, and never to stick at triile.3 
when the ‘‘crwlit of the family” wa.^ 
involved. Wc wholly deny tliat fic- 
tions of this kind can be classed in the 
category of falselioods. TJiey arise 
from a just and honourable estimate 
of the value of national diplomacy ; 
and uo one, but an arrant idiot would 
hesitate to contribute his humble (luota 
towards tlie (‘xaltation of his race. 

What right has a Frenchman or 
nil}’ otlicr foreigner to impiire what 
is going on in the heart of (Jreafc 
Britain? What business is it of his 
how wc cultivate our fields, work oiir 
machinery, or eh^ar out the recesses 
of our mines? Ten to one the fellow 
is no better Ilian a spy ; and if so, 
it is oiir bouiiden diit^^ to mislead 
him. But patiiotisin does not belong 
to one nation onl,v. When the 
Frcrichmaii or other foreigner beholdci 
an unmistakable Briton, clad, per- 
liaps, in the drab uniform of Manclies- 
Icr, making curious investigations 
into the value of his crops, and the 
other sources of his w'ealth, he moat 
naturally concludes that the diild of 
jierfidious Albion is actuated b^^some 
sinister motive. 'J'hc result may be 
conceived. Figures, more menda- 
cious than any that were ever pro- 
mulgated by the League, arc supplied 
with arna/dug liberality to the believ- 
ing statist. lie calculates the pro- 
duct of a province, alter the inspec- 
tion of a single farmyard; commits 
his observations to the press, and is 
henceforward quoted as an oracle ! 
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It is not from tourists tliat we can 
hope to gather accurate information 
of the state of other countries. A 
very great amount of mischief and 
inisconcej)tfon has arixui from .an 
aksurd reJiance in the accuracy of 
men wlio were absolute strangers to 
the country in whicli they siyourned, 
and necessarily exposed to every sort 
of imposition ; and really, with all 
defeiencc to our brethren of the daily 
press, we must bo allow^cd to express 
our conviction tliat the system of 
“ Commissloncrsbip” has, of late 
years, bi‘on carried a great (h^al too 
far. Of the talents of the gentlemen 
so employed we w'oiild wish to sju‘ak 
wdtii tlic utmost respecd. 'I'luy an*, 
almost all of them, -clever fellow-', 
sharp, sliicwd, and observing ; but it 
is too mn<;h to expect that, at a 
moment’s notice, tlu‘y c.m forget the 
wdiole ])revioiis antecedents of their 
lives, and discourse dogmatlcall 3 ' ami 
with ])ertbct jweeision upon subjects 
of .which they knew nothing umil 
they w'eve gazetted for the, sj^ecial 
scrvie‘\ 

Mr Ueaeli, we trust, w’ill do u^ 
the kindness to believe tliat these 
preliminary remarks have m»t been 
elicited b}' 'tn> thing enutained in his 
present volum\ ami al«> that we 
intend no insiuijation derogatory of 
his contrilmfious in the caiiacil}' of a 
commis.siomT. The fact is. that we 
have not read his juipevs on the social 
and agricultural comlition of the jiea- 
santry of Prance, being somewhat 
more dee])ly interested in tlie comli- 
lion of oiir peasantry at liome ; but 
we know «iuite enough of his talent 
and ability to make us certain that 
ho has treated llie subject both 
honesrty and well. PortunateK^ we 
are not called upon now' to iinesti- 
gate his statistical budget. 1 le comes 
before ns in tlie more agreeable 
character of a traveller in the sunny 
south of Prance. Led by a fine na- 
tural instinct, he ba.s tarried in the 
viuoiw district until he lia.s imbibed 
the true spirit of the region. Ilis 
native Calcdoiiiau ay ni])athies in favour 
of claret— a disposition in w hich we 
cordially participate, detesting port 
almost as inlenaely as Whiggery’ — 
were fully developed by a sojourn in 
tlio nciglibourhood' of the Cbuteau 
Lafitte. Of Ceres, at so much a 


quarter, lie tells ns nothing — of Hac- 
clms, at so much a bottle, he speaks 
well and eloqiienth'. Endowed by 
nature wdth a gay and bappj" temper, 
fond of fun, reli.‘'hing adventure, ami 
with a fine eye for the picturesque, 
lie ranges from the (lamnne to the 
niioiie, from the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterranean marshes, 
fiom the sterile w a-les of the laimlcs, 
b\' the splendour ef the Pyrenees, to 
the old Jtoman eity of Nismes- -mak- 
ing iis wi.sli all the, while that wc* 
<*ould have made the jonmey in such 
agreeable eompanv. As a fellow- 
trayeller, we should be inclined to say 
tlnit he errs on the score of haste. 
Assiiroill}' ne should have lingered 
W'ith re\(!renee at some places which 
he passed w'ith undue precipitancy, 
lie had no right to hiiny through 
Jlauf-brion as he did — lie.-l)Ould have 
dw'elt longer at licoville. Our ma- 
tured taste and experience of vintage- 
would have mitigated the lapidity of 
hi> eau*i‘,r. 

Mr Keaeli has not done just ice to 
him.sell' in tin*, si*leclion of a title for 
hi-) volume. f Uurtl itnd Ohtca arc 
rathei apt to be uiisumler>tood in the 
iirc-eni day, 'iwiiig <o the jiractiecs 
(»f prev i(uis authoi.-, who have been in 
the liabit of vending tin* pioperties 
of the deceased do-epli MiihT uml(‘V 
some such after - dinner disguise 
IP'///; (luif n Vi/////^s w as an old title, 
wherc't)! we li.ivts Tin in(ll^li^ct rce«)l- 
lectioii ; our impressioti at tliia mj- 
meiit being, that Llie w ine was corked 
and the waluuls woefidly sliiivelled. 
J'lieil Ibllowed JS nts and \ tdt ''achcrt> 
— maggoty enough, ami tilled with 
dcvil’.s-dust that might liave choked a 
member of the League. Oj'oy and 
/Jiscuds we presume to have been a 
feeble sort of production, emanating 
from a disappointed mind, working 
on a heritage of wrong. Sherry and 
Cheroots did not amalgjimate. Al- 
cohol and Amiawks gave token of a 
diseased intellect and a ruined con- 
stitution. Tumblers and Talk — a 
Glasgow publication, if we recollect 
aright —had little circnlation except 
among bibulous members of tow'u- 
councils, or similar corporations. 
Ak and u'J’^sthctics was but an unfor- 
tunate specimen of alliteration. How 
mail}' editions of and 'Baccy bav e 
been printed, we know not; but we 
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aro not aware as yet that the antlior 
has made his fortune. With all these 
beacons before him, we could wish 
that Mr Reach had announced his 
book under some other name. IJo is 
not to be confounded, as an author, 
with the issuers of such calch-])ennies. 
rutting aside even his ]jrescnt work 
as one of limited in teivst— though wc 
should be i)iiz/led to name any tourist 
who writes more ph'asaiitly than our 
author — his novel ol Leonard Lindsin/ 
displays a carefulness of coiii])ositioii, 
and a life-like painting, in thest>le of 
Defoe, which coiitrnst« rimiaikahly 
w'ith the slip-shod trash now forming 
the staple coininodit^ of the ciieulat- 
ing libraries, 'i’licrc is the right stuff 
in him, visible throughout whatever 
he aitmnpls ; and if at times his ta^te 
is liable to exct'ption, we believe that 
aberration to be solely owing to the 
exigencies of the limes, whii'li leave 
far too little leisure to most men to 
:*evise iiiul consider their production.-', 
'riie title, how'ever. i.s umniestion- 
appropriate enough, though it 
may be caleulatcd to uuVlead the 
TN'ader, In his wamleriugs he ha.*' 
vi -tiled tlie hojue chnuain both of the 
■vine and the (dive — at least he has 
]»as.sc(l from the sanctuary of the one 
to the outskirts of the oilier; but we 
cofdd really wish tliat he liad not ])ro- 
faned the goodly vintage by reminding 
us of those lumps ol vegi', table fatne-'.s 
wdiich soinetimo.s, cvoii now, arc scrv etl 
up at an octogenarian svmpoMum, iu 
lumoiir of the goddt?ss J)ysp(‘j)-'ia. AVe 
honour oil like, the Sultan Saladiii, 
and could wish to see it brought into 
more general use in tliis country ; 
but there is something revolting to 
us in the sight and colour of the olive, 
w’hicU has neither the freshness of 
Aoutli nor the fine hue of maturity. 
The last man whom wo remember to 
have seen eating olives was an emi- 
nent maimlacturor of Staley bridge, 
who helped himself to the fruit of 
Minerva with his short stubby lingers, 
descanting all llic while oiw the pro- 
priety of the euitctiueiit of a bill Ibr 
augmenting the h4)nrs ol inlant labour, 
lie died, if wc recollect aright, about 
a fortnight afterwards— peiliaps iu 
consequence of the olives : it so, we 
are not disposed to deny that at times 
tlicv' may bo serv'cd up with advan- 


JMr Reacdi, however, loathes the 
olive as much as wc do, and therefore 
there is no difference of opinion be- 
twTeu us. We like the fine enthu- 
.siasm with which ho does justice to 
the taste of our mother country — a 
taste which we are certain will not 
d(‘cay .so long as T„eitli nourishes, and 
the house of Uell and Raniiie con- 
timic.s t(> maiutiiiii it.s pristine ascen- 
dancy in claret. With ns in tire 
north, we are glad to say there 
i< no rcc.egui?^t‘d medium between 
(lleiilivat ami Bordeaux. Kithcr 
Inve in the hf)l water, or ]»roduce 
V oiir I ; nobody will thank you 
Ku* that ]>ort which you bought last 
week at an auction, and which you 
an*. de.‘<iroiis to r(‘present as hav- 
ing Ixeii botlhxl for your use about 
the ei a of tin* Reform Bill. It may 
be both “cmiou.^” and “crusted,” 
as you sav it is; but you had better 
have it s<*t aside to make sauce for 
vvihl-diieK.s. Jmleed, “ curious” port 
is, for ninny reasons, a thing to be 
avoided. AVe remember once dining 
at th(5 house 4)1 an excellent clergy- 
maii in the country, whoso palate, 
liowevtr, might have undergone a 
little more cultivation, with mutual 
advantage to hi>nself and to his ac- 
(luaiiitaiice. On that occasion we 
were presented tliree times with a 
certain tliiid, under three diflerent 
munc'-i; but all of us afterw'ards agreed 
th.it it was the samr* liquor, varying 
simi>ly in degree of tempcraliirc. 
First, it I anie, in .smoking in a tureen, 
and wa.s then called hare-soiip; se- 
cnmlh’, it was poured out cold from a 
deeauter, under the denomination of 
purl; third, and lastly, it came before 
us ie])idiy, with the accompaniment 
of sugar and cream, and the red- 
armed ncl)e who brought the tray 
had the 1 ‘ffroiitery to assure. a.s that it 
was cutli i*.. ho^niicli for the carious 
vintage of Oporto — but we arc forgetr 
ting Mr Reach. 

“ It i.s really much to the credit of Scot- 
land that .she st4jod staunchly by her old 
ally, France, anil would h.ave nothing to 
do with that dirty liiLle slice of the worst 
pait of Spain - Portugal, or her brand i- 
tied potations. In the 4)ld Scotch houses 
a i-u-k of claret stood in the hall, nobly 
on the tap. In the humblest Scotch 
country tavern, the pewter tappit-hen^ 
holding some tliree quarts — think of that| 
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Master Slender — * reamed* {^AwjUcey 
mantled) with claret just drawn from the 
cask; and you quaffed it, snapping your 
fingers at custom-houses. At lengthy in 
ail evil hour, Scotland fell.** 

We have more than half a mind 
to ascend the llhino to Bacharacli, 
and swear upon the altar of Lya-us 
— which must now be visible, if the 
Aveather on the Continent has been as 
dry as here — never to relax our clForts 
until cither the Union, or the infa- 
mous duty on the wiiues of Ilordcanx, 
is repealed ! But avo must calm 
ourselves and proceed rnodorately. 
Noav, then, for the vineyards — here, 
as elsewhere, no vciy jiictiircsque ob- 
jects to the eye, hut conveying a moral 
lesson that real goodness does not 
depend upon external appearances. 
We never saw a vineyard yet, Avhere- 
of the Avliie Avas Avorth drinking, Avliich 
a nifin aa'ChUI care to look at t\Aiee. 
Your raspberry -bush is, upon the 
Avhole, a statelier plant than l(io Aine 
Avhcii fttirilling its noblest functions ; 
nevertheless, avo, presume there are 
few Avho would give, the i)rerereiice to 
raspberry vinegar over veritable La- 
fitto. Wc have seen the vineyards in 
spring, when, as poor Ovid says — 

Quoqufi loco Cbt vitib, ( e pul unto 
nio\«‘tur;’* 

blit they do not bud at all so luxu- 
riantly as a poet Avuuhl fancy. The 
only time for seeing them to advan- 
tage is at the gathering of tlie grapes, 
Avhen the gay dresses of the vinlagera 
give animation to the scene, and song 
and laughter proclaim the season of 
general jubilee, 'riicrc is nothing in 
our northern climates to compare with 
it, especially of late years, since the 
harvest-home brings no certainty of 
added wealth. Just fancy Mr Cob- 
den at a Itirnl Why, at the very 
sight of him the twasome reel would 
slop of its ow'n accord— the Ijliiul old 
fiddler, scenting some unholy thing, 
Avould mitigate the ardour of his bow 
— and the patrhnash of the parish, 
brewing punch, Avould inevitably 
drown the miller. Lucky for the in- 
truder if he made his escape Avitliont 
being immersed in a tub of sow'ciis ! 

Wo shall let hlr Kcach speak for 
liimself, as to the complexion of his 
favourite vineyards. 
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" Fancy open and unfcnced expanses 
of stnntcd-loukiiig, scrubby bushes, sel- 
dom rising two feet above the surface, 
planted ill rows upon the summit of deep 
furroAv ridges, and fastened Avitli great 
care to low feiicc-like lines of espaliers, 
which run in unbroken ranks from one 
end of the huge fields to the other. 
Tlie^-e espaliers or lathes are cuttings of 
the Avalnut-trees around, and the tendrils 
of the vine arc attached to the li'^rizon- 
tally running blopes Avith Avithes, or 
thoiig.s of bark. It is curious to observe 
ilic Aigilant pains and attention Avith 
which every twig has been supported 
without being iiained, and how things 
art* arranged, so a to give every cluster 
as fair a elianee as possible of a goodly 
allowauco of hun. JSneli, tltcn, is the 
general appearance of matters ; but it is 
by MO mcan.s perfectly imitbrm. Noav 
and then you find a pateli of vinca un- 
supported, drooping, and straggling, 
and spr.iAvling, and intertAA'i sting their 
branche-' like betK of anakos ; and again, 
you come into tlie district of a in*w 
species of bii&h, a thicker, stouter aliUir, 
a grenadier vine, growing to at least si:c 
feel, and snpporti’d by a corresponding 
stake. lUit the Ioav, two-feet dAvarfs arc. 
iiiA.iiiably this great Avine - givers. If 
ever you want to see a homily, not read, 
hat groAvu by nature, again'^t trusting to 
appearaiice.s, go to Alcdoe and study the 
vines. Walk and ga/.e, until yon come 
to the most shabby, stunted, \Aea/.ciicd, 
scrubby, dwarfish expanse of bushes, 
iguominiously bound neck and crop to 
the ospalieis, like a man on the rack- - 
these utterly poor, starved, and meagre- 
looking groAVth.s, afloAving, as they do, 
the gravelly soil to show in bald patches 
of grey shingle through the straggling 
branches, — thct c conteniplible - looking 
sliruhs, like paralysed and Avitlierod rasp- 
berries, it isAvhich produce the most price- 
lcs.«, and the most inimitably - ilavourcd 
Aviiics. truch arc the vines that groAv 
(diateaii Margauxat Irilf-a-sovercign the 
bottle. The grapes themselves arc equal- 
ly unpromising. If you saAV a bunch in 
CoA’ciit (ianlen, you Avould turn from them 
with the notion that the fruiterer was 
trying to do his ciustomer with over-ripe 
black currants. Lance's soul would take 
no joy ill tliciii, and no sculptor in hi.^ 
senses Avodld place such meagre bunches 
ill the hands and over the opeu mouths of 
his Nymphs, his Bacchantes, or his 
Fauns. Take heed, then, by the lesson, 
and bcAvare of judging of the nature of 
either men or grapes by their looks. 
Meantime, let us continue our survey of 
the country. No fences or ditches you 
see— the ground is too precious to be lost 
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in such vanities — only, you observe from 
time to time a rudely curved stake stttck 
in the ground, and indicating the limits 
of properties. Along cither side of the 
road the vines extend, utterly unpro« 
tcctcd. No raspers, no ha-ha's, no fierce 
deiiuiiciatioiis of trespassers, no polite 
notices of spring-guns and stccl-traps 
onstantly in a state of high-go-oilism — 
only, Avhero the grapes are ripening, the 
people lay prickly branches along the 
wayside to keep the dogs, foraging for 
partridges among the espaliers, irom tak- 
ing a refreshing mouthful from the clus- 
ters as they pass ; for it seems to be a 
f:u*t, that e\erybody, every beast, and 
evei y bird, hatever may be his, her, or its 
nature in other parts of the world, Avlien 
bronglit omongit grapo^?, eats grapes. As 
for the peasant.", their appetite for grapes 
i.s perfectly prepo.sterou."’. Unlike tiie«ur- 
feit-«ickened groeer’.s boys, ulio, after the 
fir"t -week, loathe figs, and turn poorly 
whenever sugar candy is hinted at, the 
lo\e of giMpea appears literally to grow 
by what it fec<l.s oiu Kvery garden is 
full of table vines. 'I’he people e.at grapes 
with hreakfa.'st , lunch, dinner, and supper, 
'fhe lahourer jilods along the road munch- 
ing a elu.ster. The child in its mother’s 
arms is lugging away with its toothlc.ss 
gums at a bleeding bunch ; while, as for 
the vintagers, male and female, in the less 
important plantations, heaven only knows 
wheVe the masses of grapes go to, 'vhicli 
they devour, labouring iucefrsantly at 
the mitiu'f as they do, from daun till 
sunset.” 

Ill all this, however, we cannot say 
that we delect any in a tier for sur- 
prise. Tlio grape season Jast.s only 
for a short ])criod ; and w’C have ob- 
served .‘symiJtoins of a similarly uni- 
versal appetite in this country wlicn 
gooscbciries arc at their iierfection. 
Nay, we shall venture to say tliat Air 
Ileach himself would cut no indilVerent 
figure in a garden where the honey- 
blobs, hairy-yellows, and bloody^- 
captaiiis were abundant. As for the 
consumption liy the vintagers and 
pressmen, that can be accounted for 
on the same principle which forbids 
the muzzling of the ox while treading 
out the corn ; but wa never enter 
willingly into such details, being satis- 
fied that, with regard to many things 
edible, potable, and culinary, it is 
imprudent to be too curious in investi- 
gation. We cat and drink in confi- 
dence, as our fathers did before us, 
trusting that what harmed not them 
can do iis no manner of. injury ; and 
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wc do not feel at all grateful to thoso 
gentlemen who think it necessary to 
go out of tlieh* way for the purpose of 
l»rc.-^cnting as with detailed accounts 
of the ininutia* of the vinous nianufiic- 
liire. 

It is, we think, a peculiar feature 
of the wines of the IJordelais, that 
you will rarely, if ever, find a con- 
noi.sseilr who will confess an undivided 
and exclirsivo attachment to any' one 
particular growth. Wc fear that the 
claret- drinker lias much of the liber- 
tine in his disposition, lie Hits from 
viiuyard to viney’ard, without being 
able to fix his allections once and for 
ev'er. Such pleasant fickleness is not. 
akin to the downright English spirit, 
and therefore perljaiw it is that Eng- 
lishmen generally prefer the heavy 
Portuguese drench, to the lively (Sal- 
licau nectar. In London it is not 
uncommon to hoar a man swearing by 
JIarcliiy and Perkins, in almost feudal 
opposition to Alenx. Alany would 
rather be tcc-totallcrs than defile their 
throats with other beer than that of 
Ilanbury; and the partisfins of Pass 
stand in deadly opjiosition to those 
v\ho cspoii.'se the cause of Allsopp. 
So on the Kliine, men are bigoted to 
their vineyards. One individual 
approaches y’ou, as llhland beauti- 
fully remark.s in the best of liis ro- 
mantic ballads, — 

“ With :i flask AsTiiaun.di.aiisc’r 
In oacli pocket of' his tiowsi r,” 

and vows, by the memory of Herr- 
mann, and by that of Pronniis, who 
first brought the vine from Italy, that 
the red iliiid i’ incomparably superior 
to the iiale. AYith a scornful laugh 
the adherent of Steinberger listens to 
the boast, and pours into his glass a 
beverage which scmits the room like 
a dozen nosegays. A fiery dev'Otcc of 
Neierstcincr stands up— orratlier tries 
to do so, if he is deep in his third 
bottle— -for the credit of his pet vin- 
tage ; and :i pi lost, addicted to Licb- 
frauen -milch, in vain attempts to end 
the controversy by descanting upon 
the sanctity of his liquor. In Nurem- 
berg wc have witiic.ssed several se- 
rious rows on the subject of the supe- 
riority of beer. A hot contest bad 
been going on for some time as to the 
merits of the respective browsts of 
“ right ,BavariaiW* at the Iliniraels- 
Icitcr and the Jainmer-thal, the two 
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most consi(lcr:jl)lc beer - tiiycrns in 
Geniiiuiy ; until ;it last — this was in 
’4^ — we" of till* iliminels-l. iler beiii^ 
no l(>ii;;cr able to stanil the outrecui- 
dance of oiir i ppoiieuts, who were 
iiotorioiihly of the ilemocrutic party, 
inarehid iip(»n thorn, ami, under cover 
of political prhicijdo, smashed the 
.^hr-jses, and set sooral casks of the 
obnoxious fluid abroae.h. 'i'hii is bare 
mattei of fact ; but if any gentleman 
is sceptical as to tin*, ))ossibility of 
such a movement, we may as nell 
remind him that the onlv serious j is- 
in;{ which took ]>Iace in Havana ori- 
ginated from a propof cd imj>ost of an 
inlitiite-imal duty upon beer. AVere 
Kn^'hind as liavaria i<, the continu- 
ance of tin*, mall, -tax would ha\e led 
to a ciitisol the most alarmin'^ de- 
scription — and, after all, we cannot 
help thinking tliat tlie name Of IIani]»- 
dou would no\v have been held in 
hi;:h(*r estimation, had he stood for- 
\^a^d in the cause ol his counlrx's 
beer, instead ol being the o[)ponent of 
a miserable lax, w hleh weighed only 
uiam men of his own condition, 

^ IJiit we inu^l not become politi- 
cal. So, gentlemen, the memory of 
Hampilen ” in any Kind of beer 3011 
choose, fiom the sm.dlest to the stiO- 
ost ; - and now to our iiresent subject. 
AVe arc very son*} iiuleed to observe 
the taste m chamj^agne - a wine 
*W'hich we liohl in much reverence- i^ 
bceoiniiig hideous] V depraved in (his 
count ry. We do not .speak inere- 
I3' of Kugland I’higland <'an look 
after herself, and C’3 1 us Ueddiug is a 
s.ife monitor on such subjects, who, 
we trust, will make strong head 
against national de]>rei‘iation. Spark- 
ling llo(dv and pelillating Moselle 111:13^ 
be tolerated, though we do not like 
tliem ; and we, lin\e no objection to 
St I’oray as an agreeable companion 
to a cutlet. Hut, latter!}", some siijier- 
lative trash has i^adc its ap})caiancc 
among iis under sucli names a.s tlie 
Kub}’^ and the (iarnet ; and we would 
earnestly recommend all good CJhri.s- 
tians wlso have a regard for their 
stomachs to avoid these. The fact is, 
that tluire is no tolerable Tne«liurn in 
the rpiality of the wines of Cham- 
pagne. Kither they arc lirst-rate, 
in order to secure wdiieh you had 
best stick to the e^stablislied name.s, 
or llu^* are not one w hit preferable 


to l*err}^ A conservative taste iu 
wines is likcl}" to be the most correct. 
Adhere to the ancient vineyards, and 
have nothing to do with newfangled 
fluids, however ])ulfed or recom- 
mended. If you want to know how 
these arc made, Tusten to I^fr Keach, 
W'liosL* tine palate enabled him at once 
to detect the slightest toncli of adul- 
teration. Young men are apt to be 
led astray by the splendour of iio\ol 
names, and to believe in the ])ossibi- 
lity of the discovery" of new' vineyards. 
They cannot resist an iini)ositioii, if it 
i.s parade<l belore (Inmi with i)roper 
pomp and dignity. Some years ago 
a nonde.sci‘i)jt species ot liquor, bad 
enough to perpetn.ite the cholera in a 
province, wuis received W'ith coiisider- 
«'ible np])robation, becan.se it. bore the 
high-sounding name of “ (Eil de ]Mont- 
morenci.” AVhi ahva3's distrust in 
wines those poetical ami ehivalresciue 
titles. Eroni lliis condemnation, how- 
e\er, w"C would speciall} exclude 
“ Heaujolais de Eleury,” a delicious 
liquor, w'hich might have be.seeiin‘d 
the cup of old King Rene of Rro- 
vern'e. Rut your (Kil de Moidmo- 
reneis, your Chateau (Miastelheraults, 
and your Sang de St Simeons, with 
otiier similar ptisans, are neither 
more nor le.ss than the loncoction of 
those ingenious Ironbadoiir.?, Ihewim*- 
labricutors of Cette. 

1 tli.it it wa.s good good foi 

onr htuintich*N — to .set* 110 Jhigh*di bunting 
at (Vito, 'file reason is, that (Vtto i.-> a 
great inaunfaetiniug place, and that wdiat 
they nianiifaetnre there is neither cotton 
nor w'ool, J'eiigord pie.*' nor Rhe’inb his- 
euits, hut wine. ‘7{o',’wiJI a (Vtto iii- 
du’-tiial w'rito with the greatest roolnc.ss 
o\or 111.*? Rorle (Veliere - /(/ uu fabrhfUi 
diii <vw.s-.* All the vvi^e.s iii the world, 
ijiihs'd, are made iu Cette. A'oii have 
only to give an order for Juhanni.sboig 
or Tokay- nay, for all 1 know, for the 
t'alerniaii of the Romans, or the nectar 
of the gods- .and the Cette manufacturers 
w'jll promptly supply you. They are 
great chcnii‘'ls, tliesc gentlemen, and 
h ive brought the noble art of aduUcra 
tioii to a perfection which would make 
our ow"ii mere logwood and sloc-juiee 
practitioners pale and wan with envy. 
Hut tlie great trade of the place is not so 
much adulterating as cuneoctiiig wine. 
Otte is well situated for this notable 
iiiaiiufacture. Tlic wines of Boutlierii 
Spam arc brought by coastero from Bar- 
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i i‘lo»a aiul Valencia. Tlio inferior llor- 
tlcaux ^<rowrh-s come pouriiis; from the 
Garonne by the ('anal <lu Midi; and the 
hot and fiery llUone wines are floated 
alony the <*haiu of’ etaiif^s and canals from 
llcan.'aiie. Withal! the^e raw luateiiafs, 
■iiid, of oonr.'is a cliemieal laboratory to 
hoot, it wonlil be hard if the either folks 
of Cette could not turn ont a very #?ood 
imitation of any wine in demand. They 
will do( tor you np had IJordeanx with 
■violet powders and rough cider— culoiir 
it with cochineal and turnsole, and out- 
swear creation that it is precious Cliatean 
Margaiix, vintage of "'J.'i. (di.unpagne, 
of conr'iO, till*}' make by hog'^head.'^. Do 
you wish ,vvcet iMpicnr vvine.s from Italy 
and the Levant i The Cette ]*eople will 
mingle old Rhone wines with boiled 
'•vveet wines fnMii the ncigbbofirhood of 
Lunel, viinl ebargo yon any price per 
bottle. Cert, sherry, and Madeira, of 
<‘nir,*^e, are f ibrieated in abniidanco with 
niy sort of bad, cheap wine ainl brandy, 
for a slock, and with lialf the concoctions 
:n a driiggi.-L’^ sln>p for seasoning. (Vtte, 
in f.icf, IS the \<iy capital and (•tnponniii 
of the tricks ainl rascalities of the wine* 
hade; and it .supplies almost all the Drv- 
/il.-, .md a great proportion of tlie noi th- 
em Kuropcaii nations, with their afler- 
dniiior drinks. To the grateful Yankees 
it ‘■iiids out tluMisands ol tins of Ay and 
Moet; bi'sides no cn<l of •Jolianni.shcrg, 
fie’ milage, and (’hatoan M.irganv-the 
Jiiie (luahtie.s and dainty annna of which 
a re bigii I v prued by the Transatlantic aina- 
teni!'. Tbe Dutch flag lluttered pleulithily 
in the Iiarhonr, so (hat I piosuine M>nhecr 
i ' a ctistoiiii'r to tlie Cette imliistrnJ.s- - 
or. a.l all events, he heljis in the di.-liihii 
tiDU of their wares, 'fhe old French 
U e^-l Indian I'olonie;. also pairouire ilieir 
inoMiions coiiotryinen of Cette ; and 
R'lssiaii magnates gel <lrunk on (’hain- 
bt'rtin and Roinanee Conti*, made of low' 
JiliOMO and low Ihirgmuly brewages, 
ok''d out )o Ihc coniciit.s of tbe giadnated 
vial. J fear, however, that we do come 
in- - in the matter of ‘ line golden sherries, 
at 2“Js, o^d a dozen,’ or ‘ peculiar old- 
cnisted port, at Ls. !M.’--fbr a share of 
the Cette iiiaunfaeturcs ; and it i.s very 
probable that after the wine is fabric-ated 
upon the slmres of the Mediterranean, it< 
is still further unproved upon the banks 
of the Thame-.” 

AVo wi.sh that thc.se remarks could be 
made phaetically useful to that class 
<>t men who give dinnt^rs, nud gabble 
about their wines. Nothing is, to oiir 
mind, more disgusting than the con- 
duct of an Ampliytrion who accom- 
panies the ill trod iicl ion of each bottle 


by an apocryphal averment a.s to its 
age, coupled with a minute account of 
the nianncT in wddeh it came into ids 
po'^session — he having, in nine cases 
out of tell, 'purchased it at a sale. 
Sometimes the mail goes further, and 
volunteers a statomeut of its price. 
Now this is, k) say the very least of 
it, a mark of the w orst possible breed- 
ing. No guest, wUli a palate to lii.s 
moiitli, w ill relish the wine any better, 
beeau'^c the uiiiny-hammer w iio gives 
it declaies that it cost him seven 
guineas a-dozen. We don’t want to 
know' iVoui ail entertainer, iiulos.s he 
be a ta\ eni -ki’optM*, tlie ab-iolute cost 
of Ills victuals, dust fancy Lucullu.s, 
ill the .saloon of Apollo, recounting the 
items of his rejiast — “ Flaccns, my 
filend, tho.se oysters which you aie 
devouring wiili so iiiueli gu«to cost 
ten sestertii .i-]iiece. Fabiiis, my Hue 
fellow', that dish of tliiushe.s wliieli 
you liave just swallowed was not gtd 
for nolhiiig — il cost me a whole ses- 
tertiiiiu. Fog away, Flaucu.s, at the 
l.iinpreys ! Alav Fluto seize me if a 
dozen of them arc not w'ortli a tri 
biiiie’s salary. Yon like the Faleriiian, 
Kurins V Ay — I bat’s right Anno 
Fibis 521 — 1 bought it at Sylla'.s .sale. 
It just cost me its weight in silver. 
J)avns, you dog 1 bring another 
aiiiphoia with the red seal -the sanm 
that w(j got liom the cellars of AFitliri- 
(laics. Here’s that, O conscript 
fullers, wiiieh will make the cockles 
ol voiir hearts rejoin*,!” Now, who 
wili tdl MS that such conversation, 
which would be revolting even Iroiu a 
Luculliis, ought to bo tolerated from 
the lip.s ol some pert wdiippersiiapper, 
who, leu years ago, would ha\e been 
thankful for abum]»ei of Diicella.s after 
a repast iii’ou fried liver? We are 

• seriou.s in .saying that it is full time to 
put a slop to such a uuisauee, which 
is more common than many people 
w'ouhl believe ; and perbajis the easiest 
w ay of doing so is by doggedly niaiii- 

* taining that eaeli bottle is corked. 
Atter lialf-a-do/eii ol the fiiinous vin 
tage have been opened, and pronounced 
undrinkable, the odds arc that you 
will hear initliing more for the rest of 
the evening on the subjeet of liipior. 
Your suggestion as to a tumbler will 
be received w ith grateful hmnilily, and 
thus you will iwt only receive the 
applause of your fellow -gueists, but 
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tlic approbation of your own stomach 
and conscience, both then and on the 
following morning. 

There arc many points connected 
with dinner-giving — dinner - taking 
belonging to a different branch of 
ethics — wiiich deserve mature con- 
sideration. If you arc not a man of 
large fortune, you must perforce 
study economy. Wc presume that you 
h.-ive in your cellar a certain limited 
portion of really good wine, such as 
will nnike glad the heart of man, and 
leave no vestige of a headache ; but 
you cannot afford, and you certainly 
ought not to bestow, that indiscrimi- 
nately. Good taste in wine is, like 
good taste, in pictures, and good taste 
in poetry, b}’' no means a common 
gift. Every man wislies to be thought 
to possess it ; but, in reality, the 
number (»f those u ho have the gift of 
the “ gcselimack,” as the Germans 
term the tacnlty, is but few. Now it 
would evidently be the height of ex- 
travagance were you to throw awa.3’ 
tirst-rate wine upon men who cannot 
sipi)rociate it. IVho, in the posses- 
sion of his senses, would dream of 
feeding pigs on x>iHC-a])])les? And 
as, in this wieked world, we are all 
of us occasionally conipellc<l to give 
dinners to men, who, though excel- 
lent creatures in other re.^pccts, arc 
utterly delicient in the fnier teiisii- 
tions of our being, wo cannol, for the 
life of us, see wliy they should be 
treated contrary to the bent of their 
organisalioii. Give them toddy, and 
they are supremely happy. Why 
place before them Latitto, which they 
are sure to swallow in total igno- 
rance of its qualities, very likely com- 
mending it as good “ Iresli claret,” 
and expressing their opinion that 
.sucli w'ine is better from the \\ood 
than the bottle? Keep your real 
good liquor for such men as are 
capable of understanding it There 
is no higher treat than to form one 
of a party of six, all people of 
1h*st-ratc intelligence, true, generous, 
clarety souls, when the best of tlie 
vintages of Bordeaux is circulating 
at the board. No man talks of the 
wniic — he would as soon think of 
commending the air because it was 
wholesome, or the sun because it 
gave him warmth.* They drink it 
with a quiet gusto lOid silent ei^oy- 


ment, which prove that it is just the 
thing; and no impertinent remon- 
strance is made when the bell is 
pulled, until taste, which your true 
claret- drinker never disobeys, simul- 
taneously indicates to the party that 
they have had a proper allowance. 
Indeed, you will almost never find a 
thorough gentleman, who has been 
properly educated in claret, commit- 
ting any excess. Tort sends people 
to the drawing-room witli flushed 
faces, husky voices, and staring eyes, 
bcfiring cvitleiit marks upon tlicm of 
having partaken of the cup of Circe. 
(Uarct merely fosters the kindlier 
qualities, and brings out in strong 
relief the attributes of the gentleman 
and the scholar. 

Wo slioiild have liked, bad time 
permitted, to have transcribed oin; or 
twoof Ml* Keach’s sketches of scenery, 
especially his description of the 
I^andes, where, instead of >>1110, men 
gather a harvest of resin, and where 
tlic shepherds imitate the crane, by 
walking perpetually upon stilts. Wo 
already possessed some knowledge of 
that singular region from the writings 
of George Sand, but ^Ir Reach’s 
description is more simple, and cer- 
tainly more easily realised. TIis 
account also of J^ui, and its society, 
and the neighbouring scenery, is ro- 
inarkaldy good ; but so is the book 
generally, and therefore we need not 
particularise. Only, as w e are bound 
to discharge the critical function w ith 
impartiality, and as wc are rather in 
a severe mood, this not being one of 
our claret days, we take leave to say 
that the legends which he has en- 
grafted arc by far the lea'='t valuable 
portion of the volume. Everybody 
wdio knows anything f modern book- 
making, must be aware that such 
tales are entirely attributable to the 
fertile genius of the author; for w'e 
would as soon believe in the dis- 
^ covery of a buried treasure, as in the 
existence of those grey -haired guides, 
veteran smugglers, and antique boat- 
men, wdio arc invariably brought for- 
ward as the Ilomcridic or rccountcrs 
of floating tradition. Wc have tra- 
velled a good deal in different parts of 
the world, and seen as much of that 
kind of society as our neighbours ; but 
we can safely aver that w'C never yet 
met with a local Sinbad who had any- 
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tiling to tell worth tho hearing. If 
an author wants the materials of 
romance, the best place that he can 
frequent is a commercial traveller’s 
room. We have been privileged to 
hear in such social circles more mar- 
vels tlian would furnish forth a whole 
library of romance, with this addi- 
tional advantage, that the narrator of 
the tale, whether it referred to love or 
\var, was invariably its principal hero. 

But we are now rapidly approach- 
ing tho limits of our paper, and must 
break oil’. Those who have a mind 
to know something of the south of 
France— of that strange old jilace, 
Aigiics-JMortcs, from which the Cru- 
saders once embarked for Palestine, 
but which is now’ almost entirely (te- 
sciled, and left like a mouldering 
wreck in tlic midst of the marshes 
tliat siiiTOiind it— of Nismos, t\ith its 
remains of I’oman greatness and 
pow er— and of r^angiic(loc, the name 
of which province is more inspiring 
than its actual appearance— will do 


well to consult this lively and agree- 
able volume. Blit beyond the district 
of the vine we arc determined not to 
journey now. Fair, we doubt not, 
arc the vineyard? in this beautiful 
spring— fair, at least, in the eye of 
the poet who believes in the promise 
of their buds. AVitli us the lilacs and 
the laburnums are scarce yet expand- 
ing tlieir blossoms ; but it is a beauti- 
ful and a consoling thouglit that, 
within the circle of Bordeaux, thou- 
sands and thousands of vines arc jnst 
now bursting into blossom, to alle- 
viate the toils and cheer the hearts of 
the claret-drhikcrs of this and per- 
chance of the next generation. May 
the year be ever famous in the annals 
of legitimate thirst ! And with this 
devout aspiration, which we doubt 
not will be echoed by many good fel- 
low's and true, we take our leave of 
Mr Reach, tlinnking him for tlie 
amiiHcmcnt and information wc have 
derived from the perusal of his plea- 
sant book. 
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ALTiiorciii the precise period for 
the dissolution of Parliament is not 
yet known, we hear, on every side, the 
hnrn of political preparation. Mem- 
bers who had confidently reckfmed on 
a longer lease of their seats, arc trying? 
to reconcile past votes with the pre- 
sent temper of their constituents, and, 
Avhere they cannot openly vindicate 
their conduct, suggesting pleas in 
palliation. The over- timorous, and 
those who feel that tiiey have no 
longer a chance of oliiee, are issuing 
valedictory addresses, expres.sive of 
their preference of private life to the 
turmoil of a public career. Some arc 
recantitig former professions — others 
becoming bolder and more determined 
in their views. Jt is natural that 
sucli should be the case. 'J’lie contest 
is not now solely bel\\eeu Wliig and 
Tory, or even between Free-Trader 
and Protectionist. It has, owing t<» 
the occurrences of the Inst few imuith':. 
Jissnmed a more ])orteiitoii«i as])ect. 
Since hi« resignation, if ni‘ may not 
assume an earlier date, l^ord dolni 
Iliissell has entered into the most close 
and intimate relations with (lie Man- 
Chester i)Jirfcy, whose confos.shm of 
political faith, as they themselves 
hardly scrjii)Ie to avow, falls very 
little short of llopnbli(*aiii&m. Xo 
sooner was lie in opposition than lie 
hastened to lake counsel with Mr 
C<d)den. Tlie triumvirate was com- 
pleted b}' the adhesion of Sir James 
Graham, a man who,]iavingo\hau.‘Jted 
every possible form of moderate 
opinion, haxing played move parts in 
his day Ilian the imuginaliou of Auto- 
lycus could conceive, has a^'^mned in 
his advanced years the eliaractcr of 
an uncompromising democrat. Under 
Lord John lliissell, W'higgery had 
lost its pow'cr. lie could no longer 
comm and the sulfrages, because luj 
did not avow the opinions of the 
fiercer Liberal party, and because, so 
long as he remained allied with ami 
recognised hy the Whig aristocracy, 
he could not conciliate the chiefs and 
lemlcrs of the democracy. He did 
not even understand tin', traditions of 
his own party — at .^11 events, ho has 
forgotten them for wellnigh twenty 


years. However much the Whigs, 
in former times, may, for their own 
purposes, have appeared to tamper 
with the Constitution, they were .it 
least understood to be in nowise the 
advocate.s of wdiat is now’ call'^d per-' 
petual progress. ‘They w’ore not con- 
stantly innovating, for innovation’s 
sake — or altering for the sake of secur- 
ing a little temporary popularity, 
lint Lord John Hjissell c,aii no more 
aiistain from experiment tiian a 
chemical lecturer. Uartly from na- 
tural propensity, and partljTrom poli- 
tical exigencies, wliieli lie considered 
himself compelleil to meet adroitly, 
in order to defeat his chief political 
antagonist, he walked on, step by 
step, until he reached the boundary ol 
Radicalism, (luce there, the tempta- 
tion to venture over w'as great. His 
own immediate followers were few 
aud iV'eble ; beliind him w as the Con- 
ser\ative phalanx, -firm, united, and 
]u>wcrful , before him wais the (iurde 
Mobth of the Oi'sti'uctives, eagerly 
beckoning him o\er. H(' went ; aud 
it is liMle Avonder if those of his stall' 
who disappioA'cd of so (h'spcrate a 
course, should now be eitlier rotiiin:* 
from the field, or w’.ainioring about in 
ilisguise. Whal line, indeed, can a 
^Ministerial who imrposes to 

take his seat in tlio'next Ikirliament, 
;»doj»t Avith regard to his consiltiieiit.s V 
If he should say that he has faith and 
confidence in Lord John Russell, he 
must eipially declare tliat he lias faith 
and comidence in Mr Cobden, for 
these two are now inseparable in 
Airtueof their Into alliance. And if 
he is prejiared to support a (’obden 
Ministry, he must needs aAOW’ hiinseb 
a democrat. If, on the otlier hand, 
he should d(momice Lord John Riis- 
.sell, and deny his leadersliip, Avhom 
is he prepared to follow? l.s he to 
oppose Lord Derby as a Conservativ<', 
when tlic onlypos«ihle part}" that can 
.succeed to office in the event of the 
defeat of Lord Derliy is that of llie 
Destructives V Who leads liim ? Un- 
der Avhat ])arlicular banner docs bo 
now profess to servo ? These are 
questions and considerations Avhich, 
during the last two months, Inwc en- 
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grossed the attention of many a hesi- 
tating Whig, and which arc now 
agitating, with great force, the whole 
of the electoral community. For it is 
quite clear that the old \Vhig party 
has ceased to have a separate exis- 
tence. We do not say that, in time 
coming, it may not be reconstructed. 
There are materials enough to <lo 
tliat, providing a fitting architect can 
be found ;• but in tlie absence of any 
such artist, it must necessarily re- 
main in abeyance. Meir of moderate 
opinions — such as fcjir William (libson 
Craig, whose higli character, allable 
demeanour, and unwearh'd attention 
to the interests of his constituents 
rendered Ids rc-election perfecily 
secure - decline to in’osont themselves 
a.s candidates at the approaching 
general election. ^^akillg cverv 
allowance for special and ju-ivato 
reasons, on which no one has a right 
to coiniueni, it does appear to us tliat 
mch itislauees of wiihdrawal argue 
great uncertainty as t<» tlu‘ politic«il 
I'uturc, and cannot in any w'ay be 
eonstrned into tokens of appro\al of 
that line ofeondaet which l>(C)rd ,J<»hii 
Russell has tlioughi tit to adoi»t. We 
could very well understand such with- 
(Irawals Iroin public life, were the late 
Ih'emier still in power. We can liardK 
believe that they would have taken 
place, liad he remained, in adversity, 
the exponent and rejiresentative of 
the \ iew's wdiicli have liitlierto lM*(*n 
lu*ld !>y gentlemen ol the nld \\ hig 
]iarty. t)ur own conviction is, that 
his coiuiuct, since he wa> eoin])elled 
to sniremlcr power, Inus alhuiated tlic 
conlidence of the best and wisC'.t of 
his former adherents, who regarded 
his ]>ioj)Osed Reform Bill w ith marked 
apprehension, and wore since! ely le- 
joiced to lui freed from the responsi- 
bilit}" which must have attadud to 
all, who, from paity lies, might have 
thought themselves obliged to vote 
for so very dangerous a measure. It 
Ls now 'Veil knowoi that the loading 
Whigs of Fnglciiul regard the defeat 
of I^ord Jolni Russell ratlun* as a de- 
liverance than a calamity, ileiice- 
forvvard they htive done with him. 
Jf he is again to takeotlice, he cannot 
count upon his old supporters. The 
Whig peers — the Latisdowncs, tlie 
Fitzvvilliams, the Zetlands — are too 
sensible, lionourabic, and. loyal to 


support a Cabinet in which Mr Cob- 
den must have the principal say ; and 
throughout the country wo know that 
public opinion among the educated 
classes is utterly oi'po-sed to, and ab- 
horrent of any such consummation. 
The few Whigs wdio arc struggling 
to attiiin or regain their contested 
seats, dare not venture upon a distinct 
enunciation of their own opinions. 
They usually have recourse to such 
general terms as — “ wise and tem- 
perate reform;” — “ that degree of 
progress w'hicli the advanced position 
and increased intelligence of the age 
render imperative — or, “ the timely 
concession to popular deimind of those 
jirivilcges which, if willdield, may 
liereaffer l>e more clamorously en- 
forci‘d.” J t is uo use coinmentiug upon 
.<uch language. The iinliappy indivi- 
diials who eniplny it arc quite guilt- 
less of any moaning ; ami they could 
u«>t explain themselves if required, 
(lenerally speaking, they cut a most 
miserable figure when under examina- 
tion by some bnrly Uadieal. On no 
omj point are they e.xplicit, save in 
their rejection of tlio ballot, which 
lliev tliinU themselves entitled to ex- 
cept to, as T.ord John Russell has 
hitherto di^elined to pronounce in fa- 
vour of seeiet voting ; and they dare 
not, for the lives of them, altciiipt to 
mark out the limit of the snlfrage, or 
statt; the proper period for the dura- 
tion of rarJiameiits. This is hut a 
cowardly end contemptible lino of 
<*oiiducl. ir they have any spark of 
manhood in tliem, why can they not 
speak out : Surely by this time they 
siiould know tlu. ptiinis of the < Jiartcr 
bv heart, and be abh‘ to tell the con- 
stituencies to which of them they arc 
ready to agree, t )n the contrary, vre 
tind nothing but dodging, sliiiilliiig, 
eijiiivocatiiig, and reserv ing. "J’ho fact 
is, tliat they have no mind of their 
own at all. and they are in sore per- 
plexity as to tlie .‘'talc of tw'o other 
iniiidswhich they are trying to recon- 
cile — the lirst being the mind (>f Lord 
John lln.'^sel!, and the second being 
the mind of the constituency which 
they are addressing. For, apart from 
ivforni altogether, tlierc arc several 
topics about which your pure Whig 
candidate must be exceedingly cau- 
tious. For example, there is the with- 
drawal of the grant to -Maynooth. 
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Even supposin^^ that Lord John lias- 
sell were as alert a Protestant as he 
professed hiuisclf to be in the autumn 
of 1850, how could he venture to sacri- 
fice the support of the Irish tfiil? 
Therein lies the dilliculty. You will 
find plenty of men — very determined 
ProtCwStants, but also very determined 
adherents of the late Ministry — who 
will tell you “ that they were always 
opposed to any fjrant of the kiud — 
that is, that they thought it essen- 
tially wrong, not only in a poliiical, 
but in a religious point o.' view ; but, 
press one of these gentlemen upon the 
point, especially if, as in the case of 
Edinburgh, the selection of a candi- 
date seems to depend greatly on his 
views with regard to that measure, 
and you will almost invariably find 
that Ins attachment to Protestantism 
is less strong than his regard for the 
iiitcrcats of his party. This may not 
be right, and we do not think it is so ; 
but we ill fnut(^l 7" prefer the conduct 
and avowal of such men to the dis- 
graceful exhibitions which have lately 
been made by more Ilian omj Whig 
candidate. Opinions, based (ni reli- 
gious principle, never ought to be 
conceded. Changed they may be ; 
but what idea of tlie .'^iucenty of such 
a change can be formed, when ueliud 
it taking place immediately on ilic 
eve of an election, and, in one in- 
stance, after the issue of an address? 
After all, ive arc perhaps too severe. 
Every one knows what was the miser- 
able denouement of Lord ffolin Kus- 
scll’s determined stand for Protestant- 
ism against Papal aggression ; and it 
might be too nuieh to expect that the 
devoted and even servile follower 
should exhibit, in his own person, 
more consistenej" than was displayeil 
by his redoubted chief. 

It is, however, quite apparent that, 
iiotwitlistanding Lord John Jvu^^sidrs 
advances to the Radical party, the 
latter are by no means inclined to place 
confidence in the Wliigs. In every 
case in which such a movement seems 
likely to be attended with any pros- 
pect of success, they arc putting for- 
Avai'd candidates of their own — men 
whoso adhesion to democratic prin- 
ciples is beyond the possibility of a 
cb all en ge. Persons w hose n am es were 
never before heard of— utterly brief- 
less barristers, reporters and writers 


for the Radical press, broken-down 
speculators, who consider a career 
within the walls of St Stephen’s jh 
the best method of cflfiicing the me- 
mory of the enormities of Capel Court, 
attorneys in dubious practice, and the 
like class of characters — are present- 
ing themselves to constituencies rather 
on the strength of recommendations 
from the Railical Reform Junta, than 
from any particular merits of their 
own. J3y tliese men the AVhigs arc 
especially pevseeuted, and may, ]>or- 
liaps, in various inijianccs, be beaten. 
Yet, strange to say, the Whigs, as a 
party, have not the eoiir:ig«* to adoj^t 
any distinct principle, or aniiouuce 
any determined line of action, wiih h 
would serve at once to dislinguicjli 
and separate them from the fellowship 
of these political adventurers, 'riiey 
are ashamed of their ohl pai ty names, 
and persist in calling thems<dves Li- 
berals. Now, as we all know. Liber- 
ality is, in politics, an o.\c«‘cdn)gly 
coui])rehcnsivc term. Chilley 'was .a 
Liberal, so is IVIr Foargus O’C’mmor; 
so are Mr Jo'^epl) Ilumc, JMr John 
M‘(irogor, MrLoixlon, Mr W. J. Pox, 
lAird Melgund, and Mr James Mou- 
crictV. And yet it would bedifiicult to 
say upon what particular ])uint, nega- 
tions c.xeluded, one and all (J tliCftC 
gentlemen are agreed. The fact i-^ ~ 
and the Whig.s know it -that there is m» 
such a ihing as a united Liberal parly, 
and that the soldering ujiof their dif- 
ferences is impossible. When a AVhig 
appeals to a constituency as a J/iberal, 
he is taking the worst and weakest, 
because the most untouablc, ground. 
He is acting the part of the (Jirond- 
ists, who persisted in claiming kindred 
with the ^iloutagnards, until the J'loim- 
tain fell upon and ^'rushed them. It 
is this feature which distinguishes the 
present from every jirevious contest. 
The chiofs of the Lilieral sections pro- 
fess to act in concert and amity — they 
hold meetings, pass resolutions, and 
lay tlowii plans for future operations 
— their followers are as much opposed 
to each other as Abram and Baltha- 
zar of the House of ^Umtagiic were 
to Sampson and Gregory of the House 
of Capulet. One thing alone they 
agree in — they are determined to do 
everything in their power to obstruct 
her Majesty’s present Government. 

It is very needful that such matters 
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shonld be considered at the present 
time — that sober-minded people, who 
must take a part in the approaching 
election, should thoroughly under- 
stand the responsibility which devolves 
upon them, and the consequences 
\yhich may ensue from their commit- 
ting an error of judgment. The influ- 
ence of party watchwords, though 
materially lessened of late years, has 
not yet ceased to exist ; and it is 
possible that some meu may, through 
a terror of being charged with political 
incousisLcncy, actually commit them- 
selves to principles which they hold 
in sincere abhon*cncc. Therefore it 
is necessary to look, not only to the 
])ast and present position of parties, 
bnt also to their future prospects and 
views, according to the support which 
may be accorded to them by the 
country at the general election. 

J^et ns suppose that, at the opening 
of the new Parliament, l^ord Derby 
should be defeated by a vote of want 
of confidence, llis icsignatiou must 
follow .I'? a matter of course, and 
then begins the stiilh- Pa^L events 
render it perfec tly clear that the old 
AYhig Government cannot return to 
oftice, or, if it could do so, must act 
upon other principles than before. 
J.iord John llusscirs resignation in 
February was an event which could 
not have been long postponed, llis 
Cabinet was broken into divisions ; 
it was uiipoi)ular out of doors ; and his 
own conduct had, on Various matters, 
rieeii such as to engender general 
dissatisfaction. IJis llcform Dill was 
a measure which gave vast umbrage 
to the majority even of the urban 
electors, its introduction was, ])er- 
hapsj the most signal proof of his 
politjcal weakness, and, we may add, 
of his ignorance of the state of popu- 
lar feeling. No matter whether it 
>ras intended to be carried or not, it 
remains, and ever will remain, an 
example of the length to which 
personal ambition may curry an iin- 
scrupulous Minister. Earl Grey’s 
administration of the Colonics has 
become a byword for imbecility, 
blundering, and disaster. The finances 
were not in much better hands. No 
movement was made by Sir Charles 
Wood towards the terminatiou of the 
Income-Tax, nor had he even the 
practical ability to reimpose it upon 
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an equitable basis. We do not allude 
to these things by way of criticism 
on the past — indeed it would* be un* 
necessary to do so, as they are 
matters of commou notoriety. We 
state them merely to sliow that the 
reconstruction of the Whig Govern- 
ment, out of old materials, and on old 
principles, is a thing impossible, and 
that the next professing Liberal 
Government must differ greatly in 
kind and character from any which 
has hitherto preceded it. 

Could it possibly be a moderate 
Government? us first consider 
that. 

Not only the lladical party, (who 
must be looked upon as the chief 
supporters of such a Govcniment,) 
bnt Lord John Russell and Sir James 
Graham, ai*c pledged to the introduc- 
tion of certain organic changes, difler- 
ing only iii degree. To suppose that 
any of them will adopt a less mcasuro 
than that which thej^ have advocated, 
is out of the question ; and as the 
tendency of the movement has been, 
not from the Radicals to Lord John 
Russell, but from Lord John Russell 
to the Radicals, wo may very natu- 
rally conclude that the result would 
be an approximation to the views of 
Mr Cobden. I'liat gentleman, as we 
know, (for ho docs not scruple to tell 
us so in as many words,) has “ulterior 
objects ” of llis own, the time for de- 
veloping Avliicli in safety has probably 
not yet arrived. We shall not inquire 
too curiously into the nature of those, 
being satisfied, as probably will be 
most of our readers who have watched 
the progress of the man, that they arc 
not at all calculated to improve the 
stability of any of our institutions. 
AVc cannot, therefore, see what hopes 
can be entertained of the formation 
of a moderate Government, supposing 
I^ord Derby’s to bo overthrown ; 
unless, instead of uniting with Mr 
Cobden, Lord John Russell could 
effect a union with some other poli- 
tical party. 

No such party exists. Unless we 
are much deceived, the majority of 
the followers of the late Sir Robert 
reel, at least thc^ majority of those 
who may be able to re-enter Parlia- 
ment, are prepared to give their sup- 
port and confidenc^^to Lord Derby’s 
Administration. Iliere may, no-' 
2 T 
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doubt, be exceptions. Sir James 
Graham and Mr Cardwell are clearly 
out of the Conservative ranks, and 
may enlist under any banner they 
choose. Hut as it is extremely pro- 
blematical whether either of these 
gentlemen will obtain seats in the 
new House of Commons, their views 
are of little consequence. Other 
Obstructives, of whom there arc a 
few, have no chance whatever of 
being returned ; so that the construc- 
tion of what wo may term a moderate 
Liberal Govcrnm 'Ut couh> not take 
place, from absolute want of material. 
Indeed, judging from the language 
lately cmi)Ioycd by the knight of 
Nctherby, we should say that mode- 
ration is as far from Iii'J thoughts as 
from those of the rankest Jtadical in 
Oldham. 

Unless, thcrefoi’c, the electors are 
really anxious for a lladical (loverii- 
ment anil for Uadical measures, th(*y 
ought to abstain from giving a vote 
to any candUlalo wbo is hostile to 
the continuaiieo of l^oivl Derby's 
Administration. Let us not be mis- 
underslood. We are not now arguing 
as to the ])ropricty’ of sending Tro- 
tcctionists instead of I'ree-'J'rnders to 
rarliament ; wc arc not asking any 
iiiau to forsake his opinions on points 
of commercial policy. Doubtless in 
the next Parliament tin re will be 
some oppost'd to tlie reiioy^osition of 
duties upon <’orn, who, ue\ erlheless, 
are ju*epared to accord their general 
siil)port to Lord Derby, the iiioie 
readily because lie has distinctly 
stated that he leaves the coni-duties 
question “to the tleliberate jiulgmeiit 
of the count ry. and to tlio general 
concurrence of the country, without 
'ivhicli I shall not,” said he, “biiiig 
forward that proposition.” Hut in 
voting for any candidati*, uho sets 
forward as a gro*ii!id for'liis accept- 
ance, the fact that he belongs to what 
is called “ the Liberal party,” let the 
electors remember that they an* in 
truth voting for Radical measures, 
and for organic changes. They may 
be slow to believe so, but there can 
actually and absolutely be no other 
result. 'Fliesc gentlemen of “ the 
Liberal party,” hbwever moderate 
their iudlvidual views may be, 
seek to enter Parliament for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing one Governmeut 


and establishing another. Of course 
the overthrow iilust always precede 
the reconstruction ; and, most com- 
monly, it is not until the overthrow 
has been made, that the plan of the 
structure is considered. We have 
already stated our reasons — and w^e 
submit they arc strong ones — for 
thinking that no moderate Liberal 
(Government, in the proper sense ol 
the term, can be again constructed ; 
that Lord John Russell, if once more 
summoned to form a (Cabinet, must 
do so on a Kadi<;al basis, and the in- 
evitable coutocquence must be the 
establishment of a thorough demo- 
cracy, on the ruins of our pre.scnt (jon- 
stitution. *We appeal in this ni.itler 
as directly to the old constitutional 
Whigs, as to that powerful body of the 
electors, who, entertaining moderate 
opinions, are attached to no particular 
party in the state. We entreat them 
earnestly to consider the tlilliculties 
of the present crisis- -dillicul lies w hich 
have arisen not so much from any 
increasing pow(‘r of tlie Radical fac- 
tion, as trom the weakness, vacilla- 
tion, ami strong pL-rsonal ambition ol 
the late Whig leader. No doubt it is 
an honourable and a higl) ambilion 
which excites a sfatosinan to aim at 
the possession of power, but the 
hOiiour ceases tin* rnoincnl that prin- 
ciple is abandoneck Ami it does ap- 
]»ear to us that, of late yoais, far too 
little artontioii has been ]>aid to tin* 
terms of the ccmditions which are, im- 
plied by a Minister’s acce])t.ince ol 
otHcc. Under our coiistitiilional mo- 
narchy he is the sirvant of the 
Crown, and he is bound to bring 
forward such measures only as will 
tend to the digtiity and the safety 
of that, and the welfare of the 
people generally. Is it poisilile for 
any one conscientiously to maintain 
that l.onl John Russell has pursued 
such a course? Is it not, on the con- 
trary, apparent to all, that his main 
object, and the leading thought of his 
life, has ever been the supremacy of 
his ow n politicfd party ? Has he not, 
in order to prolong that supremacy, 
ajtproachcd repeatedly to factions 
with whose principles he had nothing 
in common, and purchased their 
temporary support on terms alike 
degrading to the giver and to the 
recipient? That is not the art of 
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governing, at least as it was under- 
stood of old. Once let it bo known 
that a Govornraeut is plastic — that it 
may be bullied, coerced, or driven 
into iriakiiig terms — and its moi*al 
power and influence are for ever j^ono. 
Is there any reason — wo would ask 
the elector.*^ — wliy any man should 
incur such sk as must arise from the 
instalment of a Radical IMinistry in 
power, solely from personal devotion 
to the interests ut my Lord John 
Russell ? There may be some who 
think that hitherto he has deserved 
well of his country. 8o be it : w^c 
have no objection that they should 
entertain such an opinion. But this 
much is undeniable, that however 
;'ood his intentions might be, he 
uoitlier could, nor can, command a 
majority of direct followers of his 
ow'n ; and tliat he has been forced to 
scramble on from ])oint to ])oiiit by 
the assistance of political antagoiiisls, 
dexterously ailing hinn'self, at each 
turn, of the hand which was imniedi- 
■itely ne:ir(‘sl. But tliis kind of course 
must always liave an end. A preci- 
pice lay betorc Iiiin ; and, as no other 
arms weie i>p('n, lie leaped into those 
ofMrCobden. 

If the main body of tin’ Wiigs are 
prepared to follow' lioul «Io1hi lJu.NScdl 
w'herever lie ma 3 *g-), iu)l witlislauding 
all that has p.isscil, and all that he 
has iiidicatod for the lutiue, we, of 
.'loursc, can no in.imicr of objec- 
tion. But let llicm dislinetly under- 
stand what is ill store for them if they 
choose toa«ioptsnch a eoursc. iVlany 
of them, wc know, were Llioronghlv 
iiisgusled with t!ie I'efoMn Bili which 
iie introduced tins Session ; and «liil 
not hesitate to express their CAmvictioii 
that it w'as an uunece;rsaiy, daiigeruus, 
and reprehensible measure. If Lord 
John Russell returns to power, he 
must bring in a new Reform Bill far 
more democratic than the last. That 
is the condition on which lie is allowed 
to retain tho nominal leadership of 
the Opposition, and from it he cannot 
depart. The Manchester party will 
not rest until they have attained tlicir 
end. They are for no half-measures; 
they are pJagued by no scruples. 
Their doctrine is, that political power 
should be vested in the uneducated 
masses, — “ tho instinct of the million 
being,*’ according to their great oracle, 


“ wiser than the wisdom of the wisest.” 
In other words, mob rule is to bo 
paramount, and whatever the ma;jority 
wish to be done, must be straightway 
put into execution. Is there any 
reflecting man in ilic country who 
docs not shudder at the thought of 
such a consummation ? — is there any 
one conversant w'ith history who does 
not SCO’ lo wiiat it must necessarily 
lead? With iio lac,k of demagogues 
to mi5l(‘ad aud excite them, what part 
of the British fabric Avould bo secure 
against the attacks of an ignorant 
democracy? It may be true that 
l^ord John Itussoll docs not con tern - 
]>iate this — that hcw’ould even shrink 
from and repudiate the thought Avith 
horror. But he is not the less doing 
all in Ills power to forward the advance 
of anar(•h 3 ^ By consenting to lower 
the sntlrage, lie 1ms given authority 
and sigiulieance to demands far more 
comprehensive in their scope. He 
has indicated that the biihvark which 
lie himsilf crecti‘(l, twenty years ago, 
is not to be considered as pcrmaucut, 
Init merely temporary in its purpose. 
He has begun, like the foolish dike- 
biiiUler of Holland, to tamper with 
the sQa-Avall of his own construction, 
lieedlcss of the inundation Avhich must 
foiloAv. 

Let the WMiigs jmiise for a moment, 
and l onsMer wiiat are tho principles 
rafiiritaincd by tho men with Avhom 
their leader is now in alliance. Of 
llndr notions on religious matters it is 
dilliciili t«» speak with accuracy. One, 
large seetiun of them consists of rank 
Rapist-, men under the control and do- 
minatiou of the Roman (.’atlioHc priest- 
hood, and ready to do their bidding in 
anything that may advance thesupre- 
maey of a false and apostate Church. 
Another section proi'esses to regard 
all Cliiirches and creeds as alike, 
maintaining, as a fundamental <loc- 
tiine, that Kstablislimcnts ought to 
be abolished, and religious teaching 
maintained only on the strict Voluntary 
principle. The advocates of this view 
are of course prepared to strike dOAvn 
the Kstablished Churches of England 
and of Scotland, to overturn the Avhole 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements, 
aud to conliscatc ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. Another section is supremely 
indifferent to religious teaching of any 
kind, regarding secular education as 
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quite sufficient for all the require- 
ments of the people. These are the 
men who regard all opposition to 
Papal aggression as sheer bigotry 
and intolerance, who clamour for^the 
admission of Jews into one House of 
Parliament, whilst in.the same breath 
they pi-ofess themselves ready to dis- 
miss the Christian prelates from the 
other. In politics they are republican, 
all except the name. But, in truth, 
it matters little what name is given to 
their creed, seeing that the principle 
which they profess is tha* of pure 
democracy. It is not pretended, and 
certainly they do not pretend, that if 
their scheme were carried, the House 
of Peers could continue on its present 
footing to coexist with the House of 
Commons. They admit tliat they 
have “ulterior objects” — all revolu- 
tionists have — and tliesc arc left to 
our conjecture. Is then our present 
Constitution so faulty, that the great 
body of the electors are prepared to 
risk, and to recommend a change ? 

If not, let them beware of returning 
any man who will so far support Lord 
John Kussell as to act unscrupulously 
against Lord Derby, By all means 
let the measures of the present Go- 
vernment be considered with the ut- 
most rigidness and exactitude, and 
let no favour be sliown to them be- 
yond what they conscientiously de- 
serve. The ordeal may be — must be, 
a severe one ; but Ministers will not 
shrink from it, being conscious of the 
integrity of their motives. But it is 
no part of the game of Opposition to 
allow them a fair trial, or even a fair 
hearing, if they can in anywise be 
I>rcvented. They must, say the de- 
mocrats, be crushed — and that imme- 
diately. Mr Cobden went the length 
of counselling that they should not be 
permitted to get through the business 
of the present Session, so apprehen- 
sive was he of the edect which aq 
appeal to the constitutional feelings 
of the country might produce, lie 
and Mr Villiers had concocted a 
scheme which they thought might 
precipitate a crisis, but it was too 
scandalously factious to admit of its 
being canied into efTcct. 

The late Whig Government has 
been tried, and found wanting. It 
never can be reconstituted again, and 
its old supporters are undoubtedly 


released from all their tics of alle- 
giance. It will be for them to deter- 
mine whether they are to follow Lord 
John Bussell in his retreat to the 
camp of the Badicals, or continue to 
maintain those constitutional princi- 
ples which were once the boast of the 
Whig party. The question is indeed 
a serious and a momentous one. Lord 
Derby has most clearly indicated the 
nature of the ground on which he 
stands. lie docs not appeal to the 
country on this or that hnancial 
measure — he comes forward as the 
supporter of the Protestant institu- 
tions of the realm, aud as the deter- 
mined opponent of a designing and 
encroaching democracy. What sound 
Protestant, or true lover of his 
country, can be indifferent to such 
an appeal ? 

We have been thus particular in 
noticing the state of parties, because 
wc observe that various underlings of 
the late Government arc canvassing 
constituencies, especially in Scotland, 
in rather an artful manner. They 
keep out of sight altogetlicr the fact 
of tlic Chesham Place alliance. They 
arc as unwilling to allude to that treaty 
as to the notorious Lichfield House 
compact, when the Whigs bartered 
religious principle for Homan Catho- 
lic support. Now, this may be very 
convenient for those gentlemen ; but, 
we presume, the electors will agree 
with us in thinking that the sooner 
they can arrive at a* distinct under- 
standing upon such points the better. 
It is all very well to talk of “ judi- 
cious aud timely reform,” but the 
orator who uses such terms should 
go a little further, and explain to his 
audience the exact nature of the re- 
form which ho contemplates. Be- 
cause, if Lord John Ku.. sell’s abortive 
Bill is not to be introduced again, 
but, in the event of his resumption 
of office, another, revised by Mr Cob- 
den, aud approximating to the fall 
requirements of the Manchester poli- 
ticians, is to be tabled instead — it 
would bo as well to know how far the 
liberality of honourable candidates 
will permit them to advance. Also, 
it would be a curions and not unpro- 
fitable subject of inquiry whether they 
still hold themselves to be bound by 
the acts of their parliamentary leader ? 
If they attended the meeting at dies- 
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ham Place, they must be held as con- 
senting parties to the Cobden com- 
pact ; if they did not, it might not be 
useless to ask who is their leader, 
and what line of policy do they intend 
to pursue ? It is a good thing to hear 
the abstract opinions of political sol- 
ilicrs and subalterns ; but in these 
times, it is much more instructive to 
learn the name of the captain of their 
troop. None of the gentlemen to 
whom we are alluding are likely to 
originate measures — they must be 
contented to take the word of com- 
mand from others. If, therefore, they 
remain, and Intend to remain, follow- 
ers of Lord John Iliissell, they form 
part of that grand army of which Mr 
Cobden is a general of division, if not 
something higher. They have pro- 
nounced for the democracy, and as 
democrats tlicy should accordingly be 
viewed. 

It would be exceedingly instructive 
if we could exact from each candidate 
a distinct defiiiltiou of the meaning 
which he attaches to the term “ Libe- 
ral principles.” Wo observe from the 
Edinburgh newspapers that a gentle- 
man, professing liberal principles,” 
proposes to contest the representation 
of the Montrose burghs with Mr 
Joseph llunic— the inference being, 
that the principles of the said Joseph 
arc not sutticicntly liberal ! Then, at 
Paisley, a candidate recommended by 
the same Joseph Hume, and that 
superlative twaddler Sir flosliua 
Walmsley, comes forward, on “ libe- 
ral principles,” to oppose Mr Ilas- 
tic, whom ^VQ have hitherto been 
accustomed to regard as rather in 
advance of the Wliiga. The Iladicals 
of Perth did not think Mr Fox Maule 
“ liberal ” enough for them, since they 
brought forward an opponent in the 
person of a certain Mr Gilpin; and 
now that ISlr Maule has succeeded to 
tlio peerage, the gentleman who next 
solicits the suflrages of the Fair City 
in his place, must make up his mind 
to compare his “liberal principles” 
with those of the Gilpin. Not long 
ago a well-known Whig citizen and 
civic functionary of Edinburgh de- 
clared himself opposed to any further 
extension of the suffrage, thereby 
intimating his dissent from the prin- 
ciple of Lord John RusseU’s Bill; 
and yet, at a meeting lately held 


for the purpose of selecting a candi- 
date, this same individual moved 
a resolution to the effect that the 
candidate ought to be a man profess- 
ing “ liberal opinions 1 ” Really there 
is something ludicrous and intensely 
absurd in this general employment of 
a phrase which can be made to mean 
almost anything. Is a man in favour 
of a republic, abolition of the House 
of Peers, suppression of the Church, 
and repudiation of the national debt ? 
Then he is undoubtedly a man of 
“liberal principles.” Is ho merely 
for household suffrage, electoral divi- 
sions, vote by ballot, and triennial 
parliaments ? He is likewise of 
“ liberal principles.” Is he a thick- 
aiid-thiii supporter of Lord John 
Kusscil, Ifaving held a place under 
the late Government ? Who so ready 
as he to lay claim to “ liberal princi- 
ples.” Docs he wish the separation 
of Church and State? “Liberal” 
again. Docs he back up the Papacy 
in their insolent attempts at aggres- 
sion, and defend the grant of May- 
nooth ? lie does so on “ liberal prin- 
ciples.” Docs he wish to see the 
Jews ill Parliament? lie vindicates 
that wisli on the score of “ liberal 
principles.” Now, surely, unless logic 
is nil art as lying as that of chiro- 
mancy, it cannot bo that all the men 
holding such conflicting opinions are 
cntiticil to the name of Liberals, or to 
claim credit to themselves for enter- 
taining “liberal opinions.” If so, 
who is illiberal ? But it is not worth 
while to comment further upon a point 
so very obvious as this. If Liberalism 
means contemplated overthrow and 
anarchy, we make the gentlemen who 
profess such principles as welcome 
to their title as was the late Thomas 
Paine, when he too arrogated to him- 
self, in his isolation, the name of 
Liberal. If it means adherence to 
the principles of the Constitution, love 
of social order, and regard for the wel- 
fare of the general body of the people, 
we fear that we mast deny the name 
to a good many of those who claim it. 

One miserable feature in the con- 
duct of some of these soi disant Libe- 
ral candidates, especially the new one.s, 
is their extreme avidity to swallow 
any pledge that may be proposed, 
provided that,^byso doing, they can 
secure the suffrages of some inconsi- 
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derable fraction of the electors. Their 
addresses are not deliberate exposi- 
tions of their own formed opinions, 
but are framed upon another and very 
liberal principle. They endeavour to 
ascertain the points of doctrine which 
are supposed to bo the most popular 
with the constituency whom they are 
ambitious to represent, and they issue 
their manifestoes accordingly. If any- 
thing has been omitted, or if they 
have not gone far enough, an oppor- 
tunity is usually aiforded them to 
make up for that deficiency at the 
first meeting of the electors— so called 
by courtesy, for in many cases there 
are not half-a-dozcn electors, besides 
those on the platform, in the room. 
Such meetings arc invariabh" attended 
by the busy-bodies of tfle place — 
radical cobblers, church-rate martyrs, 
philosophical barbers, and perhaps 
one or two specimens of that most 
loathsome of all animals, the dirty 
dandy. Here the candidate is ex- 
pected to go through his facings, and 
to answer every question whicli inso- 
lence can suggest, or ignorance render 
unintelligible. No matter: — as our 
friend is a member of the “ Liberal 
party,” he can safely expand his con- 
science to any extent uhich may be 
required; aiul Die decisive and prompt 
manner in which ho frequently dis- 
poses oi’ the most knotty points of 
social and political economy, is de- 
lightful and edifying, ^^’itllout ever 
having read a single page on the sub- 
ject, he is quite ready to reconstruct 
the Currency, and pledges himself to 
bring in a bill to that elfect, at the 
request of a snnfly dealer in ginger- 
bread, who never had credit for five 
pounds in his life, and who has 
just made apidicatioii for a vessio 
honorum. An individual in fustian, 
evidently in the last stage of delirium 
iremensy after a hiccupped harangue 
on ecclesiastical rapacity, demands 
from him his thoughts upon Church 
Establishments in general ; and the 
liberal candidate at once under- 
takes to have them all suppressed. 
If his opinions on the subject of Na- 
tional Education are somewhat vague, 
the fault lies with the respectable non- 
elector, who could not frame his ques- 
tion so as to render it intelligible. 
To one earnest impiirer— a carrier — 
ho promises an entire and compulsory 


stoppage of Sunday trains. I'o 
another — a publican — he pledges him- 
self to remove the excise duties from 
British spirits. To a third — a cab- 
man— he indicates his resolution of 
commencing a violent onslaught on 
the Customs, so that “the poor 
man’s tobacco” may be no longer 
smoked under a sense of injustice. 
Of course he disposes very summarily 
of the Army, Navy, and Colonics, these 
being parasitical weeds which ought 
immediately to be done away with 
in fact, before he has done, there is 
hardly one institution, tax, custom, 
establishment, or system in the United 
Kingdom which he has not denounced 
as odious, and which he has not 
pledged himself to alter ! So con- 
venient arc your “ liberal principles ” 
in adjusting themselves to the popular 
will. 

"VVhat takns ]>lace now, bad as it is, 
is but a faint type of what would be 
enacted if demoe.racy had the upper- 
hand ; and we would tveommend all 
those who are sceptical as to this 
matter, to attend personally some 
meeting at which a candidate is sub- 
jected to this kind of examination, 
and mark the intelligence which is 
displayed by the questioners, and the 
consistency which Is exhibited in the 
replies. It is, indeed, as sorry a spec- 
tacle as a man could wish to witness; 
and could we suppose it to be a reflex 
either of the mind of the electors, or 
of the settled opinions of those who 
arc likely to be Liberal members of 
Parliament, the idea would inevitably 
oast a heavy gloom over our an Jcipa- 
tions for tlie. future. BiittliC truth is, 
that the electors have little or nothing 
to do with it ; and the great majority 
of the upstait aspirants after the 
honours of legislation will, in a month 
or so, return to their usual avoca- 
tions, probably not w'ithont an impre- 
cation oil the folly which induced 
them, at the bidding of an interested 
faction, to suspend the humble toils 
on which their daily bread depended, 
and expose themselves alike to ridi- 
cule and defeat. There are, however, 
reflections of a very serious nature 
suggested by the clForts which the 
liadical party are making for the in- 
troduction of organic changes, which 
ought not to be lightly passed over. 

Why is it that certain parties arc 
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now, more than heretofore, engaged 
in getting np a cry for reform and 
extension of suffrage ? Why it 
that some men, ostensibly belonging 
to the Wliig party, wlio, a year or 
two ago, held such views in utter 
detestation, have declared themselves 
favourable to the movement? Has 
anything been done to curtail the 
popular privileges — to take away from 
the people any portion of thfc power 
which they previously possessed — to 
curtail the liberty of the press — or in 
any way to trench u])Oii the rights 
which arc common to every subject? 
Has there been any tyranny on the 
part of the (-rown — any audible com- 
plaint against the acts of the House 
of Peers? Nothing of the kind. Has, 
th<‘ii, the House of Coiniiions f.uU;<i in 
the fiilfiliiient of its duly V That 
averment can hardly be made, with 
consistency at least, by any member 
of the Liberal part>, since they have 
made it Ihcir boast that, at the pre- 
sent moment, they arc in possession 
of a majoriry in the Lower House, 
and have taken ci’cilit to themselves 
magnanimity in allowing J..ord 
Derby’s ^liuistry to exist, as they 
say, by sutlerance., until the ordinary 
business of the Session is completed. 
Wliat, then, can be the motive for the 
change which is now so loudlv urged? 
It is siini)ly this : The Liberal party 
are aware that they no longer possess 
the conlidcnc<^ of the countrv, and 
tiny tioju*, by rousing a now an«l 
loniiidablc agitation, to divert the 
pnblif' Tuiiid into another channel, and 
v'tvcnt it fioin dwelling n])on the 
e.iiirh - \^hich they hav(* iullicted upon 
tlio indiiM lions classes of the n.ition. 
How' otherwise can we aceount for 
this sudden and violent mania fir 
extending tlie MillVage, which is ap 
parent in the election sp«*oches ofmo^t 
of the Liberal candidates ? Mark the 
inconsistency of those men. They 
tell us — no matter whether falsely or 
not — that the country never was in a 
state of greater prosperity than now, 
and that such has been the fruit of 
their earnest and triumphant efforts. 
Very well. If it be so, what reason 
can bo urged for making any organic 
change ? Are not the prosperity anti 
the welfare of a nation, and tliat con- 
tent which, as we arc told, reigns 
among the working-classes, the surest 


proofs that the Constitatioii is working 
admirably ; and would it not, in that 
case, bo utter madness to alter its 
arrangement ? Yet such is the di- 
lemma iu which the Liberals, including 
Lord John Russell, are placed. They 
dare not aver that the 4|»nntry is not 
prospering, seeing that, for many 
years, tliey have had it all their own 
way, and that any statement of the 
kind would bo tantamount to a cen- 
sure passed upon themselves. On 
the contrary, they avow prosperity in 
tlio highest degree, and yet they arc 
clamouring for a change, which cannot 
improve, l>iit may possibly imperil it I 
They cannot say that they demand 
extension of the suffrage because the 
acts of another Miiiisti*y might possi- 
bly ondiHiger the prosperity which 
thc}" assume to exist. Jloth the Ra- 
dicals and liord John IJiisscll had de- 
clared for extension of the suffrage 
long before Lord Derby was sum- 
moned to lake othee. They were quite 
as keen for organic cliangc at the time 
when they tauntingly told ns that 
Protection was coffined and buried for 
ever, as tin y are now when they be- 
liohl it In life and motion. Nor can 
they reasonably suppose that a cry 
for extended suffrage will be generally 
acceptable to the great body of the 
present electors, who are jealous 
enough of the privileges which they 
hav^c so long possessed, and are by no 
means disposed to part with them, or 
to be sv\ainp(5d by the niioducatcd 
rabbh*. We arc loath to suppose that 
any, beyond the worst and most un- 
priiH'iple<l agitators of the Manchester 
rump, are base enough to hope in 
their hearts that they ina}^ succeed in 
exciting popular tumult and disturb- 
ance. We shall 4iot consult Mr 
Roebuck’s IlhUny o f the Whig Mlnis^ 
try for any similar passages in former 
days — we content ourselves with the 
assurance that no disposition of the 
kind exists anywhere. Therefore, 
after looking at the subject in all its 
licarings, wo are constrained to como 
to the conclusion, that all this talk 
about reform on the part of the Libe- 
rals has its origin in a sincere and not 
nniiatiiral desire to mislead the people 
of this country, and to withdraw their 
attention from those matters in which 
they are Immediately and most deeply 
interested. 
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The advocates of that system which 
has been dominant for several years, 
although its introduction is of an 
older date, arc, of coarse, loud in its 
praise, and claim for it the credit of 
full and triumphant success. Wc do 
not deny tha^ their system has, in the 
mean time, nad the effect of cheapen- 
ing commodities, though not in the 
ratio which they predicted. The 
price of the loaf, of sugar, and of va- 
rious other articles commonly termed 
“ of first necessity,” is lowered ; and 
we may fairly acknowkdge that to 
many this not only appears, but is, a 
valuable boon. For, undoubtedly, 
if we could procure all the articles 
which wc consume at a far loner 
rate than before, retaining, at the 
same time, our incomes undimiiiLshcd, 
w'o should each of us be immense 
gainers — wc might either work less, 
and continue to live as formerly’’, or we 
might work as formerly, and gradually 
accumulate a capital ; but if, in pro- 
portion to the cheapness of commodi- 
ties, our incomes equally diminish, 
then it is not easy to see wherein the 
advantage lies. 

It is obvious, then, that at least one 
class of persons — those who arc in the 
receipt of fixed incomes — must profit 
materially by any system which in- 
duces the cheapening of commodities. 
The mere annuitant can now live 
more comfortably than before ; but as 
annuitants do not constitute a very 
large class of the community, and as 
they necessarily must derive their in- 
comes from the product of internal 
labour, we apprehend that, in treating 
of such questions, it is proper to look 
directly to the working and produc- 
tive classes. We do not intend to 
argue over again points which wo 
have repeatedly discussed in previous 
articles ; our object just now is to 
show that these pretended Liberals 
have reason on their side in wishing 
to escape from a calm and deliberate 
Investigation of the consequences of 
their lauded policy. 

We are told* by them that the 
working-classes never were so com- 
fortable as they are just now. If wo 
believed this, and believed also that 
the comfort could he permanent — be- 
cause both points of belief are ncces- 
aary before any one can be convinced 
of the excellence of iheir system — we 


should submit to the deep degrada- 
tion of acknowledging, in silence and 
tears, our conversion to the tenets 
of* the men of Manchester. But, 
unfortunately, we believe nothing of 
the kind — nay, we know that the 
contrary is the fact; and, first, let 
us try to understand, if possible, the 
meaning of the Free-Traders. 

AVe need not complicate the ques- 
tion as to what the working-classes 
are, by insisting that every man who 
depends for his support upon his own 
exertions belongs to that order. 
Heaven knows that the pen is often- 
times a more toilsome implement than 
the shuttle or the spade; and, al- 
though wc cannot say that wc ever 
had a fancy to try our hand at the 
loom, wc would have no objection, on 
occasion, to take a turn at trenching. 
By the working-classes, wc under- 
stand those who arc engaged in me- 
chanical toil — in tilling the earth, 
cultivating its products, raising and 
smelting its minerals, producing fa- 
brics from raw materials, and assisting 
the operations of commerce and ma- 
nufactures ill an endless variety of 
ways. They are distinguished from 
the capitalist in this, that they labour 
with their hands, and that labour is 
their solo inberitancc. 

That it is the first duty of every 
Government to guard and protect 
that class, has been our invariable 
doctrine. In them the motive strength 
of Britain lies. Machinery is of man’s 
invention — the human frame is the 
w^ork of God alone, animated by Ilis 
breath, and must not bo treated as a 
machine. They may be called upon 
— as all of us are called upon — to 
contribute some portion of tbeir labour 
for the inaintciiance of our national 
institutions, which have undeniably 
exempted us from those terrible cala- 
mities by, which almost every other 
state in Europe has been visited. A 
bad system of the cntailment of state 
debts, commenced more than a hun- 
dred and sixty years ago by g mo- 
narch who came over to this countiy 
as a Liberator, has increased the 
national burdens, and occasioned a 
further tax upon labour. Yet, never- 
theless, it is undeniable that the con- 
dition of the British labourer, in every 
department of industry, has been for a 
long time superior to that of his fellow 
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in any other European country. The 
men of the working-classes are, though 
they may not know it, possessed of 
enormous power. Wronged they can- 
not be, except by their own consent, 
and as victims of delusion; for the 
sympathy of the intelligence of the 
country is with them, and so is that 
of the higher orders. To all who 
have true nobility of soul, the rights 
of the working man are sacred ; and 
when that ceases to be the case, the 
days of tlie aristocracy arc numbered. 

But why is it that the condition of 
the Britisii labourer has been superior 
to that of his foreign equal ? That is 
indeed a consideration of the very 
greatest importance ; and it would be 
well if statistical compilers and poli- 
tical economists had set themselves 
seriously to consider “ the reason 
wliy,” instead of simply noting the 
fact. We have read a good many 
volumes — more than uc care to enu- 
merate — written by gentlemen of that 
class, but we never have been able to 
find any intelligible explanation of 
that phenomenon. Yet surely it is a 
remarkable one. This countr}' is, in 
respect of its population, far more 
heavily burdened than any of the 
leading states of Europe — it has not 
the climatic advantages of some of 
them — and it can scarcely be said to 
produce the precious metals. Its 
exports, though undoubtedly large, 
were, and arc, as nothing to the 
•quantity produced, iutended for the 
home consumption. It has been com- 
puted, from an Investigation of the 
census taken in 1841, that not much 
more than half a million of people, 
the population being then nearly 
twenty seven millions, were employed 
in the mannhicture of articles for the 
foreign trade.* 

It may be useful here to mention 
that, according to one foreign statis- 
tical «authority, Schnabel, the propor- 
tion of taxes paid yearly by each 
individual in Great Britain, France, 
and Trussia, was in the following 
ratio: — 


Great Britain, . . 18 

France, . . . • 11?, 

Trussia, .... 54 

And the comparative rate of agri- 
cultural wages is stated thus by Kau, 
in his Lehrbuch dev Politischen Oeko~ 
nomie : — 

». D. 

Great Britain, (average,) 1 6 

France, (do.) . 1 O 4 

East Prussia, . . .04.^ 

These ffgures, of course, may be 
slightly inaccurate, but they are suffi- 
cient to show the great variation, 
both in taxation and wages, which 
prevails in the three cmintrics which 
are here specified ; and we have no 
reason to believe that, during the few 
years which have elapsed sipcc these 
calculations were made, any material 
diflercnce in proportion has taken 
jdace. A similar discrepancy pre- 
vails in wages of every kind. For 
example, Mr Porter tells us that in 
Wurtemberg the wages of the artisans 
in towns are from ISc 8d. to ds. 2d. 
per week ; that in Bavaria “ labourers 
are paid at the rate of 8d. per day in 
the country, and from 8d. to Is. 4d. 
in the towns and that in Saxony 
“ a man employed in his loom, work- 
ing very diligently from Monday 
morning until Saturday night, from 
five o’clock in the morning until dusk, 
and even at times with a lamp, liis 
wife assisting him in finishing and 
taking him the w'ork, could not pos- 
sibly earn more than 20 groschen 
(23. 6d. sterling) per* week.” We 
might have added many other in- 
stances to these, but we judge it to 
be unnecessary. Wo quote them 
simply for the purpose of showing 
that labour in Britain, if heavily 
taxed, was better remunerated than 
elsewhere. 

Now, why was it bettor remune- 
rated? 'i’hat is— after all that has been 
said and written on the subject, and 
Eolns'bags of oratory, and hundreds 
of thousands of reams of paper have 
been expended on it — the question, 
upon the solution of which the merit 


* Mr Spackman, in his Analytis of the Occupations of the People, states tho whole 
number of persons employed in manufactures of every kind at 1,440,908 ; the total 
annual value of their production in 1841, at . . . £187,184,292 

Whereof, for the Home Trade, , . £128,600,000 

For the Foreign Trade, . . 58,504,292 


187,184,292 
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of the rival systems depends. It was 
better remunerated in this way — be- 
cause in (ireat Britain there has been 
a far greater outlay of capital in every 
department and branch of industry, 
than has been made in any other 
country of the world. AVith us, land 
has been reclaimed, and brought under 
tillage, which elsewhere would have 
been left in a state of nature. At an 
immense cost ^he dlfliculties of climate 
have been overcome, an^ the soil 
rendered productive, and capable of 
sustaining an increased number of 
inhabitants. We must go back farther 
than the memory of the present gene- 
ration can reach, in order to appre- 
ciate the vast nature of the improve- 
ments which were so effected. Since 
the coinmeucomeut of the present 
century, very nearly four millions of 
acres, in Kiigland alone, have been 
brought into cultivation under the 
Inclosure Ads, besides all tliat has 
been effected by private enterprise — 
and it is probable that amount im- 
mensely exceeds the other — on hin<l 
held by a sim]dc tenure. Eighty 
years ago, the greater part of the sur- 
face of what arc nowour best cultivated 
count ie.s, m us covered witli heath and 
ling, and of course wholl}' unproduc- 
tive. It was from this outlay of 
capital in the cultivation of the soil 
that the rapid growth of our towns, 
and the great increase of our niiuiii- 
factures, took tlieir rise. 'I'he latter 
cannot precede — it must always fol- 
low the other.’ Tlic country supplied 
the towns witli food, and the towns 
in turn supplied the country with 
manufactures. Such being the case, 
it is evident that the prosperity of 
either interest depended greatly upon 
tlie circumstances of the other. If 
agriculture was depressed, from What- 
ever cause, there w.as no longer t1ic 
same demand as formerly for manu- 
factures; if manufactures were de- 
pressed, the agriculturist suffered in 
ids turn. But in reality, except from 
over - trading, and a competilion 
pushed to an extent which has affect- 
ed the national interest, it is difficult 
to understand how a depression in 
manufactures for ilie home trade could 
take place, except through and in 
consequence of agricultural calamity. 
The home demand was remarkably 
steady, and could be calculated upon 


with almost a certainty of return. It 
was reserved for the enlightened eco- 
nomists of our age to discover that 
the interests of agriculture and maun- 
factiires were not harmonious. Such, 
clearly, was not the theory of our 
forefathers. The Book of Common 
I^rayer contains a form of thanks- 
giving for a good harvest — it has 
none for a year of unusual export and 
import. 

We must not, however, pass over 
without notice, the circumstances 
which led to the extraordinary deve- 
lopment of industry and enterprise in 
Great Britain, in every department. 
Without consiiraers, it is quite evi- 
dent that agricuUnre could not have 
advanced with such rapid strides ; 
and it is important that there should 
be no misunderstanding on this mat- 
ter. The possession of a liundrcd or 
a thousand acres of hind is of little 
value unless the owner can command 
a remunerative market for his pro- 
duce; nor will he cultivate his land 
to the utmost unless he has the assur- 
ance of such a market. It is all very 
well to say, that, by the expenditure 
of a certain sum of money, such and 
such au amount of crops may be 
reared on each acre; — that is a ineic 
feat of agricultural chemistry, such as 
Mr Jliixtablo offered to undertake 
upon pure sand with the a^^sistance ot 
pigs’ dung ; but the real and only 
question is — will the return meet tlu^ 
outlay? Without some unusual and 
extraordinary cause to increase the 
number of consumers, it is clear to us 
that tlje j)rogress of agriculture must 
have been comparatively slow ; and 
accordingly, wc find tliat cause in the 
* Continental war, winch continued for 
nearly a quarter of acentury, aildwhich 
has eilcctod .'?uch mighty changes — the 
end of wliich is not yet apparent — in 
the social position of Great Britain. 

To maintain that war, the resources 
of this country Avere tii.xed to the ut- 
most. So great were the demands, 
that tliey could not possibly have been 
met but for two things— one being the 
result of iiiternal arrangement, and 
the other arising from exterual cir- 
cumstances. The ffj-st of these was the 
suspension of cash payments, and the 
extension, or rather oreation, of cre- 
dit, arising from an unlimited paper 
currency. The second was the mono- 
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poly of the foreign markets, which we 
engrossed, in virtue of our naval 
supremacy. No writer on the social 
state of Britain, even at the present 
hour, and no political economist who 
does not aiMjciully refer to these two 
circumstances, are worth consulting. 
Jlctter put their volumes 4nto the fire, 
than discuss effects without regard to 
tlieiv antecedent cause. 

It may be that the extent to which 
that unlimited cniTcncy was pushed, 
lias since had disastrous results. If 
unwisely permitted without control or 
regulation, it was, as we think, con- 
tracted in a manner even more un- 
wise ; and the practical consequence 
has been an enormous addition to the 
weight of the public debt. But with- 
out a currency of very large extent- - 
without, the credit which that currency 
created - f^reat Britain could not have 
continued tlie struggle .so long, nor 
brought it to a triuinphant issue. It 
was this that stimulated both agricul- 
ture and manufactures, the latter 
having, in addition, the inestimable 
]irivilege of the oonimaiid of the mar- 
kets ot the w'orld, without any inter- 
ference of a rival. Ueclaimed lields 
and new manufactories were the pro- 
ducts of that period ; and unquestion- 
ably there never was an ora in our 
history wlieii prosperity appeared 
to be more generally ditfu-sed. If 
prices wi*re high, so >>' 01*6 wage.s. 
Employment >>as pleiitifni, because 
improvement wjis progre.>singon every 
side, and no jealou.sy existed between 
the manufacturer and the agricultur- 
is(- l)iii*ing lit'tecii yoar«, from IHOl 
to tlic average annual quantit 3 ' 
of wheat and wIieat-Hour imported 
to tliia country was only 606, uOO 
(luarters. 

l^eihaps it may bo instructive here 
to quote tlie w'ords of an acute ob- 
server ill 1816, regarding the im- 
provement-s which had taken place, 
before any check occurred. Tha 
writer of the historical summary in 
the Edinburgh Annual Register for 
that year thus expresses himself; — 

“ Buring the continuance of the labt 
war, many tliingh had conspired to btinni- 
late to the highest extent the exertions 
of every class of the people of England. 
Cat off by the decrees of Buonaparte 
from direct intercour'^e with pome of 
the richest countries of Europe, the policy 


which England had adopted in revenge 
of this exclusion, had greatly increased 
the action of tliose many circumstances 
which naturally tended towards render- 
ing her the great, or ratlier the sole entre- 
pot, of the comiiierco of the world. In 
her the whole of that colonial trade which 
had formerly been .sufficient to enrich, 
not her alone, but France and Holland 
also, had now centred. The inventive 
zeal of her manufacturers had gone on 
from jear to year aiigineiiting and im- 
proving branches of industry, in which, 
even before, she had been witlumt a rival. 
The incroubc of inauiifa.ctnrcs had been 
attended with a perpetu.il increase in the 
demand for agricultural produce, .and the 
events of the two years of scarcity (a*.? 
they were called) lent an additional 
.spring to the motion of those wlioso busi- 
ness it was to meet this demand. The 
increaKo which took pl.icc in tlie agricul- 
tural imiiroYcments of the island, vras 
such a.^ lunl never before been equalled in 
any Minilar period of time. Invention 
followed III volition, forecononiising labour, 
and increasiug production ; till throiigli- 
oul no iiiGousiderablc part of the whole 
empire tlie face of the country was 
changed. * It may safely be said,’ asserted 
Mi Hruiigh.'iii), * tluit without at all com- 
pvulienuing the wriate laml.s vliolly added 
to the productive tenantry of the island, 
not perhaps th.at two blades of gra.=!S now 
grow' where one only grew before, but 
certainly that five grow w'hcre four 
used to be ; and that this kingdom, whitli 
foreigners were wont to taunt a.s a mere 
maniifactuniig and trailing country, in- 
habited by a shopkeeping nation, is, m 
reality, for its size, b> far the greatest 
agricultural state in the world !”’ 

Contrary, perhaps, to Ibe general 
cxpi'ctation, the close of the war and 
the return of ]>eaee operated disas- 
troiif^ly upon the internal intcre.'^ta of- 
the country. Though the manufac- 
turing energies of the Continent had 
been clnniked, its agriculture wa.s ready 
and available ; and accordingly^ no 
sooner were the ports openecl than 
prices fell at an alarming rate. The 
result -was not only immediate agri- 
cultural distre.^s in Britain, but the 
greatest ileprcsslon in eveiy branch 
of manufacture connected with the 
home trade. The agricultural dis- 
tre.ss nced.s no explanation. The va.st 
improvements on land had been made 
with borrowed money ; and when 
prices went down, the proprietor too 
often found liimsalf unable from his 
rents to pay the bare interest of the 
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money expended. Yet, had these 
improvements not taken place, how 
could Britain have continued the 
struggle so long — how could her 
manufacturing population have been 
fed ? These are questions never con- 
sidered now, especially by those agi- 
tators who revile the landlords, or 
rather the Legislature, for the imposi- 
tion of the Corn Laws ; but the truth 
is, that, unless the corn duty had been 
then imposed, England must, within 
a very few years, either have exhi- 
bited the humiliating spectacle of a 
bankrupt and ruined state, or been 
plunged in revolution. Tlio .distress 
rapidly spread to the inanuhicturers — 
for example, those engaged in the 
silk trade, and the iron and coal- 
workers of Staffordshire and Wales. 
The fall in the price of com produced 
its natural effect by limiting the con- 
sumption of everything else ; and, as 
if to crown the calamit}', the export- 
ing manufactuvciS, in their eagerness 
for gain, committed precisely the 
same blunder, from tlie effects of 
which they arc now suffering so 
severely ; and by creating a glut in the 
Continental markets, they both anni- 
hilated their own profits, and c.xcited 
such an alarm in foreign governments 
as to give rise to a system of pro- 
hibitory duties, which continues to the 
present hour. Then followed the 
resumption of cash payments, with 
all its train of ruin — a measure which, 
whether necessary or not in principle, 
could not have been carried but for 
the existence of a corn law, which 
in some degree mitigated its pressure. 

In a country so loaded with debt 
-as ours, it is in vain to talk, as Lord 
John llussell lately did, of a “ natural 
price.” The term, indeed, has no 
kind of significance under any circum- 
stances ; and we are perfectly certain 
that the noble lord, when he em- 
ployed it, was not attempting to 
clothe a distinct idea in words. Ho 
found the phrase somewhere — per- 
haps borrowed it from the Economist 
—and used it, because he thought it 
sounded well. If he could reduce the 
price of all commodities here to the 
level of that which prevails in a Con- 
tinental country — a consummation 
which appears to be contemplated 
and desired by the Free-Traders — the 
result would necessarily be a like de- 


cadence of our wealth — not accom- 
panied, however, by a relaxation of 
our present burdens. The high wages 
which the working-classes receive in 
this country, contrasted with the low 
wages which are given elsewhere, de- 
pend upon the return which is yielded 
to the capitalist who calls their labour 
into being. Now, let us sec what 
effect depression in any one great 
branch of industry exercises upon the 
working- classes, who are not imme- 
diately dependent upon it for tlicir 
subsistence. 

This involves one of the most 
curious phenomena in economical 
science. When an interest is de- 
pressed, it does not always happen — 
especially in the first stage of depres- 
sion — that the labourers attached to 
that interest feel immediately the con- 
sequences of the decline. Agricultural 
wages, for example, do not fluctuate 
according to the price of wheat. The 
retrenchment which becomes neces- 
sary ill consoquenco of lessened re- 
turns is usually effected, in the first 
instance at least, by curtailment of 
personal expenditure on the part of 
the cultivator — by abstiiicnco from 
purchases, not necessary indeed, but 
convenient — and by that species of 
circumspect, but nameless thrift, 
which, at the end of a year, makes 
a very considerable difference in 
the amount of tradesmen's bills. 
This kind of retrenchment is the 
easiest, the safest, and the most 
humane ; and it is not until the 
depression becomes so great as to 
render otlier and more stkingent 
modqs of economising necessary, that 
the agricultural labourer is actually 
made to feel his entire dependence 
upon the land, and the interest which 
ho has ill its returns. The small 
tradesmen and dealers in the country 
and market towns arc usually the 
first to discern what is called the 
pressure of the times. They find 
that the farmers arc no longer taking 
from them the same quantity of 
goods as before; that their stocks, 
cspecialiy of the more oxpeusivo 
articles, remain on their hands un- 
sold; and that there is no demand 
for novelties. If the depression goes 
so far as to necessitate a diminution 
of rental, then the same economy, 
but on a wider scale, is practised 
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by the landlord. Expensive luxu- 
ries are given up, establishments 
contracted, and the town's-people 
begin to complain of a dull sea- 
son, for -which they find it impos- 
sible to account, seeing that money 
is declared to be cheap. All this 
reacts upon the artisans very severe- 
ly ; because in towns labour has a 
far less certain tenure than in the 
country ; and when there is a cessa- 
tion of demand, workmen, however 
skilled, are not only liable, but 
certain to bo dismissed. If the 
shopkeeper cannot get his goods off 
his hands, the manufacturer need not 
expect to prevail upon him to give 
any farther orders. The demand 
upon the mills becomes slack, and 
the manufacturer, finding that there 
is no immediate prospect of revival, 
considers it his duty to have recourse 
to short time. 

This is precisely what has been 
going on for the hist two years. 
Landlords and farmers have curtailed 
their expenditure in consequence of 
the great fall of prices ; and the 
parties who have actually suffered 
the most arc the tradesmen with 
whom they commonly deal, and the 
artisans in their employment. It 
is impossible to affect materially the 
gigantic interest of agriculture with- 
out striking a heavy blow at the 
prosperity of home manufactures; 
and unfortunately these manufactures, 
or at least many branches of them, 
arc now liable to foreign competi- 
tion. If it should be allowed that 
this Is a true statement of the case — 
and -^ve cannot see how it can bo 
controverted — then it will appear 
that the working- classes, the vast 
majority of whom arc engaged in 
producing for the home market, have 
lost largely in employment if they 
have gained by cheaper food. 

And it is most remarkable, that in 
proportion as food has become cheap 
in this country, so has emigration 
increased. That is apparently one 
of the strangest features of the whole 
case. What contentment can there 
be in a nation when the people are 
deserting th%lr native soil by hun- 
dreds of thousands? They did not 
do so while the other system was in 
operation. Whatever were the faults 
of Protection, it did not give rise to 


scenes like the following, which we 
find quoted in the Economist of 17th 
April, as if it were something rather 
to be proud of than otherwise. The 
pious editor entitles it “ The Exodus.” 
Certainly ho and his friends have 
made Ireland the reverse of a land 
flowing with milk and honey ; — 

“ The flight of the population from 
the Boiith is thus described by the Clonmel 
Chronicle. — ^ The tide of emigration has 
Bet in this year more strongly than ever 
it has within our memories. During the 
winter months, \s'e used to observe soli- 
tary groups wending their way towards 
the sca-coast, but since the season open- 
ed, (and a most beautiful one it is,) 
these groups have been literally swelled 
into shoals, and, travel what road you 
may, you will find upon it strings of cars 
and drays, laden with women and chil- 
dren and liousehold stuffs, journeying 
onward, their final destination being 
America. In all other parts of the 
country it is the same. At every station 
along the rail, from Goold’s Cross to 
Sallins, the third-class carriages receive 
their quota of emigrants. The Grand 
Canal passage^boats, from Shannon har- 
bour to Sallins, appear every morning 
at their acenstomed hour, laden down 
with •emigrants and their luggage, on 
their way to Dublin, and thenco to Liver- 
pool, whence they take shipping for 
America.’ 

And yet this wholesale expatria- 
tion is so far from appearing a disas- 
trous sign, that it docs not even ex- 
cite a word of comment from the 
cold-blooded man of calculations. 
Truly there are various points of 
similarity between the constitution 
of the Free-Trader and the frog ! 

llcmarkable undoubtedly it is, and 
to be remarked and remembered in 
all coming estimates of the character 
and ability of the men, styling them- 
selves statesmen, whose measures have 
led to the frightful depopulation of a 
part of the British Empire. Bomark- 
ablc it is, but not to be wondered at, 
seeing that the same thing must 
occur in every instance where a great 
branch of industry is not only checked, 
but rendered unprofitable. Succeed- 
ing generations will hardly believe 
that it was the design of the Whigs 
and the Free-Traders to feed the Irish 
people with foreign grain, and so pro- 
mote their prosperity, at a time wheji 
their sole wealth v«as derived from 
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agriottltursU. produce. J ust fancy 
a scheme for promoting^ the pros- 
perity of Newcastle by import- 
iag to it coals to be sold at half 
the price for which that article is at 
present delivered at the pit-mouth! 
Conceive to yourselves the ecstasy 
which would prevail in Manchester if 
Swiss calicoes were brought there to 
be vended at rates greatly lower than 
are now chai’ged by the master manu- 
facturers! IJiidoubtcdly the people 
of Newcastle and the operatives of 
Manchester would in thai case pay 
less than formerly both for fuel and 
clothing — ^both of them “ first articles 
of necessity ; ” but we rather imagine 
that no long time would elapse before 
there were palj)able symptoms of a 
very considerable emigration. And 
rtlest, in their grand reliance in a mo- 
nopoly of coals and cottons, the Free- 
Traders should scoff at our parallels as 
altogether vision ary, wc challenge them 
to make a trial in a case which is not 
visionary. Let them take ofT the inanu- 
faedtring protective duties uhith still 
exists and try the effect of that measure 
tipOJi Birmingham^ Sheffield^ and 
Ijcy, Of course they know better than 
to accept any such challenge ; bnf we 
waiTi the manufacturers — and let 
them look to it in time- -tl^t the day 
is rapidly drawing near wlicn all 
these duties must Ije repealed, unless 
justice is done to the other snt!eriiig 
interests. If they persist in asking 
Free Trade, and in refusing all equi- 
valents or reparation for the mischief 
they have done, they shall have Free 
Trade^ but k.^tirk. Then w'C shall 
see whether they — with all their ma- 
chinery, all their ingenuity, and all 
their capital — with all their iinmii- 
nity from burdens which are imposed 
■ upon other classes — with all the atim- 
ulus given to them b> the income- 
tax, now levied since 1842, in order 
that taxes weighing on the manpfac- 
tnring interest might be repealed — 
can compete on open terms in the 
home market with the manufacturers 
of the Continent. Po not l^t them 
deceive themselves ; that reckoning 
is nigh at hand. They must be con- 
tent to accept the measure with 
which they have meted to others; 
and we tell them fairly, that they 
need not hope that this subject will 
be any longer ovarlooked. Not one 


rag of protection can be lift to manu^ 
fetetures of any hind^ whether made 
up or noty if Free T>ade is to be the 
commercial principle of the country. 
If so, the principle must be auiversall^'^ 
recognised. 

What is now taking place in Ire- 
land, must, eve long, we arc convinced, 
take place in Britain. Nay, in so far 
as Scotland is concerned, the same 
symptoms are exhibited already, al- 
most in the same degree. In one 
point of view, we cannot deplore the 
emigration. If jt is fated that, 
through the blindness and cupidity 
of men wdiosc religious creed consists 
of Trade Returns, and whose sole deity 
is Mammon, the system which has 
contributed so much to the greatness 
and wealth of the nation, and which 
has created a garden out of a wilder- 
ness, is to be abandoned for ever, it is 
bettor that our people should go else- 
where, and find shelter under a 
government which, if not monarchi- 
cal, may be more paternal than their 
own. It is a bitter thing, that ex- 
patriation ; but it has boon the des- 
tiny of man since the Fall. They w ill 
find fertile land to till in the prairies 
of the West — they will have blue 
skies above them, and a brighter sun 
than here ; and, if that be any conso- 
lation to them in their exile, they 
may still contribute to the supply of 
food to the British market, without 
paying, as they must h^^vl^ done had 
they continued here, their quota to 
the taxes of tlie country. But we 
must fiiirly confess that'wc feel less 
sympathy for those wdio go than for 
those who are compelled to Unger, 
lintil the home demand is revived — 
which can only bo in consequence of 
the enhanced value of home produce — 
we can sec nothing but additional 
misery in store for all those artisans 
and operatives who are imconnccted 
with the fbreign trade. With regard 
to that trade, we have yet to learn 
how it has prospered. Those who 
arc engaged in it admit that, in spite 
of increased exports — which, be it 
remembered, do not by any moans 
imply increased demand — their rea- 
sonable hopes have dhecn disap- 
pointed; and that in regard to the 
countries from which we now derive 
the largest supply of corn, their ex- 
ports have materially decreased. 
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That is a symptom of no common 
significance ; for it shows that, simul- 
taneously with the increase of their 
agriculture, those countries are fos- 
tering and extending their own ma- 
nufactures. As for the other — the 
home trade — it is, by the unanimous 
acknowlcdgiucnt of our opponents, 
daily dwindling ; and the income of 
tlio country — as the last returns of 
the property- tax, which do not by 
any means disclose the whole amount 
of the deficit, have shown us — lias 
fallen olff six millions within the last 
two years. Were we to add the 
diiuiniition on iiicoinos under £150 
per annum, we have no doubt 
whatever that the loss would bo 
found to amount to more than three 
times that sum. All that is so much 
lost to the retailer and home manu- 
factiivor. For a time, even yet, cheap- 
ness may serve to palliate and dis- 
guise the evil ; but it cannot do so 
long. Many important branehc.s of 
industry, such as the iron trade, arc 
in a state of extreme depression. The 
evil is not confined to the mother 
country ; it is impoverishing the 
fairest ])m*ts of our colonial enipiro. 
Some of the sugar- growing colonics 
are on the verge of abandonment. 
Unless a \ery diirercnt policy from 
that odopted by the. l..iberals is pur- 
sued ami sanctioned by the people of 
this country, the catastrophe cannot 
long be delayed; and then, perhaps, 
the Hrilish ]niblic, though too late, 
may be instructed as to the relative 
value of colonial possessions of our 
own, and those belonging to states 
which do not recognise reciprocity. 

Years ago, ^\hcii the Free-Traders 
were in the first bliisli of their success, 
and the minds of men were still in- 
fiamed with the hot fever of specu- 
lation, the advocates of the new 
system were requested to state in 
what way they proposed to employ 
that mass of labour which must 
necessarily bo displaced by the sub- 
stitution of .so much foreign produce 
instead of our own. They answered, 
with the joyou.swess of enthusiasm, 
that there would be room enough and 
to spare in the factories for every man 
who might so be thrown out of em- 
ployment. It was not until an after 
period that the stern and dreary 
remedy of emigration was prescribed 


and enforced — not until it had be- 
come apparent from experience that 
all their hopes of increased profit 
from foreign trade and expected re- 
ciprocity were based upon a delusion. 
Then indeed the misory which had 
been created by reckless legislation 
was exalted into a cause for triumph, 
and the Exodus of the poor from the 
land of their birth, wherein they no 
longer could find the means of labour, 
was represented as a hopeful sign of 
the future destinies of the country. 

Wd arc very far, indeed, from 
blaming those who, at the present 
time, declare themselves averse to 
any violent changes, and who think 
that .some remedy and redress may 
be given, without having recourse to 
an entire alteration of the principle 
upon which our present commercial 
policy is based, it may be that time 
is yet required before the effects of 
Free "I'rade can be fully felt and ap- 
preciated by some of the classes of 
this country ; and, certainly, the first 
step which ought to be taken in the 
new Varliamimt, should bo a re- 
adjustment of taxation, corresponding 
to tlie altered circumstances of tlic 
community. Of course, as this de- 
mand is founded strictly upon justice, 
it will b.c opposed strenuously by 
many of those who glory in their 
Liberal opinions; but avc believe that 
the great bulk of the British people, 
whatever may be their thoughts on 
other j>oints, have that regard to 
ju.siice, that they will not counte- 
nance oppression. It may be that 
the agricultural classes cannot yet 
expect to receive that measure of relief 
which tliey have waited and hoped 
for so long. The partial failure of the 
last harvest on the Continent, though 
It has not brought up prices to a 
remunerative level, has had more 
than the effect of checking their fur- 
ther decline ; and that circumstance, 
we arc bound to admit, may have 
some Lufiucnce on the minds of many 
who arc slow to believe that foreign 
importations can really affect the 
permanence of British agricuUure. 
The experience of another season may 
be necessary to open their eyes. So 
far as we can gather from the opinions 
of men who are engaged in the trade, 
and who are best qualified to form a 
Jadgment upon such subjects, wo may 
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look almost immediately for a great 
increase of importations, and a rapid 
decline of prices. The failure on the 
Continent did not extend to the 
wheat crop— it was limited to the 
rye and potatoes, the customary food 
of the peasantry; and it is now ascer- 
tained that there is a large surplus 
of wheat ready to be thrown into our 
ports. But it would bo out of place 
to discuss such points just now. 
TJic verdict lies with the country, 
to which Lord Derby has appealed. 
If that verdict should not be 'of a 
nature to enable him at once to 
apply a remedy to agricultural dis- 
tress, by the reimposition of a duty 
on corn, then we must look in the 
first instance to such a readjustment 
of burdens as- shall at least give 
fair play to the cultivator of the soil. 
But there is much more than this. 
The strength of the Protective case 
lies iu its universal application to all 
classes of the community; and it is 
not we, but our opponents, who affect 
to regard it as a question iu which no 
one is interested beyond the landlord 
and the tenant. IVe look upon it as 
of vital importance to the retailer, the 
tradesman, the artisan, and the home 
manufacturer, and to all who labour 
for them ; and it appears to us that 
the time has now arrived when a full 
and searching Parliamentary inquiry 
should bo made on the subject of the 
cheap loaf in connection with the rate 
of wages, and the prosperity of the 
home trade. Surely the Free-Traders 
can have no reason to object to this. 
They ground their case on philan- 
thropy and regard to the interest of 
the poor and labouring man, and in 
that respect we arc both agreed. 
Well then ; — if, os we think and say, 
agricultural distress, occasioned by the 
low prices which have prevailed in con- 
sequence of the large importations of 
foreign coim, has had the effect of les- 
sening employment generally through- 
out the country — a position which, 
in our mind, is much strengthened 
by the enormous and unprecedeuted 
increase of emigration — surely that 
proposition is capable of tangible proof 
or equally distinct refutation. Let us 


know, from anthentic sources, not 
from partial or interested assertion, 
whether, along with the cheap loaf, 
the people have had fall and remu- 
nerative employment — whether the 
condition of the working- classes and 
of the home interests has been im- 
proved by the change or not. The 
inquiry undoubtedly would be .an 
extended, but at the same time a 
most valuable one. It would neces- 
saril}', in order to arrive at a fair and 
thorough understanding of the sub- 
ject, embrace the present state of 
every trade as contrasted with that 
of former years — it would show us in 
what way the home market has been 
affected by what we must still be al- 
lowed to tcrmadimlnution of the means 
of the purchaser. Surely such a sub- 
ject as this is well worth the pains of 
inquiry, rarliameut cannot be better 
occupied than in receiving evidence 
upon the condition of the people. 
And we cannot rate too highly, either 
for the present or the future, the im- 
portance of such an investigation iu 
checking and correcting, or, it may 
be, in confirming the doctrines of 
political economy, as they are usually 
quoted and received. 

Some, no doubt, may be interested 
in opposing such an inquhy. We 
have little expectation that the Man- 
chester men will accede to any such 
reasonable propositi ; for, as wc have 
already said, wc regard this outcry 
of theirs for wild and sweeping reform 
simply as a ruse to withdraw the at- 
tention of the public from the disas- 
trous cflects of their lauded commer- 
cial system. Lord John Russell and 
his immediate Liberal followers would 
probably oppose such an inquiry as 
impious, because casting a doubt on 
the infallibility of Whig tradition. 
But we pe convinced that sensible 
and moderate men, of every shade of 
opinion, would rejoice to see this 
vexed question brought to some- 
thing like a practical test; so that, 
whatever policy England may pur- 
sue for the future, it shall at least 
have for its object that of promoting 
the welfare and the happiness of tho 
people. 
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NoiiTir, 

Till-: ^re:it Epic Puct-s of Autiqiiity began with invokin" siiperlmmau aid 
to their jnnnau i>u>v( r.s. They unignified their fiubject by puch a confession, 
that their unassisted strength was mieqnal to worthily treating it ; and it is 
perfectly natural for ns to believe that they nero sincere in these iinplora- 
tipus. For their own belief was that Gods picsidcd over, ruled, and directed; 
not only the motions of the Visible Universe, and the greater and outward 
events and destinies of nations and individuals, but that the Father of Gods 
and Men, and i)cculiui’ Deities under him, iulliieneed, inspired, and sustained, 
gave and took away the powers of >\i3dom, virtue, and genius, in every kind 
of design and in every kind of action. 

sKWAun. • 

They would call down the help, .suggestion, and in.sjiiratioii of l|javcnly 
guides, protectors, and monitors of Jupiter, to whom oven their dun faith 
looked above themselves and beyond this apinircnt world, for the incompre- 
hensible causes ol things; — of Apollo, the God of Music and of Song;— of 
thi'sc divine Si.stcrs, under whose especial charge that imaginative religion 
placed Poets and their works, the nine melodious Daughters of Alemory 
of those three other gentle deities, of whom i*indai* allinns, that if there be 
amongst men anything fair and admirable, to their gift it is owing, and wIio.‘.'e 
name expresses the accomplishiug excellence of Poesy, if all aHiflragcs arc to bo 
united in praise : bright Si.stci*3 too, adored with altar and temple, — the Graces. 
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^ NbllTH. 

Milton, who had mireiiflttingly studied the classical Art of Poetry, and 
who brought into the sei;vicc of his great and solemn undertaking all the 
resources of poetical Art, which prior ages bad placed at his disposal, whose 
learning, from the literature of the world, gathered spoils to hang up in the 
vast and glorious temple which he dedicated — He might, without oflence to 
the devout purpose of his own soul, borrow from the devotion of those old 
pagan worshippers the hint, and partially the form, of those exordial suppli- 
cations. 

SF.WAUT). 

He opens the Paradise Lost with Two Invocations. 3?oth implore aid. 
But the aid asked in one and in the otlier is diflcront in kind, as the Two 
Powers, of whom the aid is asked, are also wholly dilferent. Let us look at 
these two Invocations in the order in wdiich they stand. 

“ Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
lirouglit death into the world, and all onr woe,’ 

With loss of Ikleii, till one greater Man 
llcsiore ns, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly !Muse, that, on the sacred top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst in.^pire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 

In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chau^^ : or, if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa*s brook that flowM 
bast by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my :niveiitnrous song. 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aoiiian luuunt, wliile it pur^'Ues 
Things uuattempted yet iu prose or rhyme. 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 

Tiistnu't me, for Thou know’.st: 'I'Iidii froiu the first 
Wast present, and, with iiiiglity wings outspread, 

Dove-like, sat’st brooding on tlie va.-t abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is 
Illumine : what is low, raise and suj/port ; 

That to the height of this great argument 
1 may assert eternal rrovuloiicc. 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 

The First is taken, hint and form both, from Ilomcr. Ilomor, girding up 
his strength to sing the war of cun federal cd Greece against Troy and her 
confederates, makes over his oivu overpowering theme to a Spirit able to 
8up|[>ort the burden — to the Muse. 

Sing, Goddess, he begins, the Anger of Achilles. 

Ni)KTII. 

Even so Milton. After propo'^ing in a few Avords the great argninent of 
his Poem — that tatal first act of disobedience to the Ci^ator, by which our 
First Parents, along with His favour, forfeits il Innocence, Bliss, Immortality, 
and Paradiso^ for themselves and tlieir ]K)sterity, until the coming of the 
Saviour shall redeem the Sin and l(«ss — ho d<;volves his own task upon a 
Muse,^iom ho deems far higher tliaii the hi use of his greatest predecessor, 
and whom ho, to mark this superiority, addresses as the Heavenly Muse. 

TALBOYS. 

She is the Mii»e who inspired on the .summit now of Iloreb, tioav of Sinai ; 
when for forty years in retreat from hi.s' own people, yet under their EgyiJtian 
yoke, ho kept the docks of his fatlier-iu-law Jethro — the actual Shepherd 
who, from communing Avith God and commissioned by God, came down into 
Egypt again to bo the Shepherd of his people and to lead out the dock of 
Israel. 
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SEWARD. 

She is the jVIiisc who, when the Hebrew tribes wore at length seated in the 
promised land — when Zion in the stead of Sinai was the chosen Mountain of 
God — inspired Psalmists and lh*ophets. 

TALBOYS. 

And the reason is manifest for the distiiigniLdiing of l^loscs. For all critics 
of the style of the inspired Writers distinguish that of Moses from all the 
otliers, as antique, austere, grave, sublime, as if there were in him who con- 
versed pL'rsonally with God greater sanctity of style, even as his face shon'o 
when he came down from tlie lilouiit ; as tlie whole character and office of 
Moses was held by the Hebrews, and is held, perhaps, by us, as lifting him 
above all other prophetic leaders. 

NORTH. 

Ho was the founder of the Nation, and the type of the Saviour. 

TALHOY8. , 

Milton, desires for his work, all qualities of style, as the variable subject 
.>hall rc<iiiire them. Not only the high rank of Moses as the author of tho 
I’outateuch required that ho should be named, but this in particular, that 
^Moses was tlio historian of tlie Creation and Fall. 

NORTH. 

One might for a moment be tempted to confound the inspiration here 
meant witli that highest inspiration which was vouchsafed in those holy 
phu:es, and whidi we disiingui>h by the unequivocal name of revelation. 
Put on relh'c.tioii we perceive*, it not possible that Milton should h.ave 
iisci’ilxMl hiicli an oflicc to an Impersonation — those awful Communications 
which dUiIiiguislicd tiio-se persons chosen by the Almighty to bo the vessels 
of his Will to the Children of Men. His revelations, we arc instructed to 
l)eli(‘\e, are immediately from himself. 

TAI.IIOYS. 

Somehody said to me once that Milton’s First Invocation to the Muse is 
(‘Pinessed with Mountains ; that it is as if he had shaken out what he had 
got under the head Mountains, in Ids Couimoii-Plucc Hook; and — 

NORrn. 

Somebody liad better have held Ids tongue. No. They occur by natural 
•iN^uciation. He wauls aid of the IMusc wdio insiiired iVloses— I suppose, who 
.sustained -that i.s, gave his sGlc — of the other Avriters in tlio Old Te«*«rnejAt- 
To suppOM* her visiting Mose.'^ on either peak of the S.u-red Hill where ho 
had his tliviiie cominnnions, is obvious and iiievilalde, and, F hope, solemn 
•and .sublime too. To .'<iipp»iso her accompanying tho inigralioii of tho 
Israelilcs, and as she had deA'outly affected their Sacred Mountain of the 
AViUleriic.^.i, al.-o ilcAoiitly atVecliiig their Holy Mountain at the foot of which 
they built thcii Metiopoli.s, a spontaneous and unavoidable process of 
thought. Sinai and Sion reqire.sent, as if they contain embodied, the roU- 
gioii and ldst(»ry blciidetl of the race. And if tlie divine Muse has two 
divine iiills, how can Milton help thinking of the quasi-divine Hill on which 
were gathered the nine qua.si-di\ iiie Sister.s? Houbtleaa, three distinct 
Alouiitains in I he first .sixteen lines, if absolutely considered, may seem 
cumlirous and overwhelming. But accept tlicm for Avhat they arc in tho 
Tiivoeatioii ; the two lirsl localisings of the one Mn.'^e, they are easy. Why 
sliould not her w'iug .*jkim from i>eak to peak ? and Farnassiis looms in the 
distance on the h4>rizon. 

.sEAVARP. 

A more urgent and trying question is, ichrff does he invoke? We have a 
sort of biographical information respecting the Adtiress to the Spirit. Milton 
did believe himself under its especial iufliumrcs, and the Address is a direct 
and proper J ’ray or. But tvhtU U this Muse? To us the old Muses — whatever 
the}' may have been to tho Greeks— are Imjiersouations, and nothing more, 
* of pOAvers in our owm .souls. If name attest nature, such is the muse of 
Milton — a poAver of his OAvn .soul — but one wliicli dAvelt alsosin the soul of the 
great IIcJ^’oav shepherd. Say, for the sake of a determining notion, the powei* 
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of the austere and simple religious sublime. A human power, but moved by- 
contact of the soul with divine subjects. Perhaps I say too bluntly that those 
old Muses were mostly'- but impersonations of human powers. An abstruse, 
difficult, and solemn part of our existence is touched, implicated. We find 
when we arc deeply moved that powers which slept in us awahe ; — Powers 
which have before awaked, and fallen back in sleep ; — Powers, too, that have 
never before awaked. 

NORTH. 

But what do avc know of what is ultimate? If there is a contact of 
our spirits w’ith the universal Spirit, if there arc to us divine commuTuoiis, 
iuflucnccs, how do we know when they begin and end? It seems reve- 
rent and circumspect to view poetical inspiration as a human fact only-, 
but we are not sure that it is not even more religious to believe that the un- 
suspected breath of Dcity^ moves our souls in their higher and happier inoineuts. 
Bewthey motions of our own souls, be there inferior iiillucnces mingled, those 
Muses were names for llie powers upon this view — for the powers and 
mingled influences ii])on another. On the whole, I think that the distinction 
is here intended generally ; and that the heavenly Muse represents the human 
soul exalted, or its powers eniioblcd by contact with illinninating and hidden 
influences — as the prophets Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, have each (piite the 
style of their own humanity in writing under the governance of the SpirP. 

SEWARD. 

T consider the free daring with which all Poets of the modern world, at 
least, have, for the uses of their Art, converted Powers and Agencies into 
imaginary beings. 1 consider the respects in which the Poet has need of 
AID. He wants aid if he is to penetrate into regions inaccessible to mortal 
foot or eye — if he is to disclose transactions veiled since the foundations of 
the world ; but this aid the Muse cannot aftbrd to the < 'hristian Poet, and we 
shall presently see that he applies for it to a higher Source. But the l*oet 
who undertakes to sing of Heaven and ICartli, of Chaos and of Hell, who 
compreheuds within his imbouudcd Song all orders of Being, from the Highest 
and Greatest to the Lowest ami Least— all that arc (Jood odjI all that are 
Evil, and all that are mixed of Good and Evil — and all trausaclioiH from the 
date, if wc may safely so speak, when Time issued from the bosom of ICternity 
to the still distant date, wlicii 'rime shall again merge in that Eternity out 

WllL-^ it fi'’Oso, and be no more: — lliat l*oet, if any, needs implore for a 
voice equal to his theme, a power of wing measured to the flight which ho 
intends to soar ; he needs for the very manner of representation which he is 
to use — for the very words in which he is to coucli stupendous tlioughts — for' 
the very music in which his pealing words shall roll — aid, if aid can be had for 
supplication. 

Noimr. 

Yes, Seward. AVc consider these things. We consider the laborious, 
learned, and solemn studies, by wdiich we are told, by’^ Avhich Milton tolls us, 
that he endeavoured to qualify himself for performing his great work, and I 
propose this account of this first Invocation, stripped of its Poetical garb. 
In the first place, that the subject of desire to the Poet — the tiling asked — 
is high, grave, reverend, sublime, lilted Style or Expression. As for the 
addressing, and the power of the wish, you mfty' remember that, as -vve 
hear, employing human means, he assiduously’^ read, or caused to be read, 
the profane, and his native, and tlie Sacred Writers — drawing tlioncc his 
manner of poetical speech. 

TAI.130YS. 

lleavenhf^ Musc is opposed to “ Olympian^' Muse ; as if “ Hebraic''' to 
“ Hellenic;'^ as if “Scriptural” to Classical;” asif to “ Profane;''' 
as if Muse of Zion to J^liisc of Pindus. Therefore we must ask — What 

Muse" ordinarily moans? Wc know what it meant in the mouth of a 
believing Greek. It meant a real person — a divine being of a lower Order. 
But Milton is a Christian — for whom those deities arc no more. 77iey are, 
in his eye, mere imaginations— air. — ^ 
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For Thou art heavenly ! >S7«<' (the Hellenic) an em}*ty tlrcami' 

And so already — 

** The meaiuiig, not ilte name, 1 call.” 

To wit, tlTo Hellenic is to him a name — air. 

SEWAlin. 

AVe must ask — AA^liat does, in onlinaiy Averse, not in sacred poetry, a 
Christian poet mean, when lie names, and yet more when he invokes, the 
Muse — the Sacred Sisters nine? And wc arc thrown upon recognising the 
widely-spread literary fact — not unattractive or (jiiite unimportant — that 
Christendom cherished this reminisceiico of Ilentljemiom ; that, in fact, oUr 
npetry scorns to rest for a part of its life upon this airy relic of a lied m.ytho- 
rogy— varied in all ways. Muse, Helicon, Ilip])Oorene, »<c. Greatest Foeta, 
not poetasters, the inspired, not the imitative and servile-- and at height of 
oc<‘-nsion. 

Thus Shakspoarc— - 

'• O for a AIiiso of fire that would artcond 
'I’lio IngliO'-t hoa\^i of invention ! 

A kingdom for a*lagc !“’ 

Spenser — at entQring upon Ids vast Foem— 

‘•Ale all too mean the Saerod Muse areeds.*’ 

And the master of good plain sense in verse, Fopc, acknowledges the inera- 
dicaldy rooteil expression — 

“ Diiiik deep, or taste not the Pur'aui 

1 ]mt the^e together, bcu'ansc I doubt uot but that Milton in vhiumtifj and 
(jKfitt/ithj (just like 'Fas^o) the word, looked tliis practice of Christian, or 
christened poets, full in the face; and spoke, founding upon it. Muse, to his 
mind un'cnftufj his Invocation, had three senses. Imaginaiy Deity of a de- 
parted belief — An Autlioritative Name, thence nTained with alfection and 
pride, by Foets of the ('diristian world — Or, something now. which might b(‘ 
made for his own peculiar purposis or which Tasso had begun to makcv 
undertaking a Focin after a sort sacred. 

TAI.llOYS. 

T cannot bclh.'ve, that tlie w’^ord w'hich has held such fond jihico in the minds 
of great poets, and all poets, can hav»? been a dry and bald imitation of aiiti- 
(piity. Doubtless it had, and ha-^, a living meaning; answers to, and is 
answered by, something in their bosoms — tlic Name to which Shakspcarc 
and Spenser clung, and which Alillon ])Ut l>y the side of the Holy Spirit and 
tian'.planted into Heaven. 

ixoniir. 

Our attention is first rollectively directed upon recognised Impersonations 
in Poetrif. r»ut we are very imich accustomed to misunderstand the nature 
of Foetry ; for wo arc much accustomed to look upon Foetry as an art (*f 
intellectual recreation, and nothing more. Only as a privileged Art — an 
Art privileged to think in a W'ay of its own, and to entertain, for the .sake of 
a delicate ainiiscineiit iHid gratification, illusory thoughts w'hich have never 
had belief belonging to them. And meeting with Impersonations in poetry, 
w^e set down Im person atiori.s .amongst the illu.sory thoughts thus imagined and 
entertabu'd for intellectual pl(*asurc, and which have never bccui believed. It 
is a mi.stakc alb)gether. Foetry has its foundation in a transient belief, 
Jm personations have held very durable belief amongst men. AAThcii we 
rcllvict and take upon us to become cognisant of our own intellectual acts, wo 
are bound to become cognisant of tlicse illusions — to know that they mu.st 
have temporary belief— that they must not have permanent belief. 

SEWAKO. 

“ Sing, Ihavcnly ]Miise.” Milton redeems the boldness of adventurously 
tran.splanting from a Fa^an Mythology into a Oliristian Foem, and thim 
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imparts a consecration of liis own to a Heatlicn word ; but the primitive cast 
and colouring remain, satisfying us that wc must here understand an Ima- 
ginary Being. 

NORTn. 

The Scventli Book again opens with an Invocation for aid, ^nd agafn 
to the same person. 

We (ind in the opening verses the personality attributed with increased 
distinctness, and with much increased boldness. A proper name is given, 
and a now imaginary person introduced, and a new and extraordinary joint 
action attributed to the 'J’wo. 

“Derjceml from Heaven, LTrania—by that name 
If rightly Thou an ealle«l — wlio'.e \ou*o divine 
Following, above the Olympian lull I I'oar, 

Above Mie flight of IVgasean wing ! 

The nieaninif, not the n.nin», I eall : for Thou 
N<»r of tlie Must’s nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olyinpu'* dwelRst ; but, lieavciily born, 

Ibdbro the IiillM aj»pcaTe<l, or iouiitaiii flowed; 

'I’hoii witli Kternal Wi^lom didst converse ; -- 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleased 
AVitli thy celestial song.” 

Slic is now named — lha/tia. ('riic former title given her — ‘‘ ILdoodj/ 
Musf ^' — is equivalent.) But because one of the Nine Muses was named 
Urania, he di3tinguislies> — 

“The mcanhftf, iioi fhe uahh', T call.” 

She is described as conversing before tlm creation of this Universe, and 
jdaying with her Sister Wisdom, in the presence of God, who listens, pleased, 
to her song. 

In tliis bold and tender twofold Impersonation, T se('in to understand this. 

Wisffom is tlic Thought of (iod respectively to the connection of Uaii.ses 
and Uffects in his Groat ion, or to the J..aws which constitute and ujiliold its 
Order: consideiod as Useiul. 

This Thought is boldly separated from God, and impersonated as One 
Sister. 

rrarii'a is the Thought of God, rcdatively to the Order ami Harmony of his 
AVorks : — considered as Beautiful. 

When God sees that his Creation upon each day is “ good,” (Avhich 
expresion Milton is careful to repeat upon each day,) avo must understaiul 
that lie regards it in both respects. 

The Invocation is, therefore, placed with a perfect firoprioty at the begin- 
ning of the Book whicli is occupied in describing the Creation, 

For the meaning here attributed to Urania ptaying Avith Wisdom before 
the pleased Father, compare tin; passage where the dance of the Angels has 
been compared to the motions of the stars, and the Speaker, the Archangel 
Itaphael, adds : 

“ And in their motioiiH harmony divine ' ^ 

So smooths her chariuiug tones, that God’s own ear 
Lisleii.s delighted.” 

AVhere the audible harmony of the spheres and the song of Urania seem to 
be as nearly as possible one and the same thing — namely, Music — AAiiich is 
The Beautiful in one of its kinds, u.sed, Aviih extremely profound aud bold* 
imagination, for expressing The Beautiful in all its kinds. 

AVho is it that, in presence of the Everlasting Throne, converses witli her 
sister, Eternal AVisdom ; plays Avith her — singing, the Avhile, so that the 
awful Ear of Omnipotence bonds from the TJirone, listening and pleased? 

The majestical invocation opens the Seventh Book of the Paradise Lost ; 
and the Seventh Book of the Paradise Lost is occii])ied from beginning to end 
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in amplifying, with wonderful ])l(*nituile, exactness, beauty, and magnificence 
of description, the First Cli:i))ter in the Buok of Oeiicsis. In other words 
the Seventh Book of i\iradist‘ JMst describes tlie Week of Creation — the six 
of God’s working, and the se%viitli of Jlis rest. 

Wiilton moulds, at the height of poetical power, into poetical form thoughts 
that are universal to the Spirit of Man. NVhat tlien/we must ask, arc the 
two Thoughts that rise in tlic S])iriL of ^lan, looking with its awakened and 
instructed faculties upon the Universe of (rod V Assuredly one is, wonder at 
the adaptation of Means to Fmls — that iitness of which all human Science 
is nothing but the progressive, inexhaustible revelation. This is that 
Ktenial Wisdom, v/hom the Boot daringly liiids a distinct inhabitant of the 
Empyrean. The other thought, insuppressibly arising upon the same contem- 
plation, is, wonder of the overwhelming beaul 3 " that oveiilows the visible crea- 
tion. This is the Ifrarmh/ il///sc, Crania. T'lie. puri>o^'e of the Divine Mind 
to create tin* Useful Ord(!r of 'I’liings is impiM’sou.iU'd as Cfrrnal Wisiiom. 
The i)urf»oso of tins Divine Mind t«» create the Beauty' of Things is imperso- 
nated under a name which the Poet bold)\" and reverently supplies. IMilton’s 
description of the six davs completely displays the t\vo notions : it impresses 
the notion of Lkscful Order ami P>eanty. 

SI WAItO. 

These versos, wdiich introduce tJie (Creation of Man on the sixth day, 
impress the tw'o distinctl}’ — 

“ Nuw ILouveniii all her glory shone ; *' 

— that is, for the P»eautiful : 

*— — — ^‘^aiifl roll’d 

Her motions, tho first aroat Mover’s hand 
First whoul’d tlunr coui^'V ; ’ 

“ that is, for Useful Drder. 

Barth in lier rich attire 
(’onsiimniatc lovely smiletl 

- -that is, for Beauty. 

“ Air, water, eartli, 

By fowl, fi.-h, hea.st, vva^ flown, swum, way walked, 

I'’rc4uent.” 

Here is again the Adaptation, the Useful Onler, 

“ Uf all v'et done — 

namely, ^lan;— again De‘<ign, Order, Wisdom. 

Ami when the whole vxirk is linislied, the ftro rhfirartrrs arc set si<le by 
^•ide, as answering, in the Mind ot ihe Creaior, to Ills antecedent purpose. 

“■ Hi>rc finihlicd lie, and all that he had made 
View’d, - and hrlioJd all was inteieoly good ; 

So even and m<»rn ac<:ompli‘,lied the Sixth day : 

Yet not till the Creator, irom his Work 
Dosidtiiig, though unwearied, uji returned, 

Up to the Heaven of Hi*a\eii.s, his high abode, 

Thence to beliold this ncw-crcated world, * 

The .addition of his oiii]>ive, /nor it .dntri’d 
hi jn'orprct jrotti /n^ ThroitCf hotc oooo, koir i ajr. 

Answering /ti't </rt at Idea.” 

Hero ffood expresses the Ihefnl Oi di r—fair the Beauty. 

'I ALUOY.S. 

The Heavenly Mnsfe descended upon lhartU is tlien the God -given Intelli- 
gence, in the Uainaii bosom, of The Beautiful. It is the Faculty, as wo are 
more accustomed to speak, of the Sublime and Boautiful ;j-a liuman ability, 
raised in the sacred writers by divine communions — Milton desires, but can 
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hardly be thought in that first Invocation, or in this, (Book VTT.) directly to 
pray, that the powers of his mortal genius may receive similar exaltation. 

NORTH. 

Speak boldly. 

SEWARD. 

Ido. 

TAEBOYS. 

The Heavenly Muse, in Heaven, is Clod’s thought of the Beauty which shall 
he in the Universe to be created. Tlie heavenly IMusc, upon Earth, is the 
Thought or the Faculty of Beauty, as originall}' given to the soul of man, as 
nourished by all human w'ays, and spceificall}" and finally as attempered and 
exalted by expressly religious contemplations and communions— in Moses by 
converse with God face to face, as a man with his friend. Yon remember 
Jeremy Ta3dor, sir — 

NORTH. 

Ido. 

TAEUOyS, 

In Milton, b}" reading the Scriptures, b}' prayer and meditation, by the 
holiest consciousnesses, in 'ivliich he seems to have apimehended even for 
himself some alllnx vouchsafed of spiritual lielp, liglit, and su])port more than 
ordinarily has been understootl in the Brotestant C^lmrch, if less than enthu- 
siasts have claimed. In a word, the Heavenly Muse upon Earth is the 
llumau Sense of Beauty fashioned to the fittermost, hallowed by the nearest 
approaches to the J)eit3' that arc j^ermitted to the indixidnal human person 
who liappcns to be in question, but who must be understood as one living 
under the revelation of the true God. lu stricfiiesa of speech, Heavenly Muse 
upon Earth is at last, as I said, Scriptural Muse opposed lo Classical Muse. 

Nourn. 

AVcll said, my excellent Talboys. 

I A r.noYs. 

Upon our thoughts, 1113' dear sir, the distinctions, llcavenl3’‘ Infuse in 
Heaven, upon Earth, visiting Moses, \isiting Milton, four dillerent aspects 
of one thing force themselves. Are Hkw all w’cll cnmpreheiided under oiu* 
Impersonation V 

NORTH. 

Yes — from the bold nature of Trnpersonatioii, which comprehends alxvays Ji 
variabhi thought. For Jmaginalioii blends and coiupreliends rather than 
it .severs and excludes. Jt delight-’ in conceiving that *as another manner 
of acting in some imaginary being whieli the analytical understanding 
would class as a distinct met apli vesical facuU3'. It ilelights in unity of crea- 
tion ; and, having created, in bestoxviiig poxver, and in accumulating power 
oil its creature. 1 haxe lieaid people sa3^ that Collins, in speaking of 
Hanger — 

Who throws 011 the ridgy steep 

Of some loxv-liaiigiiig rock to sleep 

confounds the Poxver, Danger, and the endangered l^fan. But I sa3’ lie was 
right ill such poetical euiifusion of one Avith the other. 

rALROYS. 

flight one word, my dear sir, bi‘ dropped in, purporting or reminding, that 
the Beautiful, or Beaut3", is here used, Axitli its most capacious meaning, to 
comprehend many other (pialities di.stiuct from 'the Beautiful taken in its 
narrowest acceptation among critics. For example, tlie solemn, the sublime, 
and man3' other qualities arc included, that are distinct from the Beautiful, 
taken in the mere sense that critics have attached to it ; all such ([ualitics 
agreeing in this, that they afiect the mind suddenlA", and without time given 
for retiection, and that they appear as a glory poured over objects as over the 
natural universe. The large sense of the term Beaut3’ belongs to a perfectly 
legitimate use of language— a use at ouce high .and popular; as cvoiy one 
feels that the beauty of creation Includes Avh.atcvor affects us Avith irrcfiective 
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aO miration— appears as a glory— stupendous forests —mountains— rivers — the 
solemn, boundless innnificencc of the starry firmanjcnt. JMilton says there is 
terror in Beauty — and we may say there is a beauty in terror. 

xoimi. 

'The holy Mind of the Poet has been represented froir his life; the holy 
aspirations of his Genius have been shown from the record of his literary 
purposes ; the lioly incaning of the Paradise Lost from the 'fwo Invocations. 
You may go on to examining the Poem well i)reparcd ; for you now’ 
know in what Spirit of thought it was entered upon and composed, and in 
what Spirit of thought you must engage in, and carry through, the examina- 
lion of the l^oem. You can understand that Jklilton, sanclilicd in Will by 
a dedicated life — intellectually armed and accomplished by the highest 
mere human learning, as a Scholar, as a Thinker, as a Master of his own 
sublime and beauliful Art— enriched by more solemn studies, whether of 
God’s written word or of its devout and powerful expounders, with all the 
knowledge, especially claimed bj*^ his task, which a IMind, capacious, pro- 
fomul, retentive, indefatigable, could bring to the celebration of this most 
stniKMidons tlieme; — finally, led — as lie, in all revenmee, believed himself, — 
iil'lield, and enlightened by the Spirit of supernal grace, i)rayed for and 
vouchsafed that ITe, coining,— by nature and by nurture such and so fitted, 
---to r<‘latc anew and at large — and as if He, the Poet, w ere himself enfolded 
w'ith the garb of a Prophet, — as if ITe w'cro Iiimsclf commissioned from on 
High, and charged with a second, a more explicit mid copious, an amjiler 
and more miliosoming rew elation , — that Jliston/, full of creating I^ovc and 
jirovolvcd Wrath, — full of zeal and loyal truth’ in pure angelical ereatures, 
and of hateful revolt— full, in the low^er creature, Man, at first of gracious 
aiul inellable glory and bliss, and native immortality, I lien of lamentable 
dislionour, sin and misery, and death —You can readily conceive that Milton 
approaching to begin this Work, to wliieii alone the desires, to w'liich alone 
the labours, to which alone the consecration of his genius looked — that he, 
indeed, felt in his now near, in his now' reached undertaking, a burthen over- 
w'helmiiig to his mortal strength; ami that his yirayer, luit up for support, rose 
indeed from liis lips ns men pray who are overtaken with some sharp fear 
and sore constraint. 

• TALIlOVS. 

Yet, sir, irreverence has been felt, and will be felt, by those who take low' 
and narrow \iew.s, in the ticatiug of sacred subjects, as themes of jioetry. 

NOUTir. 

Shall w'O &tand back aw’ed into silence, and leave the Scriptures alone, to 
speak of the things which the Scriptures declare ? This is a re.^traint wdiich 
tlio Unman S|)iiit has never felt called upon to impose ujion itself. On 
the contrary, tlie most religious JMinds have always fi-lt themselves required 
In duty to dedicate iheir best facidties of reason to the service of religion — 
l)y inquiring into, and expounding, the truths of religion. But llcasoii is 
not the sole iiitclleetnal power that Hod has given to ^lan, nor the sole 
faculty by the use of which lie will be glorified. Another power native to 
tiie'samc spiiit, granted to it now in more scant and now in ovorfiowing 
measure, is the faculty of verse and of poetical creation ; and it is no more 
conceivable tliat we arc bound to wdtliliold the cH’orts of this power from its 
highest avocations, than tliat Ave are under obligation to forbear from carry- 
ing our powers of rational investigation to the searching of the Scriptures. 

SKW’AKJ*. 

'riic sanctity of spirit in which jMilton Avrote hallows the Avork of Milton, 
lie Avas driA'on back by no scruple from appl} ing the best strength of his 
mind to the highest matters. Holding him Justified for attempting the most 
elevated subjects in verse, wc must bear in mind Avliat is the nature of 
Toctry, and beware that Ave do not sullcr ourselves to be unnecessarily 
alarmed or ollciidcd Avlicn we find the Poet, upon the highest occasions, fear- 
lessly but rcA'crently using the manner of representation inseparable from 
his Art. 
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NOllTir, 

What is this Maimer of lleprcscntatioii ? 

TALBOYS. 

It may b(^ said iii a word. Poetry reprcscuts the Inward and the Invisible 
by means ollhc Outward and the A^isiblc. 

The First j^rcat law of ]ioetiral Creation is this : tliat the Kingdom of 
Matter and of tlu‘ bodily senses, transformed by the divine eiior;fy of genius, 
shadows forth and images out the Kingdom of the Mind and of Spirit. 

Noimi. 

Aecordingly, in this great poem, the name Heaven continually meet- us as 
designating the blissful abode where the Omnipresent Cod is imagined as 
from eternity locally dwelling in light uncreated — the unapproachable splen- 
dour of his own elVulgcnee. 'J’herc, the Assessor of his throne, the Divine Son, 
sits “in bliss embosomed.” And there, created inhabitants, are the innu- 
merablc host of hap]iy Angels. At /irst, all — whilst all stainl upright— and 
until the sin ot Satan easts out one-third part of the number. Tlie Imagina- 
tion of the poet supposes a resemblance to Earth ; for bcaut}’^ and delight — 
hills, rocks, vales, rivers. and fountains, trees and Elysian dower?. Altliougli 
lie endeavours to dilate tlie fancy of his re.‘id “r in speaking of Heaven with 
conceptions of immense extent, it is a liiniteil, not a boiuidless, Heaven ; for 
it is conceived as resting upon a base or firmament, and as being enclosed 
with crystalline walls. Palaces and towers, which the angels have built, 
arc spoken of in Heaven. 

The course (»f tlie Poem sometimes leads ns into Chaos. Wc are to 
imagine an infinite abyss of darkness, in which the formless embryons and 
elements of things toss and war in everlasting uproar. A Kiilcr and other 
spirits of darkness will be found dwelling there. Here height, bn'adth, and 
time and place are lost. Hut the tremendous gulf is permeable to the wings 
of angels. A more important seat ol the transaction to which wc shall be, in- 
troduced i.s, “ the place of evil,” made, after the rebellion of the Angels, their 
habitation and place of piml.shment • “the hou«e of wo and pain ” — IIki.l. 
It is described as having various rcgioiia — fieiy and frozen ; hideous moun- 
tains, valley^J, and caves. Five ri\ers, named and characterised from those 
that Ilow through the Hell of clasMcal antiquity — and, in particular, a boiling 
Ocean, into which the rebel Angels are supposed to fall. #s'oi\\iihstandiMg the 
flames, a heavv gloom iwcvails throughout. It is immensely extended, but 
•lias a solid ground — “a dungeon liornble,” walliai amj ove-rvaultcd. The 
whole of the Fallen Angels are at lirst imprisoned in IIi;II. Hut they escape. 
Hell has Gates kept by Sin and her Son Death. The Fallen Angels build in 
llcdl a palace and city called Pandemonium. Hell is situated in the lowest 
depth of Chaos, out of which it has been taken. 

This Visible Universe is represented as built subsequently to, and conse- 
quently upon, the Fall of the Angels. You arc to imagine this Earth of ours, 
the. Moon, the Sun, the planets, the fixed stars, and the Milky M ay — all that 
sight can reach — as enclosed in a hollow sphere : that is, firmly compacted. 
Satan alights upon its outside, and walks about it : and it serves to defend 
this enclosed visible Universe from the inroads of Chaos and ])rimeval <lark- 
iiess. On the Earth, created in all the variety that wc behold in it, excepting 
that the climates tare all happy, our Two first Parents live in the Garden of 
Paradise, planted by God. Tiic unimaginably vast enclosing Spliere hangs 
by a golden chain from the battlements of Heaven. 

sew.vud. 

Yes, sir, Poetry represents : — 

Things oT the Mind by Things of the Body — the Spiritual Kingdom by the 
Kingdom of Matter, or of the Senses. 

. TALBOYS. 

So the world of metaphors^ which express the powers and acts of the mind 
by organs and actions of the body, or hy images from nature. 

So, cxpressly,*Allegoiy. 

KOKTII. 

So, here, Spirits are dollied in visible liumau form. They walk, they fly 
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M'ifli wiiiffs. Their disa^rooing becomes a War waged with violent weapons. 
High ami Low in si)ace have a moral meaning. So onthr light and dark- 
ness. Even tlie omnipresent God appears a.s having a loral divine residence, 
and speaks with a voice. The Eternal Eye sees, the Eternal Ear Iiears. He 
sits, invisible through brightness, on a Throne. 

'^I’hese modes of thitiking. or of representing rather, follow onr minds. We 
may, by a great effort, of abstraction, thro\ythem off. It is for a moment. 
I'hey return, and hold habitual dominion in our thoughts. 

T vi.noY.s. 

IMilton has boldly given such determinate Shape, as to constitute a 
'seeming reality, without which he wotild be without power over us — who 
hnow by our senses, feel by our senses — i.t\ habitually attach feelings 
moved by things ioAvard to things outward ; as our love, moved by a soul, 
to a face. 

Noian. 

It is remarkable that Poetrv, which above all human discourse calls out 
into our Coiiscioiisiiess the Hiviiiity that stirs A\ithin us, at the same time 
cast.s itself with deliglit into tlie Corporeal Seu.ses, as if the two E\treme.s 
met, or that either balanced tlie others. AVe see a reason in this. Passion 
cleaves to the perceptions of the Senses. Cpoii these impressions Imagina- 
tion still feeds and lives. 

SFAVAUn. 

Moreover, >Jaturc herself shows ns Man, now half as the Child, now half 
as the \jctiui, now half as tlie victor -of his place. 

T ALTOV. 

Therefore, great Poetry, that will most potentially represent Man’s iuiicr- 
most .spirit, sel.s out, often, from his nltermost cin.nmstances. 

In tlie Philoetetes, and (Edipns at Colonus, what pains to delineate place! 

Nl'liai pains to make you present in the forest of Arden, — and in the 
Island ! 

NOUTII. 

'I'his ouhvard Picturesque, embosoming the Unman Pathetic and Sympii- 
Uietic, is known to the great Father of i‘oetr3L 

Homer paints far rijc and ear ; but nsuallj’^ AAith brief touches. 

TALIJOYS. 

'flic ]U'ed(miin.an(’e given in to the IVIusic ovm* the Sense — the coii- 

si'iciious juiAver of the Music, pcrhaf>s call< the Soul into the Senses. 

XOUTII. 

Put tliere is a more com])rehen.sive view. I'he Mind in the treatment of 
its Knowledge laiiges between two Extnune.s. It reci'ives the original givings 
of Experience, at the utmost jianicularised and individualised, determined 
miller conditions of time, Place, individuaL. It ivduce.s individuals into 
Kinds, actiou.s into Law's, finds Principles, mivcils E>^senced. These are the 
ultimate findings of llea'^on. The Philosophical Mind tends to thi'se — dw'olls 
in tli'^se — i‘< at home in the.'^e — is impatient of its knowledge w'hilst unreduced, 
'.riiis is the completed victory of Intelligence over its data. It is by Conipre- 
Jieu'^ioFi and Ib*sobitiori the Reduction of Multitude into Unity. At the. same 
time, the Mind leaves the turbulent element of Sense, and passes into a 
serene, air, a steadfast and biigbt and cold sky. Noav, then, Poetry dwells 
or makes a show of dwelling at the other extreme— in the forms as they were 
given. AVhat semlilauee, what deception, may be in this, is aiiotlier question, 
lint this is licr ostentation. »Shc imitates to a decejitioii, if she does not 
cop3^ these original givings. She repr(\seuts Expeiieiice, and this she does 

for the sake of tlic PoAver of AfiVetion Avhicli attends the forms of Experience. 
I'^or the most part these original givings are involved in sensible perceptions, 
Eye, Ear, Hand, and beating heart. How wdil you escape from them? Eye# 
above all, the reigning faculty of communing witli Earth and Sky. So as 
that he who is shut out from the world of sight, s(‘oma to us to be shut out 
from the world; but he Avho is shut out from the Avorld of Soimd : not equally 
so. Nevertheless, that wbicli Poetry requires is not 
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TAI.nOYS. 

You were going a few minutes ago to say something more about Imper- 
sonations, sir. 

NORTH. 

Nothing new. We are warranted b}' universal human experience in 
assuming it as a psychological fact, that wc are formed with a disposition 
irresistibly canying ns to see in filings out of ourselves, oursdets reflected — 
in tilings that arc without life, will, and intelligence, we conceive life, v. ill, 
and intelligence ; and, when tlie law of a stronger illusion swaying our facul- 
ties constrains us to bestow an .animated form, wc bestow our own. By 
these two intellectual processes, which in one way or another arc familiar to 
our experience, but which seem strange when we reflect upon them, and try 
to understand them, wc make hiiinaii-shaped Impersonations of inanimate 
things, and of abstract notions! If wcnould Know the magnitude of the. 
dominion which this disposition constraining us tlius to Tmpcrsonale- has 
exercised over the human mind, we must go back into those ages of the 
world wlicn tliis disposition exerted itself, uncontrolled by philoso])liy, and in 
obedience to religious impulses, when Impersonal ions of inanimate Objects 
and rowers, ol’ JNloral Towers, and of notions formed by the understanding, 
tilled the Temples of the nations with visible Bcities,' and nere worshipped 
witli altars and incense, hymns and sacritice. 

T VLItOYS. 

If not new, how beautifully said, sir ! These for the second time. 

NOinii. 

If we will se** how hard tins dominion is to eradicate, avc must look to the 
most civilised and enlightened times, when severe Truth has to the utmost 
eleansed the understamling from illusion, and observe huw’ tenaciously tlieso 
imaginary beings, with imaginary life, hold their place In our Sculpture, 
Painting, Poetry, and Klocpience; nay, and in our quiet and common speech ; 
and if wc should venture to expatiate in the walks of the ])rofounder emo- 
tions, w'c shall sometimes be startled with the sudden apparition of boldly- 
iini>civonatcd thoughts, ui)on occasions that did not seem to promise them, 
whereof one iniglit have thought, that intere.'«ls of ovevwiieln.ing moment 
would have ctVectively banished the yday of imagination ! 

sr.w \ui>. 

Impersonation is the higliest poetical tigure. Tt is in all degrees and Icngth^j, 
fiom a single expression iij) to the Tilgiiin's JTogress and. Fairy (inceii. 

TAl noYS. 

Good, Sew'ard. 

.‘sKWAUO. 

It is, as you say, strongly connected with this disposition in the human 
mind, to produce — and believe in Pow'crin oxtcnml nature — Nymphs, (lend, 
Fairies, Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo, and every belief in mythology. This dis- 
position is, the moment it secs effects w hich strongly allectit, to embody upon 
the spot the cause or pow er which produced them. In doing ‘his in the. old un- 
enlightened world, it filled Nature with l)eitic.s, and not Nature only, but Iho 
liuman mind and life. Love was a Deity ; Fear and Anger w’ere ; Rciiioivo 
was in the Phirics ; Memory was Mnemosyne ; Wisdom was in Pallas ; For- 
tune was, and Ate; and Necessity and Death were Deities. 

TAI.BOYS. 

1 seem to have heard all that a thousand times before. 

SKWAltl). 

So much the better. In some of Homer’s descriptions, names that look 
like Impersonations are mixed wdth acknowledged Deities —llcmorsc, for 
instance, with Fear and Flight, which Virgil (.opies. Now, 1 don’t know*^ what 
H^ie meant. I hope, for tiie sincerity and simplicity of his poetry, that they 
are not his own Impersoiialions for the occasion, w'alking w'ith Deities of 
national belief. 


Eh? 


TALBOYS. 
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SEWARD. 

The moment you allegorise fabulous poetry — that is, admit it to have been 
allegorically written, you destroy from it the childlike verity of belief. 

TALIJOYS. 

Eh? 

Nc>i:Tir. 

Now in whatever way we are to understand these Iiupcrsoiiations, the 
result as to our question is much the same. * 

SEAVAliD. 

What question, sir? 

^’0RT11, 

AVhat qucstibii ? If they arc meant as rm/, though not Impersonations of 
the root, they were lm])ersonatioiis of the human mind from an earlier and 
more believing time. Whether they were simply and purely from human 
feeling, in the bosom of human societ3’;,or nere framed for the belief of others 
by tlie skilful arrilicors of belief, is not of jmsitivc moment as to the cvithmcc 
to the operations and dispositions of the human mind. Those^ who presided 
over the national life of evciy religion might di^libcrately contrive, and might 
deliver over to the credence of their nation, iniagiuary powers, conceived with 
inventive imagination, as a Poet conceives them. Hut the very inventions, 
and still more the simple faith that received the inventions, show the intellec- 
tual disposition to embody in living powers the causes of effects. The faith 
of the people shovs further the dispohition ami ability^ ot the human mind to 
attribute realit}', and that by force of feeling, to the creations of its own 
intellect, and pariicul.irl}' its aptitude to cleave to those creations in which it 
embodies i)OW'er of wliicli it strongly feelb the effects. But I would rather 
believe that such faith lias often formed itself in the bosom of simple societies 
■without de\isers — that men i»a\c conceived and lelt till they believed ; that 
they felt delight and beauty in a gushing fountain till the.y believed in a pre- 
siding spirit as fair — that the sun, tlic giver of light and warmth, of the day 
and of tlic year, could not appear to them a mere star of day, a larger, brighter 
fin*. They felt a gift in his rays, ami in their influence, and doihcd the 
visible orb. 'fhey thought of— lliey saw the terrors of war, and believed that 
.•^omc Power delighting in blood stirred up the hearts offpen to mutual 
destruction. 

TVinoYH. 

If those ancient poets in whom this mythology remains, arc to be received 
sometimes as deliu'iiiig Known ami .accepted names as beings, sometimes as 
supplying Irom their inoinciitary inventions nnreceived names, then this view 
of the case also affords proof of the same disposition we have spoken of. It 
sIk^ws the disposition of nieu to beli(*\e in powers the immediate causes of 
impressive effects ; mid the Poet must be conceived as suggesting and deliver- 
ing the shape and name of Powers which it is already believed must be, 
thomdi tliemselves arc not known — not as inventing them deliberately and 
orn:lnIcntall3^ nor as declaring them from an assured and assumed knowledge. 
I’his disposition to produce shapes of ])owcrs which in early ages is attended 
witli jiositive bedief, afterwards remains in imagination— art, though not 
extinct in the work of onr mind for dealing in realities. I^o we, sir, ever 
<li\ est ourselves of a belief in Death, Chance, Fate, Timer’ a strung 
belief overrules with ns all such illusions of fancy, withdrawing all power 
to the great .soiiree of power. 'J'hercforc, such a disposition, though it con- 
tinues, is in real Ihonght much oppressed and stifled, and shows itselt almost 
iiccldentally, as it were, rather than in any constant ()i)iiiioii, for in deliberate 
opinion it cannot hold. But in Poetry, even in Eloquence, it remains. There 
we allow ourselves in illu>ioTi ; and the iiiiml leaps np with a sort of rejoic- 
ing, to recover its old liberty of deceiving itself with splendid fictions. 

si: WARD. 

AVhich is again an instance of the two different forms in which Imagina- 
tion is seen in the earlier and later age— in the first, rcaliscd,iu belief— in the 
last, having its domain in the avowedly ideal Avorld of Poetry. 
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north. 

I confess, ray dear friends, it appears to me not easy to explain how the 
mind is enabletl, desire it us much as it will, to pour its own capacities into 
insensate things. When Lear says, “Nature, hear! dear Goddess, hoar ! ” 
his passion will not believe ljut that there is a hearer and executor of its 
curse; and it imagiues nature capable of hearing. “ If ])raycrs can pierce 
the clouds and enter heaven, why then, give way, dull clouds, to my (juick 
curses.” Docs not alh Passion that addresses itself to inanimate objects 
throw into tlujm a feeling V Would not the Invocation be idle to the unre- 
sponsive and unbearingV This, then, is the nature of human passion, that, 
when vehement, it cannot conceive that its will is not tola* fiihilled. If there 
are no adequate ministers, inadequate niini‘<ters must lake their place. In- 
animate things must become agents. “ Rise, rise, ye wild tempests, and 
cover his llight.” — “ Strike her young bones, t<‘ taking airs, with laniLmoss,’' 
This is one demand, then, of passion, the 4‘xecntion of its jmrposes. Another 
demand of passion is sympathy. 'Hiis, we know, is one of its tirst and 
strongest demands. If, then, men Avill not, or are not present to sympathise, 
that which surrounds must. The boiling ^las.^ioii finds it easier to believe 
that W'iiids and rocks feel with it, than iliat it is sole, and cut off from all 
participation. Hence the more exuberant passion animates things, our ow n 
gladness animates nature. 

SEWARD. 

And how well has Adam Smith said how' our sympathy includes the dead ! 
Of all that feel not, it may with the readiest iibision embrace those who oik'O 
felt; and what do wo Imou that they do not \et feel V Now, if this can be 
granted as the nature and power ot passion, Uiat, without any better ground 
than its own uncontrollable etllux, it can blend itself into that which is 
around it—th>xt it believes lightning'^ and lh»oda will dehtroy, merely from the 
intensity of will with which it wills them to destroy — though luu'O tin*- fitness 
for destruction is a reason ; but if it imagines that, imdestroying, they will rise 
to destroy, that peace shall be converted inliJ tlanger. and sleep into siuguisli, 
that food shall not nourish, and wimls sh.ill not waft, rather than it shall be 
left without vengeance, or bailled; llien may we say tliat there is in Passion 
an absolute po#er of cariying iUelf out into other exi-^tenee, and that m< 
other condition, in such existence, is necessaiy, save that it >hall become 
oOviam to passion in its mood. If m), then, of cou.^e, any reason Irom analogy 
or causation becomes a very ])otcnt one to attract such pas,sion and opinions 
formed by passion. IjCt this- be established in jiassion at its fiercest, wihlest 
height, and the principle is obtained. It is then the di>position of the mind 
under emotion to diffuse its emotion, bending the things around lo suit its pur- 
poses, or at least filling them with sympathy with Itself. In either ease, 
upon this reason, that only so can the will wiiicli rises w ith its emotion ever 
be satisfied. This principle given, strongest in stroiig(*st passion, but accom- 
panying all emotion, Is the root of Impersonation. All intellectiuil analogies, 
all l oinciilcnces of reality with the dcinamls of emotion, will (puekoii and faci- 
litate this act of the mind ; but neither analogies nor cmnci«lences, nor 
any other inclining reasons, are reipiisiro. The emotion will reconcile and 
assimilate any object to itself, if it is rctluced f;o them. Hero then is a 
principle sufficient to animate all nature, all btung% and to any extent or 
lieiglit. This aeema to be the foundation of Impersonation — that it is thi^ 
nature of man to fill all things with himself. It is plainly a radix for all 
poetical Impersonation, lie makes and re.ads cvorywlierc reflection of 
mind ; ho does this without passion, that is, not without feeling — for in all 
ordinary thought there is feeling — but without transported passion. His 
strong passions in their transport show' us in plainer evidence how he 
involves all things with himself, ami subje<'.ts all things to himself; and 
his gentler feelings do the same. He is almost the cause of a W'orld of mind 
revolving round and upon himself— he make.s himself such a centre ; this L 
the constant tenjper and the habitual mode of conceiving and hearing of 
all minds. 
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TAI.1i<^S. 

Wo seem, sir, to be talking of Imagination ? 

Noirni. 

If tlie net of imagination is the porception of the sublime — of the beanlifiil, 
<»f the womlcrfnl — tlion pleasure is an clonient of the product; — for without 
ploasnre, the Sublime, the beautiful, the poetically wild or solemn, does not 
exist. All otlua* iiigr(;dieuts, if pleasure bo absent, leave the eoinpouiid 
imperfect— the thing undone. Therefore Addu^^on says boldly, the pleasure 
of Imagination, whom Akenside follows. Hut .further, Talboys — I believe 
that in Imagination poetical, there is always— or almo.st alway.s — Tllusion. T 
cannot get it out of iny head as a main element. Ju its splendour, this is 
past doubt — in Impersonation— Apostrophe to the dead, or absent, or unborn 
— IJelief is ill the power of your curses — seeing the past or future as present ; 
ainl in the whole liction of Kpos or Drama, the semi-belief in the life and 
reality of the feigned personages. 

TAI noYH. 

A certain degree of pas.sioii, sir, appears to be recjuisite for supporting lllu- 
sion. \Ve well kiK'w that in all the history of Tassion, to produce illusion is 
the taunmon o|)eration. ^Vlly no! in Imagination ? 

•SOLIll. 

In natural pa«isioii, gentlemen, the I Illusion reigns imeheckcd. In the 
workings of poetical imaginatimi the Illusion is tempered and ruled, subdued 
under a Law, couformed to conditions and re»|ulsitions of art. Men resist the 
ilnetrine of IlliiNion. 'fliev ili-dike to know to what an immense extent they 
are subject to Illusions. 1 have no conception <»f Heauly or Sublimity that 
does not require, for elVecting il, some, traiisiusion of life and spirit from our 
own soul into the material object - some tran<mutation of the object. If so, 
tlic wlndi' face of the. I'niversc is illuminated to us b} Illusion. 

1 .s. 

If you are asked in wbat jiart^ of the Iliad Imagination assumes its mo«t 
powerful ^ce])tre, )oii cannot help turning to the supernatural.. Every - 
thing about (iod^ and ( }o(ld<!sses— Olympus— , I upilcr’s nod —Vulcan making 
armour -all tin' interpositions. 'I'lie terrestrial action is an Isle that iloats in 
a sea of tlio marvellous ; but thus is for us at least Illusion — ^lictitious crea- 
tion— the top fd il. So in Shak'ipcarc ; for we are itbligod to think of the 
flliosts, V\ iiclu-.s — Caliban — Ariel. 

Noinjf. 

Existences, ^\hi'-h we accept in the sin er desjnl(‘ of «)ur knowledge — that is, 
Of rea-^on. 'flie ratioii.d king of tin*. E.iiih. j»r«>fid ol his reason, and ignorant 

liis linagiiMtioii, grows asliamed when the facts of ids Imagination are 
uhtrudcfl upon him— deiiie.^ them — revolts fioin them, 'fo rcston*. the belief 
and iaith in Imagination, and to dcmoiistralc its worth, is an ciiter])rise oldi- 
g.ttoiA on pldlo'sopliy. 'I'he worhl s«;ems rctnrniug to il, for a while having 
abhorred ir. Our later ]»Mct.s ha\o s»a‘n both Cause and Ellect. Do you be- 
lief that thinking a child like a llov>er does not increase >oiir tenderness for 
liiiu or InT, and that the innoceinv <»f the flower does not quicken and 
In ighten by endiriniiig its beauty V Child and Flower give and take. 

lAUnOYS. 

Excellent. We put down, then, as the first stone in all .such argument - that 
tlie act of Imagin.ation— or the. poetical act — be they one or two, is aceom- 
])aiiied with belief. 

SEAW Utl). 

Fancy, have a touch of belief. 

l.VLROY.S. 

Even a play upon worfls has a motion tc»wards belief. 

NOIMII. 

No metaphysician has ever, that i have read, expounded belief. Has 
Hartley ? This (iiiasi-belief, or half-belief, against better knowledge, miust 
be admitted as a sure fact or phenomenon. I don’t care how hard it 
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may be to persuade anybody to beli|yo as the foundation of a philosophy .‘in 
absurdity, or sclf-contradictory proposition, “ That you believe to be true, 
that winch you know to be false.” There the fact is ; and without it yon 
build your house in the air—off the ground. Soften it— explain it. Say that 
you know for one moment, and in the nc'^t know the contrary. Say that you 
lean to that it is an impression, half- formed— imperfect belief— a state 
of mind that has partaken of the nature of belief— that it is an impression re- 
sembling belief— operating partial cflects of belief. J3ut unquestionjibly, no 
man, woman, or child has read a romance of Scott or Bulwer or Dickens, with- 
out seeing their actions and suflcrings with his soul, in a way that, if liL soul 
be honest, and can simply tell its own suffering, must by it be described as a 
sort of momentary belief. AVhat are the grief, the tears, the joy, the hope, 
the fc.ar, the love, tlfc admiration, and half-worship— the vexation, the hate, 
the indignation, the scon., the gratitude, yea, .and the thirst of revenge— if the 
pageant flo.ats by, .and stirs actually to belief? The supposition is aii impos- 
sibility, and the theory lies on our side, and not on Johnson’s, who has 
nothing for him but a wljim of rationalism. 1 take novels— because in tlieui 
it is a common ))roof, though this species be the less noble.. But t.akc Kjio.s 
from the beginning. Take 'Pragedy— take Comedy— and wliat i.s, was, or will 
it be, but a half-unsubstantial image of rdMity, w.aited upon by a half-sub- 
stantial image of belief, the fainter echo of uiry harps? My drift is, that 
our entire affection, passion— choose your word— attended witli ))le.a.srie 
and pain of heart and imagination the love, the hate in eitlier, arc tl:e 
sustaining, actuating soul of the belief. Evidence, that a.s the passion thrill-, 
the belief waxes, and that — 

SKW.VKD. 

Clear as mud. 

rAl.lioYS. 

As amber, 

Nourii. 

I sec ia Imagination a power which I can express to my own s.atisfactl('ii 
by tw‘o terms, of which you, Seward, sometimes look as if you refused me 
the use, disabling me from detiniiig for you. For myself, I see “ Fas.^imi 
moulding or intiueucing Intellectual Forms.” As the language stands hitheito, 
I do not see ray >v;iy ot getting out of the two terms. You want, on the 
lowest steps, a very elementary description— something lar below the Poet- 
something as }et Air short of the sublime, the bc.autiful, and tlic w'ondeiful. 
Tell me some one who lia.- felt fear, or auger, or love, or liatc— 11011 ” these 
h.ave affected for him tlic objects of simple apprehension or of conception : of 
sight, for instance— of sound ? ll.as anything through Ids fear seemed largei - - 
tlirough his hale wickeder, than it is? For that differencing of an object liy ;i 
passion, T know no name but Imagination. It is the transformation of .a 
reality ; tli.at seems to me to be the ground of what w'C more lol'lily ajipre- 
liend under the name Jmagiiiation. 

The grc.at diffevences in the different psychological states and faith 
arising out of the different pashious or passionate momciils, arC5 various, end- 
less. Such influences from ))leasurc .and pain, from loves of some sort, 
and from hates of some sort, take effect for ys in all the objects with 
which W'C have intercourse. They make what it is to us. They m.ake man 
what he is to us. They arc the life of our souls. They are given to all 
human spirits. 

* SKWAUU. 

We have, all of us, clean forgotten Milton. 
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ScKN’E II. — The Van, Time — Midnight. 

# 
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NORTH. 

^lay tlu‘ bond of TTnity lyin" at tho heart of the Paradise Post^ be said to 
be the follow infj Pthtrol />o(jina^ 

'riie Good of the created rational Intelliiieiice subsitJU in the conscious 
funpoiit of his Will, with the holy Will of the Creator.” 

llis Good : — /. r. his innocence and ori^jinal happiness,' whilst these last; — 
bis virtue and re^^ainerl liapjiiness, if he attain virtue ami retrain happiness: — 
these and tlie full excellence of his inbdlccttial and natural powers — 

T vi.nov <- 

It i< Ethical, and more than Ethical. 

Noirrii. 

'Tlio Innocence and Fall of the llebel An;jels:- The !>liss and Eoyalty of 
the Cpri^lit : -((buiMdcr Abdiel .) 'I'lie Innocence and Fall and Kestoration 
of Man . — arc various Tlln-'tratuuis c»f this ^^reat Dogma. The Restoration, as 
ri'speUs Man himself: - and far more eminentl} as respc'Cts the person of the 
f 'nrrrafed Rcstoicr. 

‘•KVN vni>. 

'I'lu's ceiUral 'I’honixht, radiating in every direction to tho circumference, 
cannot be regarded as a tlm.ological notion, coldly selected for learned poelical 
treatment. 'Flu* various and wonderful .''haping-out, tho pervading, aniniat- 
iuL;, actuating, .s-)nl-liK<‘- intliumcc and operation; -direct us to understand 
that in tlic Mind of Mdton, through liih <lay of life, a vital sidf-consciousness 
bound this Truth to ins innermost being: —that lie loved this Trntli : — lived 
in ind by thi.j 'JYutli. AVherefore the Focm stu'ings from his .Mind, by i\ 
moral necessity. 

I'M. no vs. 

Four grc:it aspeefs of Composition, or Four chief moods of Poetry apjuiar 
in the Paradise f^osi. 1. The Sublime of disturbed Powers in the infentol 
/{(jeufs : — fallen and, ere tliey fall, warring. 2. Ileacen in humanitjj : wliilo 
Adam and ICve are “ yet ''Inlc.-s.*’ — A cele.stial Arcadia. — The purer Golden 
Avy :>. Mau^ E'lrlhhj , when (hey have eaten. 

“ I now mil 4 >-haU‘jr Tliotc notes to I’RAi.k'.'’' 

d. lliatfh; extondt'(i, wheresoever the good Angels go. 

'i’iiese Four greatly dissimilar a'^pccls are each amply displayed : —and 
in mil a& they dilfer, are woiidcrfnliy reconciled. 

r»I.WAni>. 

iVlilton .sets before our eyes in utmost oppo.sition, God and Satan — /. r. 
Good and Evil, namely — GVW, as Holiness and Hliss inseparably united in 
(iod — a.s Wickediie.ss and Mi&ery united iirscparably in Satan. 

NORTH. 

'Fhe Poem represents the necessary eternal War irreconcilable of the 
'J'w’o — throughout the Cieatioii of God — namely, fiiv^t in Heaven the abode 
of Angels- -next ui»on Earth the abode of JRen. 

.SKWARO. 

'I'hc Poem represents in Heaven and upon Earth, God as the wdlling 
iminitc Communicator of Good: — as, in Heaven and upon Earth tho per- 
petual Victor over Evil. 

TAI.ROYS. 

And Evil— in Heaven ami upon Earth as necessarily .SYZ/’-Dcstructivc : 
videlket, in this visible shape : that from God’s Heaven and from God’s 
Earth all reason- gifted Doers of Evil— that i.s, all doers of moral Evil— are 
ca::t out into perdition. 

VOL. LXXII. — NO. CCCCXLH. 


I. 
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NORTH. 

The Poet himself has declared in the outset the purpose of his Poem. It 
is to establish in the mind of his readers the belief in tlic Two great 
Truths: — 'Fliat the Universe is under the government of Eternal and Omni- 
potent Wisdom : — and that this (Jownment, as far as it regards Mankind, 
is holy, just, and merciful. This essential truth, intinitcly the most important 
that can be entertained, since it comprehends all our good, all our evil — all 
happiness, all misery — tcmjmral — eleinal ; -all the destinies and conditions 
of the human race; — was worthy the taking- in- hand of such a 'readier, 
'riiis truth lie wirjht have illustrated, from any part of human history ; — and 
with great power and evidence from a great many parts — both for obedience 
and for disobedience — in the case of individuals (md o/’ communities. 

Hut He found one part of human history, where this truth shines out in 
its utmost strength — namely, where the (Ibedicnce and Disobcalionce an* 
those of two indi\iduals, and, at the same time, of all Mankind; — and where 
the illustration of the truth is beyond all comparison convincing, since the 
conjunction of the irnp]»ines,s and the Obetlience is /ir?-6* promulgated — since 
the llapjiincss and the Obedience arc inrr formally bound together -the 
Disobedience and the Misery— by the promising and the menacing voice of 
the Almighty. — 'The Disobedience takes effeet; — and tirst creates liunian niibery. 

si:\VA Rl>. 

Milton took then this instance, to all others, because above all 

others it cmbla/.ons, as if in cliaraclers wrilb‘n b\' the finger of Heaven, t!ie 
Truth which he would teach; — notwithstanding the stupendous difliculties of 
the attempt into wliich lie plunged; — committing himself, as He thus did, to 
unfolding before mortal ga/.o the Courts of Heaven; — to divulging for mortal 
oars colloquies hold uf»oii the celestial everlasting Throne; —to delineating 
the War ol Creatures (/. the AngcN) against the Creator, iSLc. 

Nouru. 

Observe, moreover, that, although Man’s Obedience and Fall from Obe- 
dience is the undertaken, yet the 7 /v/M undertaken has other illuslia- 
tion, in the I*oem, and V(‘aches into higlier Orders t>f Heing. For iiistanc('. in 
the Order of Angris, tlien* occurs iiro/obl illustration— -namely, 

1. By the Opposition presented of uufallen and lallcn Angels. 

'2. And, amongst the reliellious Angels themselves, bj the unspeakable 
contrast c-xhibited of their lir.«Jt happy and their second unhappy slati*-; 
their sinless glory and their horrible piinisliinent. 

Far higher yet,— immeasurably higher, — in the divine Messiah, the Olu- 
dicnee i.s the grace, the glory, and the happiness of his Being ! 

TAI.UOYS. 

Cod is the C’reator and Upholder — i^atan, the Ib.'stroj’or. God is the riglit- 
fiil Monarch of the Universe, unassaihibly seated on his everlasting 1’hiMne. 
Satan e.vcr attempts Usurpation, and is ever baffled. 

J*ride. is the inward Self- exaltation of a Creature. Observe that /Cjaifafion 
i.s pn>])er raising from a lower degree bold to a higher d(‘-greo, not before 
held. Cotl is eternally the Highest a state which precludes the idea, 
strictly spoken, of Exaltation. 

NORTH. 

Therefore, to Satan, as proud, is opposed the Self humiliation of the Son — 
whom God tliereupon exalts. 

Fridc, in Satan, coiisidered as undue ^Q\{-c.raltaiion^ stands (wdien we fol- 
low out the opposition in which he stands to God) opposed to due^ legitimate, 
rightful height, or Supremacy, Sovereignty. Satanic Pride is undue sclf- 
cxaltation, at the heiglit, in the Creature. 

Bnt this, in the Creature, is a self-enthroning, a self- idolising, a self- 
deifying. 

6EWARD. 

The Creature depends upon the Creator. The Creature is bound to the 
Creator by a million of distinct relations. 

If you ask for One Relation, that shall contain all the others, it is this One^ 
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Dopeiuk'iicy. That is to that, so long as you own your dopeinloncv, 
.-o long is thero no truo relation that you can jleny. But, if yon deny your 
dependency, therewitli and therein yon deny nil your other true relations. 
’YWjirst motion towards (/. e. in the direction of—/, e. relating to) God, <>f 
jniile in tlic proud (Jreatnre, i.s the denial of tlrpcmlrncp Satan denies his 
dvpenthnnj. Ihiih in tiie /V/.s7— for he denies his Clreafion, and avers that he 
had never heard such a thing mentioned. And in the VivsvnU by renouncing 
his allegiance, o])L‘ning war, Ac. He denies the Greatnie's continual deriva- 
tion from the, Ch'eator, when he sa\s, (is if in the. Fuhur,) “our own right 
hand shah U ach vs highest deeds.” 

Nourn. 

If it should appear necessary to vindicate expn*'^sly and at length the 
•h.aracter which ha.s heon allinncd a.s one main character of the Paradise 
'.lanioly, that it is an lUfhK o-didartir Toeni, the proofs otlhr thcinse.lves to the 
liaiid more thickly than tliat they can easily he all gathered. 

M'hey are ImplicU and ErpHvit. I'lie hnpHeii or inferential Proof*, - 
Proofs iiuolved in tin* tenor of the displayed History, and which arc hy 
'•ctleciion to he drav. n out and unfohlcii — arc of several kinds, and, in each, 
of the highest description. 

'rims, the ]\rain Action of tlie Poem, or /he Fall of Man^ te.icli(*s us lhai 
the (ioodnes'' and Ilapjiiue.ss of the ("reaturc subsists in the iiuiolahle con 
lormity of his AVill to the holy Will ol the ('reator 'I’lius again ;-'The groat 
A(‘tion is indiirfici to this, Alain Action— that is to sn\, 77/e h'a!' of the Atu/cls., 
nhieli, hy an cjealv springing se((nen<cof Mora! l'aus<*s and pileols, brings 
on the 'reiuplation, and, too easilj', tln^ Seduction of Man— as hnidly incul- 
cates the .same suhlinie and all-compreheu<ling Ethical Truth. And thus 
'i”ain : 'I'li.-u Third //a/hes/ A<‘tioii, which is incorporated into the Main action 
-77/c Petit mption of l/'o// -• ])ro\ ided, in the (!»ninHel of God, as remedial 
to the fatal ('atastnijdie of the Fall, and, aee.onling to the re\ erentl> -daring 
iOpre.^entalioii of tlie Poet, as undert.iken in Heaven even ere tlio need that 
n.>ks for it has befallen in Paradise upon Earth — this awful AIyst<*ry of the 
Hivinr- interposing Grace irr<‘sistibly preaches tlie same solemn doctrine. 
Hell, and fairth, and Heaven prc»el.iim witli One X’oice “ f Meiivc*, Oh 
Child of’ (iu*-! and Heir of Immortality, cleave and eling inwardly, by thv 
'()\o— by tliiiie (»bediencc, oiity\ardly— to Hie ail wise ami all-rigliteous Will, 
ysiiich has called the A^'o^l(^; and their loh.ibifants inti* Being, and lias im- 
posed upon the vinlds, and upon those whii'h inhabit them, its bountiful and 
iphohling JavA\s! —O cleave and immoyabl} eliim to (hat Indy ami graeioiK 
U'ill, which the Angels forsook and tln‘\ fell’ - which Man desorleil, and 
tie fell'- -which Hie Son of Alan le.lfilled, and lb lified up fallen and lost, 
out nrne ! Man to the peace of (bnl upon thi.s Eartli, and to the boaoni 

of (iod in llca\en ” 

SF.W ,\ UP. 

Such, e\]>lici5ly wmaled. is tin* admonivlimeiu, grave, and higdi, which con- 
tinually peals amidst the majestic and profound harmonies of this consecrated 
Poem - -the admonishment Hu* most loudly, the most distinctly heard. 

i.M noY.-, 

Milton n-iwe.'Jeiif.s inordinate Pride, or the tenn»er, in CYcess, of inwaini .self- 
exaltation, as the chief clement in the personal character of Satan ; yet the 
great Aichaiigel has maintained lii.s Oiiedicnce to tlie Almighty iving. 
The ojiinioii of wrong done to himself, of an imposed liuiniliation in another’s 
saltation exasperating his liauglity self-idolatry, first rouses him into active 
disloyalty and rebellion, ami to tlie desire and endeavour of disposseR.sing the 
Monarch of Heaven, and reigning in lii.s stead. 'Plic open outward war 
wliicli vSatan is represented as waging with .'^eu.sible weapons and armoury, 
wdtli innnmerable spirits handed in confederacy upon his part —the setting 
up liis owm throne in tlie north — the march across heaven— the, attempt, 
such as it is described, at invading the very throne of Omnipotenco — amongst 
other lights in wliich they may be conlemplated, may be contemplated 
in this light, namely, that the Outvvard expresses, depictures the Inward. 
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The proud Apostate Spirit, in conceivin'? offence and displeasure at God’s 
rule and ordinance, has already within his own mind rebelled against God — 
he has made his own Mind the field of an impious war. — We must conceive 
within his mind a sovereign throne erected, whereupon, — so long as He 
remained obedient, loyal, good, — the rightful Monarch sate, in undisputed 
supremacy. — From that Throne within his mind, as soon as Satan rebels, in 
will, God is dispossessed: — and on that internal usurped Throne the rebel 
now sits ; — in imtSgination, his own King, and his own God. That which 
outw'ardly he attem]»ts, and in wdiich outwardly he must fail : — that inwardly 
ho lias attempted— and in that — attempting it— inwardly He must succeed. 

XOUTIl. 

A Spirit created good and great lias voluntarily foregone its native inborn 
goodness, and, in consoquonce, involuntaiily foregoes its native inborn 
greatness. There is in t’.ie Gui verse but one finintain of all that is holy, 
divine, good, amiable or pure. — This left, avc drink troubled waters. Xo one 
can tell the alliances of wrong with w'rong. Truth, justice, good-will —alone 
arc magnanimous. He who has been show'u at the highest of sclf p<'wer, 
— of intellectual strength — of empire over spirits —of their willing idolatry, 
w'hich e.\toIs him eipial to the Highest in Heaven, — He is gradually brought 
down low, lower, lowx'st— by voluntaiy and imposed luimiliation : — self- 
incarnate in bestial slime— turned into a monstrous serpent on bis belly prone, 
and hissing amongst hissing. Has -Milton in painting the fallen Archangel 
clianged his hand, and checked his pride? He lias delineated for oiir admi- 
ration 5 he has delineated for our scorn — for our jiity, also. 

TAi nov.s. 

One meaning pervades the d<‘liaoation. 'Fho pride wdiich alienates Satan 
from God, alienates him at last from hini^df —Me is wicked, and the ways 
of wickedness are crookctl and creeping. The liangliticst of si/irils in seeking 
to revenge his jn.st punislimont .stoop.s t«) the lowest abasement. A great 
lesson is written on the front of this great revolution. A mind has let go 
of its only strongh(»ld, and it slips lower and low^er. We have seen a 
Spirit exalted in the favour of tin* Creator; -high in rank, ‘strong in power, 
rich in gifts, radiant wiili ghny, seated in blis.s : — ami the same cast down 
into misery and into di-lioiiour. 'Flic Cause i‘S that ho ha^ deserted Obcdiene<‘ 
and Lo\ e. 

Noirnt. 

jriiis is not a picture removed to a distance from ns, to be loolvi'd at with 
wonder. Tt is a lesson for each of us. 

Can wc not imagine the Foot himself telling us tliis? 

Can w’e not raise our thoughts, to fancy ^Milton drawing the moral of his 
astonishing picture? 

“ You are Spirits,” lie might say f<> us — the creation of the same hand. 
Heavenly gifts are yours, and heavenly favours ; and iiolwdtiistandiug the 
fall of man, gleams, vestiges arc youVs of heavenly glory. To you the 
same choice is offm'cd of adheiiug, or of separating yourselves. In you 
Is the same ground of temptation, the. same dillicult}' of adhering, a mis- 
understood sdf-lnrc. Y^oii too arc tempted to enthrone self upon the 
usurped throne of the divine legislator. To obey the hnv of riglit— to follow 
out the law* of love, is only difficult because w'o. fcid, in every instance of 
being ^jailed upon so to do, that we are called upon to make .some sacrifice 
of ourselves. It is an crroi*— a mistaken feeling. Wc arc called iqion to 
sacrifice not ourselves, but a jursml hirliualion^ which self suggest.^. Make 
the sacrifice — obey, fulfil the law' that makes the claim upon you, and you 
will find that yon have relinquished a fidlacions, for a real good. Follow the 
false iucrmatioii, and you will find that instead of cnthVoiihig yourselves in 
the despite of Ileavcn’s King, you have begun to descend steps of endless 
descent. — Be "warned by terrible example.” 

TAT.nOTS. 

We sec of maiiVnid some that are lifted up in power and exalted by their 
native pow’Crs — mighty minds holding ascendancy over other minds — Kings 
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— Coiir|ttorors— Philosophers— sitting upon Ihc tliroiics of the Earth, or u])ou 
intellectual thrones. To them there is the same liazard. There is the same 
inward solicitation of j^ride — the same impulse to solf-idolatry. They 
would usurp — would extend power. Adversaries of God and Man — ami 
knowing themselves for such —the madness of Ambition seizes upon their 
liearts, and on they go. Tliey seek Kxaltation—they find abasement. TIio 
frilse aggrandisement which they have laboured to accpiire may or may not be 
wrested from them. Put assuredly the in\\ ard abasement will hold on its 
appointed way. 

Their end is high, but their means will lv‘ low. Ambition disjoined from 
good is divorced from true greatnes'?. The consciousness of right aims alom* 
sustains the genuine self-respect of the mind, struggling its way through the 
obstacles wliich the strife of human atlairs present'^. One law— one principh* 
— one rule of action— takes dominion of the spirit uhich has siirrendercd itself 
to the allurement of a sellish ambition It has One JMotlo— one war-cry — 
“ To .suem'di " — The character of the moans can no longer be a rea&oii for 
declining them — and the proudest ofAlcn stoop the lowest. 

If we read the History of hiimankind, we see this in the slaves to the lust 
of earthly empire in tlie sl.nes to the lust ufrmiown. 'I'liey sntl'er a 
double change from tlio liigher and bettei iiatine given them. They ln\e 
hardened themselves again.'it shame. They harden tlunnselves too against 
])ity.--Wh.it docs tin', inisc'ry whieli hr strews in his patli troiibh* the 
fatuous eniaptnot His ehaiiot- wheels ciiish umler them the gardens Of 
huuiaiiit} — He rides over luinum liead^ - Ami what does it coneea'u him who 
U'^es the high gifts of intelligeneo not for extending the useful dotmiins of 
Ijinnan kmiwl<;dge,- but for aggrandi.dng l)is own name — what docs it eon- 
ccrii him though, to i)laut his proud lepulaiioii, and multiply the train of his 
lulherenls, he must pull down iiea\enward hopes, in million.s of human hearbiV 
— that he must wither iu them the llowers of the aileclious? — that he must 
\'rnsh the sacred virtues, which repose upon received belief? -The liero of 
Inlidelily reetdls jh little from these conse»piences of his fame as I he liero oi 
a thousand battle-lields. 

Noniii. 

There is withal a Pride, which, whilst dwelling with the mind, is rebellion. 
Tliere is a Pride ut the Grealure, wdii(,h reluctantly acknowledges, wliiih 
ictuses in acdviiow ledge, beiietits dciived Iroiii the ('leatur. 

'iAia;o\>. 

Yes; sclf-contradictoiy as the mood oi mind si-eins, theie is a temper in 
man, which may be, certainly recogniseil, that throws olf the obligation of 
gratitude and tlie belirf of* (i<‘jH‘ndence. 'riiu.'s, tin* feeling of Pride in intel- 
lectual talents iinidies that he who is in this way pioud, \iew\s his talents, in 
a measure, as originally his owm. He refers them to Iiiinsi lf, ami m»t l)e}oml. 
if he looked at them as given, there woubl be an end of Pride, which would 
give way to the sense of heavy responsibility. 

Nuinii. 

AVI) at a great jiassage in iSIilloii is that debcii])tive of 

TAI.nOYS. 

TIjjoii a day of the heavenly year the Almightv Father, upon liis Holy 
IMoniit, before the assembled Angels, iiiaiiilc'.ts the Sim— proclaims the Son, 
the head over all I'lincipalilies and Powers, anil requires to be paid him 
accordingly the homage and obcilieiicc of the whole angelical host. The 
whole aiigelie.il Host pay, as required, llieir liomagc. But not all gladl} and 
sincerely. One of the highest Archangels — if not the highest — whose 
heavenly i.amc i.s heard no more— but upon Kartli and in Hell he is called 
Satan and l^iucifer— envies and revolts iu heart at this new vicegercncy. He 
intends riibcllion : — beguile.s the next Angel in authority under him, and with 
him, pretending a command from the celestial King, withdraw'S the legions 
tvho are bound in service to his hierurcluil standard into tlfc noitherii quarter 
of Heaven. AVith such, precision does Milton dare to imagine, even in the 
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highest, the scenes and procedure of his Poem. There the false xirchangt l 
proposes to his followei’s that they shall resist the ordinance imposing a now 
reign over them. Tlic followers thus addressed arc one third part of the 
whole celestial host. One Seraph resists — refuses to forego his original, 
proper allegiance, and flies back. The rest march in arms against the Mount 
of Clod. 'I’liey are encountered by an efpial number of the faithful Angels. 
Two days the fight rages in the celestial fields, 'fhe second of the two cla\s 
closes the unequal, hopeless conilict. The Alessiah goes forth to war; and 
tlie rel>cllious angelical multitude are )>recipitaled from tlie verge of Heaven 
into the fiery pit of Hell, newly created, and yawning to receive the va\’.- 
quished and cast-out numbers without nimibei* from their unimaginable fall. 

:n’0!;'i 11. 

What, according to Miltoji, is I'lideV Milton’s answer is in on<‘ word 
Satan aspires to hit upon the Throne of (lod. Then 111 angel or in man thei- 
is but one meaning of tlie word Pride. He unseats (lod, and sets np an- 
other — namely, ISelf— iu hih place. The compaiison of Man’s Sin to Satan's 
is hy Milton distiin tly aflirmed. The Alrnight}” says — 

“ MiiH ih>oft, 

Hisloyal break.-i his fealty, and sina 
Agaiiiht the liigli aiipremacy i»f hca\on, 
j / y/tv/ / « '/ i f odh " 

1 suppose tlie meaning to ho universally applied to man’s transgression - 
namely, to break a law' is virtually to s(‘t aside the Lawgiver, and to leglsIaU 
for yourself. Thi; aet may, indeed, ho more or less conscious, wilful, rellec- 
tive ; may more or less mfiy/// .'^i^'ge and defiance to lleTiven. Proud Sin n/o.sf, 
intf fids thin ] and even the Sin of Pride, simply as conslitiited in the Will, 
ere going Ibrtli into ai tion. 1 understand lliat moral otfences, into whicli 
impetuous passions hinry, howevei iindeliherated, and alLhoiigh they intenn' 
siiiildy the gratification of ilesiros, and cannot w'(dl he said to include a proud 
scorn of the laws that they breid< — for there is often more rash oblivion ol 
than still-necked oviposit Ion to (he laws broken --^et partake of the character 
condemned in Satan , and Muul('nined in man aL«) hy thei:e words put int* 
the mouth of the Almighty. Lvei*} the most thoughtless and reckless breach 
of a law' sets a>id<' (he. Law'giver, and UMirp-« !egi.‘'latloii to the law -breaker 
Tlie law-hreaker makes his ow 11 law . No doubt, however, there are more 
heedful «)ireiulers. 'riicre an; llm.-'O wlio look tin* law in the lace, and with 
impious hardness of heart, and wilfully approaching (.loil, bitak his law^ 
'I’liey are proud dinners. 

T vr.nov'-!. 

In the Seventh — the Hook of the C’leatioii— wc are told 

“ Tho VV’'orld w'as inrule for Man, and Man for Cod." 

This is not so much perceptive or demonstrative as it i.s enkindling : a dear 
and near tie — elatiiin hy consciousness of a liigh purpose in his Creation, 
and gratitude for the hive which tliu.'» ennobled him in creating him. If ho 
reverences iiimsclf he is hound to a Creator, who.se designs in him are thus 
expounded, lielated liereto, hut diMinit, and more incidental, is tlio Philo- 
sophy of i\Iairs nature, propounded by Raphael, who nev'ertheless propound;- 
as if upon divine revelation made to hiin.^elf at the moment. This philosophy, 
delivered iii three word-, appears to me exceedingly sublime, and profoundly 
true. 


There wanted yet the master-work, the end 
Of all yet uojie a ereatuiv who, not prone 
And hruti' a.s other iieatiire-, hut endued 
A\'ith sanctity of reason, might erect 
1 1 i.s .stature, and n plight with front serene 
(loverii the re-,!, .«elf-know'ing ; ami from thence 
Ma^nainiuons to corre-ipoml with lieaven, 

Hut grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
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Diiafcmls, thither with Iiciirt, auil voice, ami e^'es 
Directed in de\otion, to adore 
An<l worship (Jod supreme, who made him chief 
or all his woiks.*' 

IFcrt* Milton describes i\I:in as being — 1 . Self-hwwimj. That is the root. 
2. Tlioiice, great soulcd, and coinnuinieatiiig' with Heaven. Thonco also 
acknowledges himself as dependent. 4 . Still thenee grateful for the good. 
0. Still thenee adoring, prai'.ing, 0 . From hi.s height of Doing — as chief of 
(lod's works here below. 

'nI.WAKO. 

Ifr /{noiri, himself. 

That is to say, he knows the God-like and God-allied and God- tending 
in hi^ nature. 

He knows his Nature as exalted — as ca]mble f</r di\inc comuinnions and 
'nllnenei's, aspirations, joys, desir(‘>. 

And knuA\ing this, In* boldly cherishes these desires and joys —aspires t(^ 
tin so communions. 

Vs Milton sa>s, he is-- 

“ rmtii thenee 

Mjgiijiiinious to eorre'pouil with ib-aveii " 

NmUIII. 

Ihit kno\\ing himsell, he knows himsidf weak — nnable to create — unable 
to liirniidi Ills own good. Hence 

itut giMtefu! i*> :iekuowh‘<Ii'e wUeuee hi^ gotul 
Deseeii'l^. ’ 


W AIM). 

And why should seif-kuowle<lge ediUM* <jiulibi<le from deiieiidence. V 

I imagine, because seU-kriowledgo includes tlio distinet inlilhnvnee of 
//>s o)rn itifod, lint he cannot Know hi^ ow n highest good —eaimot really 
nnderst.ind his happiness, and be migiatefnl. How can ymi to the (iiver ot 
Lo\'‘ be ungiMteful lor the gift of Lonc.''- -it you know truly the, liappiue,-^-^ of 
lose - /. < know' 3U')m>elf as a vSpiiit endowed ior loMiig — and know' him for 
ilie gi\er Jt would he u ''ell-» outiadieiion in iSinul. 

M'W VUP. 

Ami why do yon, fhe self-knowing, adoic and pr.iise V 

I litiiik that Million exprer^MS this— • 

‘‘ 'riiilher wall) heart') ami hamb :ijnl eye“, 

Direeied in ikMutieu b) aih»re, 

Who itia<le him < hiet 

or all 111?) w’ork'i.'’ 

xoiiiii. 

A-i if tin- dlset'rnment of ins own eonstitnlion as chief of croation peculiarly 
summoned him to .leknow ledgi' with adorathm e., with awful ccslaey of 
admiriiig---t!iT; (hmstitulor. Is it not a high, stjlemn, sublime, triu‘ thought, 
ilial Mail's diseeriimeiit of his own exaUmluess, uninediately and with din*cf- 
i'iipuUi', cairie,s him God-ward — as on the. summit of a high hill }ou are 
next he 1 veil, or seem to be next it? 

'l Ai no vs. 

This pas.'age beginning — 

“ 77 /''/v icnufed yet the MaDter-work.” 
contains an undoubted imitation of Ovul 

“ .Saiietiiis Ilia aiiiiual, Ac. 

Ifcrxt," 0 

And Ovid’s Is surprisingly noble — for /to/i— the SanhuL'i alone is quite 
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enough. That is the heatlicii contemplation of Man. How many of iis Know 
ourselves and our fellows as holy? Nevertheless, Milton makes that which 
was high and impassioned — logical, comprehensive, and sublime. 

SlOWAHl). 

Sanctity of Keason is hallow'cd and Iw/‘*>wing Intelligence. It is implied 
that in the best and truest actions of our understanding, there is an 
alHux of Deity, and that, as liacon says, we arc akin to Clod by our 
Spiiits. 

Nojj ni. 

Well alluded to. 

lALnOYS. 

"I'lic sublime passage, which describes Man’s cioatlon, besides the 
moral influence and incitement of its main beaiing— that Man is “the 
end of all yet done” — that he is made in tlie likeness of (lorl — tlial 
here only the. Father is distincth' and especially announced as consult- 
ing and co-operating with tlie Son--besides the call that is thus made upon 
IMan to revere and guard the Spirit implanted in him — and besides the 
formal pr<‘cept with wl/ich it conclude**, incnicaling compliance with the 
sol(! prohibition, is, in the following respict, also remarkable, when we 
look for testimonies to the frame of mind in which the Jhjoni was written. 
To wit: The ])assage appears to embosom, in a very lew words- in 
half-a-<lozen verses— an entire sy>tem of Ktliics in the germ, (U- genei.ii 
thought. Milton appears to la} as its basis the faeiilty which INlan po;>- 
sesM’S of SiiJ-Knou'idae^ which he seems nearly to identity with Ueasnn. 
Ileiice, very loftily, but \t ry summarily, lie deduces the general moiel 
condition of i\[an, and his highest, that is to .say, his ndigioiis ol>ligatiu’.e'. 
We must undeistainl, no ilonbt, that the other interior obligations aie to 
be similarl} dediuaal. IJut the bare fact, that I\Ii)l(/ii so ptuns (and so 
coinjKMuliousl} ) this high and eomprehen''ive .s))eeiilation in a striking 
manner, attests the temper of thinking in wdiieh the, v, hole Poem has been com- 
posed. In sucli a fact w'C niiequivtx ally read that which has been repeatediv 
bore airinned upon all kinds of evidence,— that the Panoiisr Lost wa^, to 
Milton the depobitoiy (within room at once confined and ample) for his life- 
long studies; and in piuticular, that, holding the olUce of a Poet at the 
highest —that is to .say, seeing in iweiy one upon uIkm'i the liigh faculties ot 
Poetry are bestowed, a solenni and inissloped IVaeher to Mm, iMilton hoped, 
in this great Poem, to acNpiit himself of this re.spon''ibilily*laid upon his unn 
JSiiirit. 

xoiair. 

In the Kingdom of (lod's Ko\e, to fibey liim and to promote hnpiiiness is 
one ami the same thing. To disolx'y him aa<l to d« &troy happiness is one 
ainl the same Ihiiig. If it weie possible for a finite lanng to sia; the eois- 
scipicnecs of bis actions as (Jod sees them, lie would ])orforni ])recisely the 
same actions, wliether be aiiiud at angiiienling to tlie ntmo.'.t the welfare of 
(ioil’s Creation, or endeavoured to the utmost to conforn his action.s to 
Cod’s Will. 

SEW'Ann. 

Unable to penetrate consequences, .sboiild ho have access to know' (ioJ's 
Will — he will by this means have a sale rule of efreeiiiig that wdiich the 
right, loving dioposition (»f his Mind desires, but winch his imiierfect fore- 
sight Alisablcs him from accomplishing by bis uwm computation of results. 

lAI.ItOVS. 

Nor is it unreasonable to say that nations iinvisitixl by God’h Word have 
access to know', in some imperfect ineasnie, his AVill — and to use it for 
their guidance— ^ul that they have done so ; — for all the nobler nations, 
and perhaps all the nations — or all, with few o.Ncoptioiis — at least those high 
Gentile nations wlio have left us their own liearts disclosed and recorded in 
waitings, Inivc witnessed, as follow's : — ^^rhe> Invc regarded the ]>riinary Affec- 
tions by wliUh tbe^ family is boiiiu^ together within itself — and those alToc ■ 
lions by which a nation is bound as a brotherhood within itself— as Divine 
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Liuvii speakinfj in tlicir bosoms. Yet more solemnly tlie^' Iiave acknowledged 
tlic voice of Conscience, dividing llight from >\'rong, in each man's inner- 
most Ilioughts, as a divine oracle., shrined in the hiiniaii heart. 

les, I alboys ; their Orators, their Historians, their Vhiloso]diors, their 
loots, tiieir iVlythologios, and their Altars, witness to the fact of their having 
thus apprehended themselves to live iiiuler a Hi\inc Ccgi^lation. 

NOIJTTI. 

y\ hen, thcretore, not i<lly and pros-imptnously arrogating to tlieanselvcs to 
divine jind calculate eoiisiM, lienees rmioved from their funlties, they did, in 
simplicity ot soul, tollow out the bidilings of tlie.^e lioly cluiriths, and the dic- 
tates ot this inwardly prophesying monitor, they were so far, in the li^d:! 
and in tlie eye ol Reason — viutuoi s. They did so f.ir- if m* may dare ^o 
highly to pronounce— conform them.solves to (;ud’.s vill. 'Tliej did thi-, 
designing-. even in tlic dim light in whi. h ihev walked -to do this. Ami s.I 
lar eontonning themselves, alter their imperfect apprehension, to his law, , 
they w'crc so lar producers ol ha]»piness. Their conformity— their jiroduetion 
of human hnpiiiiio.s.'’, and their virtue — flowod in one iliaiiiiel — weie one am! 
the same stream. 

M’W 

J*,veii Ihic solemn coiniction, which seem,^ to carry its ow'ii e\i(lcuci‘ in it''i‘ir, 
derives coiilirmation Irom weighinif the eonucctiou of human lia]))>iMess with 
human action.^j. Tim feelings which enrry ns to accept imidicitly, and without 
the suggestion <jt a doiiht, the W ill of (lod as th<' law" of oar actions, are in 
themsclies prim ipal source-’ of Ilappiiics^- the Ohedionce itself is tlic tinm-.-t 
ami only secure toumliUioii ot JIaiipiness. He. whose will we arc to obey i.i 
the Sole («iver of Happiness, And it we could iK'giu w'ith searching our ow n 
Reiug into its depths — the law’s ot Hapjiiuess whic.li we .'-hoiild there di.scover 
^sould point out to us, as tim ellectual and ludailing sources, and tlic iicee- 
saiy condition ot h,ippin<*ss, tliose ijualities of action, wliioh wo know' as the 
immutable attributes of the I)i\iiic Will— Tiuth, Jmdice, Holicc.-s, U\e. 

Nou rir. 

'riio ]M()r;d Xature. of jVIau is to be regardiul as souk thing which may ri^i 
from vciv low' to very lilgh degrees Ami what is manitestl\ trim of it in 01m 
state may not be as inanifestlj' true nf it in anotlior. 'I’o umlerstaml it, my 
dear friends, wc miul regard it in its iloare-t aj.proachos to piu-fcction. From 
tliat obseiwatioii of it, we must eiidea\our to establish jiriucijiles, and dedma* 
Rules, w'liich wc nia) ho. able afteiuvards to ajijily to Judging of its interior 
states. We cannot e'jually expect, from observing it.s MilVnor state, s, to liii l 
the rule thai wilt enable ns to compK-heiid its highest. 

.sj.w'.\j:i>. 

My riccoptor tCMchelJi w'cll. 

NOKTII. 

Tim highest Moral State of the Human Mind i.s iimiuestionably that in 
W'hicii it kiiow's Deity, in his peifeeiions ; in wlihh his Know n lauv is adopted 
as the express and siiprenic Raw' of Life; — in which the allcctions ilim towaid.-j 
him arc strong, puie, full, habitual ;-~iii which all the other alleciions, nmlci 
subordination to these, are directed, each in due degree, towards its due 
ohject : and in whic.li Conscience is known, as a declaicr of the Divine W’llI, 
wdicii other testimony is silent, is revered as such, and holds authoiity .siitli- 
cient to decide the choice W'hcnevtr the Will fluctuates in its Obedience to 
its highest ulVection.s, 

'I’ALIlOYS. 

From this state, W’hich is that to wdiich e\ cry human being is bomid to 
aspire, you 'vould deduce grounds of Judging of those ^inferior moral condi- 
tions w'hich tend to the attainment of this highc.st ? 

XOUIII. 

I would ; and it w'Hl be found tliat thc.-e arc moral, either because they 
b-''ar an imperfect and broken rcscmblaucc to this state, or be^*aiisc they liu\*e 
a visible tcmlom^y towards.it. 
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TAJ.BOYS. 

Believing, then, that the Human Soul only reaches the fulness of its nature, 
and the exultation of its .powers, when it Knows itself in the presence of God, 
when it loots up to Him, and endeavours, not in hidden thought merely, hut 
in action and life, to adore His Will, we must not allow as imssessing the 
same excellence, and participating in the same Nature of Morality, any state 
in which wc cannot discern footsteps of the same Deit^, whore the breath ot 
the same spirit cannot he felt? That, on the other hand, wc embrace with 
adection, and with moral anticipation, whatever seems even remotely to l)c 
animated with this iullucucc, and to tend to this reaiiliV 

Nonrii. 

Ves. To an observer looking in this spirit upon the affairs of men, there 
will be no didiculty in aj^proving and condemning those who, in tin; same light 
its he himself enjoys, couluvni to or contemn what he acknowledges as the 
highest Law*. The two extremes of virtue and crime f.iil distinctl}' and deci- 
sively under the test w'hich he rocognHe.*^. The natuie of tlie merit, the 
nature of the Guilt, of those who in the liighest degree conform to this l^aw' 
and oftlio.se who most aiulachuisly trample nium it, cannot be iiii.-^laUen. 

.SKW'AUO. 

liiit between these Iher.^ are inlinitc ilegrees, to which it may often b. 
extremcl} dilUcult to apply the same rule of Moral Kstimation. 

NOiri II. 

Alas! ala.s ! He tvlio look.s forth from himself with the vi(*ws of human 
peideciioii wliich I have dcscribetl, must regard tlie worM w'ith sorrow and 
compassion, perceiving how much the great body of mankiiul aie de]>art'-d 
lioin the happiest and litte.st condition of their nature — how they are bi'coim- 
immersed in passions and juirsuits whicli disguise Irom their own knowlcdgi 
the very capacities of tlieir being, and degrailc and dc.^troy their jiowers by 
withholding from them even the pro.>>pect of their original destination ! 

Such must, indeed, la* his melancholy view of mankind at large, comparin' 
theui, a^ he needs nn.-^t do, witli the, idea ol that i“\cellence of whicli they jua 
capable, and which thev ouglil to attain. 

Nonrii. 

Blit when lie de^eeiuls from that height of coni nmplat ion, ami, mixing will, 
them, makes himself more imimati* with their actn.il c()nditu»n, In* will U>,ik 
on them in >omc (l<*grce in adiffciciit liglit ; for, n>\ good Si'ward, he v. ill 
llieii consider, not '‘‘o much what they mud of pinfcction. as llu'-'C tnidr/n /rs 
lou'anh it, wliich arc still acluall3' nnde.strovaid among them, and v\hicli arc 
ctmtimially found c\i‘rtiiig theni.'^clvcs —with irregular impuhsos, imlced, uml 
with imcertaiii and varialile direction; but wliich still do exert tle'insclve-', 
throwing gleams over human nature of its true happiness, and maintaining b' 
^lan, in the midst of all his errors, the name and dignity of a i\Ioral Jleing. 

T Vf HOYS. 

Methinks, sir, what would appear to such a iVIiiid most grateful and con- 
solatory in the mid'st of tlie aberiations of the human '^oul, and of its daik- 
iie.ss as to the knowleilge of its GMiii’f Go»)d, must be the sight of Lliot.c 
beautiful Affections which till the hearts of human bi-ings tow'ards one 
another, and the observations of tlic workings of that CoiHcience, which in its 
mysterious intimation.s admoni.shes men of their departure from the Eternal 
Law’s, tliough the3' know not w iionce the voiee comes, nor how" profound is 
its sigiiiticance. In these groat and pure affections, ami in the n'ctitnde of 
coiulnct thus maintained, lie would recognise the fnltilling of that Divine 
Will, ill liarmouy wdtli which is all Good, and in revolt from which is all 
Evil. To him, thcn,*thc Human Will w'ould apiicar thus far to maintain its 
conformity with the Divine : and he w'ould witness Obedience to the Univer- 
sal Law, although those who Inltilled it did but imperfectly understand their 
own Obedience, or conceive to what authority it was paid. 

• NOKTIl. 

If the great natural Aflections were made at iirst in perfect harmony w ith 
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the AfVectiuiis of Religion, tliey will still boar that character. Ami they ilo 
so, for they still ai)pcar to ns in themsolvos pure and holy. If that is their 
oliaracler, then their very ])re.seii(*c in the soul will be in some degree a re-'to- 
i-.'itioii of its own purity and holiiies'i. And thi.s al'-o is nnivorsally felt to Lo 
ti’iie : to such a degree that, most strongly to describe tho.'^e f ■clings, wo apply 
to them terms derived from the language of religion. Wo call those ties 
'.icied . wo call tho‘5e dmies Piety. Thc^' re-indnee upon the Soul that purer, 
hftier nature, whieli the ordinary eourse of the, w(n*ld has troubled ; and in 
doing 'JO, they not only bring thelMiiid into a StsUe which i.s in liarnnuiy with 
tile Divine Daw, but Ihe^' do, to a certain degree, begin Religion in the 
Soul. This intimate eoinicction bi'tween the stronge^Jt Irelings of the heart 
litid its holiest thoughts, discovers itself when the whole heart is wrung by 
the calamities to which through those feelings it lies open. When tll(^ hand 
of Death ha.s rent in one moment Irom foinl aiVcetion the happiin‘ss of years, 
and seems to have hdV to it no other lot upon lO.irth than to bleed ami 
mourn, then, in that desolation of the sjiirit, are di.scuvered what arc tin' 
soviet poAveis which it bears within itself, out of which it can derive consola- 
tion and jjcaee. Tin* Miml, lorn by such a strobe from all those interior 
liumaii symjuithies which, we‘ik ami p(*werless when companal to its owm 
snrnnv, can atlord it no relief, Imns itself to that Sympathy which is wdthout 
bounds. Ask of the forlorn and widowed heart wlmt is the calm which it 
linds in thosi^ liouift of scciet thought, which are wilhdrawm bom all eyesV - 
ask what is that hhblen }irocess of \atni<’, by which (Jiief has i(*d it on lo 
dii\(»ti<my That at tract it»u of the Soul in \is uttcuuost (iarthly di-tress to a 
source of coiisuLirhm resmue from Karth, not to be ascribed to a Di.-positiuu 
toMibstiiuti one emotion tor am>tlier, as ii it lio]M‘d to lind relief in di'-pelling 
.Old blotting out tin ’sain pas.-iun w ith w liieh it labomed bcloio ; but, in the. 
\fr> coiistitiitLoii of the Soul, the cMjiacities ol iiiimnu and of divim, alVeetioii 
.!)V linked tv>gcllM'r ; .iml it j> tin* very depth of ID’ passion that leads it over 
from the one to Ihi' tnh<‘r, Nor i-- its ronsolalitm Ibrgeilnlness. lint that 
alfcetion which was woumhal becomes evt u more deep and tender in tln‘ mhDt 
of the calm which it attains. 

SI vv ,vui» 

• Assuredly sucli a spectator of Imman nature as wc have imagim'd emdd 
not be imlitfcient to such a temtciicy (*{ ilic.^e natural emotion.^. Ile tmdd 
m»i ob.^erv'e with uncoiicein tweii the na-ccat streaKs ot light, the dawning of 
.! p.'ligiou- iniiul. He would call liial tba.o wiiich, tliomdi it had m» distinct 
.1)1-1 r-oiisi loll . relcrencc to aiiDidng aliovt* tin; I’.arth, did mI. bv tin* veiy 
pPiMi-alion it made in the Soul lor tin* '-eceplion of oomcLhiiig inoie- holy, 
\ iiidi^,.ale to it" -If a lie.iveuly oiiirin. 

Noii’l II. 

Kven the Ancients, cta.lcinplaling tliat Power In the Mind which jmiges 
'O ."iipremelv of Righl ami ^^'^•o^g, could tall it nothing else* than :i (but 
vviihin us. lie then who, iu tin- h'glicst light of knowledge, (amtcmplates the 
human mind, vvill be yet, more ’l>ongly iin])ie"sed vvith this SvNtnriv ot the 
i Nni.seience. which allWted even minds Ivingumlci much darkncs.s and abase- 
ment. ami tlii'i-cfoic alienated from such pciccptious. Jle uiidonbtcdiy w ill 
jegard this principle as a part of original Religion not vet extinct in the .Soul: 
will, as sueli, e"tccni ami revere it; ami cmiceiving the liighest pert>‘ctinii ol 
iiiiman ualiin* to cun"ist in its I'liown antlwilh*d I unlormily to tin* Divine 
AVill, will regaril vviih kindred feelings even this imp<*r(ect and iineoTiseioiis 
eonlbrmity to that Liw, which is thus raaintainml by the human spirit, reso- 
lutely and proudly struggling, hi the midst of its errors, ag.uu.st u vet deeper 
fall. 

I M.nOYs. 

* And, sir, it must bo remembered that, as Die degrees of moral goodness 
are dillerent in the various disjiosiiimi.s aiad actions of men, tliough they all 
bill under the deseriptiou of one morality ; |so, too, the feeling of moral appro- 
bation exists in very ditlereiit dcgn*es in dilferent minds, Ahough iu all it 
bears a common name. . If the moral sensibility h not enlightened and 
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quicUcucd by those feelings which belong to its most perfect state, its judg- 
ments will be proportionally faint «aiid low. As in its virtue there is a lov, er 
virtue, which tends merely to a ffarmony with the Divine Will, so, in the 
judgment of virtue, there is a lower judgment, which implies no more than 
that he who judges has his own mind brought into a state in which there is a 
tendency to the same sacred and solemn apprehensions. 

JsOllTIl. 

The Moral judgments of men are vague and undefined ; but they arc accoui- 
panied universally with a solemn feeling: not merely of dislike — not, in the 
highest degree, of mere detestation and hate — not merely with re])roach and 
rcsciitnicnt for violating the benevolence, and invading the happiness of human 
nature; but there is a sensation o#aw'c accompanying the sentiment of con- 
demnation, whi' li visibly refers to something more than what is present to 
our eyes on the face of t he smiling or the blasted Earth. Among all nations, 
the abhorrence and j»uni&hment of eiinie has ahva3'S reference to some 
indignation that is coneeiAod of among higher 'powers. Their Laws are 
imagined to be nnder a holier sanction, and in their violated majesty 
there is a])])rehende(l to be something of the anger of oUendcd Deit}'. 
Hej)re the wrath of ihinii-hments, which have been conceived of as fulfilling 
1j(\u only displeasure ; and those who Inne inflicted signal lelribiitioiis ha\e 
imagined tijat they avenged their (lods as well as the broken laws of men. 

TAI.nOYS. 

This l«-eling of a snpeilnim.in authority present in the afiairs of men shows 
docLshely whal is the tendency, tn natural minds, of moral feeling, when it i.s 
aroused to its giealest Iieight; the season in which it may bo expected be.'-t 
to declare its own nature. 

Koin 11. 

Nor did thih awe of a superior pow'er present in the conscienci'S of men, 
and \iohiled there, discover itself solely in the ^ indications of piiuishinent ; 
but the great ads ol’ ^irtue akso led men to thoughls above humanity; nor 
did tli(*y otherwise eoneelvi* of the impulses of the mind, in the noblest actions, 
than as inspirations bom llie <li\init3\ 

SKWAin*. 

These opinions and view's liavc inevailed in nations ignorant of religion* 
but ill whose jiowerfid nature the native senliinents of the human spiiit di-.- 
closed themselves in full force ; among whom, therefore, its actual leudeiKies 
may best be aseertained. 

NOTlTll. 

'Phe same truths, deojdy buried in human nature, may be recognised in 
different forms wdierever its voice speaks in its strength. Jf one pcojdc ha\e 
belie\cd that Ernies rose from their infernal beds to dog the steps of the, 
murderer, wandering ujioii the Earth, others, from the same souicc t»f pnber- 
natural feeling, ha\ c believed that Ihcbod^'^ would bleed afresh at his approach, 
and that his ima])peased ghost w^ould haunt the place w'hcre Guilt had driven 
it out from life. 'Plie veiy euueejitioii of such crimes dilates the spirit to eoii- 
ceptions of the unseen powiM-s which reign over human life, which w'alk imper- 
ccived uniuiig the paths of men, and which arc iiniversalh' believed to be 
enemies or ]mnishcrs of liiiinau wdekedness. If the liistoiy of superstition 
might be tuhl at large, it Avould represent to us the conscience of man laid 
open ly his Jniagination, and would disclose, in fearful pictures, the reality of 
that connection which subsist.^ in our nature between the apprehension of 
Good and JCvil in the soul of man, and the apprehensions cognate with it of 
a w'orld of invisible power, of which it is the eternal law' that Good is re- 
quired, and Evil hated and pursued. 

TALIlOYS. ^ 

These evidences attest that, even among those who have the least kuow'- 
ledge of Religion, whose judgments arc least moulded by its spirit, there is 
an inseparable connection between Conscience and Religion ; that its strong 
emotions ahvayt carry the soul to those conceptions which arc most akin to 
its powers. 
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NOttTir. 

If, under the circumstances which produce the strongest feeling, such a ten- 
dency shows itself distinctly and in rcmarkahle forms, then, under all circum- 
stances, there will be fainter and more indistinct perception of this tendency? 

SKWAIID. 

Kveu so, sir. 

NORTH. 

For this is the nature of the human Mind. Our feelings are not always 
determined by distinct thought ; but there is a sort of presaging faculty in 
the soul, by which it foresees whither its own conception tomls, and /rc/s, in 
anlicipaUon of those thoughts, into which the iniaginalion would run if it 
W'crc left free. 

.sF.WAliD. 

1 am not sure, sir, that I fidly iindcw^tand you. 

NOJM II. 

"J^hii'i certain strains^’ thought are fcJt to be joyous or solemn when they 
fire baiely touched, aiuHn tlic ready sensibility, feeling begins to arise, tljough 
no ideas are yet distinetlj^ present to wliicli such feeling titly belongs. The 
mind shudders or is gladdened at tlie distant jaiiggf;sli«)n of wli.'it it know s, if 
pursued, would .•'hake it willi horror, or till the blood with Joy. 

lALIlOYS. 

lOvory human being must luive had such CKpononcc. 

NO urn. 

'riiis is a fact of our nature too w'cll understood by flmso whose mind 
labours with any store of fearful or bitter recollection, into winch tliey dread 
to look. The appi<»aeh to some place hideous to the memory, produces the 
shivering of honor before it is beliehl ; and even within the spiiit, in like 
manner, tlie apiiroacli to tho>e dark places <»f tliought w here unsootlied siw- 
nnvs lie buried, startles the mind, and waiim it to tmn the .stei»s of Ihouglit 
another ivay. 

^ATa;OA^‘^. • 

Tlic feeling that ‘‘that ivay madness lies;” and the recoiling from it, 
tlirough a forefeeling of the ])ain wdiieh lies in the thoughts that might arise, 
is eoinuioii to all strong passion that has held long possession of the mind. 

NORIII. 

A similar state is known in these imitations of passion, the ivorks of art; — 
Music has power over u'-', not b^' the feelings which it i)roduces (h^tine.tly in 
th(‘ mind, hut by (Imkc many deep and pasviouuic feeloigs wJo’eli it barely 
touches, and of which it raises up, therefore, troin moiiiont to moment, obscure 
and undefined anticipations. In Painting, the Jiiiaginatioii is most power- 
fully excited often not by wdmt is show^n, but by what is dimly indicated. 
What is shown oxliaii.sts and limits the feeMiig*^ (hat lu'long to if ; what is 
indicated merely, opens up an insight into a wdiole world (»f feeliug.s inex- 
liaustiblc and illimitsiblo. 

.SKWAUT>.* 

Such, indeed, is the nature of our mind ; and tliese are examples of a general 
piinciplc of tlurnght and feeling. 

NORTH. 

This capacity of the Mind to be affected in slighter degree, but in similar 
manner, by anticipated feeling, is to be noticed in respect to «// its more fixed 
and important emotions. It cntcis as a great element into all its moral 
judgments. The Jinlgment of right or wrong is quick and decisive, but is rather 
unfreqncntly atteiuled with very strong emotion. Those strongest einolious 
belong to rare occurrences ; for the greater part of life is calm. Put they have 
been felt, nevertheless, at limes ; so that the soul distinctly knows w hat is its 
emotion of moral abhorrence, and what its eninfioii of moral veneration. 
AVhcii lesser occasions arise, which do not put its feeling to the proof, it still is 
affected by a lialf-remembrancc of what those feelings have been : a slighter 
emotion comes over it— an apprehension of that emotion whieji w'onld be felt 
in strength, if it could be given w^ay to. Thus even the very name of crimes 
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affects the miiul with a dim horror, though the Imagination is still rcmolc 
from picturing to itself anything of the reality of acting them. Whatever 
great conceptions, then, arc so linked in actual Nature with our moral emotions, 
that under the passionate strength of these emotions they must arise, some 
slight shadow of the same conceplions, some touch of the feelings which they 
arc able to call up, will be present to the mind whenever it is morally 
moved. 

SKWAKI). 

Ay, sir, I now see the meaning— of the application— of all your discourse. 
If there is in the depth of our Nature such a connection between our ISIoral 
and our Keligious conceptions, that our moral feelings, when exalted or ap- 
palled in the highest degree, will assume a deeidedl} religious character, then 
even in their slightei alfeetiou the} will he touched, even from a distance, 
with that religious temper. 

Noirrii. 

And docs not this appear to be precisely the case 

si':wAr.i>. 

It docs appear that the two kinds of feelings are so connected, that in tin' 
strongest moral feeling Jicligioii is semsibl} ]jrcsent, and that in its wi'aker 
emotion there is a slight colouring of the same feeling— faint and indistinei 
indeed, but .such as to give to all onr judgments of right and wrong a some- 
thing of solemnity that is distinct from the ordinal y complexion of human 
allairs, from the ordinary jiulgnumt of human interests or ))assions. 

Noinii. 

This eouimction which is ])erceived in indnidiial Minds may be observed in 
considering the difleroneos of national eharaetcr. The different nations of thr 
earth have cxliibited the moral nature of man in very dillcrent (h'grees of 
strcngtii. It will be found that they ha\c also possessed in very dilfcnnit 
degrees the spirit of Ptoligioii ; and that tlu‘ tw'o have risen or declined togcllier. 
This is true both of the nations of the old world who wore eniigl tened, and of 
the Christian nations, who have preserved 'their I'eligion in various degrees 
of purity ami truth, and wdiose morals have alwavs borne a coiTes])ondiiig 
cliaracter. Tf there is a p«‘0)de light ami lickic in their moral character, the 
same unfixcdne.ss and levity wall be found in their n'ligloii. lUit whatever 
nation has embraced with tieep and solemn feeling the tenets of their faitli, 
will he found to be distinguished in j>roporlion by the depth of their moral 
spirit. The iliguity of tlieii Mind a]»pears nut in one without the other, but 
in the two unite«l. 

TALUOVS. 

Thus, tlien, in those minds in which the tw^o arc imperfectly unfolded, they 
are united, as in tho.se in whom they arc most perfectly unfolded. Tmt witli 
this difference that where Keligion in its most perfect form is knowm, there 
it cnlighten.s and exalts the moral feelings. ITider its imperfect and oiToncom’> 
forms, conscience applies to men’s hearts in some degree the defects ol 
religion. ^ 
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PoLiiH s, since the year 1848, have 
so uiiwontcii a sliarci of the 
attention of the reading world, that 
there can ho no doubt that, in more 
than one Enropoan country, hooks of 
great literary and scientific interest 
have been withheld from publication 
until more tranriuil days should give 
them a better chance of tlie welcome 
they merit. Such has avowedly been 
the case with ])r AVagiier’s latest 
work, the fourth and most imjiortant 
of a scries suggested to him by several 
years of Oriental (riivel {ind .study. 
Jt was, if ne rightly renicniber, in the 
second book of this series relating to 
rVinienia,* that he announced his in- 
tent ion ol‘ reserving for a final work 
Jie moie important results ol his ram- 
bles ami observations. Previously to 
the Armenian \olume he lunl pub- 
lished Ills account of Caiu'asus and 
the Oossmiks,! to the ginieral reader 
imu'e interesting than any its sne- 
.■ 1 ‘s.^ors. 'J'hird in order of appear- 
ince came the Jouiney to Colchis 
and now', believing that liia country- 
men’s ta>.tc for books of foreign travel 
and aihentiire is reviving, he puts 
forth two copious volumes, containing 
all that he lias to say, and that he has 
not ])rcvi()ns]> jmblished, concerning 
hin Pastern j our neyi rigs and residence. 

i)r Wagner is one of the most cx- 
periene-ed, indefatigable, and, as we 
believe, one of the most tnistwortliy 
and impartial of fonugu literary tra- 
vellers. On a former occasion wc 
exiilaincd how his strong natural 
bent for travel and scientific research 
had overcome many and great obsta- 
cles, and had conducted him not only 
through various European countries, 
blit with a French array to Constan- 
tina, and aftoiwvards over a great jrarl 
of Western Asia. His present book 
is comprehensive and somewdiat de- 
sultory in its character. Jt details 
the author’s residence in the Alpine 
region of Turkish Armenia, his tra- 


vels in Persia, ami Ins advontnrons 
visits to certain independent tribes of 
Jvourds, whose country is immediately 
adjacent to that interesting but misafe 
district of Kourdistau, where Schulze, 
the (lernian antupuirian, and the 
EngUshman P>iown(' (the discoverer 
of Darfonr) met a bloody death, ami 
rest In solitary graves. l»r Wagner 
is sanguine that, now that the revolu- 
tionary fever has abated, many will 
gladly quit the study of new'spapers, 
and the contemplation of Europe’s 
misty future, to follow him into dis- 
tant lauds, rarely trodden by Euro- 
pean foot, anil some of w'hich have 
hitherto been imdescribed “ by any 
(lerman who has aetualh' visited 
them.” As the most novel porlions 
of his book, he indicates Ids visits 
to the mouulaiii district south of hb’z- 
roum, and his excursions cast, south, 
and west of the great salt lake of 
ITrmniah, the Dead Sea of Persia. 
A keen politician, and (his book being, 
as WT* have alreaily observed, a sort 
of omnium-gathenim of his Eastern 
experiences, political, scientific, and 
miscellaneous, lie devotes his first 
chapter to w'hat he terms “ a dispas- 
sionate appreciation of Prince Aretter- 
nich s Oriental policy,” (cliicfly Avitli 
respect to Ser\ ia,) w'hich chapter W'C 
shall avail cuirseJ\ cs of his prefatory 
perini'ision to ]iass iinnoticiul, as irre- 
levant to the main subject of the 
book. Eipially foreign to the objects 
announced in tiie title-page are the 
contents of CMiapler the Second, in 
w'ldch, before taking ship for Trcbi- 
z<jid,he gives a liundred pages to the 
1’iirkisli capital, promising, notwith- 
standing all that lias of late years been 
written concerning it, to tell ns some- 
thing new about (Jonstantinople, and 
bidding his readers not to fear that he 
is about to impose upon them a com- 
pilation from the innumerable printed 
accounts of that city, wlucli have 
issued from female as well as male 


lieL^e nac/b Persieu ttnd dem Latbdc der Kurdcii, Von Moiutz Wagnku, *2 vols. 
Leipzig : Arnold. London : Williams & Norgate. 1 11.52. 

* Ararat and the Armenian HighlandaJ*’ Plack wood’s Magazine, No. CCCCfll. 
4 '‘Cauoasiis and the Land of the (’obsacks.” Blackwood’s Magazine, No. CCCC. 
t Reiae nach Oolnhh, &c.* Leipzig, 1850. 
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pens, “ from the days of Lady Moii- 
taguo down to Mrs Ida Pfeiffer the 
fill*- travelled, and Madame Ida Ilalni 
llalm the devotee.” lie fulfils his 
promise. Ilis sketches from the Bos- 
phorus arc not only amusingly writ- 
ten, but novel and original. Dr 
Wagner, it must be observed, set out 
upon his Pastern wanderings well 
pro\ ided with circular letters of re- 
commendation from Lord Aberdeen 
and M. Guizot to the various British 
mid French agents in the couutribs he 
anticipated visiting. From tlic llus- 
siau govornmciit he also obtained, 
although with greater dilhculty, simi- 
lar documents. The natural eoii.-e- 
quence was, that, at Coii.Uaiitino])le, 
and elsewhere, he passed luucli of liis 
time in diplomatic and consular cir- 
cles, and to such iiUcrcourso was 
doubtless indebted for niucli useful 
information, as his readers unques- 
tionably are for many pungent anec- 
dotes and entertaining reminiscenees. 

Upon an early day of his stav in 
Constantino]de, Dr Wagner was so 
fortunate as to enjoy a near and 
leisurely view of his Highness Abdul 
^lescliid. It was a IViday, upon 
whicli day the Grand Seignior is wont 
to perform his devotions in one of the 
principal mosques of his capital. In 
the court of the great Aclunct mosqjic, 
Dr Wagner saw a crowd assembled 
round a group of twenty horses, 
amongst which w\as a slender, rielily- 
caparisoiicd, silver-grey Arabian, of 
extraordinary beauty and gentleness. 
It was a favourite steed of the Sul- 
tan’s. Presently the door of the 
mosque opened ; the grey was led 
close up to the lowest step ; a slender 
Turk came forth, descended the stos 
stiflly and rather unsteadily, Hhs 
assisted into saddle and slirruj) by 
black slaves, and rode silently away 
through the silent crowd, which gave 
back rc.9pcctfully as he passed, whilst 
every head was bowed and every hand 
placed upon the left breast. N o shout 
or cheer w'as heard — Turkisli custom 
forbidding such demoukrations — nor 
did the sovereign requite by salute or 
smile his subjects’ mute reverence. 
At that time Abdul Mcschid was but 
twenty years old. His appearance 
w^as that of a sickly man of thirty.. 


Early excesses had prematurely aged 
him. His cheeks were sunken ; lines, 
rarely seen in )’Outh, wore visible at 
the corners of his eyes and mouth ; 
his gaze was fixed and glassy. Dr 
Wagner is witty at the expense of 
another German writer,* who saw the 
Sultan since he did, and sketched hi.s 
personal appearance far more fin^our- 
ably. 

“ It is possible, however,” lie says, 
“ that with improved hcaltli the 
Sultan's ligure may have improved 
and his countenance have accpiircd 
nobilit\% so as to justify tlie de.scrip- 
tion of the genial author of the ‘ Frag- 
ments.’ Possible is it that Dr Spitzor’sf 
steel pills, combined with tlic seraglio- 
cook’s strong chicken broth and baths 
of Burgundy wine, may have wi ought 
tliis pliysical marvel, have given new 
vigour to the muscles, have braced 
the nerves, and liav»; imparted to his 
I ligluicss’s drooping checks tliat firm 
and healthful look wdiieh tlic learned 
German declares ho noted on tlio 
occaMon of his audience. Abdul 
Mcschid has still youth on his side; 
and wlicii such is the case, nature 
often willingly aids the physician’s 
inadequate arc. At tlic time I speak 
of, it is quite certain that the 
young Sultan looked like a candidate 
for the hospital. Ilis aspect excited 
comjiassion, ainl correspoinkMl with 
the description given to ns of him by 
the German sculptor Stroichonberg, 
w'lio certainly contemjilated his High- 
ness more closely and minutely than 
the ‘Fragment’ writer, seeing tliat 
hi.s business was to carve the Padisha’s 
likeness in ivory. As an artist, ]Mr 
Streiclieuberg was not particularly 
edified by the lean frame and flabby 
couuteiianco of so young a prince. 
Not to displease bis sublime patron, 
he was pompellcd to follow the exam- 
ple of that other (Tcrnian sculptor, 
who, commissioned by his royal 
Micccmis to model his hand and leg 
for a celebrated dancer, adopted, in- 
stead of tlie meagre reality, the grace- 
ful ideal of the Belvklere Apollo, and 
so earned both praise and giuirdon. 
The person of the Grand Seignior 
appeared to Streichenberg, as it did 
to me, emaciated, relaxed, narrow- 
breasted, and faded. Two years 
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t The Sultan’s pliysician. 
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aud all the state officials, from the 
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later, when I again saw the Sultan, 
in tlic solemn procession of tlic Kur- 
ban-Beiram, a renegade, who stood 
beside me, exclaimed, ‘ Were I the 
Sultan, and looked ns he looks, I 
w'ould never show myself in public.*” 
Close behind the Sultan rode tho 
chief of the eunuchs, a fat negro from 
Siulin, mounted upon a horse as 
black as himself; and behind him 
came a young Turk of remarkable 
beauty, whose thick raven*black 
beard contrasted with the whiteness 
of his complexion, as did his whole 
appearance with that of the sickly 
sovereign, and with the dingy, mon- 
key- like physiognomy of the Kisslar 
Aga. Beside such foils, no wonder 
that the picturesqiK* young Oriental, 
uitli liis profile like that of some 
Saracen warrior, and liis dreamy 
thoughtful eyes, found favour ^\itl^ 
the fair. Uiza Baslia was Ids name; 
he was then tho seraglio-favourite, 
the lover of Vafule, the mother of 
the Sultan. fie alone pulled the 
strings of 'rurKish politics, ami made 
tho laiiic old (Iraud Vi/ier, liauf 
Tasha, dam*,c likii a puppet to what- 
ever tune ho piped. 

Tlic Sultan and his suite w'ero at- 
tired ill the reformed costume — in blue 
fiMCks of Polish cut, red trousers, and 
tlie red fez, with its abundant blue 
tassel drooping over it on all sides. 
Scarcely had they ridden out of sight 
hen a group of very didVrent cha- 
racter and appearance issued from the 
chief gate of the mosque, gathering 
on its way far more demonstrations of 
popularity than did Abdul Mcschid 
and his Kusslar Aga, It was com- 
posed of Turki**h priests and doctors 
— Uletnas^ with their Mufti at their 
head — all in the old Turkish garb, 
with ample turbans and huge beards. 
The sympathy of tin* people with 
these representatives of the old regime 
was expressed by far lower bows, by 
more ferveait pressure of hand on 
heart, than bad greeted the Sultan's 
passage. Tlic holy men. looked 
kindly upon the crowd, amongst 
whom the JVliifti occasionally threw 
small coins, wdiich naturally aug* 
nented his popularity, and secured 
him many followers and good wishes. 
Dr Wagner remarks upon tho present 
contradictory and anomalous state of 
Turkish dress. At the festival of the 
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Grand Vizier dowifwards,iii European 
uniforms— nan-ow trousers, gold epau- 
lets,* tight- buttoned coats, collars 
stiff with embroidery. But at the 
collar the Frank ceased, and tho Ori- 
ental rcapiiearcd. There was the long 
beard, and the brimloss fez. AVith 
this hist item of costume, the boldest 
Turkish reformer has not as yet dared 
to interfere. The coviTing of the fore- 
head with a peak or brim to the cap 
is an innovation for which the 'I'lirks 
are not ycl ripe. It is considered tho 
outward and visible sign of the Oiaour, 
and a Turk who should walk the 
streets of Con.stantino[de in a hat, or 
in a cap with a ])eiik, would be stoned 
by the mob. The inejuclicc springs 
from the duty stringently enjoined 
upon every true belic\;ipr, to touch the 
ground with his forehead when pr.oy- 
ing. I lonce, to wear a vizard over the 
brow appears to tlie Turk like con- 
tempt of a religious law. A bold 
ICuropeaii in tho service of the rorte 
advised Sultan Mahmoud to put* 
leathern peaks to bis sohricr.s* cajis. 
On duty they would keep off the sun ; 
at prayer-time the caps might bo 
turned round upon tho head. But 
Mahmoud, passionate reformer though 
he was, shrank frqm offering so 
deadly an atiVont to 'rurkish fanati- 
cism. Neither did he dare, like relcr 
the (ircat, to (jroj) lii.s subjects’ beards. 
'I’he well-ill tended changes wliicli he 
<lid introduce were sufficiently start- 
ling, and to many of them, even at 
the present day, the nation is scarcely 
reconciled. In a pieturesque point of 
view, the new style of dress, intended 
as the signal of a general change in 
Turkish usage% and institutions, is 
.anything but an improvement upon 
the old ouc. Tlie pliysical prestige 
of the Oriental departed with his 
flowing robe, with his shawls and his 
rich turban. 

“ These fat-paunclied, crooked- 
leggcd pashas,” exclaims Dr Wagner, 
“ what caricatures they appear in 
their buttoned- up uniforms! For- 
merly, when the folds of their wide 
garments concealed bodily imperfec- 
tions, the Turks were held to bo a 
handsome race. Now, in Con.stauti- 
Dople, a liandsome naan, in the re- 
formed dress, is an exception to the 

M 
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rule. Tlie Turks of tlie towns sro 
rai’cly slender and well-built; and the 
tall, muscular figures which one so 
c-immouly finds amongst Arabs, 
rersiaiis, and Tyrolese, arc scarcely 
ever to be seen in Turkey. Neither 
do we see in Turkish cities any- 
thing to remind us of the fine 
knightly figures of the Circassians- - 
although, from the female side, so 
i.iucli Circassian blood runs in the 
veins of the higher classes of Tuiks. 
The indolent niannor of life, the 
bringing up of boys in the harem 
until the age of pulu'rty, too early 
indulgence in tschibouk-smoking and 
coffee -drinking, and premature exces- 
ses of another kind, have all contri- 
buted to enervate and degrade an 
originally vigorous and handsome 
race.” 

In the whole JJ^eirain procession, Dr 
AV'agner declares, (hero were, bo.‘'itle.s 
lliza Pacha, but two haii<lsomc men 
amongst all the Turks of the 
higher class there present. Of 
the numerous arjay of ollioors and 
soldiers, it was but lune and there 
that he saw one tolerably well-made, 
and athletic figures were still more 
rarely obs(*rval)le. Worse than any 
looked the debilitated Sultan, crain]>ed 
ill his tight coat, opiircr^sed by his 
heavy epaulet and gold lace, his 
diamonds and his pliiines, and leaning 
languidly forward on his fin(‘. charger. 
What a coniraot with the portrait of 
the Emperor Niidiolas, which I4r 
Wagner saw' wlum visiting the iSiini- 
incr seiaglit) of Kadi-Koi I Oi)po.'*itc 
to a divan upon w hich Abdul- Meschid 
w’as wont to repose — whilst his 
tyinpaunm was agreeably tickled by 
the harmony t)f half-a dozen musical 
boxes, playing differe^jt tunes at the 
same time — stood two costly porcelain 
vases, whereon were painted like- 
nesses of the ICmperor and l'hn|tre.‘«s of 
all the Rnssias. They were ju'csenla 
from Nicholas to the SuUao. “ 'I'lie 
I^inperor’s gigantic and powerful fr.'uno 
and martial countenance were a<lini- 
rably portrayed. 'riio painter had 
given him a mien and bearing as 
though he were in the act of com- 
manding his groniidiers. As a con- 
trast, I pictured to myself the Turkish 
monarch reposing his feeble frame 
upon tho luxnrit^us velvet divan ; the 
linrmless ruler who prefers case iu his 


harem to a gallop at the head of his 
troops ; the trill of his musical boxes, 
and the flutes of dancing dervishes, to 
the clatter of cuirasses ami the 
thunder of twelve-pounders.” Russia 
and Turkey are well typified by their 
rulers. On the one hand, vigour, 
energy, and power ; on the other, 
weakness, decrepitude, and decline. 
What wonder if, as Dr Wagner re- 
lates, the young Archduke Consteu- 
tine, when visiting the city that bears 
his name, gazcil wistfully and hope- 
fully from the lofty gallery of the 
(liilata tower on the splendid pano- 
rama spread before him, as though 
<lreaining that, one day, ])erhaps, the 
double eagle might replace the cres- 
cent upon the stately jn’niiaclcs of 
Stamboul I 

After j)assing in review several of 
the most remark aide men in Turkey, 
Resell id Pa<ba, Omar r.islia the 
Renegade, Tahir Tasha, the fici’ce 
old admiral >vho commanded the 
'rurkisli licet at Navarino, and who — 
nevea* well disposed towards Chns- 
lians — regarded them, from that dis- 
astrous day forw'arti, with incxlin- 
gnishaldo liatred. Dr Wagner speaks 
of tlie representatives at Constanti- 
nople of various Euri)j)(*an court'<, 
hiietly retracing some of tho insults 
and criieUios to wdiicli, in former 
times, the ambassadors of Christian 
soM'reigns were subjected by the ar- 
rogini Torte, aiuhnoting the energy 
and success wdth which (Ireat lirituiii 
alone, of all the aggrieved powvrs, 
and even before the emjiire of the 
seas load become indisputably hers, 
invaiiably exacted and obtained satis- 
faction for such injuries. He remarks 
witli admiration upon the signal re- 
paration extorted by Lord Ihinsonhy 
in the Churchill case, and proceeds to 
speak ig the highest terms of that 
diplomatist’s able successor. 

The most |)romincnt man, by his 
political influence, as w'cll as by his 
spiiit, cliaracter, energy, and nobility' 
of iiiind,*in the diplomatic world of 
Tera, was and is, to the present day% 
the Englishman Stratford Canning. 
With external advantages, also. Na- 
ture has endowed this man more 
richly than any of his colleagues, 
'whether Turks or Franks. He is of a 
very noble figure, and possesses that 
innate, calmly dignified majesty which 
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duimcloriaes Britannia’s aristocracy. 
Totally Ace A*om affectation or tliea- 
trical manner, he has a tlionjihtAil 
brow, marked with the lines of reflec- 
tion and labour, and fine diTj) bine 
eyes, whose meaning glance* seems to 
jcveal a host of great (Qualities, and 
to tell, at the same time, that with 
the highest gifts of a statesman is 
here combined a warm, a generous, 
ami a sympathetic heart.” 

Dr ^Vagner was presented to Sir 
Stratford (’anning by a (lerman friend, 
and the ambassador seems completely 
TO have won his heart, partly by tlm 
admiration he expressed of Circassia’s 
heroic struggle against the, over- 
whelming power of the, (’zar, and by 
his SMiipatliv w'ith the N(‘storiau 
Christians of Djnlamerk — at that time 
persecuted ami cruelly handled by 
ibaler Khan— hut still more by the 
general liherality of his views, and 
by his nn-dii)loinatic frankness of 
speecli ami manner, 'riic Doefor pays 
a warm tribute tohis high (inalities,aud 
io his success and diplomatic (riumphs 
at Constantinople ; and Dr Wagner’s 
eiilogiums are, in this instance, the 
more to bo valued that ho does not 
^)flen bestrov them upon our country- 
men, but more frequently dwells upon 
their le^-’s amiable qualifies. As a 
philanthiopist and man of high hon- 
our, h (5 says. Sir Stratford Canning is 
yealiv a rarity in old Bvzanfinm, 
where, for so many ccMitnri(3.s, tyranny 
xnd servility, corruption and li<‘s, have 
established their s<iat. And ho pro- 
ceeds to exhibit the less favoiir.dile 
side (»f the eharncter of the diplomatic 
.‘(U’ps at Constantinople, bearing with 
particular severity upon an Austrian 
iMivf^y. eoneerning whom he tells some 
good" storie.s — one, amongst others, 
of a diamond ornament, which brought 
great ridicule ami discredit upon the 
internuiicio. When Ihrahim Pisha 
was driven out of Syria, the Sultan, 
in token of Ids gratitude, ordered the 
court jew<‘ller to manufacture co.stIy 
dianicmd ornaments for tlie ladies of 
the British and Austrian amba.ssadors. 
Lady Tonsoubv (we abridge from 
Dr Wagner) duly received hers, but 
Count Sturmer intimated, on behalf 
of his lady, I hat she wouhl prefer 
ducats to diamonds. The cunning 
Austrian well knew that upon such 
occasions the jewellers were wont to 


take large profits. So ho had it men- 
tioned at^he seraglio, by one of his 
dragomans, that the ainba.«sa,dres.s 
wa.s no lover of triiiKOts, but would 
willingly receive their value. To this 
there was no (ibjection, and the plea- 
sant stun of half a million of piastres 
wa.s irausferre<l from tho Siiltan’s 
treasury to the intt'rnnncio’s strong 
box. If the Austrian flattered him- 
self that the transaction would bo 
unknown, he was terribly mistaken. 
IVra i.s ihe. Paradise of evil tt)ngues, 
and next day the ambassadress’s deal- 
ings in diamonds wore the talk of 
the fowTi. (^onnt Stunner had many 
enemies and no friends ; even his 
attaches had little attachment for 
him ; the story was too piquant to be 
lost, and it was repeated with a thou- 
sand good-natured embelli.shmcnts 
and commentaries, until it came round 
to (he ear,^ (d the person ]n*incipally 
conee,rne<l. Ther(‘iq>on, the wily am- 
bassador devised a plan to outwit the 
gossips, 'i'he finest diamond orna- 
ments ill the, b»*st jewcllcr’.s shop in 
the bazaar ivcre ordmed to be sent to 
the Anstiiaii embassy, on approval. 
An order for diamonds had been re- 
ceived from A'ienna. 'flie jt'weller, 
nnlicipnting a prompt sale and good 
profit, ha.stcned to .send the best ho 
had. Meaiitimo a number of the 
members of the dillerent embas- 
sies W(*re a.sked lo dinner. At 
ile.s.sert, (h)iint Stunner led the con- 
versation to the, Snlf ‘Ill’s generosify 
ami gallantry to ladies, and, turn- 
ing lo the tJouiife.ss, a^lcd her to 
show their guests the heiuitifiii set 
of diamonds she had received as a 
present fiom his llighnes.s. (iroat 
Avas the company’s admiration of tho 
costly jcAvels —far greater their aston- 
ishmenl at this ocular refutation of 
the cmTcnt tale which had trans- 
formed ihe brilliants into piastres. 
The}- had thought the sources of their 
information so sure! The amhas.'<a- 
dor noted and enjoyed tlieir (lonfusion. 
Bui, clever as the trick wa*! — in 
liolitical matt errs its author had never 
exhibited such ingenuity and iiiveu- 
tivc talent --its .succes.s was but tem- 
porary. The, sharp noses of tho Pera 
gossip.s smelled out the truth. Hav- 
ing served their purpose, tho jewels 
were returned to the* jeweller, and 
one may imagine the shout and halloo 
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that resounded through the drawing- 
rooms, coffee-houses, and barbers’ 
shops of Pcra and Galata,’* when the 
real facts of the case w'crc at length 
verified beyond a doubt. 

The admission made by Dr Wag- 
ner in another place, that the hotel 
of the Austrian internuncio Avas re- 
markable for its hospitality, and Avas 
the chief place of meeting in Con- 
stantinople for foreigners and natives 
of distinction, should perhaps have 
induced him to take a more in- 
dulgent vioAV of Count Sturmer’s 
dealings in diamonds. (Jo where you 
will, says a French proverb, yon 
shall alwnys be Avelcomc if you take 
Avith you a fiddle and a frying-pan. 
Dinners and dances are amongst the 
most important of diplomatic duties ; 
and the Austrian may hav^e thought 
he could better disi)cnso Avith dia- 
monds thau Avith these. At his hotel, 
during one of i)r AVagner’s visits to 
Constantinople, that singularly suc- 
cessful soldier of fortune, (General 
Jochinus, was a constant guest. 'I'liis 
fortunate adventurer, of iiKsignificaiit 
family at Hamburg, Avho has been 
indebted, for his remarkable rise, part- 
ly to his gallantry and talents, y)artly 
to extraordinary good luck, and who 
has passed through half-a-dozen ser- 
vices, always with more or IctS dis- 
tinction, began his career in Greece, 
afterwards joined the Anglo- Spanish 
Legion, j)asscd thence into llie nati\’e 
Spanish artny Avith tlic rank of gene- 
ral, quitted it on account of an Insult 
received from a French tailor settled 
in Spaiiii^and for A\liich the feeble 
and Afranceswto Christine govern- 
ment dared not give him the satisfac- 
tion he jttstly demanded, and, at the 
time referred to by Dr AVagner, Avas 
Ferik-Fasha in the Turkish service — 
subsequently to become Imperial 
minister under the brief rule of the 
Archduke John. His skill as a chess- 
player, Dr AVagner informs us, is still 
more remarkable than his military 
talent. AV^heii in command of the 
Turkish army in Syria, at the time 
that Ibrahim Pasha and his Egyp- 
tians were about to retreat through 
the desert, .Tochmus, entering Damas- 
cus — long a stronghold of chess — 
challenged the best players in tbe 
place to a mat;ph, and carried off the 
victory. From this officer, and from 
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other Europeans of high rank in the 
Turkish service. Dr Wagner, who 
loves to speculate on the political 
future of the East, and on the pro- 
bable or possible infringements of Rus- 
sia upon the lerritories of her Aveaker 
neighbours, gathered opinions, valu- 
able although A^ery variou.s, as to the 
military power of I'urkoy, and her 
means of resistance to Muscovite ag- 
gression. The Doctor entertains a 
A^ry high respect for the power of 
Russia, strikingly illustrated by the 
recent crisis, Avhen, with one army 
guarding Poland and another warring 
in the Caucasus, she was able to lend 
a third — not far short of two hundred 
thousand men — to the noighhouring 
empire, Avhich was on the i>oiut of 
being overturned by an iusurgeut prO" 
vince. In his second volume he talks 
ominously of the result of an atitiei- 
pated conflict between an Aiiglo- 
Indi.in and a Russian army, pre- 
dicting victory to the latter, even 
Avhilst recogni.sing the justice of the 
high encomiums passed by another 
German Avriter on the corps of British 
officers in India. “ An impartial and 
conq)etent observer and judge of most 
of the armies of Europe, Leopold voii 
Orlicli, Avho has Avritten a valuable 
book of travels in JndLi, assures us 
that that numerous body of oflicers 
(eight hundred and twenty staff offi- 
cers, and five thousand five hundred 
of inferior rank) has not its e(iual in 
the Avorld Avith respect to military 
spirit and clHciency, and that he iicv’^cv 
AA'itnessed in any army so much 
mutual self-deA'otion as amorgst the 
officers and soldiers of the British 
Indian host. Thirst for action, high 
spirit, sclf-confidenCe and practical 
good sense, arc the .pccial character- 
istics of the English officers.” Thau 
this, nothing can be truer. Dr Wag- 
ner proceeds to theorise on the pro- 
bable defection of the Sepoys, in the 
event of a Russian army showing 
itself on our Indian frontier. Theories 
referring to such remote and impro- 
bable contingencies we need hardly 
be at the pains to combat; and, indeed, 
were we to take np the argumentative 
cudgels every time that Dr AVagner’s 
frequent political digressions hold out 
temptation so to do, we should get to 
the end of our paper and have got 
uever a step from Constantinople. 
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Our present object being the general ex- 
amination of a book of travels, we pre- 
fer accompanying the Doctor on board 
the Austrian steamer Stamboul, bound 
for 'IVebizoiid. Thence his road was 
by hind, south-eastward to Erzroum, 
travelling with Turkish post-horses — 
not in a carriage, but iu the saddle and 
with baggage animals — at tirst through 
a garden of azaleas and rhododendrons, 
of geraniums and ranunculuses ; after- 
wards through an Alpine district, 
over dangerous mountaiu-])aths, un- 
C(iualled, he declares, for the hazards 
of the passage, by anything hq 
ever met with in the European Alps. 
Whilst traversing tliose bridle-roads, 
which are often scarcely two feet 
broad, with precipices of giddy depth 
now oil the right hand and then 
111)011 the IcTt, travellers keep tlieir 
saddles and trust to the good lc‘gs, 
prudeiiee, and experience of their 
horses. Dr Wagner witnessed more 
than one accident. A iiack-mulc fell 
over a precijiiee, but eseaiied with the 
flight and a few bruises. A Tuikish 
ollicial had a very narrow escape. 
His liorso sliiijied upon a wet roek, 
fell, and lay where he fell. Tlic 'riirk 
found himself with half his body under 
the horse, the other half hanging over 
a gulf which gaped, in frightful pro- 
fundity, at the edge of the road. “ J 
had jiassed the dangerous spot,” says 
the Doctor, “but one niiuuto before 
him ; I hcanl the fall, looked voimd, 
jjnl saw the 'J'urk just below me, in 
that horrible jiosition. Tiie horse lay 
wdth the saddle turned toiNards the 
prccijiice, down wliieli it sqcincd in- 
evitable that, at the first ellbrt to rise, 
he and his rider must fall. Eut the 
animal’.s fine instinct saved both itself 
and its rider. Snorting, with dilated 
nostrils and ears erect, the brave 
hor.se gazed down into the eliusin, 
but made not the slightest movement. 
The 'I'nrk remained as motionless ; he 
saw the peril and dared not even 
shout for aid, lest he should scare his 
liorsc. The utmost caution was neces- 
sary iu approaehiiig him. Whilst the 
Pole and 1 (piickly alighted and 
dcsccmlcd to liis assistance, the 
Turk’s compaiiioiis had aln*ady got 
hold of his bridle and coat skirt.^, and 
soon horse and man stood in safety 
upon their six legs.” 

The Pole licie referred to— John 


Saremba was bis name — accom- 
panied Dr Wagner from Constanti- 
nople as a sort of guide or travelling 
servant, and was his stanch and 
faithful follower during very long and 
often dangerous wanderings. He 
spoke Turkish and Italian, could 
cook a good pilau, and handled his 
.sabre, upon occasion, with dexterity 
and ett’ect. The story of his event- 
ful life, which he related to his em- 
ployer after dinner at Guinysh llaneli, 
a town between Trebizond and 
Erzroiim, wdiilst tlicir companions en- 
joyed the Ki‘J\ or Oriental idleness 
utter meat, is uiiipiestionably the 
most interesting digression of the 
many in Dr Wagner’s book. W'oiider- 
fiil torchile, Saremba, although a Pole 
and a refugee, claimed not to be 
either a count or a colonel. Ui.s 
father had been a glazier iu War- 
saw, and brought his son up to the 
same trade. Wlien the Polish re- 
\olntioii broke out, iu November 
1830, young vSaiemba enteicd the 
service as a volimtein-, was luesmit 
at the battles of Grochow, Praga, 
Iganie, Oslrolenkn, but neither re- 
ceived wounds nor obtained jn-omo- 
tion. It i.s rare to meet a Pole who 
ha.s nut been at least a captain, (the 
Polbh army lists of tlniL i-eriod being 
now out of i>riut.) Saremba admitted 
that he had ncvisr attained even to a 
corptwal’.s worsted honours. After 
the capture, of Warsaw, his regiment 
retreated upon PriKsian ground. I’lieir 
hoj)e w as that tlie ITii.'^sian king would 
pciinit their passage through his ter- 
jitory, and their emigration to Ame- 
rica. Tills hope W'Hs imrullilled. They 
wore di>armed; for a few weeks they 
were taken good care of; then they 
were sent back to Poland, there to 
be drafted into various Uussiaii regi- 
ments, or sent, by troops, to the in- 
terior, or to Caueahiiis. 'J'he latter 
w^as Saremba’s lot. Incoriiorated in a 
Russian regiment of the Hue, and after 
many change.s of garrison, he found 
himself stationed at the camp of Mau-i 
glis, in the neighbourhood of Tctlis. 

In Saremha’s company there were 
si.xtccn Polc.s bcsidc.s himself. Seven 
of them liad fought iu the vcvolu- 
tionarj- war ; the otlicrs ivcrc recruits, 
enli.-ted since its conclusion. One 
of the number was jnarried. Their 
treatment by the lliis!*ian officers was 
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something better than that of the 
other soltliers, Russians by birth. 
This proceeded from no sympathy 
with the Tolish cause, but from an 
involuntary feeling of compassion for 
men superior in breeding and educa- 
tion to the llnssian boors, and who 
IV ere condemned for political olFencewS 
tn the hard life of a private soldier. 
J\lore dexterous and intelligent than 
the Russians, the Roles quickly learn 
their duty, and would monopolise 
most of the chevrons of non-com- 
inissioned othccTs, had not the colonels 
of regiments instriu’tions on this 
head from the Czar, who has little 
conlideiicc in Tolish loyalty, t^ar- 
emba was tolerably fortunate in his 
comniamiing oHieer ; but liie latter 
could not always be at Ids subaltern’s 
elbow, and the poor Poles bad nmcli 
to put up with — bad food, frequent 
beatings, and extra duty, as punish- 
ment for imaginary olleiices. Wlnm 
to these hardshii)S and snllerings ivas 
added ilie constant heinurvh -the 
ardent and passionate longing alter 
home, which has often diiven Swiss 
soldiers, in foreign services, to doser 
tion, and even to suicide - no wonder 
that every thought of the INdo.-. was 
lixed upon escape fiom their w(»i\^e 
than lOgypli.iii bondage, 'flune is 
peculiar and affecting interest in 
Sareniba’s narrative of this ]»()itioii 
of his ailventnies, wliich J)r Waginr 
giv’es in siihslaiice, he s.iys, but, as 
we are dispo.-'il to liclicve, prettj' 
nearly in the l*ole's own words. 

•‘AVlieii off duty, vve Poles often 
assembled behind the, bushes of the 
forest that encircles the camp of 
Manglis ; sang, when no Russian w as 
within eai>hot, onr national l\)lish 
airs, which we had sung, during 
the re.volntion, in the ranks of onr 
national army ; spoke of onr homes, 
of days gone by, and of hopes for 
the future; and olien^ when we 
thought <»f all we had lo.^t, and of onr 
bitter exile in a wild foreign land, we 
•all wept aloud together! Well for 
ns that none of our officers witnessed 
that. It would have gone hard with ns. 

“ We formed innnrnm'able plans of 
flight into Turki'v, but, lacking any 
accurate knowledge of the country, 
we for a long time dared not come to 
a poHtive resointiem. JMean'while, we 
took much troub’ie to actpiire the Tar- 


tar tongue, and to extract information 
from the inhabitants concerning the 
way to Turkey. One of our comrades 
helped a Tartar peasant in the neigh - 
bonrhooil of Manglis to cultivate his 
fields, receiving no payment, in order 
to make a friend of him, amt to ques- 
tion him about tlie country. The 
Tartar soon divined his project, and 
willingly lent himself to facilitate onr 
escape. Flight to Per&ia would have 
been easiest; but the Tartar would 
not hear of tliat, for he was a Sunnite, 
aiid^ deli*st(id the heretic followers ol 
Ali. lie. advised ns to fly to Lasis- 
tan, as easier to reach than 'J’nikish 
Anneiiia. My comrade was com- 
pellc‘d to ]>roinise him that, on<‘e be- 
yond tin* Kns.Nian frontier, w'c would 
adojit Islamism. The 'rartar minute- 
ly ex'plained to him the* healings ol 
the heavens, taught him the. name.s o( 
all lln‘ mountains and riv ers we should 
have to cross, and of the villages 
in whose vicinity vve nni.st cautiously 
conceal (mr passage. Should wo find 
ourselves in extreme ditlicnltv or 
danger, he advised us to appeal to 
the liospitalify and protection of tin 
neaie'^t Mollah, to conlhle to him emr 
]>osition, ami not to forg**t to assure 
iiiiii of our intention to bc,eome good 
Mn.''‘'iiliimns a^J soon as we w'ere on 
'rurki.sli territory. After vve had 
(|uite made np onr minds to desert 
at all risK'^, vve required full three 
iiionths lor preparation. Wret(*h- 
ed as was onr jiay, ainl scanty and 
bad our rations, wo linsbaiidod both, 
sold our bread and sought to accustom 
ourselves^ to hunger. Soin *. of us 
were mechanics, and earned a. few 
kopeks daily by work in onr leisure 
hours. 1 woiked as glazier for 
tlio Russian oflicor.. Our earnings 
were cast into a eomnion fund. The 
summer dievv near its end: already 
the birds (‘f j»assage assembled and 
flew away in large flocks over tho 
high mountains of Manglis. We 
watched their flight with longing and 
envy. We lacked their wings, their 
knowledge of the way. 

“ More than once we Ailtered in our 
resolution. Some lln.ssian deserters, 
who had been captured and brought 
back to camp by Cossacks, when 
attempting to desert into Lesghi.^tan, 
were condemned to run tlic gauntlet 
tbricc through a thousand men, and w'O 
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Poles were compelled to assist in 
the poor wretches almost to 
death. l>ecp and painlul as was the 
iii)])ressiou this made upon ns, hope 
and tlie ardent lon^iiii^ for freedom 
were yet more poweifiii. We lived 
the day for llij^ht. Only one I'ule of 
onr eonipany, who was married to a 
Cossack’s widj)W', ami had a child by 
her, detached himself liom iis and 
remained behind. With knapsacks 
]i:u‘ked, and loaded muskets, we met, 
at nii^dillall, in the forest. There we 
all bdl upon our knees and |>ra}e<l 
aloud to (lod, and to lln‘ blo'^sed 
A^iririn Mary, that they would t.noiir 
om desi^^uj, ami ('xteml oxer us their 
protection. Then wi* "la.^pc'd each 
other's hands, and swi'ie to lUdend 
ourselv< s io the iitmo-t, and to perish 
to the last man .sooner Ilian submit 
to be taken back to camp and flo;i;?ed 
to dmitli by the IJiissiaiis. 

“ i‘ XX ere font teen men in all. 
S eiie had snllered from fever ; others 
w ere. debilitated by bad iioiuidimenl. 
Ibii the biirnin;» d(‘sir«- for lUierty, and 
duaid of tlie fate xxliieli axvaited ns 
in east* of failure, {,Mve vi;,mnr to our 
limbs. AVe maich(!d for thirteen 

idtilits xvithout inti'rmi'jsion. l>y 

day xve concealed ourselves in the 
fmv.sts ; dm inj;; the darkne.ss xx e .s(>mc- 
tiuK'.s risked om selves in the vieinit} 
of th(5 roiids. WIk'II llie. ])roxi''ious 
xve had in our ku-ipsaeks xxcre ex- 
hausted, x’‘e .supported dur^elves ])ai lly 
xvith the berrie.s we found in the 
w'ooils, ami partly xvilh half-raw 

gaim*. Foituuately, tliere x\as no 

xxanl of deer in the xxooil.s. 'Foxvaids 
exeiiiu;^^ xxe dispersiul in ijiicst of 
them, but vciiinred to lire at th.*m 
only XV lien very near, in order n<»r to 
.s(|u inder our amnimiUlon and be- 
tiay our liidiiijr-place to the Co''^ack 
jiiquets. For lids latter roison xve 
dan*d not li'^ht a tire at nij^ht, prefer- 
rin '4 to sulfer from cold, and to dex our 
tin- flcdi of the slain bca^t.^ in a 
lialf-iaxv state. 

Alter onr thirtoentiiij,dit.s’ wan- 
derings, xxe had reacheil the nei;'h- 
bourhood of the river Arpatscliai, but 
did not ri;,ditly know xvhere we were. 
From the hi},di and barren mountain 
peaks on which we lay, xve.beheld, in 
the far distance, the houses of a lar*;e 
toxvn. We, knew not xvhether it was 
Kus-sian or Turkish. Witliont kuoxv • 


led^^c of tlie country, without a com • 
pass, xvithout intercourse xxitli the 
iiih.ibitauts, xvhom xx'C anxiously 
avoided, beeau-^e we constantly feared 
discovery ami betrayal, we roamed at 
random in the mountains, ignorant 
wh.il direction xve. should take to 
reach Mie frontier. Latti-rly the eha.se 
had been unproduetive, am! xve suf- 
fered from himi^u'r, as xvell as from 
fatijiue and sex»-re cold. We .saxv a 
herd of wild •'oats upon the lieijrhls, 
lujt all oiir atlem[>ts su-althily to 
approach th.'iii xxerc unsm ce.ssful ; 
xvith extraordinary sxviftiies.s they 
.•-coured across the tields of snoxv 
X' hicli covereil those lofty moiint.-iiiis, 
ami W(‘ lo^t awiioh- day in a fruitless 
pur.suil. The.shar[) imiimtaiii air, the 
lijilsoim- niiireJi on toot, im-reaseil onr 
liini^er. Drive.ii almost to de.-'paii, 
XX i- re.sulved to run a. ri.-Jv and ap- 
proach lh(‘ lirst. vill.i;^e we .saw, esill- 
iii«^ to mind the oath xve hail taken to 
deloml ourselve.s to til-' last drop of our 
blood, and rather to put each other to 
deatti than to tall alixe, into the hands 
ol the liussians. 

On the upper mar‘,dn of the forest 
xx'e discovered the niiuarets of a 'i’ar- 
tar mos(|ue. At dusk xve i-aiitioiisly 
appioaelied and fell in with two 'I’ar- 
t.irs, cnttiri" biishe.s. From tlumi wo 
learned that \\e xvere about tliiity 
xei'ftt.s from tlie town of (liimri, where 
lh(5 Kus-,ian.s were bmldiii;' a ^^reat 
fort. The. frontier xv'Jis but .a shoit 
d.ix's jounii'y ili-*t.iijt, ami the ioii^ 
blue Hue w hicli xve, had sca-n fiom the 
niomitain tops xvas really the river 
Arpat.-c.hai, whoso further bank i.s 
'ruikisli. We did not coueeal from 
the'I'artais our condition and de.sij^n. 
The .stall' of our uuitorm.s, all torn i>y 
the brambles, ami our xvild himf?ry 
a-peO, would liaidly have allowed ii.s 
to be taken for Itiis.sian .soldiers on 
serxirc, and they had at once recofr> 
iiis^-d us for what xve xx^re. Mimliid 
of the advice of the old l'artar*it 
JVIaiijjlis, w'e, told them it xvas our firm 
resolution to become ^ooil ivlahonic- 
taiis a.s .soon as xve f/ot to Tin key. 
AV'e adjiirod them, in the name of 
Allah ami the Prophet, to send n.s 
provii'ions from the villa{,% into which 
they themselves advised us not to 
venture. Acctu’diiif^ to their account, 
ilmre xvas a (Jossaek po.'^t in the 
neighbourhood, and the banks of the 
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Arpatschal were, they assured us, so 
strictly watched by Kussian piquets, 
that there was little hope of our getting 
across the frontier in that direction. 

“ At a rapid psice, the Tartars re- 
turned to their village. One of our 
party, well acquainted with the Tar- 
tar tongue, followed them, concealing 
iiiinself bcliind the bushes, in order to 
-overhear, if possible, their conversa- 
tion, and to satisfy himself whether 
they were honest people, in whom w'c 
might confide. But tin Tartars ex- 
changed not a word ui)oii their way 
home. In an hour they came to us 
again, bringing three other men, one 
of whom wore a white turban. As 
they passed before some brushwood in 
which our comrade lay concealed, he 
lieard llicm in animated conversation. 
Following them stealthily through the 
thicket, he caught enough of their 
discourse to ascertain tliat they were 
of different oi)iuiona with respect to 
the line of conduct to bo adoi)ted with 
respect to us. (Ine of them, who, as 
wc subseciuently learned, had served 
at ^Varsaw in rriucc I’askewitch’s 
Oriental body-guard, would at once 
have informed the Cossacks of our 
hiding-place. But the man in the 
■white turban sought to restrain him, 
and wished first to speak with u*?. 

“The Tartars found us at the ap- 
pointed place. The White Turban 
was a ]\iollah, a fine grey-haired old 
man A\ith a venerable countenance. 
To him we frankly confided the history 
of our sufferings and the object wc 
had in view. After hearing us, he 
remained for some time buried in 
thought. To our great surpri^c one 
of the Tartars now addressed us in 
broken Polish, and told us that he 
had been at Warsaw. A t this we, were 
so overjoyed that wc were near em- 
bracing the njan. But the comrade 
we had sent out to reconnoitre had 
5 *eioiiicd us. • lie seized the Tartar 
fi/noiisly by the beard, upbraided him 
with the treacherous advice he had 
given to his countrymen, and tlireat- 
ciied to kill him. 'I'lic old Mollah 
interfered as peacemaker, and as.su red 
us of his assistance and protection, 
if it wore seriouslv our intention 
to escape into Turkey and become 
converts to the creed of Mahomet. 
We protested that such was our de- 
cigii, although wc mentally prayed to 


our God and to the Virgin to forgive 
us this necessary lie, for our design 
was to escape from the Hiissian hell, 
but not to become faithless to our holy 
religion. Before the Mollah departed, 
he had to swear by his beard and by 
the Prophet that he would not betray 
us. We made the others take the 
same oath. Tlic cx-life-guaidsman 
wc propo'<cd keeping as a hostage. 
But tlic Mollah begged us not to do 
so, and to trust to his w’ord, wdiicli 
he ])le(lgcd for the man’s silence. 
Above all W'C wanted provisions. 
The Tartars had unfortunately come 
empty-handed. Tlic pangs of hunger 
almost drove ns to accompany them 
into the village. But ihe Mollah 
warned us that we should there liiifl 
families of Armeniau peasants, who 
Avould ceitainly bciray us to the Uiis- 
sians. Fluctuating between hope and 
fi‘nr, we saw them depart. The Mol- 
1 all’s last advice was to be vigilant 
during the night, since onr ])rcscncc 
might have been observed by others, 
who migh| report it to the lliissians. 

“ Two heavy liouis went by. 
Night had set in, and the stillness 
was broken only by the occasional 
howling of the village dogs. As the 
distance to the village was not great, 
and as the Mollah had so positively 
promised to send us food immediately, 
our suspicions w ere again aroused, and 
we mutually reproached each other 
with having been so foolish as to trust 
to the oaths of the Tartars and with 
having suffered them all to depart, 
instead of keeping the Mollah and the 
Warsaw man as hostages. Taking 
our muskets, wc stationed ourselves 
upon the look-out. Onr apprehen- 
sions were not unfoniidcd. Soon \\ c 
heard througl| the darkness the neigh- 
ing of horses and distant voices. Tliose 
of our coinradcs who were strongest 
on their legs went out to reconnoitre, 
and eainc back with the terrible intelli- 
gence that they had plainly distin- 
guished the voices of Russians. Mean- 
while the iiQiBC of horses’ feet died 
away ; once more all M'as still as the 
grave; and even the vigilant dogs 
seemed sunk in sleep. 

“ Before tlie first grey of morning 
appeared, one of the Tartars wliom 
we had met the day before, in the 
wood, came to ns, with three others 
whom wc had not }Ct seen. Tiiey 
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brought us a great dish of rice, and 
half a roasted lamb j also bread and 
fruit. Our presence in the neighbour- 
hood, they said, had been disclosed to 
the Kussiaiis by an Armenian of the 
village. The Cossack captain had 
sent for the Mollah and threatened 
him, but the old man had revealed 
notiiing. 'i’he Cossacks did not know 
oiir exact hiding-place, and one of 
the Tartars had led them in a wrong 
'direction. As wo were already consi- 
dered as IVIahomctans, no Tartar would 
betray us, unless it were that man 
who had been in Warsaw, and who 
w^as an object of contempt with the 
])eoplo of the village on account of 
liis (lisaolnle and drunken habits. 

“ Cur fierce hunger aiipeasi'd, our 
spirits and eourage revived, uinl we 
decided to continue our inavcli at once. 
The Tartars advised ns not to crtiss 
the Arpatschai, which was too closely 
guarded by tlio Uussian frontier 
pi(iuets, but to move more north- 
w.n'ds,,across the mountains of Aehal- 
zicho, ill which direction we should 
find it far easier to reach Tnrki-h 
territory. Wo bade tliein a grate- 
ful farewell. But with the lirst beam 
of morning we lieard the wihl hnria 
of the Coasae.ks and saw them in the 
distance, galloping, accompanied by 
a number of 'fartar horsemen, to cut 
ns otr from the valle3\ We drew back 
aiiiong.'st the bushes, and fired a full 
volley at the nearest group of horsc- 
mon, a.s it tried to forc<* its way into 
the thicket. 'J'w o ( Josbacks and a Tar- 
tar fell, and the rest took to a cowardly 
llight. We retreated fortliwitli to the 
inonntain summits whence w'e had so 
recently deseendod, and did not even 
wait to search tlie fallen men. Soon 
a single horseman roi^ towards us, 
itaviug a green branen. We recog- 
nised one of the 'fartars who had 
brought us food. Tin said that the 
Mollah Avas at the old jilace in the 
Avood, and Avished to speak with us. 
We had nothing more to fear from the 
Cossacks. They took u.s to be tAvicc 
as numerous as we really Avere, had 
returned to their post and sent to 
Gumri for roinforcement.s, Avhich could 
not arrlA'e before evening. Observing 
that Ave harboured inistru.bt, the man 
otfered to remain as a hostage. I and 
three of my comrades Avenf to tlic ap- 
pointed place. Tnc others remained 
on the mountain, Avitli the Tartar in 


custody. The Mollah Avas really 
Avaiting for ns, with tAVo of the men 
Avho had accompanied him the pre- 
vious evening. Va'o learned, to onr 
astonishment, that tlie Tartar Avliom 
Avc had shot was the same old sol- 
dier Avho had been at Warsaw and 
had spoken Polish to ns., ,Wc held 
this to be a judgment of God. For, 
iiotAvithbtanding liis oath, the man 
had betrayed our hiding-place to the 
Kussians, Avho wore already aware of 
our vicinit}'. The other villagers had 
been compelled to mount and follow 
the Cossacks, but, at the first vollej’, 
gladly joined the hitter in their flight.” 

The Mollah gave the unfortunate 
P(»les direetions as to tlie road, and as 
to hoAV they should ai'.t if tlii'y fell 
into the hands of the Pasiia of Kars, 
aaIio Avas Avell disposed toAAards Rus- 
sia, and might de liver them up through 
fear or greed of gain. All that day 
they toiled over the rude mountain 
])eaks, and morning they Avore 
so lucky as to kill a wihl goat ; but on 
those barren heights not a stick of 
Avoud wi\H to be found, and they had to 
cat the llesh raw. After a fcAV hours’ 
rest tlicy continued their arduous 
jourijcj’. i t was bitterly cold, the suoav 
fell in thick flakes, and a entting Avind 
beat in their faces. ToAA'urds evening, 
guided by a light, they reached the 
wretched huts of some poor RuS'-ian 
frontier settlers, who Averc cooking 
their food over fires of dried coaa- 
dung. From these people they ob- 
tained meat and diink, gave tlicm the 
few kopeks they had left, Avhich they 
kncAV AAOiild not pass current in 
Turkey, and di‘j)arted, their llasks 
filled Avith brandy, and bearing with 
them tlie b(‘si Avishes of their poor but 
hospitable, entertainers. ’Dieir march 
next day wa;5 through a dense fog, 
Avhich covered the high ground. They 
could not see ten paces before tluMii, 
and risked, at every step, a fall o\cr 
a prcciiiice. On the other hand, tiny 
flattered themselves that they could 
pass tiio frontier — tliere, marked by 
the mountain chain — unseen by the 
Ru.ssian troops. T'o guard against 
smuggling and the jdagiie, as well as 
against military desertion and the 
flight of the natiA'CS into Turkey, the 
frontier line had latterly been greatly 
strengthened. Ryt, once on the 
southern slope of the mountains, the 
fugitives liad been assured, they 
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would meet no more Cossacks and 
would be on Turkish ground. Accord- 
ingly they gave themselves up to un- 
bounded joy at being out of Uusisia 
and of (hiiigor. 

“ lIiMV great was our horror,” con- 
tinued Saremba, “ when, on descend- 
ing into the valley, the fog lifted, and 
we found ourselves close to a post of 
Co>sacks. It was loo late to retreat. 
IV e marched forward iu military 
order, keeping step as upon paracle, 
Tlie stratagem succeeded. The Cos- 
sack sentinel took ns for a Ilnssian 
patrol. We surrouiided the house, 
made i)risoners of the sentry and of 
seven lialf- drunken Cossacks, and 
learned from tliem that in the fog we 
had missed our wa}' over the frontier. 
The piquet was thirty" men strong, but 
two and twenty had marclieil that 
ver}’ dav on patrol duty. 'I'he re]mrt 
of our llight had been received from 
Giimri, as welt as iuforiiiat'oii that 
lluf Cossacks sliould be reinforced by 
a detachment of infantry. The sentry 
had taken iis f(»r this expected <l<‘tach- 
ment. IVe were well pleuv^tal with 
the issue of our advent uiHi. The con- 
tents of the Cossacks’ buder revived 
and strengthened us, and we i)acked 
tins IVaginents of the feast in oiir 
knapsacks. We also took their horses, 
and finally, at their own request 
bound them hand and foot ; for, now 
that they were sobe.r, they trembled 
for the consequences of ha ving allowed 
themselves to be surprised and unre- 
sistingly overpowered. They autici- 
pated a severe punishment, and con- 
sulted together how they sliould best 
extenuate their fault. 'I’lie. dense 
morning fog was a good circumstance 
to plead, and so was our superiority 
of iiuinber.s, and also the exi)ectatioii 
of a Kiis-sian infantry piquet from 
Gurnri. But when all was said, the 
poor follows were si ill prett^y sure to 
get the stick. At their )-cqucst we. 
lastenctl the door of the piquet- house 
before marching away with our booty. 
That afternoon we crossed the moun- 
tains, and reached, without further 
adventure, a Turkish military post.” 

The sullerings and disasters of these 
fourteen hardy Poles were not yet at 
an end. After their arms had been 
taken from them, their arrival was 
reported to the Pasha of Kars, to 
whom the lliissian coinmandiint at 
Gurnri forthwith sent a threatening 
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letter, demanding the bodies of the 
fugitives. Four days of anxious sus- 
pense ensued, during which orderlies 
rode to and fro, carrying the corre- 
spondence between the Pasha and Iho 
commandant, and at last the l*ules 
were told that their only chance to 
avoid being delivered iq)wa.s instantly 
to become Mahometans. Jn tiiis per- 
plexity they accepted the secret oiler 
of the sou of a Lasistaii bey to aid 
their liighl into the Paslialik of Trc- 
bizond. They started iu the nigl\t 
with a caravan of armed mountain- 
eers. On the lir.st day tliey were 
divided into two parties, which were 
separated from cacli otlier. On tlie 
second day, four, out of the six who 
w'ere with Sarernba, disappeared, 
although the}*^ entreated to be left 
logelber. Finally, w'heii Saremba 
awoke upon the third morning, lie 
found hiiU'CIf alone. Tims torn fiom 
the true and steadfast friends in whose 
brave companionship lie had faced 
and siinnounted so m iiiy perils, hi* 
c«)iirag(‘ deserted him ; he vv(‘pt aloud, 
aud eiirsed his f.ito. There w'as good 
cause for liis grief w'heu lie came to 
know ail. 'the rascally 'Turk who 
had facilitated their lliglit had sold 
them into slavery. For six months 
Sareniba toiled under a cruel ta^jiv- 
niaster, until fever robbed him of his 
strength ; when his owmer, Ali Bey. 
rook him to 'IVi'liizond, where the 
Pole liad inventcil the existence of a 
brother wlio would p.i}’ his ransom. 
There he obtained tlie protection of 
the French consul, was forwarded to 
Coustautinople, mairied a Greek 
woman, aud managed to eke out ari 
existence. Of the thirteen comrades 
who had fled with him from JManglif^ 
he had never seen or heard anything, 
and tears fell fr|)oii tlie hoiie.st lellow^ 
weather-beaten inonstaeho as lie de- 
plored tlieir jirobable bite — that of 
numbers of Polish deserters, who drag 
out a wretched existence, as slaves to 
the inlidel, iu the frontier provinces of 
Asiatic 'Furkey. 

Hr Wagner found his follower’s 
narrative so striking, and so illiislra- 
tive of the characteristics of the in- 
habitants of tlio trails- Cauca.si an 
frontier, that he at once w'lote it 
dow^n in his journal ; and he did quite 
right, for ccvtaiuly Sarernba* s adven- 
tures equal, if they do not exceed, in 
iulcrest, any of the Doctor’s own. 
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After Guuiysh ILuieh, the next 
town on the road to Krzrouin is 
Baibnrt, once noted for its inha- 
bitants’ fanaticism and hatred of all 
Europeans. Tovcity, misery, and the 
Aisit of the llussiaijs in 1828 , have 
broken their spirit, and humbled 
tijoin to the dust. Tlieirs was the 
last otVort of resistance aj^ainst I’a.-'ke- 
viLeh, but all their tierce tariatici'>m 
did not (pialify them to cope nilh 
liie well-drilletl Uussiaii troops. I.s 
it true,” asked Sareinba, n iili a little 
iron^ in his tone, of a wliito- bearded 
'I’uik, III the exjiression of uhose hard 
and furrowed fealuies somethiiij; of 
the old spirit was still jilaiul} to be 
read •• js it tiue lliat the Mushof 
h,is eoiiie as jar as lliisV ” “■ deldi!" 

file came) nas the oUl man’s laeonic 
but luelaiielioly leply. At Haibuil 
the lra\eller has a loret.i'^te »»r the 
imi)o\ erUlu (I, dei.ixed, half iiiiued 
towns which extend tlieuce tlirouj;h 
the whole of Asiatic 'I’m key to the 
J’eisian fioutier, and to whose <le* 
]»lorab!i! coiulilitin lOr/ioum eoiisLi- 
imes tlie sole, exeejuion. douiue\»uj^ 
south-east from Iladiurt to the latter 
eity, the Mrst day’s march bniij^s 
the tra\cllor, by the iiMial cm avail 
n/.td, to no icf^nlar lia'linf^-jiho e for 
the ui^lit. At liaibuit J)r Wa;,'m*r 
[itirted trom his 'I’urkish trnxellin:^ 
com|iaiiio!is, and proceeded with only 
Saremba and a hoise-jj:uid(‘, a man 
ot most hoirible plii su»;4Uom\ who 
professed to be :i 'I'nik, but whose 
dist(»rted Nisaj^e, ^ovat ciookid 
nose, hu.diy brow*-, diiifry com- 
plexion, ]»utVy tuibaii, and ra;;f;ed 
clothes, ga\e him more tin- look of 
a Kourd or Yezidee. 'I'hc fellow^ 
spoke a 'I’lH kish,” continues the Doc- 
lor, “of which I luidri^tood uotliiii}^, 
and m\ sei\ant, althonj^Ii well ac- 
({uaiiitid with the lanon:i;ie of Stam- 
bonl, but little. He wa*; veiy taci- 
turn, and replied to the •luestions I 
occasionally put to him by eroakiiij; 
out inarticulate gnttm-d soiiiuls, some- 
thiuj; betw'een the ery of a screech- 
owl and the snarl of a jaekal. Then 
he twisti'd his n^ly face straiioely, 
and grinned and gMuiiid his teeth 
in so liyeiia-like a fashion, that I 
w'as reminded of that honible 'IVxas 
Bob, whom Charles SealsfieUl, in his 
Cabin - Book, has so graphically 
sketched.” 

The most inisiiPpicion,s and conlid- 
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ill" of men, Hr Wagner here remaiks, 
will become mistrustfiih and iironc 
to suspect evil, before lie has been 
long a resident or rambler in the 
East, ami will acqnin* a Iiabit ot 
constant caution and vlfllaiice in a 
country where all classes, from the 
Taslia to the horse- keeper, lay tliein- 
sclves out to jilumh'r and o\envacli 
Europeans. The Doctor had been 
for three years wandering in Oriental 
lands, where he, had encountered 
some perils and iminnierablo at- 
tempts at imposition. He was much 
upon his guard, and kept a shaip 
e>c upon liis liyciia- looking guide, 
especially wiieii the latter, under 
pivleiico ot eomliictiug liim to (|uar- 
Ici-* bn- the night, si i nek off from 
thcrodtl, an<l ltd him (iver crag ami 
toll, through rain and daiknes.^, into 
.1 wild, cnt-tliroat dishict, wlicre ho 
e\cr\ moment ex|)celi‘d to bi‘ liamh’d 
oNcr to the, gentle incicic.s of a hand 
of KiUird brigands, rutting a pi.sfol 
to ihe fellow s ugly head, the Doctor 
.sw(*re ho wonhl shoot him ul tho 
Inst sign of tie.U'licry. 'I'lie 'I’mk 
.s.iid nothing, but pivsentl} — “ lleio 
is th(' village,” he ijUietly remarkHfl., 
lo' he Iial tho ilrcnched travellers 
lound the, angle of a mass of rock, 
wlicn<*o they peucived the lights of 
iho village of Massat, where Hamil- 
ton had passed a night some years 
pie\iously, and when* tliew s.>on 
weio ( iunfortabl}'' seated by a fire, 
and huj/ping on a tolci.-iblo 

pilau; wliil"!. Dr W’agiicr was fain 
to atone hn* his ill-founded suspicions 
by a double hn/ishn^h Iti his iim.onth 
hut trn-'lwoi lli\ guide,. 'I’ho next 
day, the Doctor, wlnl.^t riiliiig o\'(‘r 
the mount. tins with loaded pi^toks 
in his belt, and a, double gmi acro&.s 
Ids shonhlm.s, lell over a tirccipicc 
iiemly a hundred feet high. 'I’he 
soil of a narrow ledge, softened hy 
the rain, had given way under Ids 
horse’s feel IVIan and beast rolled 
over ami over five or six times in 
the course of the descent, * Fortu- 
nately there were no rocks in the 
w.iy— nothing hut, soft earth. They 
reached the bottom hiidsed and bleed- 
ing, but without broken bone.s, and 
were able to continue their march. 

The journey from Er/a-onm to 
Pvirsia, through the Alpine district 
<if Armenia, is lAiially made with 
a caravan or with post-horses — more 
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rarely in company with a Tartar in 
the employ of the Turkish govern- 
ment, who rides courier- fashion, 
changes his Iiorse every four or five 
leagues, goes at a gallop, never rests 
for more tlHin an hour,- rides many 
horses to death, and performs the 
distance from Erzroum to Tabriz 
(nearly a hundred leagues) in the ex- 
traordinarily short time of tw'O daj's 
and a half. Dr Wagner had no taste for 
travelling in such true Tartar fashion. 
Would he go post? There are no 
postmasters in Tiirkc}’, nor post- 
horses, nor posting-stables, nor even 
postilions, properly so called. Posting 
in the East has nothing in common 
with European posting. Hut on pre- 
sentation of a tirman from the Sublime 
Porte or the Pasha of the province, 
every town or village is bound to 
supply the traveller with the needful 
horses, and with a liorse-guide, at mo- 
derate charge. The expense is great I 3 ' 
augmented by the necessity of being 
accompanied by a Turkish cavass. 
Without such escort the journey from 
Erzroum to the Persian frontier is 
unsafe, and, even with it, all danger 
is#not removed; for in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Alpine passes of 
Armenia Inrk the Ijuix-eycd Konrds, 
watching for prey. Less daring and 
dangerous than they WTre, they are 
still suflicientljr audacious. When 
pursuwl by the Pashas — who occa- 
sionally make expeditions, at the 
head of bodies of the Kizam soldicrj', 
to chastise them, and to wuench from 
them their boot}"— they take refuge 
upon Persian ground, send a present 
to the Sardar of Tabriz, and are 
suffered to pasture their flocks 
amongst the mountains of Azer- 
bijan, until they again give way to 
their ])rcdatory propensities, and arc 
threatened or pursued by the Persian 
authorities. Over the rugged sum- 
mits of the Agri Dagh they then fly 
to Kiissian tcrritoiy, where the gift 
of a • horse to the Cossack officer 
in command usually procures them 
tolerance upon the grassy slopes of 
Ararat. When driven thence, for a 
repetition of their lawless raids, they 
have still a Last refuge iu the high 
mountains of Kourdistaii, where they 
purchase the protection of a cliicf, 
and whose inaccessible fastnesses 
defy Turkish piirsilers. 

*‘Not long before my departure 


from Erzroum,” says Dr. Wagner, 
“Mr Abbott, the English consul at 
Teheran, had fallen into the liands 
of Kourd robbers, and, with his 
travelling companions, had been 
stripped to the shirt, inclusively. 
It was a serio-comic affair. They 
were attacked near Diadiii. Rfr 
Abbott, a man of great personal cou- 
rage, fired a pistol at the first Kourd 
who rode at him with his long bam- 
boo lanco, and missed— fortunately 
for him, for had he killed or w'oundcd 
him, his ow"n life would assuredly have 
paid the pcnalt}". Two vigorous lance* 
thrusts, which fortunately pierced his 
burkuf not his body, cast the coura- 
geous Hritoii from his horse. Ilis 
Oriental servants and companions had 
no portion of his combative spirit, 
but laid down their arms, terrified by 
the jackal- like 3 ’ells and hideous figures 
of the Konrds. The robbers weio 
tolerably generous, after their manner. 
They took aw"ay horses, baggage, and 
clothes, stripping their victims stark 
naked, but they left them their lives. 
Aiitl if Mr Abbott had a tUKstc of lam 
staves and horse- whip, that was only 
in requital of the pistol-shot. Jlis 
Armenian servants, who resisted not, 
received no injury.* Amidst the in- 
fernal laughter of the Konrds, the 
naked travellers set off for the nearest 
village, where they were scantily pro- 
vided with clothes by compassionate 
Armenians. Consul Hrarit at Telieraii 
made a great noise about this busiiies.-, 
and the Pasha had to make compen- 
sation. But the Konrds retreatc'd 
sontlnvards to the liigh inounLaiii«!, 
and there, in inaccessible liiding- 
jdaces, laughed alike at the British 
consul’s anger, and at tke Turkish 
Pasha’s threats.” 

With such a warning before him, Dr 
Wagner preferred adopting the safest, 
and at the Same time the most conveni- 
ent, although the slowest mode of tra- 
velling in those regions — namely, per 
caravan. Almost w’cekl}" a commercial 
caravan starts from Erzroum for 
Tabriz. It consists of from 300 to 900 
horses, laden chiefly with English ma- 
nufactures, also with Bohemian glass, 
furs, and cloth from the Leipzig fair, 
and even wdth toys from Nuremberg. 
If the co»voy be particularly valuable, 
the Pasba sends with it a cavass, who 
rides a-hcad, a horse’s tail at the end 
of his long lance, as a warning to pre- 
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datory Kourda not to meddle with 
that which is under the high protec- 
tion of the muschir of Erzronm. But 
the caravan’s own strength is its best 
protection. There is a man to every 
three or four horses, armed with a 
gun, often with sabre and dagger also ; 
and the Armenians, although tame 
enongh in general, will fight fiercely 
for their goods, or for those intrusted 
to their care. Of course there is no 
security against nocturnal theft, at 
which the Kourds arc as skilful as 
North-Ainerican red-skins, or as the 
Iladjoiils of the African Metidja. 

A rich Armenian, b}’ name Kara 
Gori, (Black-eye,) led the caravan to 
which T)r W'agncr annexed himself. 
Half the horses conijirising it were 
Ills. A considerable rogue was Kara 
Gc»s, who asked the Doctor double the 
fair price for the use of S'x horses, a 
place under the principal tent, and 
daily rations from his kitchen. When 
the Doctor pointed out the overcharge, 
Kara Cos turned away in silence and 
ill dudgeon, and spoke no word to him 
during the wdiole journey. Dr Wag- 
n(‘r made his bargain with another 
Armenian, one Karapet Bedochil, and 
the journey was prosperously uccom- 
])lishe(l in twenty-seven days from 
Krzroiim to Tabriz. 'I'liis was rather 
slow work — scarcely twelve miles a- 
day on an average ; but Dr Wagner 
was well pleased to have leisure during 
the long hours of repose — rendered 
necessaiy by hot weather and scanty 
pasturage— to jnirsue his geological re- 
searches, to go shooting, and to col- 
lect rare insl^cts and beautiful Alpine 
plants, lie took interest, also, in 
observing the habits and intelligence 
of the liorses of the caravan. These 
were as disciplined as any Uussian 
soldiers, and understood their duty 
almost as well as their human mas- 
ters. When, at two in the morning, 
the Karivan-Baschi gave the signal to 
march, they responded by a general 
neighing, snorting, and tinkling of the 
bells bung to their necks. Notwith- 
standing the thick darkness, every 
horse found his right place, his owner, 
and his gioom, and stood motionless 
till pack-saddle and bales were placed 
npon his back. The load duly ba- 
lanced, be instantly started off of his 
own accord. The march was in file, 
two abreast. The oldest and most 
experienced horse took the lead, scem- 


ingly proud of the distinction, and 
displaying an instinct almost amount- 
ing to reason. No danger was there 
of his going astray, or shying at 'some 
oddly-shaped rock, dimly seen through 
the twilight, or at a corpse upon the 
road, or even at the passage of camels, 
to which horses have a special anti- 
pathy. If stream or torrent barred- 
the Avay, he halted, unbidden, until 
the nearest horseman had sought out 
a ford, and then calmly entered the 
water, his ex.'\mi)le giving confidence 
to liis followers. These caravan horses 
lo^c society, soon attach themselves 
to their companions, whether biped or 
quadruped, but aroA^cry inhospitable, 
and do not easily admit strange horses 
to their company. T'hcy dislike sepa- 
ration from theraravan, just as cavalry 
chargers often object to leave the 
ranks. Karapet Bedoebil gave up his 
best and youngest horse to Dr ^V'ag- 
ncr for the journey. This was a w'cll- 
shaped brown mare, ofexccllcnt paces, 
and easy to govern, so long as her 
liabits were respected. Bui it took 
sonuj time to accustom her to quit the 
caravan, and carry Dr Wagner on liis 
rambles 6tf the road. 

“To ride in the rank and file of a 
caravan,” says tlic Doctor, “ is weari- 
some enough. Wlion morning dawned, 
and the first sunbeams illumined the 
green Alpine plateau, 1 loved to rido 
up some rising giound by the wayside, 
to contemplate the landscape, and to 
enjoy the j>icturesque aspect of the 
Koiird camps, and of the long line of 
the caravan. ^My horse did not share 
my enjo} ment. Much spurring did it 
cost me to habituate biin to even a 
few niinutes’ separation from bis 
fricnd.s. Love of society, and aversion 
to solitude, arc amongst tlie most 
striking and afiecting characteristics 
of these animals. At times I re- 
mained behind the caravan, when I 
found an interesting spot, where the 
geological formation or the mountain 
vegetation Invited to examination and 
collection. My liorse, well secured 
near at hand, kept his gaze immov- 
ably fixed upon the vanishing caravan. 
When the last straggler had disap- 
peared, he still pricked up his ears so 
long as he could hear the bells. 
When these were no longer audible, 
be drooped his bead, and looked in- 
quiringly and rcyproachfufiy at his 
botanising rider. If it cost me trouble 
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to detach him from the caravan, he 
needed no to rejoin it. Sud- 

denly displayinjy the riro of the Orien- 
tal courrer, he galloped with wdngcd 
swiftness, till the bells were once more 
heard, and broke into loud and joyous 
neighings on again joining his 
friends.” 

The gregarious and sociable pro- 
pensities of Armenian horses arc a 
great, obstacle to the designs of the 
Kourd thieves, who at nightfall prowl 
aronnd the camp. To lessen the 
difficulty they come mounted upon 
stolen caravan horses, which they 
train to the work. A noose is flung 
round the neck of a grazing horse, 
and whilst one thief pulls the animal 
along, another drives it with a whip. 
The Armenian horse- keepers fire their 
guns to give the alarm, and mount 
their best horses to pursue the 
marauders. If the}’- overtake them, 
they at first endeavour to obtain 
restitution by flijr words or by threats. 
Only “at the last extremity do they 
use their firearms, for tlicy have a 
not unfounded fear of Kourd ven- 
geance for bloodshed. 

Less dreaded, and far IcssTroquent 
than these depredations, are attacks 
upon caravans by wolves. These 
occur scarcely once in ten years, and 
then only in very severe winters, 
when long frosts keep the flocks from 
the pastures. Under such cirenni- 
stances, the wolves, spurred by ex- 
treme hunger, sometimes overcome 
their natural cowardice, and make a 
dash at a caravan, breaking suddenly 
into the column on the march, pulling 
down lioi'ses, and tearing them in 
pieces, before there is time to drive 
them away with bullets. But these 
cases arc of extremely rare occmTcnce. 
It more often happens that, in siim- 
!ner, a single wolf wilt sneak down 
upon the grazing caravan horses, 
whoso instinct, however, soon detects 
his approach. They form a circle, 
heads inwards and heels out, and if the 
wolf does not succeed, at a first spring, 
in fixing upon oue of their throats, 
his best plan is to decamp, before he 
gets shot. The attacks of tlicse wolves 
are always noctnrnal. From other 
beasts of prey the caravans between 
Erzroiiiji and Tabriz have nothing to 
fear. The jackals are weak and timid, 
and content themselves with dead 
horses ; and bears are few in number, 
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and confine their feeding to sheep and 
goats. Soutli wards from Tabriz to 
Teheran, and thence to Ispahan, the 
danger increases. Kourds are re- 
placed by Turkomans ; wolves by pan- 
thers and tigers. But even from these, 
so far as Dr Wagner could gather from 
repeated conversations with caravan 
leaders, the ])eril is trifling, except far 
south, towards Shiraz, or eastwards in 
the deserts of Khorassan, where tigers 
are more numerous and aggressive. 

Of otlier animals accustomed to fol- 
low caravans, the Doctor particularly 
mentions ravens and carrion birds, 
which in winter consume the excre- 
ment, in Slimmer the carcasses, of 
horses. In Armenia and Persia, he 
recognised an old friend whom he had 
often seen hovering over the expedi- 
tionary column which lie had accom- 
panied to Coiistantina. The white- 
headed vulture ( Vultur fulvus) floated 
in the air at a prodigious height above 
the caravan, and as often as a horse 
fell dead, dozens of the loathsome 
birds lowered their powerful ])inion.s, 
and sank pliimb-ilown upc)n the car- 
rion. The beasts of the caravan, even 
the dogs, w'orc pretty good friends 
with these obscene creatures ; or at 
least, from the force of habit, usually 
endured their proximity. Dr \V\igner 
specnlates on the possibility of sumo 
eccentric sympathy between lht‘ horse 
aiivl his future coffin. Ife, otteii saw 
the little carrion kite s pvre- 

iioplenis^) when it had gorged itself 
with the flesli of some dead animal, 
settle down, its feathers all piiflVd out, 
upon a horse’s back, there to digest its 
copious meal— a process which the 
horse, by his immobility, seemed stu- 
dion>ly to avoid disturbing. Uronped 
together in the great heat, from w hich 
they sought to shelter their -heads 
under their neighbours’ bellies, the 
horses stdod, each one wMth his 
plumed ami impure rider. “ Some- 
times,” says the Doctor, “I saw ravens 
sitting in the same confidential man- 
ner upon the backs of horses and dro- 
medaries. T n N orth Africa I observed 
similar intimacy between kites and 
COW'S, ravens and swine. l)r Knob- 
lecher relates that in the Nile districts 
of Central Africa ho often saw water- 
fowl, particularly herons and ibises, 
sit upon the backs of elephants. Only 
to one kind of animal has the Arme- 
nian caravan-horse a natural hatred 
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and strong aversion— namely, to the 
ojimel, who, on his gi<le, detests the 
liorsc. Kv«mi in caravans composed 
of both kinds of beasts, long accus- 
tomed to each other's presence, this 
antipathy endures. Horses and camels, 
if left in any degioc to their own free 
will, go separ.itelv to pasture. Long 
habit of being together restrains them 
Ironi hostile outbreaks, but T never 
%vitnessed, during the whole p^^riod of 
Tuy oriental travels, an example of 
••\en a tolerably good nnderstaiul- 
ing between tliem.” 

On the of June — so coh! a 

morning, that, in spite of cloak and 
rnackititosh, Dr Wagner was hilf- 
bu/etj --tin* caravan reaeluul the 
IvounI village of Yeiulck, and en- 
camped in a narrow valley, the 
mountains aroinid winch had been 
reckoned, a few years previously, 
amongst the most unsafe in Kourdis- 
tan, a caiMvan seldom passing uuas- 

s. iilcd. Towards evening a Koiird 
chief came into cam]) “ llo wore 
no board, but thick and long mons- 

t. iches — as formerly the, ♦lauissaries 
— a liiige turban, a short Imha., very 
wide trousers. He had hi.s horse, 
shod h\ one of our Armenians, took 
a f iney to Kara])«*t- Iledochirs pocket- 
knife, and a-ked him for it as a keep- 
'Uke. He did not pay for the shoeing, 
and i'ode otf, with small thanks, amidst 
the eourteons greetings of all the 
Armeinaiis — even of our liaiighty 
K an\ an- Ilaschi. I afterwards laugh- 
ingly asked the KaihrisJil wliy ho 
h-id nor d<*man(led payment from the 
Koind fur the shoes and his work. 
'Laugh away!’ was Ins reply; ‘if 
* \ cr }oii ine<-t lliat fellow alone, you 
v/oii’r be (piitc so men y.’ d’he Kourd, 
who was armed with ])istol.s, gun, 
aiui sabre, eertainly looked the very 
model of a cafjtaiii of banditti.” 

Lefore reaching Persian territory, 
where the risk Jrom robbers dimi- 
nishes, .some pack-horses were clever- 
ly stolen by the Koimis ; and two 
men, wdio were .TCiit, w'cll nnuinted, 
lo overtake the thieves and negotiate 
for the restoration of the pro])erty, 
returned to camp dcspoildl of clothes 
and steeds. Ultimately, the Pasha 
of Krzronin extorted the bales from 
the Kourds, who arc too prudent to 
drive things to extremities. But, for 
the time, Kara Dos had to-pursue his 


journey minus his merchandise, and 
greatly cast down at the loss, which 
he merited for hi,s griping effrontery, 
and for the poltroonery with which, a 
few days before, ho hail deviated from 
bis direct road on the rude demand of 
some Kourds, who sought to pick a 
quarrel wiili him — a sort of wolf- a nd- 
lamb business —for riding through 
their pastures, lie fnrgot hi.s Ibss, 
however, when reckoning at Tabriz 
the full .s.ack of sonnding gold tomaiins 
received for carriage of goods; and 
in the ji»y of bis heart he even con- 
descended to speak to Dr Wagner, 
.and to extend to him bis forgiveness 
for having refused to be imposed 
npoii, .*<0 that they parted in amity at 
last. 

Tabriz, in size the .second, in popu- 
lation the tirst city f>f the Persian 
empire, was the limit of Dr Wag- 
ner’s travels in an easterly direction, 
'rhenee he inside excursions; and tliial- 
ly, turning hi.s step.s southwards, made 
the, circuit of tlnit extremity of Lake 
Uriimia, and .so got back to Dayasid 
iiTPurkish Armenia; so that he visit- 
ed, in fact, but a nook of Persia — 
including, however, one of its n)0,«t. 
important citi<*s and some rarel}’^- 
explored districts. His first visit at 
Tabriz was to JMr Bonliam, the Eiig- 
li.sh consul-general, with whom he, 
foum! a Maltese physician, Dr Cas- 
solani — then the only European me- 
dical man rosid(*nt in the pluce—who 
offered him, in the kindest manner, 
an apartment in his house. Hero 
Dr U'agner interpolates a gentle 
.stricture on British hospitality in 
Asia. Mr Bonham, lie .says, “ wa.s 
ceuaiuly also very obliging, but 
.seemed lc.S3 hospitable ; and although 
lie had a very roomy hou.se and a 
very small family, he, like hi.s col- 
league, Mr Branfrat Erzrouni, was not 
fond of p>utting hiin.seJf out of hi.s 
way. I confess tliat I have not 
formed the fflo.st favourable opinion 
of Engii.-h ho^iiiitality in the East. 
My lctt(*rs from Lord Aberdeen and 
Sir Stratford Caiiiiing bad not the 
effect which might have been reason- 
ably expected from the high position 
of tho'io, statesmen. lu Russian Asia, 
less exalteil rceommendations gene- 
rally procured me a friendly and truly 
hospitable reception.^ On better ac- 
quaintance, and after repeated inter- 
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views, the dry, thoroughly English 
reserve and formal manner gave way, 
in Mr Bonham, to a certain degree 
of amiab^Iit^^ He took a particu- 
larly warm interest in my communi- 
cations from the Caucasus, and gave 
me in return valuable information 
concerning J^ersian matters. Mr Bon- 
ham was married to a niece of Sir 
Kobert reel’s, a beautiful, amiable, 
and accomplished lady.” 

In Dr Cassol aid’s house Dr AVagner 
made the .'icquaintancc of a great 
number of Persians, who besieged the 
learned hekim for advice, and he thus 
had excellent opportunities of noting 
the peculiarities of Persian character, 
manners, and morals. But the most 
favourable place for the pursuit of 
such studies, on a large scale, he 
found to be the Tabriz bazaar, 
wliich is composed of a number of 
bazaars, or spacious halls full of 
shops. Thither daily repaired Dr 
Wagner, escorted by one of Dr Cas- 
solaui’s Persian servants, a fellow of 
herculean ])roportions, whose duty it 
was to open a passage through the 
curious crowd which at first thronged 
round the European. Here were dis- 
played pjodigious masses ofnierchaii- 
diso, chierty English, only the coarser 
kinds of goods coming from Germany 
and Russia, glass from Austria, amber 
from Constantinople. Here were chil- 
dren’s watches from Nuremberg, wdth 
a locomotive on the dial, and the in- 
scription, “ Railway from Nuremberg 
to Forth ; ” lithographed likenesses of 
the Shah of Persia, taken and printed 
ill Germany; snuff-boxes from As- 
trakan, with the Emperor Nicholas’s 
portrait ; and portraits of Benkendorf, 
Paskcwitch, Ncidliard, and other 
Russian generals distinguished iii re- 
cent wars. There were shawls and 
carpets from Hindostan, and sabre- 
bladcs, of wonderful temper and finish, 
from Shiraz. Of these latter Dr Wag- 
ner saw some, adorned ^th beautiful 
arabesque designs iii gold, and in- 
scribed with passages from the Koran, 
whose price was two hundred to- 
mauns, or Persian ducats. Made of 
strips of metal, hammered together 
cold, these excellent blades arc tlio 
result of prodigious labour, much 
time, and great skill. The chief 
value of such weapons is usually in 
the steel, for the" hilt and mounting 


must be unusually rich to exceed the 
cost of the blade itself. Hitherto the 
armourers of Tabriz, Teheran, and 
Ispahan have vainly endeavoured to 
rival those of Shiraz. 

Dr Wagner soon found himself at 
home in the European circle at Ta- 
briz, which consists chiefly of the 
members of the Russian and English 
consulates, and of the managers of four 
Greek commercial houses, branches 
of Constantinople establishments. 
The English consul -general, as al- 
ready hinted, lived rather retired, 
gave a dinner or two each half-year 
to the Europeans, and took but small 
share in the pleasures and amuse- 
ments after which most of them eager- 
ly ran. An old Greek gentleman, 
named Morfopulo, was the great Eu- 
cullus and Amphitryon of the place. 
Introduced to him liy his Maltese 
friend. Dr Wagner was at once cor- 
diall}' invited to a dinner, wliicli gave 
him the first idea of the sumptuous 
manner of living of Europeans in Ta- 
briz. Nothing was spared ; Oriental 
delicacies were embalmed and enno- 
bled by the refinements of Western 
art. There were fish from the (Cas- 
pian, game from tlic forests of Gliilan, 
grapes and mulberries from Azcrbijaii, 
the most exquisite pasties, and the 
cream of the vineyards of Champagne 
cooling in abundant ice. Tlic guests 
were as motley, the talk as various, 
as the viands. From lOast to AVest, 
from Ispahan to Paris, the conversa- 
tion rolled. The Russian Consul- 
general sketched the Pcisian court at 
Teheran ; Dr Cassolani gave verbal 
extracts from his life and experience 
at Erzroum and Tabriz; an Italian 
quack, who had just arrived, and who 
had long led a roving existence in 
Asiatic Turkey — ^professing alternate- 
ly to discover gola mines, and to heal 
all maladies by an infallible elixir — 
related his adventuies amongst the 
Koiirds ; whilst a young Greek diplo- 
matist, named Mavrocordato — a rela- 
tion of the statesman of that name — 
just transferred, to his no small regret, 
from Paris to Tabriz, was eloquent 
concerning the balls, beauties, and 
delights of the French capital. 

The domestic arrangements of the 
European residents in Tabriz are pe- 
culiar, and may possibly account 
for the limited nature of the inter- 
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course maintained with them hy 
the gentleman who filled the post 
of British . consul - general at the 
time of Dr Wagner’s visit. Some of 
tlie managers of the tlreek houses — 
few of whom remain more than half- 
a-dozen years, which time, owing 
to the profitable nature of the trade, 
and especially of the smuggling tratlic 
with the trans-Caucasian provinces of 
Kussia, usually suDices to make their 
fortune.s — were married, but had left 
their wives in Constantinople. Most 
of tliom, as well as the members of 
the liussiaii consulate-general, were 
bachelors. All, however, whether 
married or single, had conformed to 
the custom of the [dace, b}' contract- 
ing limited matrimony with Nefct<»riaii 
women. 'J'In’s C'liristiaii sect, nume- 
rous in Azerbijan, entertains a strong 
partiality for Euroi>eans, and has no 
scruple, either moral or religions, in 
marrying its daughters to them for a 
fixed term of years, and in considera- 
tion of a stijiulated sum. There is 
great competition for a ncw-comer 
from J'hiropc, cspecialh^ if ho bo rich. 
The fpieer contract is known in Ta- 
briz as oialiimoftio oUa carta. A^cry 
often the whole of the lady’s family 
take up their abode in the house of 
the temporary husband, and live at 
his charges ; and this is indeed often 
a condition of the bargain. The usage 
is of such htiig standing amongst 
Europeans in Tersia, ami especially 
ill that particular province, that it 
there scandalises no one. Every., 
European has a jiart ol liis house set 
aside for the 'women, and calls it liis 
harem ; the ladies preserve their Ber- 
siau garb and manner of life, cover 
their faces before strangers and in tlio 
.streets, frequent the bath, and jiass 
their time in dressing llicmsclvcs, just 
like the Maliomedaii Persians, Hand- 
some, but totally uneducated and un- 
intellectual, they make faithful wives 
and tender mothers, but poor compa- 
nions. When tlic term stipulated in 
the contract expires, and if it be not 
renewed, they find no difiicuUy in 
contracting permanent marriages with 
their own countrymen-, the less so, 
tliat, in such cases, they take a dowry 
-with them, whereas, in general, the 
Ncstorian has to purchase his wife 


from her parents. The children of 
the European marriage almost always 
remain in possession of the mother ; 
and Dr Wagner wa.« assured thatishc 
testifies even stronger aficction for 
them than for those of lier second and 
more regular marriage; whilst the 
stepfather rarely neglects his duty 
towards them. “ Still more rcniark- 
ablc is it,” ‘continues the Doctor, 
“ that the European lathers, when 
recalled to their o'wii country, aban- 
don their children, wdtUout, as it 
would seem, the slightest scruple of 
consoieiico, to a most uncertain fate, 
and trouble themselves no further 
cojicorning thorn. But a single in- 
stance is known to mo, when a 
wealthy European took one of his 
children away witli luin. Even in the 
case of men otherwise of high charac- 
ter and principle, a prolonged rcsi- 
dt-nce in the East sccm.s very ai>t 
gradually to stille the voice of nature, 
of honour, and of conscience.” 

Dismissing, '\vith this rctlectlon, 
the consideration of European society 
and habits in Persia, Dr AVagner 
turns his attention to the natives, and 
to an examination of the curious inci- 
dents and vicissitudes of modern Per- 
sian history, to which he allots an 
interesting cliaptcr — based partly on 
his many conversations Avith British 
and llussian dijdomatic agents, Avith 
Freiicli otliCers Avho had served in 
Persia, ajul with French and Ameri- 
can mi>,si()narie.s, i)artly on the Avoj’ks 
of A-arious Kiiglisii travellers — and 
then commences his Avanderings and 
explorations in the mountains of Sa- 
Iiant, and along the shores of Lake 
Urumiali. In these and other in- 
vestigations, occupying his second 
volume, the length to Avhich our notice 
of his first has inscn.sibly extended 
forbids our accompanying liim, at 
least for the present. Judging from 
the great number of books relating to 
AVestcni Asia that liaA’O of late yeans 
been published in this country — many 
of them Avith marked success — the 
number of readers Avho take an in- 
terest in that region must be very 
considerable. By such of them as 
read German, Dr AVagner’s series of 
six A'olnmes will be prized as a mine 
of entertainment and information. 
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KATIE S' 

TRUE 

PART 11. — Cll 

“ LeDDY KiLBIiACIIMON I' ! Wp(*I, 

John, my man, she might have done 
waiir — imicklc wanr; hut 1 soona 
very wed bow she could liavc hotlcred 
horsel, A young, wisolike, gallant- 
looking lad, and a very decent laird- 
ship— anithcr thing frae a doited auld 
man.” 

“ Wool, wiffj,” said Jf>hn Stewart, 
ruefully scratching his head — “ weel, 

I say nacthing against it in itsel ; 
bat will yc toll me nhat I’m to say 
to the Jicclye V ” 

“Ay, John, tiiat will I,” returned 
the housc-inotlicr. “Tell him to take 
Ins daughter’s bairn out of iis cradle, 
pair wee ioium, and ask hiinsel uhat 
he has to do wi’ a young wih* — a 
young wife 1 and a bonnie, lass like 
our Isabell ! Man, John, to think, 
wi’ that mucklo body o’ yours, that 
you should have sue little heart! Nae 
wonder ye need inuckh' coats and 
plaids about ye, you men' lor ne’er 
a spark o’ light is in the hearts of ye, 
to keep yc warm within.” 

“Weel, weel, Isabell; the mair 
cause yc should gie me a guid dram 
to keep the chill out,’' said the miller ; 

“ and ye’ll just mind yc were airt and 
pairt, and thought inair of the Ilecly(‘’s 
bieii dwclliu’ and braw family than 
ever I did ; but its aye your way — ye 
put a’ the blame, when there is blame, 
on me.” 

“ Hand your peace, guidman,” said 
Mrs Stewart. “ Whiles T ton drawn 
away wi’ your reasonings against iny 
ain judgment, as happens to folk owre 
easy in their temper, whetlicr they 
will or no — I’ll no deny that; but 
nao man can say I ever set my face 
to ony thing that would have broken 
the heart of a bairn of mine. Take 
your dr«m, and gang away with your 
worldly thoughts to your worldly 
husinoBS, .lolin Stewart ; if it wasna 
for yon, Vm sure ne’er a thought of 
pelf would enter my head.’’ 

“ Ell, guidwjfe I ” It was all that 
the miller’s astonishment could utter. 


I’EWART. 

STORY. 

\PTER VIII. 

Ho was put down. With humilily 
he took the dram, and softly setting 
his glass on the table, went out like 
a lamb, to the mill. 

“ J^<;d<l\’ Kilbrachmont ! and rfanet, 
the glaikit gilpie, taking up with a 
common maul” said Mrs Stewart, 
niiconscioiisly pnshing aside the piotty 
wheel, the olfering of the “ wright ” 
in Anicreoch. “Weel, bnt what 
maim I doV If Isabell gangs hamo 
to her ain hotisc, and Janet — .fanot’s 
a guid worker — far mair use about 
a house, like ours thim such a gouty 
thing as Bcll- danet married, too — 
what’s to come o’ me ? I’ll hao 
to bring hamo Katie- frac the 
C’astle.” 

“Mucklo guid ye’ll get of Katie, 
mother,” said .Janet, who, just Ihcii 
coming in from the garden, witli an 
armtuf of cold, curly, brilliant guvens, 
had heard her mother’v*^ soliloquy. 
“ If yc yokit her to the avIiccI like a 
powny, she wadmi spin the yarn for 
Isahell’s providing in half-a-do/on 
years : and no a mortal turn besides 
could Katie do in a house, if ye gied 
her a’ the land between this and 
•Ivellic Law.” 

“ Ami wha asked iinar counsel V 
said the absolute sovereign of Kidlio 
hlill. “ If I’m no sail' trysted v\i’ 
my family, there never wa.s a woman : 
first, your faither — and nuickle ho 
kens about the rule o’ a household : 
and syne you, ye taupic — as if Isa,- 
bell’s providing w'as yet to spin ! 'I’d 
spin, said sheV and it lying safe in 
the oak press np the stair, since ever 
Bell was a wee smoiit of a bairn. And 
yours too, though ye dinna dcseiyc 
it;— ay, and little Katie’s as weel, as 
the bonnie grass on the buriisidc 
could have tellt ye twal year ago, 
when it was white wi’ yarn a’ the 
simmer through, spun on a purpose- 
like wheel — a thing fit for a woman’s 
wark — no a toy for a bit bairn. Gae 
way wi’ jwu and your vanities. I 
wonld just like to see, wi’ a’ your 
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upsetting, ony ane o’ ye bring up a 
family as creditable as your mother ! ” 

flaiiet stole in to the table at the 
furl her window, and, without a word, 
began to pre]uirc her greens, which 
were immediately to be added to the 
other contents of the great pot, which, 
siispjinded by the crook, bubbled and 
boiled over the fire ; for the moods of 
tile house-rnotlior were -pretty well 
kiiown in her dominions, and no one 
dared to lift u]) the voice of rebellion. 

After an interval of silence, IVIrs 
Stewart i)roc‘ee(led to her own room, 
and in a short tinuj rcMppeared, hoode<i 
and ])lalded, tcsl dying witli those 
(‘choing steps of hers, to all concerned, 
iliat she lia<l again put on her lugli- 
heeled gala shoes. Ihab(‘ll was now 
in tlic kUclnm, (juiotly going about her 
share of tlie household labour, and 
doing it with a subdued graceful glad* 
less which touclicil the mother’s 
heart. 

‘‘ I’m gann up to Kellie, Tlell, my 
woman,'’ said Mrs Stewart. “ 1 
w'OiddiM >ay but may need Katie 
ar. hamc ; ony way, I'll gang up to the 
Castle, and see what they say about 
it. Jl’s time she*had a while at hanie 
to h‘arn something purposi'-like, or it’s 
III} t<‘ar she’ll be lit for iiaelliing but 
to hang on about laid} -\iine; and 
nae bairn o’ mine shall do that ws' 
my will. Yc’l! set Alorran to the 
imicKIi; wheel, Isabell, as .<0011 as 
she'.-? in frae tlie lield ; and gel that 
eiiltie tfanel to do some credilabJe 
wan k. If J ealeli her out o’ the house 
when 1 coirnj hame, it’ll be the wanr 
(or her.sel.'’ 

“ISo ye’re aye biding on at the 
('’astlc, ilauby,” said .Mrs Stewart, as, 
lier Jong w alk oyer, she vesled in the 
Iiouselv<‘eper's room, and greeted, with 
a nii\ture of Aimiliarity and con- 
descension, the powerful ibiuby, who 
had so long been (lie faithful fiicnd 
and attendant of little Katie Stewart. 
“Ye’re biding on? 1 thonglit you 
w'(»*e sure to gang with Lady Ketty ; 
and vexed I was to think ye 
gauii away, that my baim liket sac 
weel.” 

“ I’ll never Ico, Mrs Stewart,” said 
Kauby, conlidentially. If it hadna 
just beeu Katie Stewart’s sel, and a 
thought of Lady Anne, pair thing, left 
her Icc lane in the house, I would as 
soon have gacn out to the A I ay to 


live, as bidden still in Kellie Castle. 
But somew'ay they have gripiiit my 
heart atween them — I couldna leave 
the bairns.” 

“ A weel, Bauby, it was kind in ye,” 
said tlie miller’s wife ; “ but I’m in no 
manner sure that 1 wiuna take Katie 
away.” 

“ 'I’ake Katie away ■ — eli, Mrs 
Stew'art ! ’’ And Ilauby lifted up her 
great hands in appeal. 

“ Ye SCO her sister Isabell is to be 
married soon,” said the important 
motlior, rising ami smoothing down 
her skirts. “ And now J’m rested, 
Bauby, I'Jl thank ye to take me to 
liUdy Anne’s room.” 

The lire burned brigliliy in the w'Ost 
room, glowing in the dark polished 
walls, and hrighleuing with its warm 
Hush the clouded daylight which shone 
through the high window. Again on 
licr liigh chair, with her shoulders 
li\i‘d, .so that she cannot stoop, Lady 
Aiiiie sits at her embroidery frame, at 
some distance liom the window^ wluu’e 
the .slanting light falls full upon her 
w'oik, patienll} and painfully woi king 
tho.se dim rose.'' into the cam ass wdiicli 
already boar.s the blossoms of many 
a laborious lionr. Poor Lady Anne ! 
I’lople, all luM* life, have been doing 
llu'ir duty to her— training her into 
piujiricty — into noiscle.<.s decorum 
and liig!i-bivd m.iiincr.s. Slie has read 
the SiHctdtor to improve her mind — ■ 
has \voikcd I'lnbroidery because it w'.as 
her duty : and sits ri'.signcdly in this 
steel tixture now^, because she feels U 
a duty too —a duty to the world at 
largo tliat Lad} Anno lirskiue should 
ha\e no curve in her shonlder.s— no 
stiMip in her tall aristocratic tigure. 
But, in spite, of all this, though they 
inaki; her stilV, and pale, and silent, 
none of these cares have at all tar- 
jiislied tlic gentWt lustre of Lady 
Anne’s good heart ; for, to tell Irntli, 
embroidery, and prejudices, and stcel- 
collars, tliough they cramp both body 
and mind a little, by no means ifavc 
a bad <*flect— or, at least, by no means 
so bad an effect as people ascribe to 
them in these days — upon tlie heart ; 
and tlierc lived many a true lady 
then*— lives many a true lady now — 
to whom devout thoughts have Come 
in tliose dim hours, and fair fancies 
budded and blossomed in the silence. 
It was very true that Lady Anne sat 
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there immovable, holding her head 
with conscientious firmness, as she 
had been trained to hold it, and 
moving her long fingers noiselessly as 
her needle went out and in through 
the canvass before her— very true 
that she thought she was doing her 
duty, and accomplishing her natiirai 
lot ; but not any less true, notwith- 
standing, that the heart which beat 
softly against her breast was pure 
and gentle as the summer air, and, 
like it, touched into quiet brightness 
by the light from heaven. 

Near her, carelessly bending for- 
ward from a lower chair, and leaning 
her whole weigljt on another embroid- 
ery frame, sits Katie Stewart, labour- 
ing with a hundred wiles to draw 
Lady Anne’s attention from her work. 
One of little Katie’s round white 
shoulders is gleaming out of her dress, 
and she is not in the least erect, but 
bends her head down between her 
hands, and pushes back the rich golden 
hair Avhich falls in shining, half-curled 
tresses over her fingers, and laughs, 
and pouts, and calls to Lady Anne ; 
but Lady Anne only answers quietly, 
an<l goes on with her work — for it is 
right and jicodfnl to work so many 
hours, and Lady Anne is doing her 
duty. 

But not so Katie Stewart ; her 
needle lies idle on the canvass ; her 
silk hangs over her arm, gelling soiled 
and dim ; and Lady Anne blushes to 
remember liow long it is since her 
wayward favourite began that group 
of ilowers. 

For Katie feels no duty — no re- 
sponsibility in the matter ; and having 
worked a whole dreary hour, and 
accomplished a whole leaf, inclines to 
be idle now, and would fain make her 
companion idle too. But the con- 
scientious Lady Anw shakes her head, 
and labours on*; so Katie, leaning 
still further over the frame, and still 
more entirely disregarding her shoul- 
der^ and deportment, tosses back the 
overshadowing curls again, and with 
her checks supported in the curved 
palms of her hands, and her fingers 
keeping back the hair from her brow, 
lifts up her voice and sings — 

“ Corn rigs and barley rigs, 

Com rigs ure bonnic.” 

Sweet, clear, aMd full is little Katie’s 


voice, and she leans forward, with her 
bright eyes dwelling kindly on Lady 
Anne’s face, while, with affectionate 
pleasure, the good Lady Aunc sits 
still, and works, and listens— the 
sw'cet child’s voice, in which there is 
still scarcely a graver modulation to 
tell of the coming woman, echoing 
into tlie generous gentle heart which 
scarcely all its life has had a selfish 
thought to interrupt the simple beauti- 
ful admiration of its nnenvious love. 

“Katie, ye little ciittie ! ” exclaimed 
the horror-stricken mother, looking in 
at the door. 

Katie started; hut it was only 
with privileged boldness to look up 
smilingly into her mother’s face, as 
she finished the last verse of her 
song. 

“Fh, Lady Anne, wliat car. I say 
to you ? ” said Mrs Stewart, coming 
forward with iiidigMiaut energetic 
haste; “or what will your lad3^sliip 
say to that forw.ard monkey ? Katie, 
have I no admonished ye to get the 
manners of a seizing lassie at your 
peril, however grand the folk were ye 
saw ; but, nevertheless, to gic honour 
where honour is due, as it’s com- 
manded. I think shame to look yo in 
the face, Lady Anne, after hearing a 
bail’ll of mine use such a freedom.” 

“ But you have no need, Mrs 
Stewart,” said Lady Anne, “ for 
Katie is at home.”* 

There was the slightest possible 
tone of authorit} in the words, gentle 
as they were ; and IMrs Stewart felt 
herself put down. 

“ Wcel, your ladyship kens best ; 
but I came to speak about Katie, 
Lady Anne. I’m thinking I’ll need 
to bring her hame.” 

ISTrs Stewart had her revenge. 
Lady Anne’s quiet face grew red and 
troubled,' and she struggled to loose 
herself from her bondage, and turn 
round to face the Ihrcatening visitor. 

“ To take Katie home ? — away from 
me ? Oh, Mrs Stewart, dinna !” said 
La^ Anne, forgetting that she was 
no longer a child. 

“ Ye see, my lady, bur Isabell is to 
be married. The young man is Thilip 
Landalc of Kilbrachmont. Ye may 
have heard tell of him (^cn m the 
Castle ; — a lad with a guia house and 
plenty substance to take hame a wife 
to ; and a guid wife he’ll get to them, 
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though maybe I shouldna say it. And 
so you see, Lady Anne, I’ll bo left 
with only Janet at hame.” 

“ But, Mrs Stewart, Katie has not 
been accustomed to it ; she could not 
do you any good,” said the eager, in- 
judicious Lady Anne. 

“The very words, iny lady — the 
very thing I said to our guidinan and 
the bairns at hame. * Its time,’ says 
I, ‘ that Katie was learnin’ something 
lit for her natural place and lot. 
What kind of a wife will she ever 
make to a puir man, coming straight 
out of Kellie Castle, and Lady Anne’s 
very cha’mer?’ No that I’m mean- 
ing it’s needful that she should get a 
puir man, Lady Anne ; but a bicn man 
ill the parish is no like ane of your 
grand lords and carls ; and if Katie 
docs as w'cel as her mother before 
her, she’ll hac a better portion than 
she deserves.'’ 

ludiguantly Katie tossed her curls 
from her forehead, bent her little 
ilu^licd face over the frame, and be- 
gan to ply her needle as if for a 
wager. 

“But, Mrs Stovart,” urged Lady 
Anne, “ Katie’s birthday is not till 
May, and ohe’s only tiftccii then. 
N’ovcr mind the man — there’s plenty 
time ; but as long as we’re at Keliic, 
and not far away from you, Mrs 
Stewart, why should- not Katie live 
all her life with meV’’ 

Katie glanced up archly, saucily, 
but said nothing. 

“Jt wouldiia bo right, my lady. 
In the first place, you'll uo be aye at 


itellie ; you’ll get folk you like better 
than Katie Stewart ; and Katie must 
depend on iiaebody’s will and plea- 
sure. I'll have it said of nae bairn of 
mine that she sorned on astraugcr. 
Na, she must come hame.” 

Lady Anne’s eyes filled with tears. 
The little proud belligerent mother 
stood triumphant and imperious be- 
fore the fire. Tlic petulant wilful 
favourite pouted over her frame ; and 
L.a(ly Anne looked from one to the 
other with overfiowing eyes. 

“ My sister Betty’s away, and my 
sister Janet’s away,” said Aniic Ers- 
kiiic sadly ; “I’ve nobody but Katie 
now. If you take Katie away, Mrs 
Stewart, I’ll break my licart.” 

IJttlc Katie put away her frame 
without saying a w'ord, and coming 
silently to the side of the high chair, 
knelt down, and looked earnestly into 
Lady Anne’s drooping face. There 
was some wonder in the look — a little 
awe — and then she laid down her soft 
check upon that hand of Lady Anne’s, 
on which already some tears had 
tallen, and taking the other hand into 
her own, continued to look up with a 
strange, grave, sudden ajiprehcnsion 
of the love which had been lavished 
oil her so long. Anne Erskinc’s tears 
foil softly on the earnest uplooking 
face, and Mrs Stewart’s heart was 
melted. 

“ VV'ecI, Lady Anne, it’s no my na- 
ture to do a hard thing to onybody. 
Keep the ciUtic ; I’ll no seek her as 
lang as I can do u ithout her. I gie 
ye my word.’’ 


ClIArXEU lA. 


The west room is in no respect 
chiiugcd, tliough three years have 
passed since wc saw It last. In the 
middle of the room stands a great 
open chest, already half full of care- 
fully packed dresses. ThU square 
fiat. parcel, sewed up in a linen cover, 
which Katie Stewart holds in her arms 
as if she could with all her heart throw 
it out of the window, instead of deposit- 
ing it reverently in the chest, is Lady 
Anne’s embroidery ; and Lady Anne 
herself is collcctiug stray silks and 
needle-books into a great satin bag. 
They are preparing for a journey. 

Lady Anne Erskinc ‘is twenty — 


very tall, very erect, and with a most 
exceptionable carriage. From her 
placid (piict brow' the hair is combed 
up, leaving not so much as one curl 
to shelter or shadpw a cheek which is 
very soft and pale indeed, but which 
no one could call beautiful, or even 
comely. On licr thin arms she wears 
long black gloves which do not quit© 
reach the elbow, but leave a part of 
the arm visible under the lace ruftlcs 
which terminate her sleeves ; and her 
dress is of dark rustling silk, rich and 
heavy, though not so spotless and 
youthful as it once was. Her little 
apron is black, and* frilled with lace-; 
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and from its. pocket peeps the corner 
of a bright silken huswife ; for Lady* 
Anne is no less Industrious now than 
when she w'as a girl. 

Ah, sauey Katie Stcw’iirt ! Kightcen 
years old, and still no cliange in you! 
Xi) glove-i oil the round arms w’hich 
clasp that laivered-np embroidery — 
no huswife, but a printed broadsheet 
ballad, the floating light literature of 
the place and time, in the pocket of 
i/o»r apron — no propriety in your free 
rebel slioulders. And people say there 
is not such another pair of merry 
eyes in sight of Kellie laiiv. 

The golden hair is imprisoned now, 
but not so closely as Lady Anne’s, 
for some little curls steal lovingly 
down at the side, aud the fashion of 
combing it up clears the o])en while 
forehead, which, in itself, U not veiy 
high, but just ill proiiortion to the 
other features of tlic face. Onl}' a 
little taller is the round actiie tigurc 
— a very little. Ko one is (luite sella- 
ble, indeed, that Katie has made any 
advance in stature at all, except her- 
self ; aiid oven herself scarcely hopes, 
now in the matuiity of eighteen, to 
attain another half inch. 

Hut the little girlish spiiit lias been 
grow iiig in thO'C (pdet } cars. It w as 
Spiing with her. ivheii Katie saw the 
tears of Anne Krskiiic for lier threat- 
ened removal, and her e>es w’ere 
opened then in some degree to an ap- 
preciation of her beautiful lot. ILnv 
it Avas that people loved her, followed 
her with watchful, solicitous allcction 
— /or, simple little Katie Stcwait — 
the consciousness brought a strange 
thrill into her heart. One in.^y grow 
>aiii Avith much admiration, but iiiiicli 
love te.aches huinilily. She w^ondered 
at it in lier secret heart — smiled over 
it Avith tears — and it soficned and 
curbed her, indulged and wilful though 
she Avas. 

But all this time, in supreme con- 
tempt Katie lield *tlie rural homage 
Avhich began to be paid to her. Sim- 
ple and playful as a child in Kellie, 
Katie, at home, when a young fanner, 
or sailor, or prosperou.s country trades- 
man, or all of them together, as hap- 
pened not unfrequently, hung shyly 
about the tire in the Aiistruthcr Mil- 
ton, to Avliicli the family had now re- 
moved, watching for opportunities to 
recommend themselves, Avas as stately 


and dignified as any Lady Erskiiic of 
them all. For Katie had made up 
her mind. Still, “a grand gentle- 
man,” handsome, courtly, and ac- 
comt»Iishcd, Avith titles and honours, 
wealth and birth, wandered about, a 
gleaming splendid shadoAV, through 
the ca.stlcs she built every day. To 
gain some rich and noble wood, of 
Avhatcvcr kind proved attainable, Avas 
by no means Katie’s ambition. It 
was a su]Aerb imagiiiaiion, Avliich 
walke.d by her side in her dreams, 
naturally clothed Avith the gr:ui(h‘ur 
Avhich Avas Ids due ; for Katie’s mind 
was not very greatly developed yet — 
her graver jiOAvers — and the purple of 
nobility and rank draped lier grand 
figure A\ ith natural simplicity — a guile- 
less ideal. 

“ Is Lady Hetty’s house a gr:ind 
])lacc, Lady Aiine?” asked Katie, as 
she placed the embroidery in tlie 
chest. 

It's in the High tStreet,” said 
Lady Anne, with some pihle; “not 
far from the Harli.annuit House, Katie; 
but it’s not like Kellie, you know ; and 
you tinit liave never been in a toAAii, 
m.iy think it close, and not like a 
noble liouse to b(‘ in a street ; but the 
High Street and the Cauongale arc 
grand street's; aud tlie house is very 
fine too- -only Hetk> is nione.’’ 

“ Is Lord CLolville no at lioine, 
I^iadv Anne?” a^sked Katie. 

“Lord (kdAille’s at tlie sea- die's 
hIavuas at the sea — and it’s dieary 
for Hetty to be left alone ; but w In-n 
blie secs us, Katie, she’ll think she’s 
at Kellie again.” 

“ And Avould she be glad to think 
that, I AvouderV” said Katie, half 
under her breath. 

Hnt Lady Anne aid not answer, 
for tlie good l..ady Anne Avas makings 
no speculations at the moment about 
happiness in the abstract, and so did 
not properly apjn’cliend the question 
of her little friend. 

’J’hc sound of a loud step hastening 
up stairs startled them. OiiAvard it 
came thumping through the gallery, 
and a breathless voice bore it com- 
pany, singing after a very strangis 
fasliion. Voice and step Avcrc both 
undoubtedly Hanby Kodger’s, and 
tlie gallery creaked under the one, 
and the song came forth in gasps 
from tlie other, making itself articu- 
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late in a stormy gust as she approached 
the door. 

‘'Oh handsoric Charlie Stnait ! 

Oh (diarniin^r Charlie Stuart ! 

There ’’is no a laU in a' the laud 
That’s hall sae sweet ai thou art!” 

“Bailby!” exclaimed Lady Anne 
with dignity, as her giant handmaiden 
threw o])(‘n the difer— liauby, you 
have forgotten yourself. Is that a 
way to enter a room Mlierc 1 amV” 

“ YOnr ])ar(lon, my lady — I l>(‘g 
your ])ardoii — 1 eaiina help it. Kh, 
Lady Anne ! Eli, Aliss Katie ! ‘ Little 
'A at ye wha’s coining; prince ainl 
lord and a's coming.’ TTicre’s ane in 
the court- -ane IVae the North, wT 
the news (d' a’ the victories ! ” 

Lady Anne’s face fluslu'd a little. 

A\Tio is ilV -what is it, Ikiuby V” 

“ It’s tlie IT'ince just, blcssin’s on 
his boimie face! -they say he’s the 
gallantest g(Mitloman that ever was 
M*eii — making a’ the road IVac the 
llielaiids just ae gr(*at conquish. The 
man says there’s thousands o’ the 
clans alter him- -a grand arnn, be- 
ginning wi’ the r(‘giilar sodgers in 
their uniform, and ending wi’ the 
braw tartans— or ending wi’ the 
clouds inair like, for wh it twa eVn 
could see the end of them marching, 
siiultliem thousands aboon thousands; 
and A\hite, cockauds on ilka bonnet 
of them. Eh, my leddy ! T eould 
greet— I could daiice- l could sing — 

‘ All soiiu’ltotly \N<-io rorru' 

Tlinn sonielMuly inimii » ^ 0 '■^ the* miuii. 
And iJk.i niuu nluill hn(5 Ins am, 

Carit* an the Kiiiij eonie! 

“ Hush, Ibiilby, liu>li,” said Lady 
Anne, drawing herself iiji with a con- 
sciousness of indecorum ; but her pale 
cdicek lluslied, and her face grew ani- 
mated. She could not pretend to in- 
'^dy^erence. 

“Ye had best get a sword and a 
giin, and a white cockade yonrscl. 
Yon’re big enough, Ban by,” said the 
anti- Jacobite Katie; “ for your grand 
Chevalier will need a’ his Inends yet. 
Maybe if you’re no feared, but keep 
up with a’thae wild Hielaiidineii, lie’ll 
make you a knight, Bauby.” 

“ Katie, you forget who’s beside 
you,” said Lady Anne. 

“Oh 1 ne’er mind me, my lady ; 
I’m used to argue wi’ her ; but if I 
did fecht for the Chevalier— ay, ye 
may ca’ him sae I — was it’ no your aiii 
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very sel, Katie Stewart, that tcllt me, 
iiac later than yestreen, that chival- 
ry meant the anld grand knights that 
fought for the (list ressed lang sync ? 
And if I did feclit for the Prince, what 
should ail me ? And if it was the 
will of Providence to make me strong 
and mnckle, and you bonnic and wxe, 
whase blame Avas that? The (’heva- 
lier ! Ay, and blessings on him ! — for 
isna he Just in the way of the auld 
cliivaliy— ami isnii ho gauiito deliver 
the distressed V ” 

“ The way the King did in* the 
persecuting times - liini that shot them 
down like beasts, because they liket 
the kirk,” said Katie. 

“ Eh, ye little Whig ! that I should 
say sae I But I have nae call to stand 
up for the auld kings — they’ve gaen 
to their plaee, and rendered their 
account ; but this bonnic lad — for a 
boiinie lad ho i<, though he’s born a 
piiiiee, and will doe a great king, as 
it’s hope and desire — has nae 
blame of thae ill deeds. lie’s come 
for his ain kingdom, ami justice, and 
the riglits of the nation, ‘aiulwlka 
man shall hae his aiii.’” 

“But wha’s wronged, Baiiby?” 
asked the unbeliever. 

*• Wha’s wronged? Isna the nation 
w'ronged wi’ a bit (iennan duke pit- 
ten down ill the big seat of our native 
king? Isna a’body wronged that has 
to bufler that? Ami ibiia he coming 
with his white cockarle to set a’tliing 
riglit again?” 

“ Baiiliy, you forget we’re to leave 
Kellie at twelve,” saiil Lady Anne, 
interrupting this conclusive logic, 
“ and the things are not all ready. 
AVe’ll hear the true news about the 
Prince in Edinburgh.” 

“ W e ll see him, bless him 1 for lie’s 
nvirching on Edinburgh, driving a’ 
thae cowards before liini like a wheeii 
sheep,” said Bauby, triumphantly. 
“ I couldna keep theguid news to my- 
scl, my lady; liiit now I maun awa.” 

And Baiiliy hastened from the room, 
Jetting her voice rise as she went 
through the gallery, enough to con- 
vey lo Katie’s car her wish — 

To soo jruid corn upon the rigs. 

Ami hiini.sliment to a’ the V, nigs.'” 

After this interruption, the packing 
w'ciit on busily, and for a considerable 
time in silence. It was the memor- 
able year of Scottish romance — the 
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“forty-five;” and there were few 
hearts on either side which could 
keep their usual pace of beating wlien 
tlio news of the wild invasion was 
told. But like all other times of great 
events and excitement) the ordinary 
platitudes of life ran on with wonder- 
fully little change — ran on, and wove 
themselves about those marvels ; so 
that this journey to Edinburgh, even 
in Lady Anne Erskine’s eyes, at pre- 
sent bulked as largely, and looked as 
important, as the threatened revolu- 
tion ; and to little Katie Stewart, her 
new gown and mantle were greater 
events than the advent of the Cheva- 
lier. 

“ Arc you no feared to go to Edin- 
burgh, Lady Anne, and the Chevalier 
and a’ his men coming?” asked Katie 
at length. 

Katie’s own eyes sparkled at ihc 
idea, for the excitement of being in 
danger was a more delightful thing 
than she had ever ventured to antici- 
pate before. 

“Afraid? He is the true Prince, 
whether he wins or fails,” said Lady 
Anne ; “ and no lady need fear where 


a Stuart reigns. It’s his right he 
comes for. I pray Heaven give the 
Prince his right.” 

Katie looked up with some aston- 
ishment. Very few things thus moved 
the piacid Lady Anno. 

“ It would only bo after many a 
man was killed,” said Katie ; “ and 
if the King in Bbndon comes from 
Germany, this Chevalier comes from 
France ; and his forefathers were ill 
men, Lady Anne.” 

“ Katie Stewart,” said Lady Ann?, 
hastily, “ it’s ignorance you’re speak- 
ing. 1 will not hear it. I’ll hear no- 
thing said against the right. The 
Prince conics of the true royal blood, 
llo is the son of many good kings ; 
and if they were not all good, that is 
not his fault. My fathers served his. 
I will hear nothing said against the 
Prince’s right.” 

Little Katie looked up wondcringly 
into her friend's face, and then turned 
away to conclude her packing. But, 
quite unconvinced as she was of the 
claims and rights of the royal adven- 
turer, his young opponent said no 
more about Prince Cliarles. 


niAPTEn X. 


Coni-ficlds lie under the low green 
hills, here bending their golden load 
under the busy rcajjcr’s hand, there 
shorn and naked, with the gathered 
sheaves in iieaps where yesterday they 
grew. Pleasant sounds arc in the 
clear rich autumn air — harvest voices, 
harvest mirth, purified by a little dis- 
tance from all its coarseness; and 
through the open cottage doors you 
sec the eldest child, matronly and im- 
portant in one house, idling with a 
sense of guilt in the other, who has 
been left at home in charge, that all 
cider and abler people might get to 
the field. Pleasant excitement and 
haste touch you with a contagious 
chfeer and activity as you pass. Here 
hath our bountiful mother been ren- 
dering riches out of her full breast 
once more ; here, under those broad 
bright, smiling heavens, the rain and 
the sun, whioh God sends upon the 
just and the unjust, have day by day 
cherished the seed, and brought it 
forth in blade and ear ; and now there 
is a thanksgiving in all the air, and 


quickened steps and cheerful labour- 
ing proclaim the unconscious sen- 
timent which animates the whole. 
Bright, prosperous, wealthy autumn 
days, wherein the reaper has no less 
share than his master, and the whole 
world is enriched with the universal 
gain. 

And now the Firth comes flashing 
into sight, making the whole horizon 
a silver line, with oni white sail, far 
off, floating on it like a cloud. 
Heavily, as if it overhung the watir,* 
that dark ^hill prints its bold outline 
on the mingled glory of sky and sea ; 
and under its shadow lie quiet houses, 
musing on the beach, so still that you 
could fancy them only Ungoring, me- 
ditating there. But little meditation 
is under those humble roofs, for the 
fishers of Largo are out on the Firth, 
as yonder red sails tell you, straying 
forth at the wide mouth of the bay ; 
and the women at home are weaving 
nets, and selling fish, and have times 
for anything but meditation. 

But now Largo Law is left behind,. 
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and there is a grand scene beyond. 
The skies are clear and distinct as 
skies are only in autnmn ; and yonder 
couches the lion, who watclies our 
lair Edinburgh night and day; and 
there she stands herself, his Una, 
with her grey wimple over her head, 
and her feet on the sands of her vas- 
sal sea. Qiieenlike attendants these 
are: they are almost her solo glory 
now ; for her crown is taken from her 
head, and her new life of genius has 
scarcely begun ; but none can part 
the forlorn queen and her two faithful 
henchmen, the Firth and the hill. 

There are few other passengers to 
cross the ferry with our little party ; 
lor Lady Anno has only one man- 
seivant for escort and protection to 
heiaulf, Katie Stewart, and their 
formidable maid. In those days 
people were easily satisfied with 
travelling accommodation. The ferry- 
boat was a little <ilngy sloop, lifting 
up a huge picturcsf|ne red sail to 
catch the soft wind, which carried 
them along only very slowly ; but Katie 
Stewart leaned over its grim bulwark, 
watching the water— so calm, that it 
seemed to have consistence and shape 
as the slow keel cut it asunder — softly 
gliding past the little vessel’s side, 
and believed she had never been so 
happy. 

It was night when they reached 
Edinburgh, under the care of a little 
band of Lady Colville’s servants and 
hangers-on— all the male force the 
careful Lady Betty could muster — who 
had been waiting for them at the 
water-side. The Chevalier’s forces 
were rapidly approaching the city, 
and Katie Stewart’s heart thrilled 
w'itli a fear which had more delight 
in it than any previous joy, as slowly 
in their heavy cumbrous carriage, 
with their little body of adherents,' 
they moved along through the gloom 
and rustling sounds of the beautiful 
night. In danger! not unlike the 
errant ladies of the old time; and 
approaching to the grand centre of 
romance and song— the Edinburgh of 
dreams. 

Lady Colville’s house w'as in the 
High Street, opposite the old Cross 
of Edinburgh ; and, with various very 
audible self-congratulations on the 
part of their attendants, .the visitors 
entered the narrow dark gateway, and 


arrived in the paved court within. 
It was not very large this court ; and, 
illuminated by the fitful light of a 
torch, which just .showed the massy 
walls frowning down, w'ith all kinds of 
projections on every side, the dwell- 
ing-place of Lady Colville did not 
look at all unlike one of the mys- 
terious houses of ancient story. IJ ere 
Averc twin Avindows, set in a richly 
ornamented gable, sending out gleains^ 
of fierce reflection as the light flashed 
Into their small dark panes; aud 
yonder, tier above tier, the great 
mansion closes up darkly to the sky, 
which fits the deep well of this court 
like a roof glowing Avitli its “ little 
lot of stars.” Katie had time to 
observe it all Avhile the good maternal 
Lady Betty Avelcomcd her young 
sister at the door. Very dark, high, 
and narroAv Avas the entrance, more 
like a cleft in great black rocks, ad- 
mitting to some secret cavern, than a 
passage betAveen builded walls ; and 
the dark masses of shadoAv Avhich lay 
in those deep corners, and the elfin 
torchlight throAving wild gleams hero 
and there over the heavy Avails, and 
flashing back from unseen windoAvs, 
evcryAvherc, made a strange pictur- 
esque scene— relieved as it Avas by flic 
clear, fahit stars above, and the Avarm 
light from the opened door. 

But it Avas not at that time the 
most peaceful of residences, this house 
of Lady Colville’s ; for in a day or 
two Katie began to start in her high 
chamber at the long boom of the 
Castle guns; and in these balmy 
lightsome uiglits, excited croAvds 
paced up and doAvn, from the Canon- 
gate and the Lawn market, and 
gathered in groups about the Cross, 
discussing the hundrcc^ rumours to 
Avhich the crisis gave birth. At all 
times this Edinburgh crowd does 
dearly love to gather like AvaA^es in 
the great street of the old city, and 
amuse itself Avith an excitement Avhen 
the times permit. As they swftep 
along— knots of old men, slowly 
deliberating— clusters of young ones, 
quickening their pace as their con- 
versation and thoughts int^sify— all 
in motion, continually colling and 
going, thcAvide streetnever sufficiently 
thronged to prevent their passage, 
but enough so to secure all the ani- 
mation of a crOA^l; and Avomcn 
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looking on only from the “ close 
mouths” iind outer stairs, spectators 
merely, not actors in the ferment 
which growls loo deeply for them to 
join— the scene is always interesting, 
always exciting to a stranger; it 
loses somehow the natural meanness 
of a vulgar mob, and yon sec some- 
thing historical, which quickens your 
pulse, and makes your blood warm, 
in ihe angry crowd of the High Street, 
if it be only some frolic of soldiers 
from the Castle which has roused its 
wrath. 

Out, little Katie ! out on the round 
balcony of that high oriel window ~ 
something approaches which e\es of 
noble ladies around you brighten to 
On the other balcony below 
this, Lady Aniie, with a white ribbon 
on her In cast, leans over the carved 
balustrade, eagerly looking out for its 
coming, with a flushed and animated 
face, to which enthusiasm gives a 
cortaiu charm. Even now in her 
excitement she has time to look up, 
lirno to smile— tisough she is almost 
too anxious to smile— and wave her 
fluttering handiverchief to you above 
there, Katie Stewart, to (piicken your 
zeal withal. JJiit there, little stub- 
btJln Whig, unmoved exc(*pt bv' 
curiosity, and with not a morsel of 
white libboii about her wlmle person, 
and her ]iaiulk<TcIiie*r thrown away 
into the inner room, l(‘ast she should 
be tempted to wave it, stands tlic 
little Hanoverian Katie, lirinly plant- 
ing her feet upon the window-sill, and 
loaning on the great shoulder of Jlauby 
llodger, who thrusts her forward from 
behind. Bauby is standing on a 
stool within the room, her iminenso 
person looming through the oppressed 
window, and»oiie of her mighty hands, 
with a handkerchief nearly as large as 
the main-sail of a sloop, s(pieezed up 
within it like a ball, ready to be 
thrown loose to the winds when he 
comes, gra3])ing, like Lady Aimc, the 
raTl of the balustrade. 

There is a brilliant sky overhead, 
and all the way along, until the street 
loses itself in its downward slope to the 
palace, ^ose high-crested coroiieled 
wiod()w™-e crowded with the noble 
ladies of Scotland. Below, the crowd 
thickens every moment— a raurumr- 
ing, moving ina^s, with many minds 
witliin it like Katie btewart's, hostile 


as fears for future, and rcmcmbraiico 
of past injuries can make them, to 
the hero of the day. And banners 
float in the air, which high above 
there is misty with the- palpable gold 
of this exceeding sunshine ; and dis- 
tant music steals along the street, and 
far-off echoed cheers tell that he is 
coming— he is coming ! Pretender — 
Prince — Kiiight-crrant — the last of a 
doomed and hapless race. 

Within the little boudoir on the 
lower story, which this oriel window 
lights, Lady Colville sits in a great 
el 1 ) 0 w cliair apart, where she can sec 
the pageant without, and not herself 
bo sceji ; for Lady Betty wisely rc- 
inenibers that, though the dauglitor 
of a Jacobite earl, she is no less the 
wife of a Whig lord, wliosi* flag 
over the broad sea far away, in the 
name of King George. Upon her 
rich stomacher yon can scarcely 
diseern the mo4i*st white ribbon 
which, like an innocent ornament, 
conceals itself iimhn* the folds of lace ; 
but the ribbon, nevertheless, is there; 
and ladies in no such neutral position 
as ln*r^ — olf^hoots of the attainted 
house of Mar, and other gentle cousins, 
crowd her other windows, though no 
one has st en herself on the watch to 
hail the (Jhevalier. 

And now he comes ! Ah I fair, 
liigh, royal face, in whoso beauty 
lurks this look, like the doubtful 
marsh, under its mossy, brilliant 
AcrJure — this look of wandering im- 
becile expression, like the ])assing 
sliadow of an idiot’s face over the fa(,e 
of a manful youth. Only at times 
you catch it as he passes gracefully 
along, bowing like a prince to those 
eiitliusiastic subjects at the window's, 
to those not (piite so enlliiisiastic in 
the street below. A moment, and all 
eyes are on him ; and now' the cheer 
l).ishes on — on— and the crowd tollowa 
in a stream, and the spectators re* 
liictantly .<tray in from the windows 
— the Prince has past. 

But Lady Aiiiie still bends over 
the balustrade, her strained eyes 
w^aiidering after him, herself uncon- 
scious of the gentle call with which 
Lady Betty tries to rouse her as she 
leaves the little room. Quiet Anne 
Ei-skinc has had no romance in her 
youth — shall have none in tlie grave 
still life which, day by day, comes 
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down to her out of the cliaiigcful skies, 
(ilentic affections, for sisters, bretiircQ, 
friends, arc to be her portion, and her 
lieart has never craved another ; but 
for this moment some strange magic 
has roused her. Witliin her strained 
spirit a heroic ode is sounding ; no 
one hears the gradual swell of the 
stricken chords; no one knows how 
the excited heart beats to their 
strange music ; but give lier a poet’s 
utterance then, and resolve tliat in- 
articulate cadence, to which her very 
hand beats time, into the words for 
which unconsciously she struggles, 
and you .should have a song to roii.««c 
;i nation. Such songs there are; that 
terrible Marseillaise, for instance — 
wrung out of a moved heart in its 
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highest climax and agony — the wild 
essence and inspiration of a miml 
which was not, by natural right, a 
poet’s. 

“ Lady Anne ! Lady Anne ! They’re 
a’ past now,” said Katie Stewart. 

La<ly Anne’s hand fell passively 
from its support; her head drooped 
on her breast ; and over her pale cheek 
came a sudden burst of tears. Quick- 
ly she stepped down from the bal- 
cony, ami throwing herself into Lady 
Betty’s chair, covered her face and 
wept. 

“ J/ij's no an ill man — I think he’s 
no nil ill mnn,” said little Katie in 
doulUful meditntion. “ 1 wish I’rince 
Charlie were safe at haiiie; for what 
w ill he do here 
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In Lady Colville’s great drawing- 
room a gay paity had .‘ihsemblcd. It 
was very shortly after tlu; i’resionpans 
victory, and the invading jiarty were 
flushed with high liojic^;. Something 
of the ancient roinniice softened ami 
rcfimnl the\erv maiiiiors of the lime. 
By a sudden revulsion those higli- 
spirited noble jicoplc had leaped forth 
from the t)roMiic modern life to the 
glowing, brilliant, eventful dny.s of 
old — as great a cliango almost as if 
tlni w arlike barons and carls of their 
family galleries had stopped out into 
visible life? again. IJere is one young 
gallant, ri(;h in lace and embroidery, 
de-scribing to a knot ot earne.st, eager 
listeners tlic reiiciit battle. But for 
this the youth had vegetated on his 
own acres, ft slow, respectable stpiire 
— lie is a knight now, errant on an 
enterprise as daring and adventurous 
as ever (‘ugaged a >Sir Lancelot or .Sir 
Tri-strarn. The young life, indeed, 
liangs in the balance — the nation’s 
w arfarc is involved ; but the dangers 
wliich sHiToimd and Iieni them about 
only brighten those youthful eyes, and 
make their hearts beat the quicker. 
All things are possible — the impossible 
they behold before them a thing ac- 
couqdished ; and the magician exer- 
cises over them a power like witch- 
craft ; — Iheir whole thoughts turn 
upon him— their speech is full of 
rriuce Charles. 

Graver arc the older people— the 


men who risk families, households, 
e.stablished rank — and w hose mature 
minds can realise, the. full risk- in- 
volved. Men attainted in ‘^Ihc tif- 
teen,” wdio reineinl)er how it went w ith 
them then — men wdiom trustful re- 
tainers follow', and on whose heads 
lies this va^t responsibility ot life and 
death. On some faces among them 
are dark immovable clouds— on some 
the desperate calmne.ss of hearts strung 
to any or every loss ; and tew forg(‘t, 
even ill those Inief triumphant festivi- 
ties, that their lives are in their hands. 

Ill one of tho.se deep window-seats, 
hall hidden by lh(‘ curtain, Katie 
Stewart sits at her embroidery frame. 
If .she never workeil with a will beflire, 
she doe.s it now^ ; fur the little rural 
belle is fluttered and excited by tho 
presence ami unusual cuiiversation of 
the brilliant company round licr. The 
embroidery frame just sutlices to mark 
that Katie w Katie, and jiot a noble 
Krskine, for Lady Anne has made it 
very dittieult to recognise the di'>(inc- 
tion by means of the dre.ss. Katie’s, it 
is true, is iilaiiier than her frieml’s 
she has no jewel.s — wears no white 
rose; but as much pains have been 
bestowed on her toilette as on that 
of any lady in tlic room ; and Lady 
Anne sits very near the window, lest 
Katie should think herself neglected. 
There is little fear— for liere he stand.?, 
the grand gentleman, at Katie Stew- 
art’s side ! •» 
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Deep in those massy walls is the 
recess of the window, and the window 
itself is not large, and has a frame of 
strong hroad bars, such as might al- 
most resist a siege. The scat is 
cushioned and draped with velvet, and 
the heavy ciimson curtain throws a 
flush upon Katie’s lace. Quickly 
move the round arms, gloved with 
delicate black lace, which docs not 
hide their whiteness; and, escaping 
from this cover, the little lingers wind 
themselves among those bright silks, 
now resting a moment on the canvass, 
as Katie lifts her eyes *0 listen to 
something not quite close at hand 
whicli strikes Iicrcar — now impatiently 
beating on the frame as she droops her 
Jiead, and cannot choose but hear 
something very close at hand which 
touches licr heart. 

A grand gentleman !— Manlike and 
gallant the young comely fiicc whicli, 
high up there, on the other side of 
those heavy crimson dnipcrics, bends 
towards her with smiles and winning 
looks, and word.’i low-spoken — brave 
the gay heart which beats under hia 
rich uniform— noble the blood that 
warm«! it. A veritable Sir Alexander, 
not far from the noble house of Mar in 
descent, and near them in friendship ; 
a brave, poor baronet, young, hope- 
ful, and enthusiastic, already in eager 
joyous fancies beholding his Prince 
upon the British throne, himself on 
the w'ay to fortune. At first only for 
a hasty moment, now and then, can he 
linger by Katie’s window; but the 
moments grow longer and longer, and 
now he stands still beside her, silently 
watching this bud grow upon the can- 
vass — silently following the motion of 
those hands. Little Katie dare not 
look up for the eyes that rest on her — 
eyes which arc not bold either, lipt 
have a certain shyness in them ; and 
as her eyelids droop over her flushed 
cheeks, she thinks of the hero of her 
dreams, aud asks herself, with inno- 
cent wonder thrilling through her 
heart, if this is he ? 

TliC ladies talk beside her, as Katie 
cannot talk ; shrewdly, simply, within 
herself, she judges what the^fc say — 
forms other conclusions — pursues quite 
another style of reasoning— but says 
nothing ; and Sir Alexander leans his 
high brow on the crimson curtain, and 
disregards them* all for her. 
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Leaves them all to watch this bud — 
to establish a supervision, under which 
Katie at length begins to feel uneasy, 
over these idling hands of hers. Look 
him in the face, little Katie Stew art, 
and see if those arc the eyes you saw- 
in your dreams. 

But just now she cannot look him 
in the face. In a strange enchanted 
mist she reclines in her window-scat, 
and dallies with Imr w'ork. Words 
float in upon her Imlf-drcMining sense, 
fragments of conversation which she 
will remember at another time ; atti- 
tudes, looks, of w'hich she is scarcely 
aware now, but which will ribC on her 
memory hereafter, when the remem- 
bered sunshine of those days begins 
to trace out the frescoes on the w all. 
But now the hours float aw'ay as the 
pageant passed through that cro.Micd, 
High Street yesterday. She is scarce- 
ly conscious of their progress as they 
go, but will gaze after them when 
they are gone, 

“And you have no white rosc?’^ 
said the young cavalier. 

Jlc speaks low. Strange that he 
should speak low, when among so 
many conversations other talkt‘rs have 
to raise their voices — low as Philip 
Landale used to speak to Isabell. 

“ No,” said Katie. 

He bends down furthcr-*-spcak8 in 
a still more subdued tone ; while 
Katie’s fingers play with the silken 
thread, and she stoops over her frame 
so closely that he cannot see her face. 

“ Is it possible that in Kellie one 
should have lived disloyal? But that 
is not the greatest marvel. To be 
young, and fair, and generous — is it 
not the same as to be a friend of the 
Prince ? But your heart is with the 
white rose, though you do not wear it 
on your breast?” 

“No.” Look up, little Katie— up 
with honest eyes, that he may be con- 
vinced. “ No ; his forefathers were ill 
men ; and'many a man will die first, if 
Prince Charles be ever King.” 

“ Katie, Katie 1” said the warning 
voice of J^ady Anne, who has caught 
the last words of this rebellious speech. 
And again the mist steals over her 
in her corner ; and as the light wanes 
and passes away from the evening 
skies, she only dimly sees the bending 
figure beside her, only vaguely re- 
ceives into her dreaming mind the 
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low words lie says. It is all a dream 
— the beautiful dim hours depart — 
tlie brilliant groups disperse and go 
away; and, loaning out alone from 
that oriel window, Katie Stewart 
looks forth upon the niglit. 

Now and then passes some late 
reveller — now and then drowsily 
paces past a veteran of the City Guard. 
'J’hc street is dark on this side, lying 
in deep shadow; but the harvest moon 
throws its full light on the opposite 
pavement, and the solitary iinfreqiicnt 
figures move along, Hooded in the 
siivei* radiance, which seems to take 
substance and tangibility from them, 
and to bear them along, floating, glid- 
ing, as the soft waters of the Firth 
bore the sloop across the ferry. But 
here conics a fpiick footstep of autho- 
rity, cchoingthrongh the silent street — 
a rustling Highland Chief, with a dark 
hcnclimnn, like a shadow at his hand ; 
and that— what is that lingering figure 
looking lip to the light in Lady Anne 
Brskiiie’s uindow, as he slowl}^ w||jids 
his way downward to the Falace? 
Little Katie’s heart— She had brought 
it out here to still it — leaps again ; for 
this is the same form which haunts her 
fancy ; and again the wonder thrills 
through her strangely, if thus she has 
come ill sight of her fate. 

Draw your silken mantle closer 
round you, Katie Stewart ; put back 
the golden curls which this soft breath 
of night stirs on your check, and lean 
your brow upon yoiir hand which 
leans upon the scilf^turcd stone. 
Slowly he passes in the moonlight, 
looking up at the light which may be 
yonrs — which is not yours, little 
watcher, whom in the gloom he can- 
not cce ; let your eyes wander after 
him, as now the full moonbeams fill 
lip tho vacant space where a minute 
since his gallant figure stood. Yes, 
it is true ; your sunny face shines 
before his eyes — your soft voice is 
speaking visionary words to that good 
simple heart of his ; and strange dc- 
liglit is in the thrill of wonder which 
moves you to ask yourself tho ques- 
tion — Is this the licro? 

But now the sleep of youth falls 
on you wlien your head touches the 
pillow. No, simple Katie, no ; when 
the hero conics, yon will not speculate 
— will not ask yourself questions; 
but now it vexes you that your first 
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thoughts in the waking mon-ow are 
not of this stranger, and neither has 
he been in your dreams. 

For dreams arc perverse— honest 
— and will not be persuaded into the 
service of this 'vandering fancy. 
Spring up, Katie Stewart, thankfully 
out of those soft, deep, dreamless 
slumbers, into the glorious morning 
air, wliich fills the street between those 
lofty houses like some golden fiuid in 
an antique well spring up joyously 
to the^fresh lifetime of undiscovered 
hours which lie in this new day. 
Grieve not that only tardily, slowly, the 
remembrance of the last niglit’s gal- 
lant returns to your untroubled mind ; 
soon enough will come this fate of 
yours, vhicli yet has iicitlior darkened 
nor brightened your liappy skies of 
j'outh. Up with your free thoughts, 
Katie, and bide your time ! 

A visitor* of quite a difierent class 
appeared in Lady Colville’s drawing- 
room that (lay. It was the llonoiir- 
uble Andrew, whose magnificent man- 
ners had awakened Katie’s admiration 
at his Ijrolher’s marriage. Not a 
youth, but a mature man, this Colville 
was heir to the lordship ; for tho good 
Lady Betty had no children ; and 
while the elder brother spent his 
prime in tlio toils of his profession, 
fighting and enduring upon the soa, 
the younger iudohuitly dwelt at home, 
acquiring, by right of a natural incli- 
nation towards tho beautiful, tho 
character of a rclinod and elegant 
patron of the arts. JSuch art as there 
was within his reach, he did patron- 
ise a little ; but his love of the beau- 
tiful was by no means tlie elevating 
sentiment which we generally con- 
clude it to be. lie liked to have fine 
shapes and colours ministering to his 
gratification— liked to appropriate and 
collect around liimsclf. Ids divinity, 
the delicate works of genius — liked to 
have the world observe how fine his 
eye was, and how correct his taste ; 
and, lounging in his sister-in-laws 
drawing-room, surveyed tlie dark por- 
traits on the walls, and tho tall erect 
Lady Anne in the corner, with the 
same supercilious polished i||^iile. 

Lady Betty sits in a great chair, 
in a rich dress of black silk, with 
a lace cap over her tower of elaborate 
hau\ -She is just entering the au- 
tumnal years; placid, gentle, full of 
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the sunshine of kindness has been her 
tranquil summer, and it has mellowed 
and brightened her very face. Less 
harsh than in her youth arc those 
pale lines— softened, rounded by that 
kind hand of Time, which deals with 
her gently, she uses him so well. 

The Honourable Andrew, with his 
keen eyes, docs not fail to notice this, 
and now he begins to conipUmont his 
sister on her benign looks ; but Lady 
Anne is not old enough to be benign, 
and her movements bccomt? con- 
strained and awkward — her voice 
harsh and unmanageable, in presence 
of the critic. He scans her pale face 
as if it were a picture — listens when 
she speaks like one who endures some 
uncouth sounds — is a Whig, l^ady 
Anne could almost lind it in her heart, 
gentle thougli that heart be, to hate 
thiswBupercilioiis Andrew Colville. 

lioop up this heavy drapery — Katie 
Stewart is not aware of any one look- 
ing at her. Her fingers, threaded 
through tlicsc curls, support her cheek 
— her shoulders are carelessly curved 
— her other ungloved arm leans upon 
the frame of her embroidery, and her 
graceful little head bonds forward, 
looking out with absorbed unconscious 
03^8. Now there corncs a wakening 
to the dreamy face, a st.art to llic still 
figure. Wliat is itV Oid.v some one 
passing below, who lifts Ida bonnet 
from his bright young forehead, and 
bows as he passes. Perhaps the bow 
is for Lady Auric, faintly visible at 
another window. Lad3’ Anno thinks 
so, and quietly returns it as a matter 
of course; but not so thinks Katie 
Stewart. 

The Honourable Andrew Colville 
changes his seat f it is to bring him- 
self into a better light for observing 
that picture in the window, winch, 
with a critic’s delight, he notes and 
outlines. But Katie all the while is 
quite unconscious, and now takes two 
or three meditative stitches, and noiv 
leans on the frame, idly musing, with- 
out a thought that any one secs or 


looks at her. By add by Mr Col- 
ville rises, to stand by the crimson 
curtain Avhero Sir Alexander stood on 
the previous night, and Katie at last 
becomes conscious of a look of admi- 
ration very different from the shy 
glances of the youthful knight. But 
Mr Colville is full thirty: the little 
belle has a kind of compassionate for- 
bearance with him, and is neither 
angry nor fluttered. She has but 
indifferent cause to be flattered, it is 
true, for the Honourable Andrew 
admires her just ns he admires the 
magnificent lace which droops* over 
his thin white Iiands ; but still he is 
one of the coijnoacenti^ and bestows 
his notice onl}" on the beautiful. 

And he talks to hei’, pleased ivith 
the shrew'd answers which she some- 
times gives ; and Katie has to rein in 
her wandering thoughts, and feels 
guilty when she finds herself inatten- 
tive to this grandest of grand gentle- 
men ; while J^ad\’ lietty, looking over 
at^icm anxiously from her great 
chair, thinks that little Katie’s head 
will be turned. * 

It is in a fair way ; for wdicn IVfr 
Colville, smiling his sweetest smile 
to her, has bowed himself out, and 
Katie goes up-stairs to chalTgo her 
dress preparatory to a drive in I^ady 
I>ett3'’s great eoach, Haiiby approaches 
Inn* ni3’stei ioiisly with a little cluster 
of wdiite rosebuds in her hand. 

“ Miicklo fash it has ta’en to got 
them at this Hme .0’ fbe year, Miss 
Katie, yo mr* depend,” said the 
oracular Baiib}" ; ‘‘ and yc ken best 
yoiirscl w’ha they’re frae.” 

Tlic white rose — the badge of re- 
bellion! But the little Whig puts it 
happily in her breast, and, when Bauby 
leaves her, lauglis aloud in w'oiider- 
ment and pleasure ; but, alas I only as 
she laiigherl, not veiy long ago, at this 
new black mantle or these cambric 
ruffles ; for you are only a new play- 
thing, gairant Sir Alexander, with 
some novelty and excitement about 
you. You are not the hero. 


CHAITEU XII. 

The little town of Austruthcr stands ing past its little quiet home-like har- 
on the side of the Firth, stretching its hour, you sec one or two red sloops 
lines of greyred-roofed houses*closely peacefully lying at anchor beside tho 
along the margin*of tho water. Sail- pier. These sloops are always there. 
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If one comes and another j(oes, the 
])assing spectator knows it not. On 
that bright clear water, tinged with 
every tint of the rocky bed below — 
which, invthis glistening antninii day, 
with only wind enough to rulHe it 
faintly now and then, looks like some 
beautiful jasper curiously veined and 
polished, with streaks of salt sea-green, 
and sober brown, and brilliant Dine, 
distinct and pure below the. sun — these 
little vessels lie continually, as much 
a part of the scene as that grey pier 
itself, or the houses yonder of the 
twin towns. Twin towns there must 
be, as 3 ’on learn from those two 
churches which elevate their little 
spires above the congregated roofs. 
The spire.s themselves look as if, up to 
a certain stage of their progress, they 
had contemplated being t«uvers, but, 
changing their mind when the scpiare 
erection had attained the form of a 
box, suddenly inclined tlicir sides to- 
wards each Ollier, and became abrupt 
little steeples, v^hispcriug to you rc- 
culleoilons of the Ilcvolution Settle- 
ment, and the prosaic day.^ of William 
ami Mary. In one of them — or ratlu r 
in itAprodccessor — the gentle elaiiios 
Alclvill once preached the. (jlo.spcl he 
loved so well ; and iieacefiilly for two 
hmivlred rears have tliey looked out 
over the Kirth, to liail the boats com- 
ing and going to the sea- harvest ; 
yioacctullj^ through their small wiii- 
dow.s ih(3 light has fallen on little 
chihlren, having the name named over 
them whicli is above all names ; * 111(1 
now with a homely reverence they 
watch their dead. 

A row of liouscs,. straggling here and 
there into corners, turn tht^ir faces to 
t lie harbonr. 'I’liis is called the Shore, 
And wdicn you follow the, lino of rug- 
ged jiavomout nearly to its end, you 
come upon boats, in every stage of 
]>rogress, being mended — here with a 
grept patch in the side — there rospleii- 
(ieut ill a new coat of pitch, which 
now is drying in the sun. The boats 
are well enough, and so are tlic glis- 
tering spoils of the “ herring dravc 
but quite otherwise is the odour of 
dried and cured fish which salutes you 
in modern Aiistnither. Let us say 
no evil of it — it is villanous, but it is 
the life of the town. 

Straggling streets* and narrow 
wyn<ls climb a little brae from the 
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shore. Thrifty are the townsfolk, 
whose to-morrow, for generations, is 
but a counterpart of yesterday . Never- 
theless, -there have been great people 
here--Maggie Lauder, Professor Ten- 
nant, Dr IJhalmcrs. The world bas 
heard of the (piiet burghs of East and 
West Anster. 

*A mile to the westward, on the 
same sea-margin, lies Pittenweera, 
another’ sister of the fiimily. Turn 
along the high-road there, tiiougli you 
must very soon retrace your steps. 
Hero is this full magnificent Firth, 
coming softly in with a friendly rip- 
ple, over these low, dark, jutting 
rocks. Were you out in a boat yonder, 
you would perceive how the folds of 
its great giirmeiit (for in this calm you 
cannot call them w-aves) were marked 
and shaded. Put here that shining 
vestment of sea- water has one wonijcr- 
fiil prevailing tint of blue j and be- 
tween it and tlie sky, lingers yonder 
the lull snowy sails of a pa8.<ing ship; — 
here some red specks of tishiug-boats 
straying down towards the mouth of 
the Firth, beyond yon high rock — 
Immeof sea-mews — the lighthouse Isle 
of iVlay. Far over, close upon the 
opposite shore, lies a mass of sonic- 
lliing grey and shapeless, resting like 
a great shell upon the water— that is 
the Bass ; and beliiud it there is a 
shadow ou the coast, wliicli you can 
dimly sec, but cannot dcliiic — that is 
1’antallon, the stronghold of the stout 
Douglases; and westward rises the 
al>ru])t cone of North liorwick Law, 
with a great calm bay stretching in 
liom its feet, and a liiir green coimtiy 
retreats bc} ond, from the water-side to 
the horizon line. 

'rurii now to the other hand, cross 
the high-road, and take this footpath 
through the fields. Gentle Kellie 
Law yonder stands quietly under the 
sunshine, watching his peaceful 
dominions. Yellow stubble-fields 
stretch, bare and dry, over these 
slopes ; for no late acre now yields a 
hanllful of oars to be gleaned or 
garnered. But in other fields tho 
harvest work goes on. Hero is one 
full of work-people— quieter than tho 
wheat harvest, not less cheery — out 
of the rich dark fragrant soil gathering 
the ri])e potato, then in a fresh youth- 
ful stage of its history, full of health 
and vigour ; and plo'tighs arc pacing 
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through other fields ; and on this 
fresh breeze, slightly chilled with 
coming winter, although brightened 
still by a fervent autumnal sun, there 
comes to you at every comer the 
odour of the fertile fmitfiil earth. 

Follow this burn it is the same 
important stream which forms the 
boundary between Anstruther Easter 
and Wester; and when it has led 
you a circuit through some half-dozen 
fields, you come upon a little cluster 
of buildings gathered on its side. 
Already, before you reach them, that 
rustling sound tolls you of the mill ; 
and now you luivc only to cross the 
w'ooden bridge, (it is but two planks, 
though the water foams under it,) 
and you have reached the miller’s 
door. 

That little humble cot -house, 
standing respectfully apart, with the 
miller’s idle cart immediately in front 
of it, is the dwelling-place of Robert 
Moultcr, the miller’s man ; but the 
miller’s own habitation is more ambi- 
tious. lu 111 ^ strip of garden before 
the door there are some rose-bushes, 
some “ apple -ringie,” and long plumes 
of gardener’s garters ; and there is a 
pointed window in ihc roof, bearing 
witness that this is a two-storied 
house of superior accommodation: 
the thatch itself is fresh and new — 
very different from that mossy dilapi- 
dated one of the cottar’s house ,* and 
above the jjorcli flourishes a superb 
*^fonat.” The door, as usiul, is 
hospitably open, and you see that 
within all are prepared for going 
abroad ; for there is a penny wedding 
in the town, which already has roused 
all Anster. 

Who is this, standing by the win- 
dow, cloaked and hooded, young, but 
a matron, and with that beautiful 
happy light upon her face? Under 
her hooudy young as she is, appears the 
white edge; of lace, which proves her 
to have assumed already, over the 
soft brown shining hair which crosses 
her forehead, the close cap of the 
wife ; bnt nothing remains of the old 
^shy sad Idbk, to tell you that this 
is Isabel! Stewart. Nor is it. Mrs 
Stewart there, in her crimson plaid 
and velvet hood, who is at present 
delivering a lecture on honschold 
economies, to which her daughter 
listens a happy smile, would bo 


the fii'st to set yon right if you spoke 
that old name. Not Isabell Stewart 
— Leddy Kilbrachmont ! — a landed 
woman, head of a plentiful household, 
and the crown and honour of the 
thrifty mother, whose training has 
fitted her for such a lofty destiny, 
whose counsels help her to fill it so 
well. 

Janet, equipped like the rest, goes 
about the apartment, busily setting 
everything “ out of the road.” The 
room is very much like the famil}*- 
room in Kellie Mill : domestic archi- 
tecture of this homely class is not 
capable of much variety ; and hastily 
Janet thrusts the same pretty wheel 
into a corner, and her mother locks 
the glistening doors of the oak 
aumric. Witliout stands Philip Lan- 
d'ale, speaking of his crops to the 
miller; and a good-looking young 
sailor, of the coquettish Janet, 
lingers at the door, waiting for her. 

But there is another person in the 
background, draping the black lace 
which adorns her new cloak gracefully 
over her arm, throwing back her 
shoulders with a slightly ostentatious, 
disdainful movement, and holding up 
her head like Lady Anne. Ah, 
Katie ! simple among the great 
people, but very anxious to look like 
a grand lady among the small ! Very 
willing are you in your heart to have 
the unsophisticated fun of this penny 
wedding to which you are bound, 
but with a dignified reluctance arc 
you preparing to go ; and though 
Isabell smiles, and Janet pretends to 
laugh, Jauet’s betrothed is awed, and 
thinks there is something very mag- 
nificent about Lady Anno Erskine’s 
friend. They make quite a procession 
as they cross the burn, and wind along 
the pathway towards the town; — 
Janet and her compan«ou hurrying ou 
first; young Kilbrachmont following, 
very proud of the wife who holds his 
arm, and looking with smiling admi- 
ratioa on the little pretty sister at his 
other hand ; while the miller and his 
wife bring up the rear. 

t* Weel, I wouldna be a boaster,” 
said Mrs Stewart ; it would ill set 
ns, wi’ sao mucklc reason as we have 
to be thaukfhl. But just look at that 
bairn. It’s my fear she’ll be getting 
a man o’ anitber rank than ours, the 
little cuttie I I wouldna say bnt she 
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looks down on Kilbracbmont bis aiii 
vciy sol." 

“ She’s no blatc to do ony thing o’ 
the kind,” said the miller. 

“And how’s the like o’ you to 
ken?” retorted his wife. “It’s my 
aiii blame, nac doubt, for speaking to 
e. Ye’re a’ very weel with your 
apper aTul your meal, John Stewart; 
but what should you ken about young 
womenfolk V ” 

“ AVecl, weel, sao be it, Isabcll," 
said John. “ It’s a mercy ye thiuk ye 
uiidcrstaiid yoiirscls, for to simple 
folk ye’re faddomlcss, like the auld 
enemy. 1 pretend to nae discernment 
araang ye." 

“ There winna be ane like her in 
the luiill To>yii House,’’ said kirs 
Stewart to herself ; “no Isnboll even, 
let alanc Janet; and the bit pridefu’ 
look -the little cuttic ! — as M she was 
ony better than her neighbours." 

'I’he Town House of West Anster 
is a low-roofed, smali-wiudowed 
room, h)olvi)ig out to the church- 
yard on one side, and to a very quiet 
street on the other ; for West Anster 
is a suburban and rural place, in com- 
parison with its more active brother 
on the other si(ie of the burn, by 
whom it is correspondingly despised. 
Climbing up a narrow stairctise, tlic 
party entered the room, in wliicli at 
present there was very little space for 
locomotion, as two long tables, 
flanked by a double row of forms, 
and spread for a dinner, at which it 
was evident the article guest w'ould 
be a most plentiful one, occupied 
almost the whole of the apartment. 
The company hiid just begun to 
assemble ; and Katie, now daintily 
condescending to accept her brother- 
in-law’s arm, returned with liirn to 
the foot 'Of the stair, there to await 
the return of the marriage procession 
from the manse, at which just now 
the ceremony was being performed. 

The street is overshadowed by 
great trees— which, leaning over the 
churchyard wall oii one side, and 
surrounding the milnsc, which is only 
a few yards further down, on the 
other — darken the littlb street, and 
let in the sunshine picturesquely, in 
bars and streaks, tbrough the Ih inning 
yellow foliage. There is a sound of 
approaching music; a brisk Addle, 
performing “ Fy let us a’ to the 
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bridal," in its most animated style ; 
and gradually the procession becomes 
visible, ascending from the dark 
gates of the manse. The bridegroom 
is an Anster fisherman. They have 
all the breath of salt water about 
them, these blue -jacketed sturdy 
fellows who form his retinue, with 
their white w’edding favours. And 
creditable to the mother town are 
those manly sons of hers, trained to 
danger from the cradle. The bride 
is the daughter of a Kilbrachmout 
cottar — was a servant in Kilbrach- 
mout’s liousc; and it is the kindly 
coimectioii between the employer and 
the en»i>loyed which brings the whole 
family of Laudalcs and Stewarts to 
the penny wedding. She is pretty 
and young,' this bride ; and the sun 
glances in her liair, as she droof»3 
licr uncovered head, and fixes her 
shy eyes on the ground. A long 
train of attendant inailens follow 
her; and nothing but the nalural 
tresses, snooded with silken ribbons, 
adorn the young heads oyer which 
these bright lines of sunshine glisten 
as the procession i)asscs on. 

Witli her little cloak hanging back 
upon her shoulders, and lier small 
licad elevated, looking down, or 
rather looking up, (for this humble 
bride is undeniably taller than little 
Katie Stewart,) and smiling a smile 
uhich she intends to be patronising, 
but which no means succeeds in 
being so, Katie stands back to let 
the bride pass : and the bride does 
pa.ss, drooping her blushing fiice 
lower and lower, as her master wishes 
her joy, and shakes her bashful reluc - 
tant hand. But the biidcsmaid, a 
simple fisherman’s daughter, struck 
with admiration of the little magnifi- 
cent Katie, abruptly halts before her, 
and whispers to the young fisherman 
'\\lio escorts her, that Kilbrachinoufc 
and the little belle must enter first. 
Katie is pleased: the girl’s admiration 
strikes her more than the gaping 
glances of ever so many rustic 
wooers ; and with such a little bow 
as Lady Anno might have given, and 
a rapid flush mounting to her fore- 
head, in spite of all her pretended 
self-possession, she stepped into the 
proccsslou, and entered the room 
after the bride. • 

Wgio is this so busy and popular 
o 
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amoug the youtljful company already 
assembled ? You can sec him from 
the door, though ho is at tlic further 
end of the room, overtopi>ing all his 
neighbours like a youthful Saul. And 
handsomely the sailor’s Jacket sits on 
his active, well-formed tigurc; and he 
stoops slightly, as though he had some 
fear of this low dingy roof. lie has 
a tine face too, browned with w'arm 
suns, and gales ; for William Morison 
has sailed in the Mediterranean, and 
is to be mate, this next voyage, of the 
gay Levant schooner, which now lies 
loading in Leith harboui. Willie 
Morison 1 Only the brother of Janet’s 
betrothed, little Katie ; so you are 
prepared to be good to him, and to 
patronise your future brotlier-iii-Iaw. 

His attention was fully occupied 
just now. But suddenly his popularity 
fails in that corner, and gibes take 
the place of approbation. What ails 
him ? What has liappcncd to Jiiin ? 
But ho does not answer ; he only 
changes his place, creeping gradually 
nearer, nearer, looking — alas, for 
human presumption ! — at you, little 
Katie Stewart — magnilicent, digiii- 
ded you 1 

It is a somewhat rude, plentiful 
dinner ; and there is a perfect crowd 
of guests. William AVood, the Klic 
joiner, in the dark corner yonder, 
counts the heads with an inward 
chuckle, and congratulates himself 
that, when all these liavc paid tlnur 
half-crowns, he shall carr}’^ a Inuivy 
pocketful homo with him, in ])a3micnt 
of the homely furniture lie has made ; 
and the young couple have the price 
of their plenishing cleared at once. 
But the scene is rather a confused 
noisy scene, till the dinner is over. 

Now clear away these long eiicum- 
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boring tables, and tune yonr doleful 
liddles quickly, ye musical men, tliafc 
the dancers may not wait. Katie 
tries to think of the stately minuets 
which she saw and danced in Edin- 
burgh ; but it will not do : it is im]»(>s- 
sible to resist the magic of those 
inspiriting reels; aud now AVillie 
Morison is bending his high head 
down to her, and asking her to 
dance. 

Surely — yes — she will dance with 
him — ^kiudly aud condescendingly, as 
with a connection. No fear palpitates 
at little Katie’s heart - not a single 
tlirob of that tremor with which she 
saw Sir Alexander ap])roach the 
window-seat in Lady Colville’s draw- 
ing-room ; and shy and (|uiet looks 
Willie Morison, as she draws on that 
gracefid lace glove of hers, ami gives 
him her hand. 

Strangely his great fingers dost, 
over it, and Katie, looking up with a 
little wonder, catches just his retreat- 
ing, shrinking eye. It makes her 
curious, and she begins to watch — 
begins to notice how he looks at her 
stealthily, ami does not meet her eye 
with frankness as other people do. 
Katie draws herself up, and again 
becomes haughty, but again it will 
not do. Kindly looks metd, her on .nil 
sides, friendly udiniration, api)roba- 
tion, praise ; aud the mother watcii- 
iug her proudly yonder, aud those 
lingering shy looks at her side. She 
plays witli lier glove-iii the interval-, 
of the dance — ^raws it up on her 
white arm, and putts it down ; but it 
is impossible ^ fold the wings of her 
heart aud k^^p it still, and it begins 
to flutter with vague terror, let her 
do what she will to calm its beating 
down. 
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The burn sings under the moon, 
and you cannot see it ; but yonder 
where it bonds round the dark corner 
of this field, it glimmers like a silver 
bow. Something of witchcraft aud 
magic is in the place and time. Above, 
the sky overflooded with the moon- 
beams ; behind, the Firth quivering 
and trembling under them in an 
ecstasy of silent light ; below, tho 
grass which presses upon tho narrow 


footpath so dark and* colourless, with 
here and there a viable gem of dew 
shining amoug its blades like a fatten 
star. Along that high-road, which 
stretches its broad wliite line west- 
ward, lads find lasses nrc trooping 
home, and their voices stiike clearly 
into tlic charmed air, but do not blond 
with it, as does that lingering music 
which dies away in the distance far 
on the other side of the town, and tho 
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soft voice of this bnrn near at hand. 
The homeward procession to the 
Miltoii is diffiMvnt from the outward 
bound. Yonder, steadily at their 
sober everyday pace, the miller 
and liis wile. You can sec her crimson 
plahl fjdnlly, through the silvered air 
wliieh j)ales its colour ; but you cannot 
mistahc the broad outline of John 
Stewart, or the little active fifjure of 
the mistress of the Milton. Y'oung 
Kilbraclimont and Isabel! have gone 
home by another road, and Janet and 
her betrothed are “convoying” some 
of their friends on the way to Pitten- 
weem, and will not turn back till they 
pass that little eerie house at the 
Jvirk Latch, where people say the 
lied Slippers delight to prtunenade ; 
so ne-ver look doubtingly over 30111* 
shoulder, anxious Willie Morison, in 
fear lest the noisy couple \onder 
overtake you, and spoil this silent 
progivi'^s lionie. Now and tlien Mr.s 
Stewart, rapidly marching on befon', 
ruins ht‘r heail to see lliat you are in 
sight ; but notliiug else — for grudii- 
all\ these voices on I lie road ."often 
and pas.s awu}' — comes on y’our ear 
or eye uii[»leasaMll3* to reniiiid }*ou 
that there is a ht»st of beings in the 
world, lieside.s yourself and this shy 
reluctant coniiianion \iiiosc hand 
rests on your arm. 

For under the nen laced mantle, of 
which she was so proud this morning, 
Katie Stewards heart is stirring like 
a bird. Mie is a ste]» in advanec of 
liim, 1‘ager to (piickeri this slow paec; 
but lie lingers—coiisLantly lingers, 
and some, spell is on her, that she 
cannot bid him hasten. Willie Mori- 
son! — only tlie male of that pretty 
Levant schooner which lies in Leith 
harbour; and the liitle proud Katie 
tries 10 be angry at tlic presumption 
which ventures to afiproach her — lier, 
to whom Sir Alexander did resjmetful 
iioniage — whom the IJoncMirablc An- 
drew signalled out for admiration ; 
but Katie’s pride, only as it melts and 
struggles, make.s the magic greater, 
lie does not siieak a great deal ; but 
when lie does, she stum Ides strangely 
in her answers ; and then Katie feels 
the blood Hush to her face, and again 
her foot advances quicklv' on the 
narrow path, and her hand makes a 
feint to glide out of that restraining 
arm. No, think it not, little Katie — 


once you almost wooed your heart to 
receive into it, among all the bright 
dreams wdiicli have their natural 
habitation there, the courtly youth- 
ful knight, whose reverent devoirs 
charmed you into the land of old 
romance ; but, stiibbora and honest, 
the little wayw*ard heart refused. 
Now let your thoughts, alarmed and 
anxious, press round their citadel and 
keep this invader out. Alas ! the be- 
sieged fortress trembles already, lest 
its defenders should fail and falter ; 
ami angry and petulant grow the 
resisting thoughts, and the}’^ swear to 
ra.>li vows in the silence. Hash vows 
— vows in Avhich there lies a hot im- 
patient ))romouitiou, that they^ must 
be broken very soon. 

Under those reeds, low beneath 
those little overhanging banks, tufted 
with waving rushes, you scarcely 
could guess tins burn was there, but 
for the tinkling of its unseen steps ; 
but they walk beside it like listeners 
entranced by fairy music. The silence 
d<*eto not oppress nor embarrass them 
DOW, for that ringing voice lills it iij), 
and is like a third person — a magical 
ellin tliird jicrson, wdiose presence 
disturbs not their solitude. 

“Katie!” cries the house-mother, 
looking back to mark how far behind 
tlioso lingerers are ; and Katie again 
impatiently (piickens her jiace, and 
draws lier companion on. 'riie bum 
grows louder now, rushing past the 
idle AAlieel of the mill, and Mrs 
Stewart in.s ero.sscd the little bridge, 
and thc3 hear, through the still air, 
the hasty sound with which she turns 
tin? great key in the door. Imme- 
diately there are. visible evidences 
that the mistress of the house is 
AAithin it again, for a sudden glow 
brightens the dark window, and 
throws a cheerful flickering light from 
the o])cn door ; but the moon gleams 
in tlie dark burn, pursuing the foam- 
ing water down that descent it hur- 
ries over ; and the wet stones, which 
impede its cour.se, glimmer dubiously 
in the light which throivs its splcu- 
dour over all. Liuger, little Katie — 
sloAvcr and slower grow the steps of 
your companion ; linger to make the 
night beautiful — to feel in your heart 
as you never felt before, how beauti- 
ful it is. , 

Only Willie Morison 1 And yet a 
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little curiosity prompts you to look 
out and watch him from your windo^Y 
in the roof as you lay your cloak 
aside. lie is lingering still by the 
burn — leaving it with reluctant, slow 
steps— looking back and back as if he 
could not make up his mind to go 
away ; and hastily, with a blush which 
the darkness gently covers, you with- 
draw from the window, little Katie, 
kno\vIng that it is quite impossible he 
oould have seen you, yet trembling 
lest he has. 

The miller has the great Bible on 
the table, and bitter is tl.e re])roof 
whiMi meets the late-returning Janet, 
as her mother stands at the open 
door and calls to her across tlie burn. 
It is somewhat late, and Janet yawns 
as she scats herself in the background, 
out of the vigilant mother’s eye, 
which, seeing everything, gives no 
«igu of w'oarincss ; and Katie medita- 
tively Icons her head upon her hand, 
and places her little Bible in the 
shadow' of her arm, as tlic family de- 
votion begins. But again and again, 
before it has ended, Katie feels tlic 
guilty blood llusli over licr forehead ; 
for the sacred words have faded from 
before her downcast eyes, and she has 
seen only the retreating figure going 
slowly away in the moonlight — a 
blu.sh of indignant sliame and self- 
auger, too, as wxU as guilt; for this 
is no Sir Alexander — no hero — but 
only AVillic jAlorison. 

Send that monkey liamc, Isabcll,’’ 
.said John Stewart. He had just 
returned thanks and taken up his 
bonnet, as he rose from their homely 
Iwcakfast-tablc next morning. “ Send 
tliat monkey hainc, 1 say ; I’ll no hac 
my house filled wV lads again for ony 
giipic’s pleasure. liCt K.alic’s joes 
gang up to Kellie if they maun make 
fnlcs o’ thcmscls. Janet’s ser’d, (Bide 
be thaiikit ; let’s liae nae mair o’t 
noo.” 

“ It’s my desire, John Stcw'art, 
you would just mind your aiii business, 
and leave the house to me,” answered 
his wife. “ If there’s ae sight hi the 
world I like waur than anithcr, it’s 
a man pitting his hand into a liousc- 
wdfeskep. I ne’er meddle with yoiw 
meal. Robbie and you may bo 
tooming it a’ down the burn, for 
ought I ken ; buf. leave the lassies to 
me, John, my man. I hao a hand 
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that can grip them yet, and that’s 
W'hat ye ne’er were gifted with.” 

The miller shrugged his slioiildcrs, 
threw on his bonnet, but without any 
further remonstrance went away. 

“And liow' lang arc ye to stay, 
Katie? ” resumed Mrs Stew'art. 

“I’ll gang up to Kilbraclimoiit, if 
ye’re w'carying on me, mother,” an- 
sw'crcd the little belle. 

“Hand your peace, ye cnttic. Is 
that a w'ay to answer your iiiotlier, 
and me slaving for your giiid, iiielit 
and day? But hear ye, Katie Stewnrl, 
I’ll no hao Willie Alorisou coming 
courting here ; ae scone’s enow o’ a 
baking. Janet there is to be ciied 
with Aliek — what he could see in 
her, I caiina tell — next Sabbath but 
twa ; and though the Aloriisoiis aie 
very decent folk, we’re sib enoiigli 
wT ae W’cdding. So ye’ll iiiiiid wMiat 
1 say, if Willie Alorison conics hero 
at e'en.” 

“ 1 diiina ken what you mean, 
mother,” said Katie iiidiguantly. 

“ J’ll w arrant Katie thinks him no 
gnid enougli,” said Janet, w’ith a sneer. 

“ Will ye mind your walk, yo 
laiipie? AVliat’s your business with 
Katie’s thoughts? And let me never 
mair see you sit there wdth a red face, 
Katie Stewart, and tell a lie under 
my very e’en. I'll no tlnde't. Janet, 
redd up that table. Alorran, yon’ro 
w^anted out in the East Bark ; if 
Bobbie and you canna be done with 
that jiicklo taties the. du}', ye’ll ne’er 
make saiit to your kail ; ami now I’m 
gaiiu in to Anster niyscr— see ye pit 
.some birr in your fingers the time I’m 
aw'ay.” 

“ Never you heed my mother, 
Katie,” said Janet benevolently, as 
Airs SlcAvart’s crimson plaid began to 
disappear over the field. “ She says 
aye a liantle mair than she moans ; 
and AVillic may come the iiiclit, for a’ 
that.” 

“ AVillie may come I And do you 
think / care if he never crossed Anster 
Brig again ? ” exclaimed Katie w'ith 
burning indignation. 

“ AVeel, I w'oiildna say. He’s a 
boniiic lad,” said Janet, ns she lifted 
the shining plates into the low'cr 
shelf of the oak aumrio. “ And if you 
dinna care, Katie, wdiat gars ye have 
such a red face?” 

“ It’s the fire,” murniurcd Katie, 
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with sudden Ijumiliation ; for her 
cheeks indeed were burning — alas! as 
the bnivc Sir Alexander’s name could 
never make them burn. 

“ Weel, he’s to sail in three weeks, 
and he'll be a fiilc if he troubles liis 
head about a disdainfu’ thing that 
wouidua stand up for him, pair chichi. 
Tlie first night c^er Alick came after 
me, I wouklua have held my tongue 
ainl heanl onybody spi;ak ill of him ; 
and yesterday’s no the first day — no 
by niony a Sabbath in the kirk, and 
mony a night at hame — that Willie 
Morison has gicn weary looks at 
you.” 

“ lie can keep his looks to hiinsel,'’ 
said Katie angrily, as the nlieel bnled 
under h(‘r im])alienl hand. “ It was 
only to pl(‘ase }e a’ that I let him 
come hame with me last night; and 
he’s no a bonnie lad, and 1 diniia care 
for him, Janet.” 

Janet, with the firelight reddening 
that round, stout, ruddy arm, with 
wliich she lifts troni tlie crook the 
siisi)endcd kettle, pauses iii the act to 
look into Katie’s face, llie eyelashes 
Irembh*. ou the flushed cheek — the 
head is droopiug—poor little Katie 
could almost cry with vexation and 
si I a me. 

^bu-ran is away to the field — the 
sisters are alone; but Janet only 
\entiires to laugh a Utile as she goes 
with some bunile about her Avork, and 
records Katie’s blu>Ii and Katie's 
anger for tlie onconrageimMit of Willie 
IVIurkstui. Janet, Avho is experienced 
in .such matters, thinks these arc 
goo<l signs. 

And tlie forenoon gUdes away, while 
Katie sits absorbed and silent, turning 
tlie pretty wheel, and musing ou all 
these affronts which liavc been put 
upon her. Not the first by many 
days i)n A\hich Willie Morison lias 
dared to think (.if her ! And she re- 
members Sir Alexander, and that 
moonlight night on which she watched 
him kudiing up at Lady Anne 
Erskine’s uiiidow, but very faintly, 
very indilTercntly, comes before her 
the dim outline of tlic youthful knight; 
A^icrcas most clearly visible in his 
blue jacket, and with the fair hair 
blown back from his ruddy, manly 
face, appears this intruder, this Willie 
jMorison. 

The days are growing short. Very 


soon now the dim clouds of the night 
droop over these afternoon liours in 
which Mrs Stewart says, “Naobody 
can ever settle to wark.” It is just 
cold enough to make the people out 
of doors brisk in tlieir pace, and to 
quicken the blood it exhilarates ; and 
the voices of the field-labourers calling 
to each other as the Avomen gather 
up the . potato baskets and hoes 
which they have used in their Avork, 
and the men loose their lujrses from 
the plough, and lead them home, ring 
into the air aaUIi a ck'ar musical 
cadence which th(‘y have not at any 
other time. Over the dark Kirth, 
from Avliieli noAV and thcMi you catcli 
a long glistening gleam, Avhicli alone 
in the darkness tells you it is there, 
noAv suddenly blazes forili that beacon 
on the May. Not a sober light, shin- 
ing under gl.iss cases with tlie reflec- 
tois of science behind, but an immense 
fire piled high up in that iron cage 
Avhicli croAAUs the strong grey tower ; 
a fiery, livid, desperatclight, reddening 
the dark waters A\hich AvcUer and 
plunge below, so that you can fancy 
it rather tlie torch of a forlorn hope, 
fiercely gleaming iqioii ships dis- 
masted and despairing men, than the 
soft clear lamp of help and kindness 
guiding the coming and going pas- 
s(‘ug(‘r through a dangerous way. 

'file night is dark, and this ruddy' 
AAiiidoAviu the Milton is innocent of 
a curtain. Skilfully' the fiiv, Iia.s been 
built, briglitly it burns, jialiiig the 
incfi'ectual lain]) up tliere, in its cruise, 
on the high mantelpiece. The corners 
of the room are dark, and Merran, 
still moving about liere and tlun’c, 
like a wandering star, crosses the 
orbit of this liomely domestic sun, 
and anon iny.steriously disapiicars into 
the gloom. Here, in an arm-chair, sits 
the miller, his bonnet laid aside, and 
in his liand a Caledonian Merciny, 
not of the most recent date, Avhich ho 
alternately ehivatcs to the lamiilight, 
and depresses to catch the bright gloAV 
of the lire ; for the miller’s eyes are 
not so young as they once were, 
though he scorns spectacles still. 

Opposite him, in the best place for 
the light, sits !Mrs Stewart, diligently 
mending a garment of stout linen, 
her own spinning, wliich time has 
begun slightly to effect. J3ut her 
employment does not entirely engross 
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her vigilant eje?, vvhicli glance per- 
petually round with quick scrutiny, 
.acconipanied by remark, reproof, or 
bit of pithy ar] vice— advice wliich no 
one dares openly refuse to take. 

da net is knitting a gre}’' “ rig-and- 
fur” stocking, a duplicate of these 
ones which are basking before the 
tire on John Stewart’s substantial 
legs. Constantly Janet’s clue is 
straying on the floor, or Janet’s wires 
becoming entangled; and when her 
mother’s eyes are otherwise directed, 
the hoiden lets her liamN fall into 
her lap, and gives her whole attention 
to the whispered explosive Jokes 
which Alick M orison is producing 
behind her chair. 

(>ver there, where the light falls 
fully on her, though it does not do 
her so much ser\iee as the others, 
little Katie gravely sits at the wheel, 
and spins with a downcast face. Her 
dress is very carefully arrangiMl- - 
much more so than it would have 
been in Kellie — and the graceful 
cambric rnllles droop over lier gloved 
arms, and she holds her head, stoop- 
ing a little forwanl inde<'(l, but still 
in a dignilied attitude, vnUU conscious 
pride and involuntary grace. Kiddy 
the nickering firelight brings out the 
golden gloss of that curl upon her 
cheek, and tin* dieek itself is a little 
flushed ; but Katie is determinedly 
grave and dignitied, and very rarely 
is cheated into a momentary smile. 

For he is here, this Willie Morisou! 
lingering over her wheel and her, a 
great shadow, speaking now ami then 
when he can get an opportunity ; but 
Katie looks blank and unconscious — 
will not hear him — and holds lier 
bead stiffly in one position lather 
thftn catch a glimpse of liim as be 
sways bis tall person behind her. 
Other lingeiing figures, half in the 
gloom, half in the light, encircle the 
little company by tlie fireside, and 
contribute to the talk, which, among 


them, is kept up merrily — IMi-.s 
Stewart herself leading aiurdirccting 
it, and only tlie dignified Katie quite 
declining to join in the gossip and 
rural raillery, which, after all, is 
quite as witty, and— save that it is a 
little Fifish — scarcely in any respeid 
less delicate than the badinage of 
more reliiuul circles. 

“ It’s nn often Arister gets a blink 
of yonr d:i lighter. Is Miss Katie to 
stay langV” asked a young fanner, 
whom Katie’s dress and manner liad 
awed into humility, as she intended 
they shonhi. 

Katie, ye’re no often so mini. 
Whatfor can ye no answer yoursel V” 
said Mrs Stewart. 

“ Lady Anne is aw'jiy to England 
with Lady Hetty— for Lord dohille’s 
ship’s come in,” said Katie seilatc'ly. 
“ThereAs nobody at the Castle but 
Lady Erskine. Jaid} Anne is to be 
back in three weeks. She sav.^ that 
in her letter.” 

In her letter! Little Katie Stewuirt 
tlien n‘celves hdters from Lady Anne 
l^i-rtkine! 'I'he young fanner was ])iit 
(low n : visions of seeing 1 mm* a connlc'ss 
>(‘t (.HKsM'd liis eves and disenchanriMl 
him. ‘‘ Slic'll make a bonnic lady ; 
tlieie’s few^ of them like lun* ; Imt 
s!i(*'ll never di' lor a jx'.or inan’'^ 
wife,” be imitt(‘red to himself as 
he vvithdrevv a step or twm from 
the vicinity of the unattainable sour 

])IU111S. 

But not .so AVillie’ Morison. “1*11 
be three weeks of sailing mysel,” .said 
the male of the .schooner, se.arcely 
abov(^ Ids breath; and no one heard 
him but Katie. 

Three weeks! The petulant tliougiita 
rushed round their fortress, and vowed 
to defend it to the diiatb. But in 
their very heal, alas! was there not 
something which betrayed a lurking 
traitor in the citadel, ready to dis- 
play the craven white flag from its 
highest tower ? 
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Before tlie following pages issue 
fioiu the pivss, the contest iiivolveil 
ill th(5 Pailinrnoiitiir}' Kleotioiis will 
f)e over. Jt is useless to speculate, 
therefore, on what will so soon he ile- 
t<‘nnincd by a r(*suU which, for the 
time at least, will stitlle nho is to 
liolil the reins of powea*. Record- 
ing our coutideiit Jiope that the Con- 
servative party will obtain such a 
majority as may onabh' them to carry 
on the (loverument on those jirin- 
ciples which can alone lieal the 
wounds and allay the feuds which the 
policy of their predecessors have im- 
planted in lids eoiiiiliy, it is of moie. 
irnportaina! at, this tinui to impiirt^ 
into the great and bi'^ting intere.^ts 
of the nation, and the present circum- 
stane(‘s m our ev(‘r-cliaiiging situa- 
tion whi<*h most loudlv call lor atten- 
ti(»n, and must ere long force them- 
selves uiion the consideration of 
whalevm* (Government is plaeed by 
the pe(»ple at tin* head of alfairs. 
The ohsei’N alions ne are to olVer aie 
chiefly of a practical and reineilial 
Jdiifl ; for the changes to which they 
refer are such as an* aU(»gether In*- 
yond tlio leach of dispute, ami on 
whieli all parties, howe\er much 
divided on other snlijects, are agreeft. 

'I'lie first of these suhjects, in point 
of importance, licyond all ipiestion, 
Ix'th to the present iiittuests and fulnro 
destinies ot the Kinpirc, is llic vast 
increase in the annual supjily of gohl 
for the, use of the gh*be, which the 
late discoveries in (Jalifonda and 
Australia have made. Here, fortii- 
uately, there is uo room for dispute ; 
ami, in fact, there is no dispute about 
tli.i facts. It is conceded on all sides 
that the annual supply' (d' the precious 
metals, before the new diseoveries, 
was somewhat below ? 10.000, (it )() a- 
year ; of which about .£(),(JOO,oOO was 
the annual waste by the wearing of 
coin, or the absorption of the pre- 
cious metals in objects of luxury •, and 
that before the end of 1851 this annual 
supply had risen to ,£30,000,000. 
There has been very little addition to 
the animal waste ; so that the quan- 
tity ainmally added to the sum total 
of the precious metals in this world 


has been multiplied at \QA&t ^firefold 
during the last throe years. It has 
risen from £ 1,000. OOO aniiiially to at 
least £20,000,000. And the recent 
accounts from Australia leave no 
room for doubt that this increase in 
the supply, how great soever, will be 
largtdy aildeil ; lor it a])pears that 
fnmi lyii October to Oth April the 
)M>ld of the Australian gold mines 
was above £3,000,000; and there 
appeals to ho no limit-! to the extent 
of the aiiritf'rous region.s. It is quite 
certain, therefore, that the annual 
addition to tlic stock of the precious 
metals in the globe, will this year, 
and for a long period to come, be at 
least six'll MIS what it was before 
IVovideucp reveah‘d these hidden trea- 
snies to a sutfering world. 

The etVect of this iip«m the, price 
of gold may )>e judged of by the fact, 
that that metal is now staling at Mel- 
bourne for £3 an ounce, while the 
Mint price is £3, 17s. H)^,d., which 
tlie hank is still obliged to give for all 
the gold brought to its doors I Sir 
Robert Teci said that he could not 
by any ctfort of bis understanding 
torm any othm* idea of a pound ster- 
ling but a ccitaiii determiiiale ?my//// 
of gold nuUd ami the 'J'hties, in tin; 
piidc of its heart at the vast effect of 
iiis monetary systi‘m in depressing 
the price of produce of every ,«!oil, ami 
enhancing the value of money, boasted, 
vvitliiii llie last three years, that that 
system had I'endned ihe sovereign 
V'oith fivo .sorereigos.'^ ^Vc have not 
obj'erveil lately auvthing said in that 
able jouinal about the incomparable 
steadiness of a standard of value 
founded on “ a determinate weight of 
gold nor do we hear any repetitiiui, 
by its gifted authors, of its boasts 
about having rendered “ the sove- 
reign worth two sovereigns.” On 
the contrary, according to their usual 
system, when they see a change fairly 
set in, and likely to be lasting, they 
have gone at once over to the other side, 
and tairly out-Ileroded Herod in their 
e^tilnate of the prodigious effect upon 
general prices of the vast additions 
recently made to th^ metallic treasures 
of the world. The journal whicli was 
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SO strong upon Sir Ilobert Peel’s policy 
liavhig rendered the sovereign worth 
two sovereigns, has lately issued the 
followiiigj list and striking observations 
upon the probable effect on prices 
of all sorts of the entire repeal of that 
policy by the hand of nature : — 

“To arrive at an exact solution, itwoiild 
be iicfewary to ascertain the amount of 
gold and silver in the world, and the 
present annual consumption for coinage 
and the arts. This is impossible, and con- 
jectural quantities must consequently be 
taken. Tlie total of coin has been guessed 
at £100,000,000. Of this £..>0,000,000 
may bo assumed to be gold, and 
X250,000,000 silver. The annual con- 
sumption of gold it- believed to bo under 
£•(),( 100 , 000 . 

“ Starting with these figuro.s if the de- 
maiid for gold v>'ore likely to continue 
limited to its ordinary amount, an ef^li- 
liiatc of the effect of the supplies noAV 
pouring upon us could ea.sily be formed. 
TIiosc supphe.s within the few years since 
the di.scovery of Californiabave probably in 
the aggregate left us an excess of npward.s 
of £u0,000,000 over what has hitherto 
been found .sufRcient for current want*'*, and 
to maintain an equilibrium in the general 
relations of property. The increase, 
therefore, has been equal to ‘JO per cent 
oil the whole sum in cxi'^tence ; in other 
words, the measure of value would 
appear to huM? been extended one- filth, 
(ju.st as if a J.'J-inch measure were ex- 
tended to 110 inches,) and hence tlie 
effect to be luidced for is olnioins. Where 
gold id the fclandard, the price of everj^ 
article adjusts itself to the relation it 
bears to that metal. If sovereigns were 
twice as numerous, a man would demaiid 
two where he now takes one. An iii- 
crea.se of 20 j>er cent in the supply 
bliould, therefore, have been followed by 
a proportionate advance in the nominal 
value of all things. 

“ We have now, however, to consider 
the fiitiiro. So long as there is any 
silver, to bo supplanted in countries 
where, owing to the exi.'^teiicc of a double 
standard, it is optional for the debtor to 
pay either in gold or in silver, the effects 
of the increased production will continue 
to be extended to both metals, and coii- 
Bequently, if the surplus of gold this 
year should be, as has been estimated, 
£‘J.%000,000, its influence upon prices 
could be but 6 or 7 per cent. But the 
period must rapidly approach when the 
displacement of .silver will have ended, 
and when the changes brought about 
will bo upon gold glone. In France the 
existing amount of silver is still, doubtless, 


very large ; but this is not the case in the 
United States, and the proposed law by 
which the coins below a dollar are to be 
deteriorated fi.91 per cent will prevent 
for the proRoiit any action upon that por- 
tion of tlift stock. In Germany the 
debased state of the silver coinage will 
likewise for a long time preserve it from 
displacement. In Holland, silver has 
been already e.-^tabli'^hcd as the standard, 
and cannot therefore be driven out. 
With regard to I'astevn nations, it. is 
difficult to form any estimate. On the 
whole, however, we may infer the possi- 
bility of ilie diaplacement proi:e‘-'s still 
occupying three or four years, and that 
during that time, tlicreforc, the effects to 
be produced will bo spread, as they have 
thus far been, over both metals. 

“At the end of tliat period, the consc- 
qi:ciice.s will be felt by gold alone, and 
the relations of jiropcrty mea.sured by a 
gold standard will propovtionably exhibit 
a more rapid di.sturbance. At the same 
time, it must not bo overlooked tliat the 
incrca.^-e of gold each year will have 
meanwhile diminished the per-centage of 
alteration wdiieh w'ould otherwise lake 
place. For instance, the total amount of 
gold ill the wtirld, which is now a'^sumed 
at £1 r>0,OUO,0UU, w'ould Iheu possibly be 
£2;>0, 000,000 ; and a production wbicli, 
operating upon the first sum, W’ould 
cause a rihc in prices of 10 per cent, 
-would, under those circiim‘'tances, cause 
only an adilitioiuil ri.'-t* of 0 per cent. 
This is a feature of great inqiortanc.e in 
the whole question, because it will con- 
stantly teml to counteract that iiicrca.s- 
iug ratio of disturbance which miglit be 
anticijuited if the supply of each suc- 
ceeding year should prove larger and 
larger. It i.? likewise to be l«orne in 
mind that, with a diminution in the pur- 
chasing power of gold, there will be a 
I>roportiunatc diminution in the iiidiicc- 
ment to .seek it. If the quantity of gold 
-were doubled to-morrow, a man who is 
at pre.seiit content to work for one ounce 
a- week would then not '' e satisfied with 
lcs.s tluiu two ounces. 

“ In the face, however, of these qualify- 
ing circiim.stanco'-’, and of the uncer- 
tainty of all the a.'iSiinied totals that have 
been dealt with, it will he plain to ino.st 
pci>ons that tlicre i.s enough to suggest 
some V(ry decided ideas as to titc main 
ycmdls that are coming on. A mistake of 
a hundred millions in the figures one 
Avay or the other would only make a dif- 
fercuce of three or four years (where 
the annual supply is at the rate of 
£30,000,000) ill the date of fulfilment. 
Kveu if we were to take the whole 
£400,000,000 of assumed money as liable 
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to bo acted upon, it u'ouhl repnre little 
more than Jl/feen years of the nsfing f}ro~ 
daelion to cause an alUratio ' i the kI’I 
tions of propertif of 50 'pf'r cent”- Times, 
.June 20, 1«5‘2. 

These arc al^iiiidantly euiious 
statements to come from the leadiuf' 
journal iu the monied interest, whicli 
has so loiijj supported Sir Roi)eit 
Ri'ol’s monetary policy, which went 
to make money dear and everytliing 
cbe elieap, and boasted, witli Mniling 
(•omplaccTicy, that lie Iiad succecdecl 
in making the sovereign north l\Vo 
sovereigns, and of coni>c doubling the 
n eight of every tax and shilling of 
debt, public and private, througlioiit 
the realm. So gi eat a change nlake^ us 
de>i)air of nothing ; and we even look 
forward with some conlidenee to the, 
advent of a iieriod when The 'Times, 
as a State necessity’’ ^\hieh can no 
longiT be avoided, will be the first to 
advocate a return to ]»rol(ction on 
every species tif industry williin the 
realm. 

AV>- should greatly err if wc mea- 
sured the etb'cds of this vn.-^t additi<in 
to the metallic treasures of the globe 
merely by its ellcct in raising piices, 
great and important as that elfect un- 
doubtedly is. That it w ill raise prices, 
gradually, indeed, but (-ortainly, so that 
in twenty years they will hav(5 reached 
the level thc}^ had attained dining 
the extensive doinaiid and idcntiful 
paper circulation of the war, iiia^' be 
coii'iidered certain. No human ]iower 
can arrest the change any more than 
it can the rays of summer or the rains 
of autumn; and, therefore, all con- 
cerned- inomy-lendors, money-bor- 
rowers, oapitali.sts, landhtrds, farmers, 
and manufacturers — liad just as nell 
make up their miuds to it as itn fid 
(irroiiijili, and regulate their measures 
and calculations aeeordingly. But a 
still more important effect, in refer- 
ence to oiir laws and social condition 
in the mean time, is to be found in its 
tendency to herp the paper cirnda- 
tion out, and allay the appreliensions 
of bankers and money-lenders as to 
the risks of extending their issues, 
from a dread of an approaching mone- 
tary crisis, and a run upon their esta- 
bli'^hnients for a conversion of ilioir 
notes into gold. 

Tliesc monetary crises, which have 
occurred so often, and been attended 


with such devastation, during tlie last 
thirty years, were all of artificial crea- 
tion. They were never known before 
tlie fatal system vras introdiiced of 
considering paper not as a substitute 
fir, but as a npn eututivc of gold, 
ami of course entireJ}’- dependent for 
its extension or contraction upon the 
retention of, or a drain upon, tlic 
reserves ()f tin* precious metals. It 
is to the Bullion Committee of 1810, 
and the arlDption of its doctrines by 
Sir Robert IVel by the Bill of 1S19, 
that we owe that fatal change Avhich 
not onlydeprhed us of tho chief ad- 
vantages of credit, but converted it 
into llic source of the nio,<t inniiensuird 
evil, by stimulating indiistiy in tho 
most unbounded w ay at one time, ami 
as suddeidy and violently contracting 
it at another. The true use of a pajicr 
circulation, properly based, j iidiciously 
issued, and founded upon credit, is just 
the reverse : it is to supply the circu- 
lation, and ke(‘j> it at the level wdiich 
the w ants of the community refpnre in 
those periods of necessary periodical 
recurrence to every mercantile state, 
wJien tho precious metals arc drained 
away in large (piantitics by the neces- 
sities of war or the demands of a lliic- 
tuatingcommevee; amlwdien, unless its 
l>l:iec is supplied 1)} tho enlarged issue 
of ])aper, notbing but ruin ami misery 
to all ])cr3ons engaged in industrial 
occupations can ensue. Supplied by 
such a succedancum, the most entire 
de])ailurc of the precious metals is 
attended, as was pro\ed in 1810, by 
no sort of di:?trcss, either to the na- 
tion or the individuals of which it is 
composed. Without such a reserve 
to f.dl bae,iv upon — or, what is w'orso, 
with the reserve itself icndcied dc- 
])emlent on the retention of the jirc- 
cious metals — an}' considerable drain 
upon tlicm is the certain forerunner, 
as was proved in 1820 ami IS 17, of 
the most uiiboimdcd public and pri- 
vate calamities. 

The gold of California and Aus- 
tralia has not entirely obviated these 
dangers, hut it has greatly dimi- 
nished the chance of their recurrence. 
It is still true that a sudden drain of 
gold for cxiiortation, cither for the 
jmrposes of commerce or the neces- 
.sities of w'ar, might, as in times past, 
occasion sucli a demand fur gold on 
the Bank of England as would render 
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defensive measures on the part of the 
Bank a matter of iiecessit}'. Till the 
Bank is antliorised by law on such an 
emei 7 ;oiicc to issue an increased quan- 
tity of notes iHft conoertible inUt gol*/^ 
absolute security cannot be obtained 
nfif.iiiKst such a cata-^troplie. But 
when the supply of ffohl trom Cali- 
fornia and Australia is so f^reat that 
>£ 1 ,2r>0,000 is received fnun the lat- 
ter, as it has lately been, in Ihne 
ttw/fs*, and the bullion in the vanits 
of the Bmk of EiiKlan l amounts to 
A122,220,000, in'arlg a miUnm oioir 
than Us trho/e naft'S In rh rnhtfion^ it is 
obvious that ttie chances of any Mich 
calamity' are very much diminished. 
An ample supply has been jirovitled 
b}' Providence for the lo'cessnies in 
curremey, not mt'rely of this country, 
but of the entire earth, and therefore 
the chances of any vudent contraction 
being rendered neci's.sary bv the sud- 
den and extensive exportation of the 
precious metals have been greatly 
diminished. 

The peo])lc of (b*<Mt ib’itain may 
await in patience the inevitable result 
of the. vast increase in the. snppiv ot 
tho precious metals upon tlni prices 
of eveiy article of commerce. 'Fhat 
elfect is uudoiibteillv, at preMUit, an 
arrest of (he fall \Nhi<‘li has so long 
been felt, as so distressing by pro- 
ducers and holders ol commodities ; 
and this will be. followed by a gradual 
but uninterrupted, and, at length, 
very great rise of jiric.es. Bevtmd 
ail doubt, the war price.s will be 
restored before ten years have 
elapsed ; and if the. .sup|)lies of gold 
shall go on as they have done for the 
last two years, before twenty years 
arc over pvie.es will be ihmbled. In- 
toro.sted parties may comjilain as they 
like of this change. — the thing is in- 
evitable, and must be snlimitted to. 
They might just as well complain of 
the extension of the day in spring, or 
its contraction in autumn; the cer- 
tainty of death, or the liability to 
disease. It Ls of more iinjiortancc to 
form a clear idea of what the ctfccts 
of this rise of prices will really be, 
both upon the producing and con- 
suming classes, and to show the 
people how they should be on their 
guard against tho attempts which 
will to a certainty be made to deprive 
them of the benctits designed for 
them by Providence. 


To the industrial classes, whetfier 
in the produce of laud, mines, or 
manufactures, it need hardly be .said 
that this gradual rise of prices will be 
tho greatest of all jios.silile blessings. 
They may easily progno.sticate what 
the.se will be : experience hii.s given 
them a clc?ar mode of estimating 
them. TIk* 5 ' have only to ligiirc to 
themselves the rarg rcrerse of the 
whole sea.'ions of di',lri‘.*is wdiich they 
have experienced during the last 
thirty-five years, to foresee their 
desiiny. We shall not say that their 
condition tvill resemble what it was 
during I lie jieriodri of exciteme.nt of 
or 1845; bee.iuse these 
were .trtirtcial jieriod.s, wlien the eliecLs 
ofonr monetary laws acted as iiiin- 
oiisly ill fosteiing sjiocniation, as tluw 
did in the year.s inimedi.itely lol- 
lowing ill contrncrLng the currency 
by which it was to bo carried 
oil. 'Pile cliaiig»‘, in this instance, 
like all tho.'ic imluced by the ^\is- 
dom of Nature, not ocea-sioned by 
the folly or jirecipitation of inaii, will 
be gradual in its operation. Tho 
rise of prie.es will be. so slow that 
it. \NiU from year to year bo .scarcely 
juMTcptiblc. Prom ten years, how- 
ever, to ten yeais. it ^\lll be very 
coiisjricuons, and jrrodiicc* most im- 
portant e1l\‘,cls upon I lie, jrrogress of 
sociolj'. It will be grailiial, but cease- 
less, and unaccom|)aiiied by any oi 
tlio-so vacillations which, under our 
inoiietary laws foV the la^t thiriy 
3 ’oar.s, liave produced such friglilOd 
devastation. 

Nor need tlio consuming classes bo 
under any ajrprelunision that thi.s ri.se, 
ol jrrices, which it is altogether bcymid 
tlivir power to prevent, will in the end 
prove lielrimeiital to their interests. 
But for the deluhion.' which, for their 
own i)urpo.se.s, tho Pree-'Prade jiarty 
have dilfiised through the world, it 
vyould ha^c been superfluous, and in 
truth ridiculous, to have said any- 
thing on this subject. Every con- 
sumer stands on some prodiictM-: ex 
nihilo nihil fit. Is any argument re- 
quired to show that the former cannot 
be in tho long run injured by tho 
bettering of the condition of the latter, 
by whose industry lie is maiiitahiedV 
It is as clear as any projiosition in 
geometry, that if the producing classes 
are kept in a prosperous condition, there 
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must every year be an atUlitiun made 
to tlic sum total of the produce, u hicli 
is divided aniorif?, and maintains the 
foint'anfs eonsumers. 'J'hose who de- 
pend upon lixed money- payments, 
index'd— as fiiudholders, annnitant.s, 
bondlmlilcrs, and the liki*- will, iu 
tlie first instance, uinloiibtedly be 
placed in a worse condition, because 
the, money they receive will not «^o so 
far in the purchase of commodities as 
it once did. lint tins ex il will exen 
to them be in a degree conipen.sated 
by the superior steadiness in money 
transaction.s, xvhich a plentiful circu- 
lating medium nex'er fajl.> to imlnce, 
and the absence of tho.se ]K*rio<licai 
nunietary crises, the result of faulty 
legi.'<lati«ni, xvhich have so often in the 
l.ist liiirty years swallowed np the 
investments deemed the m.>st secure.. 

The great and lasting relief to the 
nation xxhich this gradual bid em tain 
jis(! iu the money juice of excry 
species of ju’odiKe c.'ninol fail to j>ro- 
<!uce, is the sensible diminution it 
xvill occasion in the xx^eigld of debts 
and fa.ve'S, If prices return, iu all 
pndjahility tlmy xvill, to tin* war level, 
)li**re, will be no greater dilllcidly iu 
raising an adjujuate levcnue tor the 
State than there xxas during its coii- 
tiiiiiance. 'the e\cus(‘ that xxe e.innot 
allbrd to ihdend oiir.-ielves, from onr 
liHviiig become so vciy poor arnid<t oiir 
boasted Free "Frade ric.hes, xvill no 
longeravail. 'liieta.vesot .)(),< )00,0xt0 
a-year xvdi be pr.'iclieallv rednceil ro 
MM ).()(><); (he debtof 

to £P)M,t)i)d,OnO. Tlie private 
debts, inortgage.s, and bonds, of 
£1 ,b0n,i)00,()i)(), will be, xdrtnally le- 
duced to .tr)(Mi,(M)d.(iO(). 'liiese arc 
immense blessings, the. consequence 
of Natiire having rexersed Sir R. 
Peel’s monetary policy, which, by 
rendtuing the sovereign, a.s the Tiina 
boasted, xvorth two sovereigns, had to 
all practical purposes doubled tho.se 
burdens ; and they are worth tenfold 
more, even in a peeuniary point of 
view, tlian all that the Liberal party 
by their cry for economy have ef- 
fecteil for the country during the last 
balf-century. 

But the very magnitude of these 
blessings xvhich are in store for the 
nation, if it is not cheated out of 
them, renders it the more necessary 
that the utmost vigilance should be 


exerted, lest, by cunning on the one 
side, and siipineness on tlie other, 
tliey arc lo.st. Rely upon it, the 
monied class xvho have seen their 
realised capital doubled in value and 
practical amount, during the last 
thirty years, by Sir R. Peel’s artificial 
scarcity of the curnmey, xvill do their 
utmost to prevent the effects of the 
extension of it by Xatnre. Possibly 
they may endeavour to do this by 
xvithdraxxing a large part, if not tho 
xvhole, of the live f»ouml notes from 
circulation, !^^.‘<sibly they may at- 
tenijit it bj" altering the standard, 
as bv incnuising tho weight and quan- 
tity of gold in a pound. There is 
little danger of their succeeding in the 
tii*.<t, because the inconvenience of 
cariyingijiboiit large sums in so heavy 
an ariicle as gold, xvill soon, as was 
tlu‘ case xxirh the abolition of the 
Sunday delixerv of letters, coinj el 
their n -i.ssm*. But there is much more 
danger that they xvill siiceced in tlie 
last, and, by increasing the quantity 
of gold in a jionnd sterling in propor- 
tion to the tall in its value, ,>*ucceed 
in keeping prices at their present loxv 
htvel, notwithstanding all tlie addi- 
tion wliich (. ahfornia and Australia 
have made to tin* eircnlating medium 
of the globe. Sir Robert I’eel said 
that he could not, by any ellbrt of his 
understanding, attach any other idea 
to a pound sterling, but “ a certain 
determinate xveigbt of gold bullion.” 
Ibit that was xvhen gohl wuis every 
(lav bec(Mning searce.r and mon* valu- 
able, and therefore the value of all 
realised fortunes measured by that 
pound was daily incroa.sing. Now 
that it is daily (liininishing, we ven- 
ture to jiredict that his followers will 
discoxan' they can attach sotne other 
idea to a pound than a certain nwnhtr 
of penny ivenjltts o f gold, 'J'heir ideas 
XX ill become exjiansive, and the jiound 
will swell out with them. Having 
doubled their realised fortunes at the 
ex])ense of the industrious classes 
xvhen tliey h.id made money scarce, 
they xvill strive to prevent their xvealth 
btuiig restored to its original dimen- 
sions xvhen tlie precious metals are 
becoming plentiful, if the standard 
is changed in proportion to the fall hi 
the ^aluc of gold, though it was reli- 
giously upheld when* it was dear and 
scarce^ the result xvill be that tho 
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•weight of debt and taxes will remain 
just what they were; prices measured 
by gold will continue nearly at their 
present level ; and all the encourage- 
ment to industry, and i^lief from 
burdens, which must ensue from the 
extension of the currency, if the 
standard is maintained at its present 
weight, will bo lost to the nation. 

It is of the utmost moment also 
that all classes should be made fully 
aware that the evils of Krec Trade to 
the native industry of this country 
will not be in any sensible degree 
alleviated — nay, that they will in all 
probability in the end be increased-- 
by the increase of the sniiplies of gold 
for the use of the world, 'fhe reason 
is, tliat it is a. euthoUr or universal 
blessing, exteiuling over all countries, 
and a ffecting prices, conseguentlg, in a 
proportional degree in crerg (piarlcr of 
the globe. It will, in conscfpience, 
leave the relative disadvantage of the 
old and rich state, in competing with 
the young and poor one for the supply 
of agricultural produce, just where it 
was. If it raises the price of w heat 
in the English market from 40s. a 
quarter to 60s., which in ten years, 
at the present rate of supply, will pro- 
bably be the case, it wdll as certainly 
raise the price in Dantzic from 18s. 
to 27s., leaving the English farmer 
still at the Mime di'iadvantage in com- 
pctniff irith his poonr neighbour that 
he is at present. Nay, the disadvan- 
tage will rather be increased ; for 
gold, like every other valuable com- 
modity, will be attracted to the rich- 
est country and the best market, and 
from an iinnsually large portion of it 
flowing into England, the eflcct in 
elevating prices will be more scnsibl}' 
felt there than clsewliore. Encos will 
rise more in proportion in the rich 
than in the poorer states, where much 
less of it can be purchased or find its 
resting-place; so that the last state 
of the industrious classes, so far as 
competing with foreign nations is con- 
cerned, will be worse than tlic first. 
In so far, doubtless, as our agricul- 
turists are depressed by the weight of 
taxes, they will experience relief from 
the extension of the currency; but 
they will derive none save in that 
way from the change of priori in 
competing wdtli the foreigner. 

Notwithstanding this untoward cir- 


cumstance, there can be no doubt that 
the condition of the agrienltural classes 
will be sensibly benented by the rise 
of prices, and that the depression 
under which they have so long suflered 
from tlic long continued fall, will be 
in a great measure arrested. Great 
and important political benefits will 
follow from this cliangc. The iiiidnc 
prepoiidoriiiice of the wealthy classes, 
and the shopkeepers dependent on 
Ihcm, owing to legislation having 
doubled their fortiinos at the expense 
of the iudiisliial, will be airested. 
As it was the scarcity of money, 
preponderance given to capital, and 
depression of industry C()nse(iiiO)it 
on the monetary bill of 1810, which, 
beyond all doubt, brought a))out the 
Eeform Hill, and with it the sway of 
the shopkeeping interest in the bo- 
roughs, which landed us in Erec 'I’rade 
and all its cou.se(|ucncos, agiicultural, 
maritime, and colonial; so a series of 
cflects the very converse of all these 
may be anticipated from the expaii- 
.sion of the currency which has flowed 
from the bounty of Nature. We do 
not say that, in consequence of the.^so 
changes, any man who now has a vote 
either sliould or will lose it ; but this 
we do say, that many men and many 
l)Iaces,whieli have now no voice in the 
Eegislaturc, will be duly represented. 
Ill particular, if the monopoly and pre- 
poiiderauce of home capital is broken 
up, and the iiitcre.sts of industry are 
duly represented in Parliament, it will 
be impossible to witbhold direct seats 
in the Imperial Legislature from the 
Colonies, if Free-Trade jirineiples 
have not previously severed them from 
the British Empire. 

Connected with this subject of the 
extension of our circulating inedimn 
by the discoveries in Calilornia and 
Australia, is another not less start- 
ling, and fraught with not less im- 
portant consequences upon the future 
destinies of the country. This is the 
prodigious increase of Emiguation 
which has taken place since Free- 
Trade principles were <caiTicd into 
practice by Sir Robert l^eel in 1810. 
To show the vast clfccts of that 
policy, it is only iiecc.ssary to reflect 
on the subjoined Table, showing the 
progress of emigration for six years 
before and after Free Trade. By a 
curious coincidence, while b}' far the 
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greatest part of the immense increase commodities, a certain portion^ of the 
is to be ascribed to tlio depression of great exodus in tlie last year is to be 
domestic industry by the contraction ascribed to the newly discovered gold 
of the currency and influx of foreign regions of the earth. 


TAHLl'i — SlIOWINTf TJIE h’MK.'JtATION FUOM TlIO IbllTISII ISLANDS i-OK SiX 1 j: VJH 

jiLioui: AND AtxER Fuiii; Tuadi:. 
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The emigration for the iirst four 
inoiitlis of 1852, from the twidve jnin- 
cip il harbours of (Ircat JJrilnin, was 
nearly the same as in the 
coirespondiug period of last }ear, 
when it was 100,280. Since that, in 
iSIay and Juno, th(5 emigration, espe- 
cially to th^ gold regions of Australia; 
has greatly increased, and it is now 
going on at the rate of about 5000 a- 
weeii. In all probability the emigra- 
tion this year will reach .‘150,000, of 
which at least 50,000 will be to our 
distant settlements on the shores of 
All'll ralia. 

'Inhere is enough to make the mo^t 
ijiconsiderale pause, and to till nilli 
the. most serious reflections c\ery 
thoughtful mind. I'Toiii three hun- 
dred to three hundred and tifty thou- 
sand per&ons emigrating from a single 
country in a single year, and this at 
the close of a peiiod of six years, 
during wliich the average exodus has 
exceeded two hundred and lifly thou- 
.saiid a-year ! Such a fact as this 
w'ould, at any former period of Engli.sli 
history, have excited the utmost alarm 
in the nation; but so habituated have 
the people become to disaster since 
the Free-Trade policy began, and so 
entirely have they got into the habit 
of looking only to the moment, and 
disregarding altogether all remote con- 
setincnces, that it excites no sort of 
sensation. The annual increase of the 
population prior to 1845 was usually 
considered to be 1000 a - day, or 
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805,000 a-ycar; and this was for long 
a Mibjoct of congratulation and boast. 
The populntu)!! ndiiriis of 1851, how- 
c\er, showed that, down to the end of 
1840, it nas only 280,000 a-year. 
But now, a.s 880,000 emigrants leave 
the British shores every year, there is 

AX ANN’rAT. IM-autKASK UPOX TFIE 

wiioLi: or 100,000 soul.s ; and that 
not of infants, or worn-out old per- 
sons, but cliiefly young men ami 
women in the ],rimc of life. 

I’iie Free-4’rade party, at a loss to 
explain this prodigious emigration, at 
a time when legislative principles 
were adopl»‘d, nhich, according to 
them, were dill'using universal pios- 
peiity, laboured hard to refer it to 
other causes. In the first instance, 
they said it was owing to the Irish 
famine ; in the last, to Usaturc having 
scattered gold broadcast over the dis- 
tant regions of the earth. Hotli ex- 
cuses arc devoid of foundation. The 
potato famine occuriod in 1810; and 
since that time the harvests have been 
so good that, itria: ovvr^ a j)ublic 
tliauksgiviiig has been returned for 
that blessing. If Free Trade has 
really enriched the people of Great 
Britain, it should only have eiifta7iced^ 
except for other coini)Ctitors, the mar- 
ket for Irish wheat, oats, and cattle, in 
the British Islands. It is rather too 
late in 1852, six years after the famine 
of 1810, to be reverting to that cala- 
mity as a cause of the present exodus ; 
the more especially al, in the interim, 
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between death and emigration, two 
millions of souls have disappeared in 
the Emerald Isle.* 

The pretext of the immense and 
increasing emigration being owing to 
the discovery of the Californian and 
Australian diggings is equally futile 
and unfounded. Five thousand a- 
week arc now going there, a large 
proportion of whom may reasonably 
be considered as having been set in 
motion by the El Dorado visions con- 
nected with' those regions. Diit sn[)- 
posing that sixty tln)iisand emigrants 
this year land in Australia, of wlnmi 
forty thousand hav<* been attracted 
by the diggings, there will still re- 
main three Itnndred thousand emi- 
grants W'ho have leff^ the Eritish 
shores, chieily for the United States, 
irrespective of the gold mania. What 
is the cause of tliis long-continued 
exodus of our pco))lc V — a state of 
things not only unparalleled in the 
previous annals of tliis country, but 
unexampled in the whole previous 
history of the world, 'riicre is but 
one explanation can be given of it : 
the Speriatoi\ in an able article on 
this subject, has very candidly stated 
the cause — it is want of cmploijmvni 
which drives so man> al)road Go 
where you will aniong the middle and 
working- classes, and ;^on ni!l hear 
this cause assigned as the- real reason 
why so many arc going abroad ; and 
equally universal is the lamentation, 
that tlic persons going awuiy arc the 
very elitr of our p«'ople — the young, 
the energetic, the industrious; U-aviiig 
only children, and aged or decrepit 
paupers to conduct the industry of 
the country, and furnish recruit.s to 
sustain its future fortunes. 

However lightly the Free-Traders 
may treat the annual decrease of one 
hundred thousand in our population, 
and the commencement of a letro- 
grado movement in a nation which 
has increased incessantly for four 
.hundred years, there is here deep 
subject for lamentation to evt'ry lover 
of his country, and sincerely interest- 


ed in its welfare. Tliere can be no 
question that an increase of the num- 
bers of the pcojdc, if accompanied by 
no decline in their circumstances, is 
the most decisive proof of public pros- 
perity : the Free -'JVaders themselves 
acknowledge this, for they uniformly 
refer with exultation to any increase, 
however slight, in marriages, ami 
decline in pau|iers, which has occurred 
while llicir system was in oi)eration. 
Jt is im])ossible to conceive that a 
nation is thriving under a regime 
which auniially sends from three, hun- 
dred thousand to three, hundred and 
tlnrty thousand persons into exile. 
Yon might as well say that an indi- 
vidual is thriving under a dysentery, 
nhich wasles him away at the r.ateot 
two pounds a-day. 'J'he bonds ot 
eoiintry, liomc, habit, and companion- 
ship, arc never brokim on a great 
scale, and for a long time tt)getlior, 
by any otlun* force but the force (d’ 
suffering. A golden lil lb)rado, a 
passing famine, may for a single sea- 
son or two augment considerably the 
number of emigrants; but these cause.'', 
are eidiemeral in their operation, be- 
cause the lir.st apee<iily U-iils to the 
fortunate region being choked up with 
entrants, the best to the wa.stcd one 
being bereft of inhabitants. Ibit w ant 
of employment, declining ine.ni.'. of 
obtaining a liveliliood, is a chronit* 
disorder, whi'di ])rcsse.s iiiiceasiugly 
upon the. people, and may drive tliem 
into exile lor every yc^ar of a century 
together. It was this cause, iiideei-d 
also by the free admission ol foreign 
grain, wliich fir.st mined the agricnl- 
tnre, and at last put a period to the 
existence, of the Iloniau Empire. 

As the increase of pot)ulation in a 
healthy and thriving state of society 
leads to an addilkjal increase, and 
constantly adiks to the breadth of the 
basis on whicli the pyramid of the 
national 'prosperity is rested, so a de- 
cline in the numbers of tlic peo})le. is 
attended by a precisely opposite elTect. 
In the first case, the prosperity of 
every one class reacts upon the pros- 


* “The doorcase of the Irish population from llttl to XHUl was 1 of whom 

1/289,1 emigrated, lint as tliero was no considerahle emigration till 1 IM(>, and the 
famine occurred in that year, there can be no doubt that down to the end of 1845 
the population had advanced at its former rate, whicli would make the inhabitants in 
184.5 about 8, 500, COO, ami the decrease .since that time fully 2,000,000.” — Emigration 
July 12, 1852. 
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verity of every other class ; in the 
hist case, their siitferin" coniniunicates 
itself in an erjiially decisive way lo 
every class around them. As thus the 
ynnit trade of eviuy nation is that 
whicli {joes on hetweiMi the town and 
the country, and each finds its chief 
market in the wants of the other, it is 
inipo>sible that either can snftVr 
ivithont the other class dependent on 
the sale of its produce sulierinp also. 
K,s.iraneoiis causes, siinnltaneon''ly 
actiiifi’ on the market, mn\ fur a time 
jnevent this elfi‘Ct becoiniiif^ cons[ncii- 
ons ; hilt in tiie lon;j nm it is sure to 
make itself felt. Jf the farmers arc 
snlferiug, the manufacturers will 
speedily experience a iiilliuf? off in the 
honn* markets ; if the manufaciurers, 
the farmers arc ascertain 4d’ liiidint; a 
diminution in the consnmphon of their 
rihle produce. 

it is no\v ascertained by Captain 
liarcom’s ri'purl, that tlio wheat 
p’ow'u in Treluiid is h ss hy l,5on,(){ii) 
(piarters lliaii it was (i\e years njjo ; 
and hy the reports of the Euj,dish 
markets fur home j?rain, that a short- 
eomiii^>: (o a similar amount has taken 
]»laee in the Ikjiuo supplies of j;rain 
fur the county markets. o.OUO,ooO 
quarters less of wdieat is jvnsed in 
Kn^daml and Indand than w'as doiu^ 
hefme Ercc 'J rade bejjaii. tSiipposiii" 
that an equal amount of other kinds 
of ffrain lias gone out of cultivation, 
which is a most moderate supposition, 
seeing tlial 10,()U0,IM)0 qnai lei's of 
foreign grain arc now' annually ini- 
]»orted, when there were not 
before, w^e have C, 000,01)0 less (piar- 
ters of grain annually raised in (Ireat 
Ih'ilain than was done Indore Free 
Trade w'as introduced ! T'lie defalca- 
tion has been nearly as great in the 
siqiphes of cattle, sheep, and other 
animals brought to th? English mar- 
ket, Iieyond ail doubt the value of 
the ]U'oduce that is rai.Ncd has sunk a 
loiirth. The total agricultural pro- 
duce of the two islands has been esti- 
mated, before Free 'IVado began, at 
200,000, 000. At tlii'^ rate, the loss 
the cultivators have cxpeiiimced from 
this source alone is above £ Ik), 000, 000 
a- year Tin' Free-Traders boast that 

it is £90,000,000; and considering 
the diminution in the supplies ol grain 
and cattle raised at home, the esti- 
m ito is not much overcharged. At 


all events, it is probably £75,000,000. 
This is the real cause of the prodigi- 
ous emigration which is going on from 
every part of the country ; and as 
this cause is permanent and ceaseless 
in its operation, ll c decline of our 
population inav be expected to be as 
cuntiiuioiis and progressive. 

This subject has been so well 
handled , hy Sir F. Kelly in Ids late 
admirable speech at Harwich, that 
'»ve cannot ivt-isr the temptation of 
giving it publicity in a more durable 
form than a daily journal. 

‘‘ Now' let. ns see wli:it is tlie quantity 
of wheat which is protint’ed and ^ol(l in 
thi^ country. In lSlt,it was 5, i ill), 307 
qnariiTs ; in Ibla, quarters ; 

and III IS to, .'tS.jnCJ quarter'^. Voii 
will therefore ^ce that tin* fair aieragc 
of that i>rodnrtn>n, taking the thieo 
year-', w'a.s altout ll,0l)0,0oo quuiiers of 
wheat prodneed by the fanuerR and 
cuUivalor'- of ihe soil in Kn.gland. Now, 
let ns see the yearf tliat sueeeedcil 1^19, 
for the retnriH pa-'s over the intermediate 
years>, l>oforc the repeal of the corn laws 
iiad a fair trial, ilnniig which there W’as 
onl\ a gr.'idnal ivdiietion of duty. In 
Ihiu tlie Ad of Parliament had completis 
etfeet. Tin* ])ro(luction of wheat in 1811) 
ua-i l,4o3,0s;> quarters ;inis.‘i(), 1,(188,274 
quaiters ; and in lllal, 4.187,041 <piai'- 
ters. Now, taking tlie fair average, and 
fepcakiiig in round nuinhers, that would 
he a prodtielion in England of about 
1,.'»00,0U() quarters of wheat per nnnnni 
Hime the lepeal of the corn laws. Then 
wdiat IS the dilfereneo ? — that in the 
three }e:irs hetoie the repeal of the 
eorii laws the Ihilidi farmers ami culti- 
valors of the soil produced and made a 
]nolit oil (i.OtiO.odO qii.'irLers of wheat, 
while ill the tliiee years .succeeding, that 
important ela^s of llie people liad fiileii off 
in tlieir production to 4, .0110,001) quarters. 
Here was a dMiiinution of wlieat in the 
country of l..'i()i),000 »irs. per aimiiiii. I 
shall not we,iry yon by going into details 
figure by figure as to the diminution 
which has taken place in Scotland and 
Ireland, but J plcilgo myself that on 
these returns it will be found that I lie 
diminution is still greater in Ireland, 
though III Seotl.nid it is somewhat less iu 
proportion. The result of the whole is, 
that 4,r>00,00() quarters of wheat less 
was produced in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland during the three years after Free 
Trade Inul a tair trial, than in the three 
yoar.s before the passing of the act. I do 
not wish to trouble y»m further 'with 
these veiy painful details, but I will de- 
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tahi you a single momont while I refer 
to a return with reganl to oats. In the 
years 1815 and 1810, there were about 
2,000,000 (quarters of oats produced in 
each year in this country. In the years 
1850 ami 1S51, the production of oats in 
the country was under 1,000,000 quarter^; 
so that while you lind the falling oft' in 
the production of wheat in the country 
amounts to a <iuartcr of the whole quan- 
tity, the production of oats is reduced 
from 2,000,000 to less than 1,000 ,<m) 0 
quarters ; and this, gentlemen, is the 
system of Free Trade which some of my 
friends among the elector^ Mty has been 
so highly beneficial to the p 'ople of this 
country. 

Aiul ill answer to the common 
argument that, (h‘spile this rajiid 
decline of agricultural production, the 
geiioral well-being of the people has 
increased, Sir FU/roy observes — 

*• Now, it has been asserted that the 
amount of poor-rates levied in the king- 
dom has been less in the three years mm-e 
the repeal of the corn law s than in the 
three years before 181G. Hut lot u- look 
at the amount necessarily levied for the 
poor in Kngland and Wale-' duiing the 
three years ending and the three 

years beginning in 1818 and ending in 
1850. In 1815, there w'as r.iised for the 
relief of the poor.CG,70J,00G. (“How much 
did tin ])ooi‘ get out of fhtl ( ”) 1 iiopo 

the whole of it. Thi^' 1 know, that, we 
paid it all. In the amouiil rai-ed 

was £0,80(1,028 ; in 1847, £0,001,825 ; 
in 1S48, £7,817, -I .JO ; in 1 810, £7,071,1 1'J; 
in 1850, £'7,270,108 ; and in 1851, 
£0,778,011 ; making, therefore, in rouinl 
numbers, a million nterliug nioiv than ivas 
levied for tlie relief of the poor before 
the repeal of the corn law's. Now, it \< 
easy for manufacturers, for tho.,e well- 
paid labourers who liaie not set felt the 
dire and terrible elfects ol this fatal 
measure of legislation, to ptunt to them- 
selves, and to laiul and rejoice at the in- 
creased prospeiily of the cuiinlry. I am 
not taking Maiuhehtc r, Jdvirpool, and 
Stockport, any more than I do the comi- 
ties of Suffolk or Essex, but 1 am taking 
the entire kingdom ; and so far from the 
system of Free Trade having increased the 
general prosperity of the country, wc 
find that £'1,000,000 a -year more has 
been required for the support of the poor 
since than befur* the repeal of the corn 
laws, ami before the entire system of Free 
Trade had arrived at its cuniplction. But 
there is one more criterion by which to 


judge of the effects of Free Trade. No one 
will deny that the general prosperity of 
the country, and the amount of dcpo‘-its 
ill the savings banks, always proportion- 
ately increase. It is always important to 
sec, whether what are called the lower, 
hut I would rather say the labouring 
classes — a most important class, for on 
tlieir labours depends not merely the well- 
being but tlie very existence of the rest 
of thecommmiiLy — it is always important 
to see wliether, after any great legislative 
changes, they are really so far heuelitcd 
as to be able to confer that great advan- 
tag on their families of increa.-ing their 
deposits in the savings banks. Now, 
in liSlf, the amount of dcpO''iis was 
£2V><H,8(J1 ; in 181.5, £80,718,808; 
and 111 1 S 1 0, £8 1 ,7 18., 250. Here we a r- 
nvc at the dividing lino, for in l‘^l(» 
Avas parsed the ineabiire to which 1 am 
now' beseeching your I'ool and calm at- 
tention. In the same year it began to 
operate on that numerous cla^s who con- 
trihiite deposits to tlie saMiig-. bank>,au<l 
lot ns see what was the result. In IS47, 
the amount fell from .£‘il, 7 18,250 to 
£80,2<J7,180 ; in the next >car it was 
£'28,1 1 1,1 80 ; in 1 840, it W'as £28,587,010; 
and in 1S50, £27, 108, 50.8. This is the 
last year to which the returns have h'-cMi 
conected.” 

We have not ob:?crvc(l any answer 
attempted by the Liberal papcr.s to 
th(“^e convincing fuels ; they contimt 
fbem.sclvcs witli abn&ing the able 
geutleman wlio brought tliem lorwaul. 

These eoiisidoraiions reveal the leul 
causes both of the great e.\i'.orls and im- 
ports of last yo.ar, and the vast losses 
witli which both were accompanied, 
and the decline in the main articles 
of onr exports wdiicli is noAV going 
on. It Avas the failure of the home 
market, oAvlng to I'ree T’lade, Avliich 
did the Avhole. Fiiuliiig the euslomary 
cb.mmels of home consumption falling 
oil’, our merchants A^ ere conslraiiicd, 
at all hazards, to soiul their goods 
abroad, and thence llie great expor- 
tation, amounting in all to £7;l, 000,0(8) 
of goods, accoTn])anicd by no profit, 
but by a loss of £10,000,000, as avo 
showed in a former article on the sub- 
ject, to the exporters. Finding 
credit easy, and money easily got 
from the iufiucncc of (bdifornia, they 
engaged largely in importations, and 
SAvellcd our total imports, as Mr Ncav- 
degate has proved, to £112,00(^(^00. 


Sec llhidcivood's JUJagaziuc, Feb. 18.52. 
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But the result soon showed them that 
it is impossible to import profitably 
into an impoverished country and 
as most of these imports were sold at 
from 15 to 20 per cent below prime 
cost, implying a loss of not less than 
£20,000,000 to the importers on our 
imports, it is casj' to say what species 
of a commerce Free Tr«ade has brought 
upon the country. It is not surpris- 
ing in tlicsc circumstances that there 
should now be a great decline in the 
last quarter, in the exports of our 
cotton goods, of nearly £500,000, and 
that the revenue for the 3 car ending 
July 5, 1852, was above half a 
luillioii less tlian in the preceding 
year. 

One thing is very remarkable with 
reference to this prodigious stream of 
cmigiMticm, that it is oil from the 
land of Free Trade to the land of 
F/otretion. We are told that Free 
'I'rade is the best, and rrotcction the 
worst possible thing for the work- 
ing-classes,* and yet above 200,000 
of these \ciy working- cl asses an- 
nually leave the realm where that 
charming thing Free Trade is in full 
nctiviry, and 500,00(» persons from all 
Europe, of whom 250,000 are from 
the British isles, annually land in the 
Tnited Stales, whne the most shin- 
ffcnf si/stiiv of Protection is cstab- 
tidied! Men d(j not .‘^oll off their 
whole effects, pack up their little ull, 
and cross the Atlantic, to render their 
condition woiso. And has the 20 per 
cent levied by the Amerieaii& upon 
ull foreign imjmrts, without excep- 
tion, no iiaiid in inducing and render- 
ing perpetual this immense stream 
from the British islands to the Trans- 
atlantic realms V If the iron- works of 
America ucre exposed to the free 
conijictition of the iron-masters of 
South Wales and Lanarkshire, uonld 
our iron -moulders and miners go in 
crowds, as they are now doing, across 
the Atlantic? If the cotton factories 
of America were exposed to the com- 
petition of those of Great Britain, 
would our cotton-spinners and weavers 
be straining, as they now are, every 
nerve to reach the land of Protec- 
tion? Nay, if the cultivators of 
America were not protected by the 
enormous import duty on wheat and 
oats, of w'liich the Canadian farmers so 
bitterly complain, would not discou- 
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ragemciit reach even the agricultu- 
rists of that great and growing re- 
public? England, which is governed 
by shopkeepers, may adopt in her 
commercial policy the maxim that 
to buy cheap and soil dear comprises 
the whole of political wisdom ; but 
America, which is governed by the 
working-classes, has discovered that 
high wages and good prices are a much 
better thing ; and it is the practical 
application of this maxim which is 
the magnet that is attracting in such 
mnltitndcs the working-classes from 
Europe — and, above all, from free- 
trading England and Ireland — to the 
protected Transatlantic shores. 

It is no wonder that the w'orking- 
classes, whether in agriculture or 
manufactures, arc hi\ing off in such 
muilitiulos from the land of Free 
Trade, and settling in that of Protec- 
tion, for the disasters which have 
overtaken industry under the action 
of Free Trade, in those quarters where 
it has first been fully felt, have been 
absolutely appalling. Look at the 
West Indies. Lord Derby has told 
us in the House of I^cers— and every 
post from those once nourishing and 
now’ mined realms bears witness to 
the fact — that not only are the estates 
in Jamaica nearly all going out of 
cultivation, but the inhabitants Ibcin- 
selves, riiiiicd by Free 'IVaJe, arc 
cither leaving the island in quest ot 
employment, or relapsing into bur- 
bari.sni. It is not surprising that this 
terrible elVect is taking place, for a 
Parliamentary paper lately published 
gives ns the following astounding re- 
turn of the refined sugar imjmrtcd into 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year 
1851 :~ 

• ■ (-'wt. 

British Colonies, . . 31,490 

Foreign States, . . 417,051 


418,541 

Here is a result w’orked by Free 
Trade, in less than four years after its 
introduction into the colonics, sitlii- 
clent to make us hold our breath, and 
far exceeding what the most gloomy 
Protectionist ever predicted as the 
result of Free Trade policy upon, the 
best interests of productive industry 
in the empire. And the Free-Traders 
think that they will be vindicated in 
the eyes of God afld man for their 
r 
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frightful (Icvashit ion, by the reflection quarters of wheat, being half tlie 
that, while it /s’ going on^ sugar has amount of that cereal it produced, 
fallen to r>d. a pound. AVc say aclvis- which has gone out of cultivation dur- 
e lly, “ while it is going on for can ing the same time. AVe refer to the 
there be a <ioiibt that, when the work report of a Parliamentary commission, 
of destruction has been completed, a favourite measure of Sir 11. Peers ami 
;ind, by having ruined our own colo- the Free IVadc party, which denion- 
iiies, we arc left entirely in the hands strates in the most decisive manner 
of the foreign growers, prices will rise the almost incredible amount of dc- 
again, not merely to tlieir former, but vastatiou which Free Trade has 
even a far higher level? worked in a few' years in the Kmerald 

'rnrn again to Ireland. We .shall Isle. It a})pears from the Iteport of 
say nothing of it.s ‘2,000, «M)i) labourers the Encumbered Estates f-oinmis 
wdio have disaj)pearcd from the land sionens that estates have been sold 
in the last live years, o its l,.>oo,0O0 by them charged with 

Dfbtb amounting to . . £2{{,0()0,000 

‘J’ho price rccened for the lauds bunleued i oiilv o,-l(Mi,000 

Of winch has been paid to the creditor^ 3,4U0,C00 


'File tignros are given from memory, 
but tl)e,\ are in round numbers cor- 
rect. Now' we do say, liiat here is a 
decisive proof of a dost ruction of pro- 
perty which w’oiild be unexampled 
in hi.^toiy if the simnlianeoihs ruin of 
the West Indies may nut be coiisi- 
derc’d as a parallel Instance. Here is 
jn’operty, which mubt ha\c been woJth, 
wdien the, debt wa< cintracli’d, at 
least i::>0,ii00,()O<» (foi .£2 Ooo,<iOO is 
a very small margin to leave for so 
bilge a imi'is of (lebt) .sold for kss 
than £(» noo,(Mio, being a 
oi- ITS FouAirn > Ai i r. 'Flie jirices 
whic.li the land fetclied, the commis- 
sioners tell ns, varied from four 
to fourteen gears jn4nha^t\ the user- 
age being ten years. We question 
if the history of tlie world prior to 
l.siCi will aflbnl a parallel histaiice 
of i niu of property by pacific legi>la- 
ti \ e mea-«nre.s. U is in ^ uiii to ascribe 
this to the Irish fiirnino: that was 
over six > ears ago. Equally vain is 
it to ascribe it to the savage and law'- 
less character of ihe Iri.sh peasantry, 
'riiey w'orc as lawless when creditors 
advanced .tl2S,0()(),0uu on Ihe.soestates 
as they are now', .and far moiv for- 
midable, because not w'Cakmied by 
the loss of 2,()b0,()U0 of tlndr num- 
bers ; and if changed at all, it should 
have been for the better, because they 
have, for the last tw'enty-two years, 
bot-n under the government of the 
liberals ami Free-''JVaders, such de- 
cided friends in principle and prac- 
tice to the interests of labour, and the 
welfare of the i>oor. The frightful 


decline in value can bo ascribed to 
one can.se, and only one— Tmdr 
in f//vf///-- w liieh has laid w'aste the 
Emerald Isle as completely in many 
jdaces as Fkx i'nule in sugar lias 
devastated tlu’ W(‘st Indies. 

One verv curious re.snlt has floweil 
from the eiVects of Freo/l'i.ule, in pro- 
ducing .so iirodigious a flood of emi- 
gration from oiir slum’s, jiud of fond 
siqijdanling u.itive industry to them, 
that it has in a great degree concealed 
the ell’ect of tiie, rejieal of the Na\i- 
galion Laws upon our .shipping. Man 
and his food are, it is w'ell know'ri, 
with the e\co))tion of w'ood for his 
dwelling, thii most bulky of all arti- 
cics ol commeree.^ It .so happens, liy 
a curion.s c»)incidence, that tlie tlnee 
articles, wood, corn, and hnmau be- 
ings, are precisely th(‘, ones which 
Free Trade has caused to cro.ss the 
ocean in the grealc.sl quantity. Our 
cmigriicion has risen, as already 
.show'll, trom an average of 90,i»ib 
souls to above u0(),000. Above 2001) 
ve.ssels arc employ <l from Liverpoi*! 
alone in this annual cxodii.s. The 
inii»ortation of grain ha.^ quadrupled: 
it has I’iseu ft-oni an average of 
2,r)0O.0O0qnartcr.s toone of 10,()00,0fi0 
ijuarters. The importation of foreign 
w<jod has advanced in nearly 
similar proportion. I’hus changes 
destructive to the nation’s indus- 
try have for the time given a great 
impetus to its shipping. What, 
then, must have been the ruinous 
cflects of Free Trade in .shipping on 
our maritime interests, when, despite 
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this oxtraonliiiary and unforeseen 
eircmnslanee, arldiifj from tlio prodt 
which ‘zrcat seaport towns sometimes 
derive in the first instance from the 
causes wliich ai'e indneinj; national 
ruin, so preat a di‘diin' in onr com- 
mercial navy has ensued from Free 
Trade in shippimjf, that it was pnl)- 
licly stated on the husti?i"s at Liver- 
pool. by on<^ of tlie ''realesL mer- 
vliants in that city, witlnmt opposi- 
tion, that, in live jea'-s more, at the 
prfsent rate, thr fonitjn ship/tauj 
'•ntphnfrd in conthtvtimj itn (jifi<intic 
hath u'finhl hr tfinat fa thv lintish I 
'rill' threat and lapiil decline in the 
amount of j^rain rai-ed in the Hiitish 
i‘'lan(L■^ since Fr(‘<‘- Trad(‘ was intro- 
duced, is so serions a mattm* w’ith re- 
feienee to oiir national imh'peaidence, 
that we <<ladlv avail om-selves of the 
following statistics, drawn trom au- 
thentic sources, ftiviMi by an able 
:ontempornry, on the sMiiiject : — 


*■ Wln'iU old ill the nuirkei lowiis of 
’airland and \Valor>. 



"o i> r. t ic, 

U' - 

Ml 1 1 

'i VI' Tr;wl(* 
111-' 

lllll 

>,iv...’.a7 ' 


1,1 ii) ‘in.} 



liljO . 

f,(»!*i>,’J7 » 

fail) 


la'ji 

f,ia7,0fi 


‘‘ We li!i\i' lal.i'ii the lima' yi*ar'< itnine- 
li iti’iv vrca'dim* the (‘oniiiien ui! <'liaMi::es 
/H I (III) : lioran'>o, iiji to that period, no- 
tlniii; li.nl o.Miirreil to indiiec onr aiicriciil- 
Inrists fo rai'-e le-)S wlieal tin i formeilv 
!)n '•omparin;; thoiv n'-iill-. w'dli thti-e of 
ilie tlire'* l.«-t year*,, winch wi?e year-' of 
eoinplcto I'ree Tiinh', we find a \ery 
tnkiii^ diUerenec. In nmnd mmiber'i, 
il miy he ht.ited that the averai^e dilter- 
enee Ijetwecn the two ]»eno»l-; aniounl'i 
to no Itn-' than one million and a-h.df 
of qaartiTi. Dmini^ the iiv'.t period, in 
other words, tliore were sold tmun dly 
six millions of quarter'^, ainl durin;; the 
Imt, font- millions and a half. 

f.et U'.neM timi to Ireland, where the 
returns exhibit a mneh larger propor- 
tionate deere:i<e. only possess au- 

fhentic aeeonnts from the sister island 
for four years ; but, owdng to the great 
eavti and diligenee bestowed by the (lo- 
\ermneut Commissioners upon the siib- 
leet, we believe they approae.h the truth 
as nearly ar the nature of siieh investi- 
gations will aibuit. The following are 
the ipiantities of wdieat e.stimated to have 
been prodneed in tliat eouutvy during 
the under-stated years. 


ilr^. <lr‘. 

ifW7 --Viiii;,?;’..'! ]ju!>...‘J,n;7,74:'. 

ujjJi :V’h-’,i-i i};.V)...i,o7o,i.‘(i 

“ It will be seen from these returns tliat 
the dimiiiLhed production of wheat in 
Irehind eorresponds very nearly in 
amount with the failing off exhibited by 
the returns of the corn-law inspectors 
in Kiigland. 'fhe aggregate umoiiiit of 
deen*a-e in the tw'o e-omitries is ab<»iit 
three niiHion quarters."’ Mia'iiitut 
J it nr 1 1 . 

'Hins it appears that tlic lading oH in 
ichrat a/on/ , ruined in lOnglaiid and Ire- 
land in four viairs, has been, under the 
aetion of Free 'rrade, about 
quarters. 'rhi‘ average consumption 
of w heat in Great Ibitain, prior to the 
late changes, was estimated by our 
best authorities at I quar- 

ters, b(‘ing a qiiaiter a head on 
the people, excluding infants, and 
persons, especially in Scotland, who 
live on oatmeal or potatoes. Tims 
more than a iirin evur of tiii.: 
s'l I’ooo Of orit !q'oi*j.i<: has, 

in tour y<*ar,s ot I'rec T'rade, come, to 
be fnrnFhcd from foreign states. If 
the supplies of oats and Indian corn, 
which are immense, and amoimt, 
with whi'iit, to about 
qirirlers annually, arc taken into ac- 
count, it may safely be concluded 
that (( ftmrf/t i>f the food of our peojdi; 
has coni(‘, in foiii short \ears, to be 
imported^ Liverpool has t<»ld ns tliai, 
ill !ivc years, half of this immense 
supjdy will be brought in In foielgu 
boftoins’ 'rnily we, arc advancing 
at laihva} speed to a stale of entire 
dependeuLO on foreign states for the 
mo'-t ne^-essary .supplies ; and w e, 
.shall vMSMi realise in these realms 
the. lamentation of the Jbmian annal- 
i'-t, that the, peojile have come 
depend lor their food on the. winds 
and the waves; or, in Cl.uidiaii's 
words — 

“ Seu’i>er illop^ 

VcJitbiue fiiiem pe-’Cebat et anui." • 

Three- fourths of tlie.-i* immcnsi* 
.suppliis come from two countries 
only — Kiis.sia and America, (bin we 
gay that w« are indejiendent for a year 
together, wdien eitlierof these poweis, 
by simj)!}' closing their harbours, can 
redttce us to scarcity — the tw’o to- 
gether to f.iiiiino prices V If a fourth 
of our subsistence is cut off by an 
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ukase of the Autocrat of Kussia, or a We are often told of the gi*eat rc- 
luandate of the imperial people in the duction of taxation which has been 
United States, where will be the food effected— to the amount, it is said, 
of the British people? J3oth these of £12,000,000 sterling— since Free 
powers were at war with us at the Trade was introduced; but this state- 
same time in 1811 ; — arc their disposi- ment is grossly exaggerated. The 
tions now so very friendly, and our following tables, taken from a late 
interests and theirs so little at va- parliamentary paper, shows that tlic 
riance, that we can rely upon the reduction of taxation under Protec- 
likc thing not occurring again? And tion has been nearly seven times 
if it docs occur, could we hold out «rtEATEU than under Free Trade; for 
three months against a second Non- in the former period tlie reduction 
Importation Act, passed in cither was £41,000,000, in the latter only 
country? £0,500,000:- 


Taxes HErrvLcn nni'OiiK Free Tiunr. 


JulO. Property Tax, .Clo.riyOjOOO. War Malt, X2;10e,0()(h 


1 Ywir. 

1 

1 Ue\cnuc. 


l>tlM 

T.im’s lopr'ili il 

, T:i\t.i iinpos( (1 

1 

neforclS:l2 

' 





,117.600,000 


182-2 

i £54,135,743 

£4,744,518 

t — 

■ 2,139,101 

— 

1828 

1 52,755,564 

4,300,717 

I — 

; 4,050,250 

£1s..796 

1821 

' 54,416,230 

3,888.172 

' 

1,704.721 

1 9,60,7 

1S26 

52,317,671 

3,04.0,156 


3, 63.9, ,7.51 

48,100 

1826 

1827 

50,211,408 

50,211,658 


j £615,920 

1 826,675 

, 1,973,812 i 

81,038 

188,725 
21,402 , 

1828 

1 5-2,101,613 

3,246,091 

, 

.71, .9.98 ! 

1,966 1 

18-39 

' 50,786,682 

1,711,750 

- 

i 1-26,106 

1830 

! 50,056,615 

2,913,672 


4,0.93,.955 

6!;3.ooi ; 

1831 

1 40,124,410 

— 

I 69SyS.78 

, 1.623, ,736 

n27„78G ' 

1832 

! 46,988,755 

• 614,759 

. 

' 747,261 

4i'.726 1 

1833 

1 46/271,326 

1,513,083 

— 

l,.7;i2,l*2.S 

1 

1831 

1 46.5IOMJ56 

1,608,155 

! 

■ 2,0(:d,116 

1.9 9, .791 ! 

1835 

46,043,663 

1,6-20,911 



i 16.7,877 

.7,575 

1836 

48,70*2,654 

2,130,092 

1 ;j-_ 

: 1,0-21,786 

3,991 1 

1837 

■ 46,475,194 

* OO 

1 231 

630 ' 

1838 

47,333,460 

— 

: 34.5,227 

. 2S9 

[ 8,423 

1839 

47,844,898 


1.512,793 

6.3,118 


1810 

47.567,565 

_ 

1,593,5171 

, 1,258,9.79 

2,274,210 

1811 

48,084,359 

— 

1 2,101,370 

! 27,1*70 

— 

1812 

46,965,630 

— 

j 3,979,539 

i 1,596,366 

5,629,989 

1843 

52,582,817 

1,4 13,304 

1 411,821 

— 

1844 

54,003,753 

3.356,105 

1 — 

i 458,810 

— 

1845 

1 

53,060,354 

3,817,642 

i 

4,535,561 

23,720 

j 

! 

1 

hid reduction of taxation before Free Trade, 

j 

1 .10,963,170 
; 9,840,768 

'.£30,92-2,802 | 

£9,810,768 
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Taxks ufpealkd since Free Trade. 



Ru\ euuo. 

Smi»Ius. 

Deficiency. 

Taxes repcaletl. 

Taxes imposed. 

lS4(i 

£58,700,138 

j 8 16,308 

1 

£1,1.51,790 

£2,000 

18t7 

f)l,.54C/2()4 

! £2,968,884 

344,888 

— 

18-18 

6.8,388,717 

1 

1 798,419 

685, ,988 

— 

1849 

62,9.51,719 

.52,810,880 

* 2,098,128 

388,798 

— 

1850 

{ 2, .578. son 

1 — ‘ 

1,310,151 

— 

1851 

.52/233,000 

1 2,728,398 

- 

2,879,88.1 

800,000 





8,462,457 

£802,000 





802,000 

Net reJiiction of taxation .since Free Trade, 

£6,880,157 



Furtbor, how hns tliis mluctioi) of 
£5,8110,457 boon olloctod ? Siinjily by 
tlic previous imposition of the income- 
tax, which produced £5,020,000 be- 
fore Free Trade T'liat is, Sir 

11. Feel took taxes off the shoulders of 
the wliole community, wlien it ^\as so 
generally ditfuaed that it was not felt, 
and laid it as an cTchtsice burden 
upon less than 300,000 indieidnuls ill 
it ! Tliis is not reduction of taxation ; 
it is shilling the burden, for the sake 
of popularity, from one class to an- 
other, oil whom it liills \iith crushing 
-severity. 

The Free-Traders boast of a sur- 
plus of above £2,500,000 annually 
under the operation of their s>stciii. 
But for the income-tax it would not 
be a snrjiliis at all, but a deficit of 
£3,00( >,» >00 annually. So oppressive, 
however, vexatious, and unjust is 
that lax, and so enormous the seve- 
rity Avith which it presses ujion agii- 
cultural industry compared to com- 
mercial, that its continuance cannot 
much longer be endured. It has been 
truly described as an “ impost on the 
landed interest, and a contribution by 


the commercial.” And that really is 
its character, so flagrant are the frauds 
and evasions by Avhich the unscrupu- 
lous among the trading classes evade 
its operation. The present high state 
of the public funds, owing to the long 
continuance of peace, the destruction 
of a large part of the trading classes 
by Sir Robert Peel’s monetary sys- 
tem, and the impulse given to indus- 
try by the repeal of that system, by 
the opening of the great banks of issue 
by Providence in California and Aus- 
tralia, has now raised the 3 per cents 
above 100, and gives a fair prospect 
of the Olianccllor of the Excbeipicr 
being able to save £1,500,000 to the 
nation annually, by converting the 
3 per cents into a 21 per cent stock. 
Should he cftcct this, and, by the aid 
of that reduction and the surplus, 
succeed ill taking olf the income-tax, 
he will confer the greatest boon ever 
bestowed on his country since the 
former tax of 10 per cent was repeal- 
ed, and do more to establish the po- 
pularity of his administration, than 
by any other measures that could 
possibly be devised. 



The Moor and the Loch. 


2 IS 


[An? 


niK M<)OR AM) THE Eoni. 


n\ iiiMTiy )vho arc fond of oxcite- 
ini'iit, and b}' sonic who rc(]uirc it, a 
f^ciK'i a! clcelioii may be considered as 
)':iihiT a i»U‘asant event. It certainly 
(Iocs break in upon the monotony of 
tver;, day e\ist(;nc(‘, and jiilvcs a 
slron;? iiliip to tlic latent cner^jjies of 
the ])eoph*. 'fhe bnrly cnerjxetic pa- 
triot, who can spout, and bellow, and 
declaim, now becomes a man of mark 
and liUelihoc'd— a very Saul amonj^ 
his brethren. 'Flie a^o*d jilotter ol 
ll# cli»]ne S(“'ina, lli.at i»ld nego- 
tiator ’’—as ]i(‘ shiitl]e..s ])ast, with a 
dod^^e evidentiv eone.eah*d Ixmeath 
the gri//lv ])enth(»use ol his eyebriJus, 
is rej^arded with niy.-terious awe as 
the hieroi>liant of elect ioneeriii}' wiles. 
Even the veiiest notidle finds his value 
I’isinj' in lh«‘ niaiKet; tor, if he is lit 
for nothing el'se. In? e,ao at lea.'.t call 
an the (‘lectors’ houses, and leave 
cards for the candidates Ev*'r opt n 
from moniini( to nielit an* tin* dom-s 
of the i omniiltee- rooms, vomilin;^ 
forth shoals ot canvassers, and rcab- 
.sorbin*^ tliern on th(*ir ret urn with llie 
reports of their daily misshm. All 
thU. ne alh»w, may )•(* airreeable to 
those whose blood, in on'inarv limes, 
is wont to sta.unate : but, for our part, 
wc do not stnaiple to contest that sueh 
an occa«i(m as the f)rcsent is (ixe(M*d- 
injjly (listi.Ktin^^ and inconvenient. 
Our political prineijdes, we take if, 
are tolerably well known ; nor is it 
likely that, at llie eleventh hour, wc 
shoidd chancre the tenor of our opi- 
nions : yet, in the ei»m>e (»f the last 
two (lavs, we have been wait(‘d on by 
no l(*ss than six separate of can- 
vassers, “ respectfully solieitinjr,” as 
they ])hrase it, our interest and vote 
ill favour of Radicals of evciv dye, 
rank Whij^s, and rainjiant S(;ctariaTis. 
Jn the streets no man is sate. Second 
votes are esteemed of nunc value 
than the first; and ev'cry third man 
you meet is intent u|:)0n nailiuj' you 
^for a pled;L;e. lender these eireiim- 
stanees, availinjj ourselvi's of tlie plea 
that the weather is too sidtry to ad- 
mit of our stirring abroad, we have 
deserted our stiuly, and ('migrated to 


the attics, from the windows of whicL 
vve can comtnaml a wide view of the 
distant Ilighhind hills. Safe, there- 
fore, vve trust vve may consider our- 
selves, for an hour or so at least, from 
all inteiTU|)tion, save the twittering 
of the swallows bringing food to their 
}oung in the nest at the upper corm'i 
of the window. 

Ileautitid in their disanay, and re- 
calling manv ineinoi i(‘s ol lorcst, lake, 
and hill, aic the implements of s\ Ivan 
spoil th.it om sih'iit attic contains. 
There, in one corner, an* our rods, 
six in numh(‘r, Invin Behemoth, with 
which w(^ slew' the giant salmon of 
the Ness, to Spirling, tlie iiveliovt 
little wand that ever struck midge 
into the tongue ol a Vaiiow trout. 
AVhat would we not give at this mo- 
ment tor a dav 's lisliing ’ ( ) tor a fairy 
ear tn waft us away bodily from iIm 
din of cities and hustings to the lovely 
bo'.oin of Loch A\v(‘! Soft and green 
wave ilnj bei'ehes in the snmmci 
bieexe on those islands when' the 
wood-hv .u'iuth is so blue, and the 
hoiieysuekl(* -o Hush and fragrant 
tiom tlie (hill' woods ol Iiii)islrMii( h 
vou hear the d(>ling of the Cushat • 
while, iK'urer at hand, the iiiave: 
bn'aks out info a burst of melody. 
But tlu're is a bn'ezi' on tlie loeli, .*im! 
the boat is on th(.‘ ’shore, and l)ugald 
opiiK'S that it is time to be. up uid 
doing. At th(^ tirst east, up rises a 
whopper, vi.-ibly ytdlow about the tin, 
and weighing, vve shall .siijipo'^e, by 
the way the line runs out, at least a 
])(nmd and three (piarters. Nt^va'rdid 
Eimeiick steel encounter a vvortliiei 
toenian. At leirglh, in tlie expi'ii- 
enced hands of Dugald, the himlii^- 
iiet does its duly ; and tlu re he lies 
at the boftom of the boat, in all tht^ 
lu.'>tre of his stars. Are the trout not 
rising to-day V With two pounders 
.simiillaneoiisly upon your line, you 
in ay con fi d c n t ly a n s w er — i'l's ; in- 
deed, there would seem to b(i no end 
at all to their hniping. Towards 
livening we .‘‘hall go down the loen, 
and try for a mlnio fvrox in Chistlo 
Connal bay ; in tlic mean time, let us 
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keep to the i^hinrls. lint who is that 
in the boat coiilondinj;, if we mistake 
Slot, witli a salmon V Ha, Duj^aUl ! is 
it so indeed V — the author of the Moor 
and the Loch ! 

Hark ! tliero j^oes th(i bell, roealliiiK 
ns at onee from oiir day-dn'arn. \\ ho 
the mischief ean have come to trouble 
ns just now? What is this? Fire and 
fa^^'ifots ! “ Your vote and intcre-»t 

are n‘speetfullv solieiUMl in favour of 
^Ir Macu lieedl(‘.” Why, tlie man is 
a rank Radical, and moreover coquet- 
tin<r 'Nitli the Ibipi'^ls ! Jolin, tlin<; 
this card into the wasK;- basket, and 
tell the, "cutlemen ulio bnmjjht it, 
Avilli our conipliineids, that ue are 
liarficnla) ly en^^a^jed at pn'senl, but 
sh-all not fail to ^dve, our i‘arnest at- 
ter.tiun to the .sul*j(s*t. Ami '^tay, as 
the d.iN n* hot, ;>ou nvay as well olfer 
them a ^biftS ol beer. No one .shall 
c.ty tliat >v'e were j^nihy of discourtesy, 
w( w(‘re \er} nearly on the 
point of ilesiiint^ them to ito to deii- 
clio. Foi have they not cost us a lon«; 
jonrnoy. in biin^in}.' its back Ironi 
Locli Awe before our time? 

N'ain would it be tor u.-' to retrace 
<'ur stc]>s, and conjuic up at'ain the 
'■iitolon of Mr (h)l(juhoun in desjieratc 
battle with the li^h. More hapj)y 
than oiir.selve.s, he is doubtless at 
Ineezy Souiicliaii, whilst vve aic in the 
city, [lantiii'^ for a moutliful <‘f ro- 
fiefi.hin<j: air. Hut though we cannot 
remcmlier him in tier, sou, we Ijave iiis 
book beside us; ami a better, moie 
u-.elul, or more eutertainiii” eenn- 
pauioii tor a sport -'man cauuot any 
wliere be found. Sjantinj^ treati.-.e.s 
oni^lit, j:eneially speakinif, to be re- 
ceived with considerable caution. Let 
any man, who is either an an;^ler or a 
shot, relleet seiiou‘>ly on the enormous 
amount of cxajrf^cratioii in which he 
ha.s iiidul;,UMl wliilst detailiiijj the par- 
ticulars oi his prowess, and he W’ill, if 
he has in him any candour at all, 
understand the ttirce of our observa- 
tion. Almost every inie of u.« — ami we 
are no e\ce,ption— are in the habit of 
viewiuf' onr own exploits tliron;?h 
the medium of powx-rful maj^nifyiti*,' 
f,dasses. In doin*; so, we merely obey 
a law of v.atnre which CNhorls men to 
maintain their di‘;uity and reputation ; 
and there is no point whatever upon 
which people are so touchy as their 
success in siiorting. To doubt, far 


less contradict, a gentleman who prof- 
fers for your acceptance the narrative, 
of an enormous biiskctful killed a hu t- 
iiight ago in the Tweed ; or that of a 
red-deer, .stopped at full speed in tlie 
Athole fore..st, at . distancis of four 
himdred yards, by tlie rifle of tlie his- 
torian, and so huge that Orerar abso- 
lutely swooned at the sight of it ; or of 
myriads of grouse, brought down right 
and left, wiihoiit a single failure, is a 
hideous breach of manners. If, in 
your heart, yon believe that your in- 
formant is a mncli inleiior sportsman 
to 3 '(»ur.self, you niii<t meel him by 
<fV(‘rpovv'enug statements; and it is 
V4*ry singular tliat, after having twice 
b»Id a fabulous Iliad of j’our exploits, 
you end by thoroughly believing it. 
'The boumliiiy line, between the lealm 
of tact ami that ol liction is very iii- 
di‘'iiiict ; \vc‘ ouglil rather to sa_v tliat 
it is iiowhi're absolutely uiarkml, and 
that tlieiv exists a huge trad of de- 
batable land vvhicli may be plausibly 
daimeii for either For examiile, vve 
are not at this moiueiit certain w hether 
we ever shot a hooper or not. We 
have, iiideeil, in <mr mind, a dream or 
vi'^ioh of a star lit locli, with six beau- 
tiliil white ereatiires leeiling in a bay. 
AVi* remenibei bow wv crept along, 
beliiiid a dyke, our heart throbhiiigso 
haid as almo.'-t to choke us; and vve 
can recall the agoiii-iiig moment vvlnm 
a stii'k broke beneath the tni'i-siue of 
oiir kiieix belore we came w ithin gun- 
shot, and w lieu the sentinel biid 
k'oked lip as il conscious of tlie ap- 
pioaeli ol an iiilrmh'r. We remember 
how we Jevelhai and fired. We re- 
nieauber also the da^li in the w'ater, 
ami the v' liirr of wings and if vve do 
not remmnbev having brought down a 
second swan, as it wheeled in circle, 
it is simply because wo arc somewhat 
dubious as to the ri'al existence of the 
first. \Ve should cut but a]>oor ligur(3 
if w'C were queslioned on oath as to 
that transaction. Soinetinios the vi- 
sion comes so clear that w'C have no 
diuibt whatever tliat wc killed both 
tlie .sw^aiis. One lay dead-still in tbo 
bav, its wings distemleil, and its long 
neck sunk bidovv the .surface. The 
other buttered a little way out, but 
we recMivered him by means of a re- 
triever. 'fheii the ipiestion rise.s — 
which retriever was it, for we have 
had four of them WnStir day? Was 
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it Nepttine, unparalleled among the 
reeds at the divine season of the dap- 
pers? Or was it Grog, who was 
never known to lose a wounded hare? 
Or was it Cato, the curly, who could 
do everything but speak ? Or was it 
Captain, who is at tliis moment the 
inheritor of our best affections ? Wc 
cannot tell. It is impossible for us to 
say when or wdierc it occurred. Some- 
times wc think it W'as in the High- 
lands, and then wc fix upon Loch 
Sloy. At other times, it seems to us 
that wo slew the swans in Saint 
Mary’s Loch, just below the Copper- 
clcugli. Occasionally wc arc inclined 
to think that wc only shot one of 
them ; and, when very much out of 
spirits, wc have seriously asked our- 
selves, whether we ever saw a wild 
sw'au, except stuffed, in a museum. 
Being in this stiite of perplexity, our 
practice is to sjdit the diftcrcnco of 
belief, and to maintain, on ordinary 
occasions, that Ave h.avc shot one 
hooper. Of course, after a few* tum- 
blers with a sporting friend, w c have 
no hesitation in bringing forward the 
second bird ; but never, in any in- 
stance, have Avc violated our convic- 
tions by increasing the number to 
three. With this example in our 
mind, wc ahvays deal leniently with 
sportsmen. If a gentleman is so en- 
thusiastic as tu go out to CallVaria, 
Upper Egypt, or the Cordilleras, 
solely for the purpose of killing rhiiio- 
’Ceroses, crododilcs, or condors, AAhy 
should we doubt the truth of any nar- 
rative wdiicli he may be pleased to 
compile ? How do you knoAv that he 
did not shoot fifteen lions in the course 
of a summer’s evening, or that he did 
not ride across the Nile on the back 
of an enormous crocodile. To ques- 
tion his veracity is simply to commit 
that impertinence which Ave have seen 
practised by snobs, w ho, not content 
with your statement of the day’s sport, 
make a point of peering into your 
pannier, or examining the contents of 
your game-bag. Such hounds Averc in- 
tended by nature never to rise above 
the rank of a Avatcr- bail iff. They 
ought to be summarily dealt with, 
and dismissed to their kennel, with 
the reverse of a benison on their 
heads, and perhaps with a hint to their 
jcnr. 

Mr ColquhOv.’ this virtue, that 


ho keeps his imagination more entire- 
ly in check, as regards matters of fiict, 
than any sportsman Avith wliose Avrit- 
ings wc are acquainted. He does not 
make up his bag or fill bis creel in a 
random Avay ; nor does he add to the 
narrative of one day, quite enough 
distinguished by its OAvn achieve- 
ments, the events of another, which 
perhaps took place a year before. Nei- 
ther does he commit the error, so com- 
mon, of representing every day as a 
triumph. Bead the accoiinis of most 
modern anglers, and 3 011 arc led to 
conclude that they never, in the Avhokj 
course of their lives, have failed in 
filling their baskets; AAlicroas every 
adept Avith tlie rod is avoII aAvarc that 
the days of disappointmeiit greatly out- 
number those of success. The men 
of the foAvliiig-piece or rifio, never miss. 
II they arc in the Highlands, there is 
alw’ays a plethora of grouse and red- 
deer; if in Central Africa, you AAmiild 
suppose they Avere practising in a 
menagerie, and you conclude that tlicrc 
must bo prime plufiing in Polito’s. 
This, of course, is nonsense; and in 
our humble opinion, it is calcidated to 
act disadvantageoiisly on the char- 
acter of young sportsmen. Sporting, 
in all its brandies, is an art Avhich re- 
quires to be thoroiigidy studied on ]Ann- 
c/qile : and it is a cry Avrong to excite in 
the youthful mind expectations Avliich 
cannot be fulfilled. A boy of fourteen 
should not be told that lie isadcfinatc 
to the capture of'u salmon; or that 
he has onlj^ to go to a certain riA'cr 
and throw in his line, in order to se- 
cure one. All education is progres- 
sive. He should be entered wiMi niin- 
noAvs, and so made acquainted with the 
science of bait-fibhiug ; he should be 
furthered Avith beardies, encouraged 
Avith cels, and in d.ic time initiated 
into the inystciy of capturing a trout 
with the fly. After that, all is plain 
sailing. But he should be made to 
feel practically the difficulties which 
attend even the rudiments of sport — 
not be impressed with the idea that 
there cxistno difficulties Avhatever. We 
have known many a fine young felloAv, 
wdio might have become a capital 
sportsman, stopped at the commence- 
ment of his career b}" tlie ilisgnst en- 
gendered by failure. The imagination 
of the lad has been so excited by llow- 
cry naiTatives that he cannot sum- 
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inon up patioAico enough to bide his 
appointed time : he must either suc- 
ceed at once, or lie abandons the pur- 
suit for ever. Wg regret to observe 
that the habits of athletic sport, once 
60 common to the youth of Scotland, 
are rather on the decline ; and our re- 
gret arises from the conviction that 
the fine bodily training which is given 
by field sports contributes very much 
to the development of a strong and 
manly mind. It is not dillicult to say, 
after the perusal of any book, whether 
the writer is or is not .a sportsman. 
If the former, tlierc is a raciness in 
liis style, a familiarity with nature, ami 
a power of illustration, which imme- 
diately rivet your attention. Had 
Scott not been a sportsman, no should 
have lost one great charm of his novels. 
Ho of the back slums, on the contrary, 
who never wandered by the water- 
side, or took the hill with the gnu 
upon his shoulder, is always a feeble 
writer. 'riu-re is something sickly 
about his sentiment ; he is vajud, dull, 
and <pieasy. Ilis ideas of vegetation 
are drawn from a window-box with 
some stunted specimens of mignonette, 
striving, in spite of soot, to stniggle 
into blossom,— or, at best, from a sub- 
urban horsc-chestnnt. He derives his 
images of animated life from a rab- 
bit-hutch, or an occasional \isittoa 
slaughter-lionse. He has no taste for 
the roaring of the seas, the rushing of 
the blast, or the thunders of a swollen 
cataiaet. He seeks repose, maunders 
about tranquillity, and presents you 
with the sketch of a lake ; which, on 
cxaiiiinatjon, you discover to be the 
accurate portraiture of a horse- pond. 
Surely the development of ideas is as 
important a point us the mere acquire- 
ment of iidbrmalion. The one is to 
be gathered in the field, the other in 
the schools ; and we arc not sure that, 
if we were assured that all the boys 
were trained timcously to fisliing, we 
should not be inclined to vote for a 
general prolongation of the holidays. 

We must really crave pardon of Air 
Colquhoim for having left liim in this 
unceremonious inamier. Another 
batch of canvassers, on the Seceding 
Interest, having probably received 
notice of our imprudent act of hospi- 
tality, has just invaded the premises, 
and we have had great trouble in 
getting rid of them at a considerable 
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expenditure of liquor. One gentle- 
man in a fustian Jacket tried to engage 
us in a discussion on the subject of 
education ; but, as his grammar was 
singularly imperfect, we could not 
accurately coinprchcnd his meaning. 
We parted, however, good friends, 
notwithstanding that one acute Dio- 
mede tried to make a (llauciis of us 
in the’ matter of a bran-new bat 
wliicli hnppened to bo oxposeil in the 
lobby. Natliless we managed to re- 
tain our basnet, and tlie'preuticc-cup 
Avent its w\'iy. We have said already 
that Mr ('olqnhoinrs book may be 
relied on for accuracy of fact ; but wo 
should by no moans wi&h to impress 
our readers with the idea that lie is 
at all deficient in imagination, where 
imagination euii be legitimately em- 
ployed. Some of his descriptions 
indeed are very beautiful, and recall 
the picturesque ‘^cenery of the High- 
lands to the mind as vi\ idly ns the iii- 
si>ircd])eneil of Horatio Maeculloch can 
p -cseiit it to the eye. Hut he never 
condescends to make pictures merely 
for ctfoct ; and perhaps it is this absence 
of exaggeration ^Yhieh gives such a 
stump of {ruthfulness to his volume. 
Neither docs he atfect the magnificent 
in ftportiiig — a fiuilt which is rather 
coi)sj)icuoiis in some other writers 
whom we could name. After reading 
the lucubrations of some sjiortsincn, 
and hearing them discourse, you would 
conclude that they never condescended 
to cxiH'iiil powuler ami lead upon a 
lesser oliject tlian a red- deer, and that 
they would consider it higlily deroga- 
tory to exert their energies on the 
capture of trout; in the unavoidable 
absence of salmon. That is all fudge. 
Deer-stalking is an excellent thing in 
its way, and may indeed be considered 
as the highest branch of the art vena- 
torial as ])ractiscd in these islands; 
but there is not one sportsman out of 
five hiiiidred who ever had the oppor- 
tunity of levelling his rifle at a stag, 
and not one out of a thousand who 
can pursue the sport systematically. 
Besides this, the habitual deer- stalker 
must be a person endowed with 
nncominon stamina. Quickness of 
vision — accuracy of aim — caution and 
perseverance — arc admirable things ; 
but the stalker of the deer in his 
native solitudes must* moreover pos- 
sess the inestimable gifts of muscle 
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and wind in l.ii f?er proportion than is 
usually allowed to tlie in ha bit ants of 
cities/ He must account it nothing 
to lie half immersed for hours in a bog 
or burn, without o\en the trifling ex- 
ciiemeiit of an occasional glimpse of 
.in antler; he must be prepared to 
crawl up or rush dowm precipices, as 
the exigency of tlie case or the inovc- 
nients of the deer may r(‘quire ; and 
ho mu.^t, moreover, make nj) his mind 
to reiiirn homcwaida many an even- 
ing, after having boeu on the liilH be- 
fore cock-cro*v, wot, weary, and fam- 
ishing, without a single ineid'mt fo 
console Iiim for all his great exertion. 
Now', there are. very lew p(‘oplc w ho 
will willingly submit to tliis ; and we 
ea.mot wonder at it, if other sport can 
be tiblained with a less expemlitiirc 
of labour. AVc novor knew' a deer- 
stalker yet who had lo.st his rest for 
grou-e-sho»di:ig ; and we have known 
seseral who, from choice, w'ould 
rather stalk a cm lew than a stag. 
Your “wIliu;),” indeed, is a mo.'^t 
dilliciilt lellow' to eiroiinnimt. Se.ded 
on the s(M-b(‘aeli, he might def\ the 
ai)|n'Oaeli of Sir 'J'rislrem ; indeed, to 
ha\o shot a wliaup in (he month of 
October is an oxphiit of which any 
man has just reason to be ])roud. 'Ihe 
tine sporf'iimui pi(|ue'> liim'^elf on the 
imiver,'*ality o| Ids ."kill, not in exclu- 
sive addiction to one ]iartienlar pur- 
.suit. Therefore, a.s a general ride, 
you may .«et down every w liter on 
sporting subjects who alfeets to be 
more magnificent in Ids view.', than 
Id.s neighbours, eillier a.s an iinpo.stor, 
who in reality knows litth*, or as a 
nioiiomaniae, whose* general exiieii- 
eiKTS of tlie chase are w'orthless, and 
who eaiiiiot serve as an adetpiate 
guide. 

No br.ine.h of .sporting comes amiss 
to Mr Oohiuboiin, who i.s also an ac- 
compli.‘'hed naliirali?t. Hreat on the 
lake and .salmon river, he is knowing 
at the “ loelian ” and the burn ; and 
i.s aware that ()flentime.s as much 
dexterity is ivipdred for the <’:i])tnrc 
of a half-pounder, as might .‘Jidlice for 
the hooking of the lordliest ii>h that 
ever threaded the rapids of the Dee. 
Even the piscatory atmlent who knows 
Stoddart by heart* -and Tom lias long 
been coii.sidered a.s <|uit(* at the suin- 
inil of his craf> -may obtain many a 
valuable wrinkle from C’ohpilioiiii, 


who is fertile in devices little known 
to the majority of practical anglers. 
It is the fiishion of some of the bre- 
thren of the wand to sjieak siipereili- 
onsly of sea-fishing, as if no s[)i)rt 
(oiild be obtained except in fre.'ili 
water. Now we admit at onc(' that 
finer fishing is required in fresh than 
in salt waiter; but tlierc are times 
vvlimi the lattm* in.i} be re.'Orted to 
both with ])r(»fit and amusement. 
AVliat the hanf or deei)-sca h.^hing 
may be w'e know' not ; but in flic 
loehs which iiuieiit the we.sterii shores 
of .Scotland I'xcelleiit simrt may be, 
obtained. AYe take leave, fo draw' 
the attention of our sporting fiiiauH, 
who about tiii.s time of the year repair 
to tliC Iligldands, to tin; follow iiig 
extract from llu‘, volnmo )»elbre us - 

"Thcsea-loeh h:i" :i cli.iraeter i>e('ii!i- 
arly its own -no wooiled i"lind". lu* 
groeu or prhMy iiiari;iii, bke iiil.iml 
.•jhter, e\<i*pt, porliap', tor :i .short time at 
full tide ; and the daxlv Tuoiiiitaiii iuoil 
often rhes iihniptly from its .‘^ide ui 
eiMggy and hoM iilii f. Il is a mom I 
..iglit for the tT.ivoIki. whom tin. relie"li 
ing cwennig hivez*' ha^ lemptod out of 
the neii^hhouniig inn, at the l.iiullordV 
reeommeiidaliOM, to try his fidinig lurk 
with sueli a elinu'y rod and t.icklo a" he 

h. ad never (b-eamt of heloie. Tin awk- 
ward-looking heinng ‘ skov'-*,’ wtl! 
matched with their bl.nk or red .sail", 
.■?cudding in all ibivcti'tus ; the na."al 
twang of the tlaelie, a, they p.'i"" tin. 
bow or ^teru of hirt boat, shooting their 
nets ; the hardy w’oather-lioateii fare of 
the Ifighlandrr, always ci\il in his repl\, 
and courteous iii pointing out the must 
likely ground to the ‘ r^ii anger -reiter- 
ating liiH injunctions (when Ids stock ol 
Kimli'li exlunds no further) ' to keep (ni 
the Aroo,’ yet plainly .showing that ho 
expects the liki; eonrtesy in letiini, aiul 
tint the least .slip .on your part would 
immedi.itely m.iKe him change his tone, 
— all this can liaially fail to impress on 
the mwid of the imagin:iti\ e, that the 
.spirit of the Highland", though (lormant, 

i. s not dead, and to carry hack hi.s fauc> 
to the ohl times of claiis, eateran.s, and 
claj mores. 

“ The fi.sliing of the se.a loch i.s not 
nearly so scientific as tliat of the inland. 
The great art lies in being tlioroiighly 
acipiaiiitetl with the hc.st state* of the tide 
for commencing operation." in liaving :i 
perfect knowledge of the fishing ground, 
and being able to 5»et jonr long-line with 
neatness and dospatcli. 1 living lived 
for a couple of years on the baiik.s of Iw’.. 
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.sca-loclis, IlinJ every opportniiit}’ (wliieh 
I did not neylecH of pr:ietisin;[|r the 
reiir kind's of fishing;, and nukin/j: invM'lf 
ina^'ier of the most j)ropitU)n!r; times of 
the lido for «loin/^ so witli siieeess. 

“ 'rrollin)^ foi M'li-tront may he ruiikcd 
111 tin* lie.nl of this lishiu;; ; hut hefore 
attempting to di^enbe it, 1 '■hall mention 
t'-. o niiioii.s farts reliitiM' to the sea, trout 
;iinl •'aliuoii, whieli it is ditlieiiU to aeeount 
for. One is, that the former will taki' 
guM ilily ill one loch, while you may troll 
a ^^hoie da\ in its next neighhour, thoimh 
t ill of them, without getting a single hite. 
'J'liis was ]ireei-o!y the ea'-e in llie two 
lo» li- alluded to The otliei , that although 
\on may '•ee tlie huge t.iils and ha< k fin-’ 
ol s.iiiiion rising all romu!, 1 never hi*ard 
of one takiiiii the halt ; and during tiu* 
wliole ot my troiling in the salt water, I 
h 'ooiily killeil one gnKe. 'I’hi.'. is tJu‘ 
Vii>* --1 1 ingi', a- the .-almon i.s not :il all 
.-iiv of till) .'piimmg'bait in tlio iivili-watt r 
io> li 

The In'st time to begin fishing for aa- 
lioiil 1 , a^ tin* linn of the tnle wImmi it 
hejiiM to ebb . the s.iiiie rod and la«kle 
as when Trolbiig from ii boat iii liesh 
V Iter. file herring-fiv, .'■altod, are tlie 
mod killing h.iil, njso e\eellent lor largo 
fi'li in ti'esh->\.ili'r loclis,) ahhongh niiii- 
jiows ,in very good ; a s uid-i'el m.i} al-o 
d»). thehUek .skin puiled over the h«‘aU 
so as to show noihing hut the white bod) ; 
till' liiiios veiv b) iglit, Init . as II doe-!u>t 
sjiiii. l^ f.ir h S' tleailly tb.in the otln-rs 
A boatman who tlioionghlv knows tlie 
fi-hiiig'groiiijd is iiidispeiisabie, as it is 
inu' h mole diflieult to tind out tlian in 
the tiesli Av.ilir .Strong e<Mic*s lurmed 
h\ the tnle are often good places ; a|«o 
ain hay , e-jjeually if monnrain-biJin.s 
run into tlieni. Tin* hugest m/o of ■'ea- 
ti lilt .)ie « ingl t in ibis way ; and, wlieii 
inndv'Ml, fiom the depfli and 'h>ih/fh ot 
llie water, iii.iki- eipil'l pl.iv. lairge 
]>1 )k alsii all* freipieolly t.ikeii ihea,* 
ail* hki' p.i Moiiate hoXL r.s --liglit liiiioi..sly 
jor a .sjjoit time, after wliiih Ihev aie 
ij.iite lielple--. 

“ If llnre i- a good pool .it the inoutli 
1 1' any momiiaiii-biirii, hy going ilowii 
wuh your lly-rod during a ‘ s]»aie,’ or 
coming down of the waiei afttr heavy 
ram, ojm/ idnn tin Ihlf at (ln' \o\i 
iiiav have i xcelleiit sport. The iroiit arc* 
all iloiiiidermg ahoiit, re.i«ly to take your 
Hy the Iiioiueiit it toin-heM the water. 
This only ki.sts for a short lime, as tliey 
all leave the pool at the rceediiig of the 
ti«le. 1 sa> nothing of .sea-troiit or salmon 
ilies, w’hicli vary so miw'h in the ilifier'iit 
lochs, rivers, and streams, that every 
angler should he able to dress them for 
liimself. Any lishing-taekle maker will 


be happy to teach him /or a eondtf>‘ ration. 
Jle has then only to learn from an ap- 
I>TOved hand near, what flies aie be.st lor 
tlie loeh or .stream Im intends to fish, and 
tie them accordingly.’' 

'riio.se lattiM- roMiark.s savour too 
mncli of the old school. It may lu' 
iisofnl ill tin* case of omorgono.y to bo 
ubh* ti» busk a Hy : but wo artwlid‘o to 
ooufoss' that it is. tijiward.s of twenty' 
yc.*ar.s since, we attempted such an 
op.cratioii. In tin* days of our youtli 
wc w'crc accounted r.ither a good hand 
at dressing, and could turn out. on 
ocv-.ision, an excellent l.n simile of a 
biimlu*e. Jbii we diseov eia d anon, 
that to busk oiir own tJic.s was a 
frigiitful lo'-.s' of time, and nec(“-sitated 
till* ctdleciion ol an inliniti* ((iiantiry 
of leather, fnd, lloss, carpet, and 
twistings, which mtv .<oon, wiiliont 
any inanipnlaiion on om part, pro- 
(Incid abmuhince of ins*ct lilc in the 
sli ipe ol uiotli'!, 'riicrclore, one line 
morning we pit(*,hed the whole con- 
tent's oi onr pokii out of Ibe. window', 
and have .sim*!* had rccour.'^e lor onr 
.stijiidies to the legnlar ])iote.s.sional 
ai lists. I'Aerv man wlio knows any- 
tliiiig at all aliont li^hing is com- 
pelcnt to till* selection td Ids own 
i'lic.< ; and iiotw ith.standing all lliat 
been written to I In* contra ty, w( 
Irom our own expeiienci*, that 
it is not neccss.iry to carrvwifli you 
a \ ary divci sili(>(| sii‘ik. For Ij'oiit- 
iiig, eight or fen of the mo.‘«t .'ipi>ro\cd 
soils of Hies are amply siilliucnt: of 
cour.'^e you niii-t take care to have 
them ot (lilferenl si/cs. There is 
mote variety in -almon-llies ; but ii 
you alleml pro]icily to colour, you 
may easily, at a moderate ('xpense, 
furiusli siicli a pocket-book as will 
enable you to lisli wiili sueross in 
every river in the kingdotn, provided 
yon know' liow' to handle your lod. 
We by' no means underv.ilne local 
information. Li yai can pick up an 
intelligent [loacher, or in dcl.uilt of 
)dm a gamekeeper, yon can readily, 
for tbo matter of a mutclikin, ascer- 
tain what colour i.s ctuisidcrcd most 
killing on the pailicnkir river wldcli 
lie tlepopulatcs ; and you will find 
something in your liook w'hieh will 
corrcsjiond accurately eMoug;h. If 
y on are short of Hies, the same. I’ree- 
tacksman of the stiKjam will, for a 
shilling or tw^o, tie you as many as 
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you may roQuire. And do not be 
afraid tliat he will lack the matenal. 
The feathers of the bubbly-jock make 
admirable wings — a red cock, adorned 
with a ruff of hackles, sounds his 
trumpet upon every midden : and 
your unlicensed acquaintance usually 
contrives to put by various sylvan 
furs a|)d plumage, during the season 
when game fetches a good price in 
the metropolitan market. Trust to 
him for having retained sundry som- 
venirs of grouse, blackcock, mallard, 
and plover — ^besides a hare’s lug, in 
affectionate remembrance of some de- 
parted maukin. And do not, unless 
you are a justice of the peace, be hard 
upon the poor fello^v for obeying, in a 
moderate w'ay, the impulses of his 
nature. He is not by any means to 
bo confounded with those brutal 
bludgconecrs who harbour in towns, 
and go out methodically in gangs to 
poach. He is simply an Indian in 
disposition, very kind to his cullcy 
and aftectionate to his child, passion- 
ately fond of tobacco, whether in the 
shape of snuff or pigtail, and on the 
best i)Ossible terms with a brother 
Celt, w’liose dwelling is supposed to 
be subterraneous, and impregnable to 
the curiosity of the exciseman. AVo 
say, do not be hard w’itli him, for 
were he merely a elodhoj)pcr, he could 
not busk a lly* 

There is also another kind of fish- 
ing to be had in the salt-water lochs, 
w'liicli is not without its attraction, 
although, as Mr Colqulioun observes, 
it is not the daintiest in the w'orld. 
AVe mean the fishing with the long- 
line W'liicli w'c have seen practised 
W'itli great success both in Hoch Long 
and Loch rinc, and which is worth 
the attention of the sportsman. Let 
us hear our author upon it. 

“Tlie eel-line, already noticed, id pre- 
cisely the long-line in miniature with the 
exception of the hooks, which are sneh 
coarse, blunt-lookiiig w'eapoiis, tliat the 
wonder is how they catch at all. They 
are sold for a mere trifle at any of the 
shops in the sea-port towns, and tied on 
with a wax end, but sometimes only 
with a knot of the twine itself : a turn 
of the wire on the .«>hank enables you to 
do this. A baiting-basket is required, 
one end for the line, the otlier for the 
baited hooks, which are placed in regular 
rows. My line had only three hundred 
books, but some have double that iium- 
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ber. Herring, cut into small pieces, are 
the best bait : I required about a dozen 
for one setting, provided I eked out \Yitli 
mussels, but eighteen or twenty w’ere 
necessary if the dine was baited cxcbi- 
sively with herring. Mussels, how'cvcr, 
drop off the hook so easily, that when 
herring can be procured they are seldom 
used. Seeing the long-line baited, sot, 
and drawn, will thoroughly teach any 
one who has an idea of fishing — writing 
how to do so, never will. It generally 
took me about an hour and a half to bait 
mine ; so I taught a boy, who, after two 
or three le.’^'sons, could bait as w'cll as 
myself. 

“ The best time to set the long-line is 
after low waiter, when tlic tide has flowed 
a little, and brought the fish w'ith it. To 
know the different * hauls ’ is most im- 
portant, as your success in a great mea- 
hure depends upon the selection of a good 
one. After the line is set, it should be 
Ic/l exactly onchmr; and, if you have hit 
upon a shoal, you w'ill ino>t likely lialf 
fill the boat. 1 have several times killeil 
about a dozen, from twenty to fifty pounds* 
weight, besides quantities of smaller. 
The fish for tlie most part taken are 
cod, ling, haddock, skate, large flonnderB, 
and enormous conger-eels— some of the 
latter more tlian half the leugtli of your 
boat, and as tliiek as a man’s leg. These 
would generally be thrown back again, 
were it not for the havoc they make 
among the other fish, and the damage 
they do to the .set lines. '^I’huir throats, 
therefore, arc cut as soon as they ard 
pulled up, after which operation they 
W'ill Jive for honr.‘<. 'J’lie skate i.s al.so 
very tenacious of life; and nothing can be 
more ab.snrd than the grotesque pompous 
laces it will i-ontinuc to exhibit f^or some 
time after being deposited in the 
boat.’* 

Here Mr Colquhonii become.^ slight- 
ly libellous — comparing the couiite- 
iiaiices of the uiihai)py skate to those 
of functionaries oil the bench. Xow 
wc haiipcii to have seen a moribund 
skate or tw'o, but w'C never were ini- 
prcssfcd Avith such resemblance. AVo 
admit, however, that Ave have seen 
countenances under Avigs look ex- 
ceeding dolorous and fi.sh-like avIicu 
their party Avas going out of office. 

But enough of this kind of fishing, 
which is, after all, too strictly profes- 
sional for our taste. AVc prefer the 
rod and fly ; and even in the salt 
w'ater the angler may use such im- 
plements, though ill a coarser form 
than that to Avliich he is accustomed. 
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“ Of all apologies for a fly, this (the 
white feather) is the clumsiest. It is only 
a swan’s or goose's feather tied round a 
large and very coarse bait-hook, without . 
the least pretence to art : any man who 
had never dressed a fly in his life would 
bi‘ as successful in the attempt as the 
most finished performer. The rod and 
line are in perfect keeping with the fly ; 
a bamboo cam*, or young hazel tree, with 
ton or twelve yards of oiled cord, and a 
length or two of double or triple gut next 
the hook : no reel is used. 

The fish generally caught in this way 
are lytlie and seithc, although mackarel 
will rise freely also. When fishing for 
Jlio former, good double gut may be 
btroiig enough; but if large fish are cx- 
pceted, I should always recommend 
triple. Soithe take he .t in the morning 
and evening, and a light breo/e is rather 
an advantage : although the fly i.s some- 
times sunk a little with lead, it is more 
often fi'ihc<l with at the top. Voii may 
begin at any state of tlic tide, and low 
over all the ‘-uuk hanks and places where 
the lish frotiucnl, sit a slow rate, with 
three or four lods pltieed regularly lu the 
btcrii of the boat. When a small seithe 
ib hooked, pull it in at once, and out with 
the rod sigaiii as fsisi as possible; .sonie- 
timea nearly all the rods have a fi>h at 
the ssiine time. In lythe Ashing, you 
need not launch your boat until low- 
water; sink tlie fly with a couple of buck- 
fihot, and troll on the brow wlicre it 
descends perpendicularly; thi.s is easily 
seen at that state of the tide. When you 
hook <i large fish, try to prevent it getting 
down, or ytm may be obligeil to th^’ow 
the ro<I overboard, in case (ho lythc 
.should break away; but, if you can 
manage to f-wing it about at the top for 
a short time, it will ,mon he unable to 
offer any re^-istauee. 

^‘Trolling with the white feather Iia.s 
this recoinineiidatioii, that it may be 
enjoyed by an invalid or p.arty of ladies — 
and, certainly, a more delightful way of 
spending the cool of a summer evening 
oauiiot be im:iginc<l; roAviug slowly along 
those romantic shores — hearing the dis- 
tant gurgle of the dwindled uiountaia- 
brook in it.s steep tlosceiit, and ever and 
anon passing the blue curling smoke of a 
sheplMsrd'.s or lisberman’s grass-tonxicd 
hut upon the hanks.” 

Four times has that detcJJtablc 
door-bell rung ; and on each occasion 
Avc have heard the murmur of voices 
bedow, tlic slinlUiiig of feet, and the 
tinkling of tumblers. Our hospitality, 
we begin to fear, has been grossly 
abused — all the canvassers in the 
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neighbourhood arc flocking to our 
tap—aiul wo arc not without some 
misgivings that wc may have incurred 
the statutory penalties for treating. 
There goes the bell again ! Who the 
deuce can it be now ? Surely avc have 
liipiorcd impartially every IVojan and 
Tyrian in the district. Well -who is 
it? 

“ The. Chairman of Mr Mac- 
wliced le’s Com mit tee. ” 

Tell the Chairman of Mr ^tac- 
wliccdle’s Commlttoc that wc are at 
this moment slightly delirious, and 
prnctisiiig with pistols in the attics. 
Hint to him, moreover, that wc have 
an unfortunate habit of firing down 
into the lobby whenever wc licar a 
noise, and tliat wc may possibly' mi.s- 
takc Iiini fur a rhinoceros. And give 
no more beer, on any account, to any 
hnman being. Wc trust, now, wc 
may be permittoil to remain undis- 
turbed, and finish our article in 
peace. 

On glancing round the attic, wc 
observe that our rifle, and double- 
barrelled Dickson, have lain .un- 
loiiched since November last. Wc 
must look to this gear speedily ; for 
time is .stealing on, and the twelfth 
of Angu>t will be upon us before we 
have recovered from the heat of these 
elections. We intend, weather permit- 
ling, to kn ock do w n on th at day as m any 
brace as may correspond with Lord 
Derby’s majority — and the news of 
the result of the fir.st contested elec- 
tion in i’higlaiid should arrive about 
this time. Indeed, wo suppose it has 
arrived, for there is an unusual sound 
in the street, and a bawling as of 
triumphant paitlsaiis. Wc open the 
wimiuw, peer o\vn*, and behold a 
frantic Constitutionalist gesticulating 
like a windmill. What is the row 
down there? “Tin: two Conseu 

VATIVE CANDIDATES UETUUNED FOJC 
lilVEnrOOL J3V an immense ma- 
.lOiUTA' I ” Heaven be praised ! Mr 
Cardw'ell has got Iiis gruel at last. 
Co home, our line fellow, and try, if 
possible, to keep sober. At the same 
time, Ave consider it necessary to 
dedicate a special bumper in honour 
of this event, for first blood is always 
a great point in a battle. With 
three cheers, Avhich startle the sw'al- 
low'S from their equanimity, wc drink 
to the health of the electors of Liver- 
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pool, who havo so nobly done their 
duty ; and to tlint of Messrs Turner 
and Forbes Miukcnzie, their staunch 
arid woriliy represeiilatives. 

If this sort of thing goes on, we. 
shall h.i\c work before us on the 
To'elfth. On that day, many an 
unfledged sportsman will take tho 
liilUide for the lirst time ; and for 
their beiielit we transcribe a few sen- 
tences, by way of precept, from ^Ir 
Colqnhonn’s book. Let tb.mu, how- 
ever, reati diligeuL’y tho wliole of Iiis 
chapter upon grou'^o and Irlack-gamc 
shooting, and we jrroinise them that, 
by adopting his snggt'stions, they 
will bring borne a heavier bag than 
they could securo by following the 
advice of any other nient<n*. 

Mn^r young shots :ito not content 
nnh"i' they arc upon the moor by peep 
of day, 0)1 thu hnig-:intu‘ipat<Mi LitU 
Angle t. And w hat i -5 the ro.suU ' Tiiey 
have found and di'iturhed mu«t of the 
packs before they Imvc well fed, oml one 
lialf will rise out of distance, and fly 
away unbroken. Ibul the moor been 
left (juiet till eight or nine o’clock, four 
double shots might have bo“u obtained 
at alm.»-.t every i>ack. and many would 
have been scattered for the evening 
shooting. It will g<»uerally be foiMid 
that if two ecpiil sliot^, upon ctjiial 
moor*’, iiiiconple tb dr ilog'^, one at ii\e 
o’clock and the other it eight, and eoin- 
pare note-, at two in the afternoon, the 
l.'i/.y man udll have the lieavie-^t ::.ime- 
bag, nrd hi., groniel will be in beat onler 
for the deadly time of the day, to say 
nothing of his 00114)611101% di'^advautage 
from having fviiitle^-ly wic^ted his own 
.'strength anil that of liif, dogs, vvjien many 
of the ]»acks would not allow him to 
come will nil reacli. My a <1 vice, there- 
fore, to tho young groU'C-shooter, is al- 
ways to wait till the dew i.*, dry on the 
heather. If he starts at eight oVloek, 
and travels the moors a-, he ought, there 
is time enough before daik to put his 
powers to the proof, however lie may 
pi'pie himself upon them. 1 do not mean 
to say he must run over the ground, but 
keep up a steadv, determined walk, iiii 
lull and down hill, without flagging for 
an iii'Jtant, iinles.s the dogs come upon 
the scent of game. Of all sports, grouse- 
shooting is the mofit laborious. None 
can stand a comparison with it except 
deer-stalking ; and yet the veriest “solt,” 
puffing and blowing ,at every step, may 
put off a whole day upon the moors — 
travelling them, I . will not call it -and 
boast after dinner that he wuiidcrs how 


people can find grouse-shooting so toil- 
some anil fatiguing -fox-hanHinj is much 
more so.” 

This, however, with jill (leferonee 
to IVIr Colipihoun, roipiires to be re- 
ceived with (piulilieation. One mnii 
may work himself very u early to 
death at groiise-sliDothig with 110 more 
.success liiaii aiiolher who tfike.s it 
leisurely. If you go out with nu- 
merous relays of dogs, letting loose, a 
couple, or perhaps three high-bred 
ami far- ranging i>ointers at a lime, 
voii will iiiidoiibtedly, on any average 
moor, get e.xerei-ie enough to knoek 
you up long lielorc the day-^ is over. 
You must necessarily walk up to 
evL*ry point, whether it be a real one 
or not ; and great is yonr travel ac- 
cordingly. Oiir method is dilVerent. 
AVc never let out more than one dog 
at a time, d'lie ve?y be.sL of dogs aic 
not ini|>ro\ed by emidatioii, (‘siieci.iliv 
at. the. beginning of the season, 'i'hey 
stand upon the liononr of (heir noses'; 
and, rather than not make point.s, w ill 
take np the faintest scent out of sheer 
jetiionsy <>r eacli other; whereas a 
single dog know^^ that he is in a-iitiia- 
tion of trust, and will not willingly 
betray yon. Onitrarv to tiie pfvpulai 
dogma, vve preler a .seiier to a [)omtej‘. 
'riie former is a more intelligent and 
docile animal than the latter, find, if 
you take proper nahns with him, will 
alway.s understand you better, and 
ac'M)inniodato liimselt acconlingiv. 
'riie only^ dismlvaiilage. of srdters Is 
that they reijuire w ater, and ar** lia- 
ble to be much distressed wdien the 
moor is particularly dry. Still we 
give thean tlie inefereuce, ovci the 
other; and, if you have your dog 
fully niide.r command, you will kill 
as many birds over him, wdth inti- 
nitcl.y Ic.-is fatigue to yourself, as if 
you were to let out three. Ofeonrse 
you must take care not to let him be 
overworked; for there are limits to 
the cndiiraucc of every living crea- 
ture, however willing lie may be. A 
really good dog will not give in 
readily, for lie. enjoys the sjiort as 
much as you do yourself. And here 
w'C w'ould entreat our young friends 
to bew'arc how they arc harsh to their 
dogs, lie kind to your dog, and he 
will love you more sincerely ami less 
selfishly than almost any liiiman be- 
ing. Do not be in a hurry to con- 
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rlndo tli.Tt lie is stnind. Niitiire lias 
ifilted liiii) with a nose in many re- 
spects siip('rior to your own ; and lie 
is far nioie likely to be in tlie right 
than yon arc. Some f.mlts there arc 
undoubtedly which yon must cheek, 
but never with mineccssary harsh- 
ness. Xo more liideonsly brutal pic- 
tun*- can 1)0 conceded than that of a 
hulk'ug fellow in fiistian, with a 
llii'.hcd, face and angry voice, bela- 
boMiing a jiroslrato iioinb'r. 

Mr Coiqulioun has some vciy sen- 
sible observations on the instinct of 
dogs, which we transciilic for the 
lamclit, of tho*-e who think that a 
pointer or a setter can di^])lay no 
^agacily except in the (icld. 

“ It i.s often amu‘'ing to Itcar those who 
know little al'oiit the Mdjjeet deMTihnig 
the * rea''Oii’ of the St lieruaid'is 

dog, ainl not nnrie«im-utly of the Seoteh 
eollcy.’ It jippears to me that the m* 
of th*'"*' .oiijiiuls more jiromi- 
j.mitly foi«*ed iiiMMi ihejr notice, ainl they 
do not take Itie l rouble to W'atch and 
di-'Co\or it in the other specie^ Suga- 
,it\ 1*1 mo’-e (Miually di'^tnhnted among 
tlie niHeicnt ^.n•K'tu^ of tin* dog than 
‘iich cri'-iial ohseiNeis aie aware of; I iit 
ji, ot coiir.-e, take's diU’erent direeti<iii«, 
'U'( ordiiig to th.' temper, hat.its, and treat- 
ment ol tlie amnul I* would he a wa-ste 
of lime .-0 itir to «*‘nitrol the keen tem- 
}>oi'> of s-iiovtinu-dog-, (hy which I me.iu 
and pointer^.) as to make them 
jK ifoMU the <iutie■^ of a well broke pldeg- 
I’latie ivtrn M'r. The iii‘'tmelne pow.-r 
m-iv iiieiciuie an]M'ai greater in one than 
the othei ; but liom the .(iiici, ea*>y tem- 
per ol the rvtrteu-r, ii I'l much less ddli- 
•iilt TO del clop an 1 make n-e of Ins in- 
stinct in that iMitienhir way: while the 
-eller and pointer, owing to llieir more 
'll jne life and Iniiiting ])ropen.e.iu\'-, may 
often pas.-, uiuiutieed, e\eii hy their ni.i'- 
tei--, Lliouuh every time tliey are in the 
aeld displ i}ing as much tact Uh the most 
eautious rclutMcr. 'I’lieir sagacity is 
never thouglit ot ; and tin* only |^rai^o 
they get lli-it they aro ‘ excellent 
dog*-;’ wliioh mean^</o^^ llo'y f ml jiktU’/ 

')/ tiiiniii. 

'riierc V' another reason why sport- 
ing-dogs apiiear more di'ficieiit hi sense 
tliaii some otluT''. and tli.tt is tlieir mode 
of life. Confined always in the kennel 
unless when sc* king game, all Iheir pow- 
ers are employed to this end. There 
are, ln*wmver, abundant ]>root.s tUat,w’heii 
made companions, anvl suffered to occupy 
a place upon the hearth-rug, they are 
4'apable of the same attachment, and 


would equal In sag.acity the miich-l.auded 
dogs of St llernard. Indeed, tJie usual 
mode of imprisoning sporting-dogs is so 
great a disadvantage, that 1 have seen 
some, w'lth e.v«mllfiit noses, and every re- 
quisite for the moor.s, grow sulky, and 
refu.‘'e to hunt with their usual freeness, 
niile.-^ left iu a great measure to ihem- 
holves. Till'', I know, arose partly from 
a want of qiroper management, and not 
keeping the nieilmm hetween encourag- 
ing kiinlne--^! and minted correcliou ; for 
too much leiiitv is inurlv as iejurions to 
a dog as over-.severity : sulkiness will 
often be the effect iu ihe one case, .-hy- 
iif'^s in the other. Still, if the dog were 
allowed to be the companion of his ma-,- 
ter, he would both acquire seiiic and 
tact ill liaJf the time, and w'onM not give 
lialf the trouble ritlicr by sliyiie'-’s or ‘-ul- 
kiness ; wliereas it W'ill geneially he 
found that a kennel dog is iong pa't his 
best before he evcids in that sagacity on 
tlie moor whi»‘h so greatly assists him in 
finding game.” 

hi short, th(‘ dog who knows liis 
innstcr, and is familiar w ith his wa vs, 
W'ill ahvays do his work moro satis- 
factorily than the poor beast who has 
passed the. greater number of his 
days in the monotony of the kennel, 
and who never has had the advantage 
of being introduced to liumau society. 

We have not. ]io\v(!ver, adverted 
to the points raised b}' Mr Cohpdioun 
as to taking the moors early. There 
can be no doubt that Ii'* i.'> right, in 
the a«ivicc wliicli he tenders to young 
isjiortsmen. Karly-rising ue belio\e, 
to be a \iri!!«‘, though one whieli w'o 
do not practisi* w’ith snllicient oxycti- 
tude ; and we have lieard it .“itated, 
on credible, anlbority, that nature, 
looks lo\ely al simri-e. lint for all 
that, tliere \< no occasion whatever 
for aw'akening the echoes by a pre- 
mature discharge of musketry, (ironse. 
must breakfast like other living 
creatures, and it is but fair to allow 
them, on this the day of their annual 
massacre, the ]>ri\ilegc of a matutinal 
picking. A.S to your own breakfast, 
w'c ce.rtainly .should not recommend 
yon to ^ic.tual > our.s(‘lf if you were, 
stowing away provisions to la.st you 
tor a couple of days ; but, on tbo 
other hand, go not forth famished. 
Mr Colqidioun recommends you to 
forego the companionship of a flask. 
\Ve dissent. It the weather is boil- 
ing, and if you arc not accustomed to 
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violent excrciKC, j’ou mast necessarily 
drink something ; and the safest 
beverage is water slightly tinctured 
with spirits. Beer blows you up, 
and porter makes you sleepy. Cold 
tea is trash. Of course you will take 
care not to increase j^our hereditary 
thirst by cramming yourself at 
luncheon with ham, or any of those 
high- spiced delicacies which Italian 
warehousemen especially recommend 
for the moors. Eat anchovies, and 
in a quarter of an hour after you 
have resumed your beat, yon will 
find that you had better liavc tasted 
of the apples of the Dead Sea. And 
here we shall remark that the proceed- 
ings of the previous evening have 
often much to do with these distress- 
ing symptoms of thirst. Of all days 
in the year wc regard the eleventh 
of August as that which should be 
most soberly observed ; and avc 
earnestly counsel our young friends, 
if they have any regard for their own 
comfort, to resist on that evening the 
most pressing hospitality which may 
be offered them by a seasoned Thane. 
Besides this, young sportsmen arc 
commonly nervous enough on Iheir 
first field-day, without doing anj'- 
thing additional to make their hand 
unsteady; and it is well-known to 
authorities, that, whereas the man wdio 
begins by shooting w’cll in the morn- 
ing commonly continues to do so 
throughout the day, the uufortuiiato 
lad who signalises himself by a series 
of misses at the commencement very 
rarely regains coolness enough to 
enable him to do any execution, 
lie becomes flurried and anxious, 
takes no deliberate aim, fires at any 
kind of distance, and, not unfre- 
qucntly, puts the life of Tonto into 
jeopardy extreme. 

Black-cock shooting is a much 
tamer sport than that afforded by the 
quest of the grouse. Nevertheless, 
as an old cock is a handsome bird 
to look at, and withal heavy, though 
ho makes but an iudiffcreiit addition 
to the table, the young sportsman is 
usually desirous to bring him to bag. 
On this subject wc have a word or two 
to say. Great care should be taken 
not to disturb the young broods before 
the twentieth of August — indeed, in 
our opinion, thq twentieth of August 
is quite early enough to begin. The 


places where black game hatch, and 
in which the young broods continue 
until they arc well grown, are quite 
distinct from those frequented by the 
grouse. You may exi)cct to find the 
former in tracts of rushy ground, in 
little glens where the fern grows abun- 
dantly, or in low brushwood ; wliorcavS 
the latter arc alwaj’^s to be sought for 
among the heather. Young black 
game lie so close that it is sometimes 
eas 3 ' lo them 'with the hand 
just under the nose of the ])ointcr — 
indeed the pointer is often tempted 
to break rules, and make a grab at 
the living simpleton wdio will not 
flatter up. At tlio commencement 
of the sefison it is always best to 
keep the higher ground, so that the 
dogs may not interfere with the black 
in their quest for the red game ; and 
afterwards, in every case whore tlio 
birds are not fully groun, we su))- 
plicatc for mercy for tlic maternal 
grey ben. Indeed, the sportsman 
will find it to his advantage to give 
her a reprieve ; for young l)lack game 
are very helpless creatures, and, if 
deprived of their mother’s superiiircn- 
dcncc before they are w'Cll fledged, 
arc apt to fall victims to some of their 
natural enemies, who arc perpetually on 
the prowd. As for the old cocks, dow a 
with them wdienevcr you can. They 
arc quite able to look after them- 
selves, arc cxccediiigl}" w\ary, and, if 
yon happen to find them in the 
bracken or bruslnvood, will afford 
you a charming right and left. To- 
wards the close of the season, stalk- 
ing black-cock is a vciy exciting 
.spoj't. It requires great caution and 
skill — for our sable acquaintances 
arc knowing strategists, and always 
appoint a sentinel. ^Iriviiig black- 
cock is another method which we 
have practised with considerable 
success, both in Argyllshire and on 
the Border, where this species of 
game especially abounds; and we 
can answer for the excellence of the 
sport. These remarks apply to the 
circumventing of the old birds— the 
pursuit of young black game is very 
tame work. They always rise wdthin 
easy distance, and fly so steadily that 
the merest tjTO can bring them 
dowm; whereas the aciitcr grouse, 
after he has been onco or twdee dis- 
turbed, seems to form a very accurate 
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estimate of the nature and purposes 
of a gun, and endeavours to get out of 
your way witliout cultivating a nearer 
acquaintance. 

We arc bound to confess that we 
never shot a ptarmigan ; and, judging 
from ]Mr Colquhoun’s account of two 
expeditions winch lie made in search 
of that Alpine bird, we have little in- 
clination to follow his example. The 
ptarmigan, or white grouse, is only 
found near the summits of the loftiest 
mountains in Scotland ; and, when 
roused, he has a playful hal)it of cross- 
ing IVoiii one peal; to another, so that, 
if you wish to follow him up, you 
must ascend a second J ungfrau. Is’ ow, 
we have no itlea of this kind of eleva- 
tion ; fur one nould re<|uire to be a 
sort of Oiaiit of llie Il irtz, able to 
stride from inuuutaiii to 7nountaIn, in 
ordi‘r to pursue such erratic game. 
Alpine hares are more, to the purpo.se; 
and as W(; believe I'higli.''li sportsnnm 
are not well ae((uainted with the hahits 
of this animal, which, of late yeans, 
ha.s been greatly on the incr(‘aso in 
some districts ol Scotland, >\e may 
perhaps transciibe with ad\aiitage 
the remarks of Air Cohpilioun. 

*' Th-' white liarc inhuhit ' many of our 
mount, .M1J4. It Is not oniifiiied, hko the 
pte.rmigiin, to tiio tops of the hlghc•^t :iud 
most iuacee-./ible, hut, ou the contrary, is 
often met with ou grouse shooting rangc.s, 
whero there are few crag^ or rocks to 1*0 
^e('^ 1 h.i>e !'ie«]iieijtly ^iTot it on flats, 

helwoen the hilli, A\heiv it, liad mrule its 
foriri like the eommon liare ; and, tliongli 
I have iiioi’'' often moved it, in rocky 
ph'co.j --\\licre it Minu liiuet, has its seat a 
» oii''i.h'ralile way under a utoiie — L ilo 
not think li e\<*r hurr.n^.s among them, 
.IS some .suppo.M' ; for, allliough hard 
pressed, I hax; never ^ecu it attempt to 
s'heltei itself, like a rahbit, in that Avay. 
Indeed llu re would be little oeeasion for 
tlii«, as its .peed is scareely iuf'ii'or to 
the hares of the wooil or plain, and it 
e\ idemly posscirse.s more ciinnhig. When 
lirs-t staitcd, insteaii of rniining heedlessly 
forward, it make-) a feiv corky bounds, 
then .stops to le ton, moving its ear.s about; 
and, if the danger is urgent, dart.i olf at 
fill si>eod, aln.iAsniili the .settled pur- 
po.se of reaching ..onic high hill or cr.aggy 
r.iMiie. If not pre.s-etl, It .‘'])iings along 
as if for aniii.soment; but takes earc ncAcr 
to give its enemy an advantage by 
loitering. 

I put up one on the Idth March IS Jd, 
when in.-pcc.ting the licatlicr-burning on 
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my moor, at Lcny in rerthshirc, which 
(contrary to their usual practice) kept 
watching, and allowed me several times 
to come within a hundred yards. I was 
at first surprised, but the explanation 
soon occurred to me that it had young 
ones in the heather, t had thus a good 
opportunity of noticing the commence- 
ment of its change of colour. The head 
was quite grey, and the hack nearly so; 
which parts are the last to lose, as Avell 
as the lir,bt to x»ut on, the .summer dress. 

I shot one nearly in the same stage, ou 
the 2‘2d >i*)vemb{.r IRofh The only dif- 
ference Avas that the whole coat of the 
former a pp'Mrod les.s pure, 'riiis is easily 
accounted for, as in winter the creature^ 
though recovering a fresh accession of 
hair, lo-'cs none of the old, wliicli also 
hecoinos Avhite; Avhercas in .spring it casts 
it all, like other animals. 'I’hus, by ri 
merciful proiision, its aa inter covering is 
doubly thick ; Avhile, at the same time, 
In'iiig the colour of snoAV, (avIIIi which our 
hills are generally Avhitened at that time 
of year,) it can more ea.sily elude its 
iinmerou.s foo.s. 1'he same rcmaik api*lic,) 
to the ptarmigan. 

“ During a mild w'lnter, AAdicn the ground 
is free from suoav, the Avhito hare invari- 
ably choosc.s the tliickcst patch of heather 
it can find, as if iiAvare of its conspicuous 
aiApearauco ; and to beat all the bushy 
infts ou the side and at the foot of rocky 
liills at >nch a time affords tlie best chance 
of a shot. The purity or dingiuess of it.3 
coluur is a true criterion of the beverity 
or mildness of the >.casnn. If the winter 
open, T haAx always remarked tliat the 
hack and loAvor pari of tlic ear^ retain a 
.^hade of the fiAvn-culour; if, <*n the con 
trary, llun-e i.s much fro!?t and suoav, the 
Avholo tur of the hare is Aery bright and 
Mhcry, AAith scarcely a tint of broAvii. 
Will'll startoil from it.s form, I liave con- 
stantly ob'.erAcd that it never roluriis, 
cAuliiitly kiiOAviiig that it.s refuge lias 
Leeii discovered. It will sometimes bur- 
roAV in the .‘’.now, in order to scr.ape for 
food and avoid tlm cold wind, as well as 
fur .-cenrity. Tlie^c burrows arc not 
easily di.soovei’cd by an unaccustomed 
eye; the hare runs round the place scag- 
ral times, Avhich completely puzzles an 
observer, and tln-u niake.'i a bound over, 
AVitliout leaving any footmark to detoet 
liei roll eat. It is liollowed out, like a 
mine, by the hare's '•craping and breath, 
and the herbage beneath nibbled bare. 

When dee^-^talking in tllenartney 
la^t autumn, I was quite ania/.cd at the 
muliitiulc of Alpiiio hares. They kept 
sstartiiig up ou all sides— some as light- 
coloured as rabbits, and ^others so dark as 
to resemble little moving pieces of granite. 
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I could only arcount for their nnm- 
her-^ from the iihmidaiicc of fine green 
food, and llie ahsonce of hhecp; wliieli 
nro :i‘? niueh avoided by hares as by deer, 
from tlieir dirtiiig tlie ground with thoir 
tany fleeees. 

An eye-witness, on w'hom I can de- 
ponil, gave me a curious a«*eount of tlie 
tactics of a hill-hare, W'hii'h completely 
liaiiled the tyrant of the rocks. Ihiss, as 
is her wont wlien chased by an eagle, 
Mieltcred herself under a stone. The 
eagle took post at a little di.^tanee, and 
w'atdied long, exactly like a cat waiting 
for a mouse. Although her fierce foe 
was out of sight, the hare -.eemed to have 
a ntcsmn'ic knowledge of hi> vicinity, for 
she ne>er wonid move so far from her 
h'ding-place as fo be takeii by surpri'e. 
.Several limes she came out to fee«i, bnt 
the moment the eagle rose she was -ate 
again. At last her pursuer got tired, 
and flew avvay. Tlie white hare has 
alwayr. a refuge of this kind whore eagles 
haunt.’’ 

AVg niiiy tidd tliut tlio Alpine hare 
is now most abiitHlant in some dis- 
tricts of Vcrtlishin*, tnid that it i.s 
etibily shot, by the sportsman taking 
post at the outlet of one of the large 
enclosures of bill jia^turo, while the 
ground within is beat. This, of 
is iugloricuts shooting ; but 
fellows w’ho are not uj) to the ready 
use of firearms like it ; ami w^e should 
be inelined to bet that even Mr John 
Uright w'ould, once out of twenty-five 
trials, contrive' to liit a hare. We. 
.diall not ra.shly pnulicate the like 
of his friend lAIr AVelford, unless 
the hares were taken sitting: and, 
even in that ca.se, wc have great 
doubts whether the aich-cnemy and 
would-be extirpator of game would 
succeed ; for we have an idv^a that he 
ontertain.s a vague notion tbit the 
recoil of a fowling-piece is something 
absolutely terrilic. 

I5y the way, what lia.s become of 
AVidford? Itf is now several years 
since we had occasion to notice bis 
work on the game laws willi marked 
amenity: but, since tlum, we lune 
Jo-t .sight of that I^leiad. U it po.s- 
sible that he can have been convert etl 
to our view’h, in consequence, of bis 
having been gi'acioubl> permitted by 
the member lor the West Riding to 
sport over his extensive estates? 
We hope so, and do not desiuiir to 
see liiin er^ long upon the mountains 
with a philabcg girt round his loins. 


Having begun such a entsade again.st 
the jme naturif'^ he ought to consum- 
mate it w ith his owoi liand. Theseus 
was supposed to have rid the Pelo- 
ponnesus of ravening boasts— why 
should not Welford exterminate tlie 
objects of his wrath, and put an end 
lo the ornithology of Groat Britain ? 

So long a.s moor and loch remain — 
an<l it will be a considerable lime 
befotv the one i.s thoroughly reclaimeil, 
and the other ihoronglily drained, in 
ScotKiiid - there is little probaliility 
that any' of the animals native to our 
country wiU utterly pcii.sli before tin* 
exertions of the Alaiicliester gentry. 
Indeed it is worth wliilc remarking 
that modern improveniont, by replac- 
ing the woods, has again brought back 
to distriiAs the game which for cen- 
luri4‘s had disappeared. Within our 
recollection, a roe-deer had never lieiMi 
seen by a living man souib of h’orth ; 
now they are not uncommon wiildn 
twelve miles of Edinbnrgli, and pro- 
bably will soon .‘pread lo the Bonier, 
:iud beyond it. 'riie roe is nogii'Ul 
delicacy for the table— tliougli the 
Germans think otherwise, and dress 
it with eonsidt'rable skill— nor might 
it satisfy the reciuirements of an alder- 
manic appetile ; but iiu om> who has 
seen tho.se elegant creatures bounding 
through a Highland woorl, or stealing 
out at evening to feed bey'ond the. 
coppice, can deny tfic charm wdiieli 
they add to the beauties of our north- 
eiii lundscape. Wc fairly conless 
that wc never, even in the. heyday 
and exeiti'iiient of our youth, have 
shot a roe witliout expraieiieing a 
pang of regret. But roes, according 
to the views of Welford, inu-t not be 
allowed to multipiv iinlefinilelv' ; and 
tlien.fore w'C have cndeasouied at 
times, when tiiev became too lliiek, 
and would pcrscvi-re in barking the 
trec.s, 10 do our duty'. Wc shall not 
extract anything Irom ^Ir Cohiuhomrs 
chapter upon roe-liuntiug, which we. 
recommend to the altciition of tho.-e 
wlio may shortly have occasion to try 
that sport ; but wc cannot jiass ovm- 
a little ITigiiland picture in which the 
roc i.s a prominent figure. 

“ Day was just breaking when 1 ero^^seil 
the river Tnlla, on my way to I'oter 
Robertson’s cottage. He was standing 
before hi.s door, eoiisoliiig hiin.self for Ins 
early start by a pipe of very struiig 
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lubacco. Tlic '.novnin;:; w:is all wo ooulil 
wi-^li - - calni, groy, aii'l unM. A-^ we 
till* banks ol’ tlio Inoh, roo-(U*er 
w'uro (jnietly (•roppin;!^ tin* j;roous\variJ, 
whn-h >-I()j)oil to tlio WMt r*'. O'l'jfo, ainl 
no.v iiini tlioii a lino bu»-k wo.iM raise lii-i 
li M'l, and loul: lislk'ssly oV(*r br. -liouldri, 
as if wonderinj^ what business we had to 
ho so early astir. The hlackooek, snr- 
roiindod by his hon-, W'as oroonln;; h's 
antios on tlic tops of the knolls, and w.as 
ansueivd Iiy tiio vodooek, with many a 
Jiorn but eooentrio oall, from the more 
intaiii hoii^hls'. A nrilo hen-hairier 
v'js Ihttini' s!r‘aU]iilv above the lioather, 
eekin^f his hreiktast where it eonhj 
ei il\ he found, with small ehanoe of 
hniiian comp-iny at his inorniiig men]. 
Now and ihon an Alpine hare would 
■Milter !,i/il\ awav, or rai e h« i^idf iiimu 
her hind'le^s to listen, niovinu; aboiii hei 
'n-tniMtive e ii 

A ]mrl»M t nml mtwi, oppphic Hi;--!!, 
kind |.ii‘(iire. 

'ro Ihe nainr.iUst, Ih-* most pii/ydinii* 
il all mu'sri‘'ii' is tn cleliiii’ aeoiirately 
tin* (iniils bet ween iii-iinet aiidrcason^ 
is ilio lei 111- are (‘oinei.tiilv midersiood, 
SVe have loftjr a,i:o up I In at- 

ci'jiip in absolnlo despair. 'iVd.i'. tor 
.'\.iin])ie, the ease of the ru'ilvs. I'liO}' 
Ml dWliii|.pns'i Snaday froia the te^l 
id’ (lie Nveek Ms aeeuratidy as any jin*, 
v‘i nt<a\ and .ue jieifiH'iiv aware tliat. 
Ml (hat day, no j^nii will he levelled 
d them. Ynn may make demon - 
nr.illoris wltli a s(iek if yni ph 'i''*, 
out 111'* rooks will md J!y away. 
Tlie^v inonlv rolort wiih .i e.iw" of 
attor .s( ,,rn. lint on Mond ly morning' 
,lie, Ia>rd of Ko(dx\vo<>d i.s a cliau^ed 
lu-in;-;. lie wd! not on any aeeoiiiil 
.. t %<iii wi'liln a liMiidicd yards of 
'iim : and e\eessi\el} aeuu* i.s lie, 
v'laf yen wonld alnionf swear he 
wills (he powder in ' our poiki-t. 
So 1 ’ il i\illi (he. roes. Wlien wan- 
xieiinu nnarmed tliroiiLdi a 1 li^^hlaiid 
wo.^d, 'SOU are almost eertain (o fill 
ill with several of these boantifui 
vrenturos, wdio rej^ard you ahnosi 
w'ilhont .il inn, and j^dide rlowlvinto 
I he shaw. dluy know quite w ell 
iliat yon are not tliere with any miir- 
lero'is design, and lliey neither tear 
nor avoid you. Not .so if yon earry 
'V "un. ill tliat ca,sc, yon may look 
long enongli about yon I'clore you 
wdll deserv the 'svliite spot, wdiicfi is 
the distinguialiing mark of the roc- 
<lecr. They whom ydii seek are 


lying close in the braeken.s, perhaps 
but a very few yanks from you, but 
the}' will not stir till you are gone. 

iJeiiting for roe i.-- stujiid w ork. We 
do not sec the fun of standing for 
half the day in a p.ass wjiiting foi- a 
chance shot, with no otIiCM’ r<*galo- 
meiil for tlie ear th in the lioarvc 
braying, of the beaters, and their 
i‘veila.sting shouts of ‘‘Slioo!" A 
nmcli better nndlmd is iluil of stirring 
the ro" with a toxhomid, when h..; 
glides Ironi thiidvct to thicket, in ad- 
vance of his jmrsnor, w'hos.c clear 
mde indic.ates his ayiproacli, and giv'-s 
you siiHicieMt u irniiig. i»ut cnutq'h 
on tliis Jiead. 

Wc have already, in former arliel. s, 
wiiile noiewing the w'orks of i^Ir Si 
.Jolin and the Simnt.'^, liad mi'a^i'in 
to enter prett\ fully into the subJi-cL 
of di (‘I'-stalking. Therefore we sliall 
not again go over tliat ground, al- 
though tempted to do ,10 by Mr C'ol- 
qifhoim’.s mlmirilde '‘liapier devoted 
to that noble -port, in w hkh be la\3 
down, w'ith gt<Mi perspicuity, all tlio 
.rule'i w hii h ought to be ob.serv ed by tbo 
.stalki'T. 'lo '5'itdi of oiir readri's a.s 
aspire to lia\ e their e\])loits chronieied 
in the oolumn." ul the /nr/z/OMS 
/ ’»ozr/ir, (rlie best sporting regi''li*r 
ill .Scotland,) we r^ejinmeiKl Mr Col- 
quhoun's. bovik, advising tlierri ro 
study il well beliire they \enturc 
loitli into the mount. iii>'. It. i.'^tinc 
tliat no Iheoiy c.iii snpplv the lack of 
piaelice, sidl, deer-stalking i.s emi- 
nently an aiL; and llii*ie are di>liin.t 
riile'J fv»r following it, w'idch mu'-it not 
be di«reg.ii'd«‘d. Mr ( lolqiilioiin is 
more cmicisi* than aiiv loriner writer, 
and w'c |)ivfcr liiiii, a.i a guide, to Mi 
.Si’lnpe. 

fhere is very eiinoiis ch.ipter ib - 
\ot“d to tlie eha>c of thi* w'dd gn.il, 
which may inov be con''ideri'il among 
the /mz- trifnnf of Scotland. 'J’licy 
exist, ill .'-oine of the isiand.s of Loi h 
Lomo’id, and, if we mistake, not, on 
the hllks of Ib.i, s-^liire, iie.ir laieh 
Luii-hart. Some, \e.ii-. ago, there 
were .^e'veral wild goals on tlio tre- 
iiiendous precifiiees at iho mitranee of 
tlie i>ay of t'roinailN ; but they were 
as.sai!od in tlieir fastnesses Imili from 
.^ea and laud, and, for aught wo 
know', may have, been exterminated. 
M'c beg, bow'cvcr, To e.iution our 
English friends against nring at every 
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goat they may chanco to fall in with 
in their rambles among the hills. In 
many parts of the Highlands goats 
arc kept as stock — indeed, it is pro- 
bable that the kind new considered 
as wild Avere originally stragglers 
from some flock. In the course of 
two or three generations they have 
lost all trace of a domestic character, 
and can neither be claimed nor re- 
claimed. But it is not safe for sports- 
men to exercise their judgment upon 
this point, without distinct local in- 
formation, lest, perchance, they should 
liappen to smite down an appropriated 
Hilly in his pride. Wc have known 
seme awkward mistakes occuriing 
with regard to ge(‘se, who had some- 
what imprudently exhibited them- 
selves on the bosom of a mountain 
tarn. 

Wc cannot read the chapter en- 
titled “ Crap na-Gower,” containing 
ail account of an extcruiinatiiig w ar- 
fare against the goats on one of the 
lajcli Lomond islands, without wish- 
ing that tliey had been allowed to 
reiiiaiu, at whatever injury to tliQ 
trees. Mr Cohjulioun, who always 
wiites as a humane geulleman ought 
to do, virtually admits that ho does 
iiol plume himself on the ‘^hare wdiich 
he took in that crusade; and there is 
something very melancholy in the 
])icture which he draws of the dcutli- 
sceiie of the last Billy. ^Ve can fully 
understand the feeling which prompts 
men of an exceedingly lender and 
sensitive disposition to abstain from 
lield sports altogether, 'fhe idea of 
giving pain to any living creaturvi is 
to them intolerable ; and w'e believe 
ihero arc few sportsmen wdio have 
not in their own minds cxjierienced 
nccasloiial misgivings. Abhorring, as 
w'c do, all manner of cruelty, it does 
seem at first sight strange and unna- 
tural, that a jiersoii feeling thus, 
should seek amuscinent or rccrealiou 
ill depriving living creatures of their 
existence. But we .altogether deny 
that there is any ferocity in the cliacc. 
’Wo arc led to it by a natural instinct, 
pow'orful in the savage, but wliich 
civilisation has no pow'er to obliterate; 
and that instinct w'as doubtless given 
to ns, as were the brute creation to 
man, for wd-e and useful purposes. 
Those w ho ar^uc that there is inhu- 
manity in flcKl sports, seldom reflect 


on their owm inconsistency. Either 
they must maintain — which none of 
them do — that wild animals should bo 
allowed to multiply indefinitely, in 
w hich case foxes, foumarts, and stoats, 
would share in the general amnest}', 
not to mention such an increase in 
the number of hares as would annihi- 
late agricnltiirc; or they mubt, as 
some of them certainly do, assert 
llicir right to cut olf a branch of 
creation from the earth. 'I'be argu- 
ment for field-sports lies midw'ny be- 
tween unrestricted mnltiplieity and 
total extermination. Now% surely it 
is better lliat a grouse should have, its 
lease of life and enjoyment, and aftcr- 
w\ards be sw’iftly shot down for the 
use. of man, than that there should be 
no grouse at all. Your modern advo- 
cate for total clearance i^, in fact, as 
gross a barbarian as tbe brnle who 
deliberately sets his foot upon a nest 
of eggs, for the avowed iiiiqioso of 
preventing so much de\elopiiieiit of 
animal existence. He is, in heart at 
least, a cijick-murdercr. He opiio.'^cij 
himself to the economy of creation ; 
and w’ould, on his ow'ii re-ponsibilUy, 
make a new' arrangeiiieut of the 
/oology of the globe, on principles 
entirely liis own. 

It w^ouhl be a groat relief to ns it 
those Homci’id.T, wdio have been 
.screaming satirical panegyrics on 
^lacw'lieedle beneath onr window, for 
the last hour or two, w'oiild witlnlraw 
themselves and their minstrelsy. 
Such canorous vagabonds do a great 
deal (»f miscliief. The satbitied in- 
dividual, who is, in reality, a very 
poor creature, suddenly finds himself 
swelled into importance, by being 
channted iroiiicary in the streets; 
and is apt to imbibe the notion tliat 
he is, after all, a fit and proper per- 
son to be returned to I’arlianient. 
So far as we have been able to gather 
the meaning of the. words, these 
etlhsions seem to be couched in the 
veriest doggrel ; but, for all that, 
they arc emanations from the popular 
mind , sy m ptoma t ic of the com in g resu It 
of the poll, and we so receive them. 
Agaiii.st Macwhcedlc we are ready to 
lay any manner of odds, for no min- 
strel’s' throat, as yet, has vibrated 
decidedly in his praise. AVc hope, 
liowcvcr, that the shilling, which 
we willingly tender, may procure us 
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iiniimnity, for an hour or two, from 
thid hideous iiTuptioii of song. 

llitlicrtowc have adverted mainly, 
for tlio benefit of those who arc 
nntried in tlic ways of the Moor ami 
tlie Loeh, to the eailier sports of the 
season ; because we arc in favour of 
what Dandio Dinmont termed a 
“ regular entering," and have no idea 
of dispensing with principles at tlie 
coinniencemciit of the sportsman’s 
career. Old liands know peifectly 
well what is before them. Such a 
work as this, which wc are reviewing, 
may possibly confirm some of their 
theories, or it may reveal to them the 
eaii-c~cs])ccially in winter sliooting 
— of some errors into which they may 
have inadvertently fallen from too 
slight notice of the liabils niid jutcu- 
liar sensitiNencss of their game. Mr 
Colquhontrs obacr\ aliens on this point 
arc peculiarly valiialdo ; for, dwelling 
on the biinks of one of the m<Kt beau- 
tiful of our Scottish lochs, he has had 
ample opportunity to study the move- 
ment.s of the aquatic birds w’hich 
congregate there in the winter sea- 
son. d’he reader must not expect to 
find such narratives of wholesale 
slaughter among ducks and widgeon 
as embellish the pages of Colonel 
ilawkcr. Piint-shooting is limited 
to the sea-shores and harbours ; and 
w'c can readily conceiv(‘< it to be an 
oxeiiiug occui)ation for those, who arc 
hardy enough to take the mud at 
luiilnight, regardle.ss of the .state of 
the thennonuder. Ilut duck-shoot- 
ing, oil a Highland loch, partakes 
more of tlio nature of stalking, find 
calls lorth in an eminent degiee the 
skill and nv^oiirces of the hunter. 

“Having now' equipped onr wihl-fowl 
hhootcr, \vn will again bring him to tlie 
fdnm*. His lir.st object should be to see 
his g.imc witliont being ^coIl hinihclf, 
even if they au; at too groat a, di.stance 
to show signs of alarm. .To elloct this 
he must cri-ep cautiously forw'ard to the 
fii.-3t poiut that will command a \i‘Wv of 
the shore ior .some di.''taucf* ; tlicn, taking 
out his glass, he must reconnoitre it by 
iucliLS, noticing every tuft of grass or 
fitoiK*, to wddcli w’iklfowl asleep often 
bear so clo..e a resemblance, Unit, except 
to a very ipiick eye, as.si.sted by a glah.s, 
the dittcreiice is not perceptible. If the 
loch be w'ell-frequeiited, lie will most 
likely find <li.s<'o>er a flock of divers, 
but must not be in a hurry to pocket his 


glas.s, until he has thoroughly inspected 
the .shore, in case some more desirable 
fowl may be feeding or asleep upon it. 

I w'lll suppose that he sees some objcct.s 
that nmy be wildfowl. Let liim then 
immediately «lirect hL glass to the very 
margin of the locli, to sec if anything is 
mo^ing there. Sliould he find it so, lie 
may conclude that it is a flock <'f either 
ducks, wi«lgcon, or teal ; those first per- 
ceived reading on the .shore, and the others 
feeding at the w'uter’s edge — of course 
not nearly so conspicuous. If there i.s 
no motion at the margin of tlie loch he 
0)11.4 keep his glass fixed, and narrowly 
watch for some time, when, if what 
arre.sted Ids attention bo wildfowl ableop, 
they w'ill, in all probability, betray 
themselves by milling a head or flapping 
a wing. 

lie mu>'t now take one or tw'o large 
mark-, tliat lie will he .sure to know 
again, as close to tlie bird.s as po.-^.sibb* ; 
and also another, about tw'O or thiee 
huinbed yard? immediately above, further 
inl.tiid. Jl.L\iMg done this-, let him take 
a vciy wide eindu and eoiiio round upon 
hi: inland maik. He mu.st now walk 
as if treading upon glass ; the ka- t 
rustle of a hough, or <*rack of a piece of 
rotten w’ood under his feet, may spoil 
all, e.speeially if the weather be calm. 
Having got to about one hundred yards 
from where he supposes the bird.s to be, 
lie W'ill tell liH retriever to lie down ; 
the dog, if w'ell trained, will at once do 
so, ami never move. Ili.s master will 
then crawl forw'ard, until lie gct.s the 
advantage of a bush or tuft of reeds, ami 
then rai.-e his liead by iuohc.s to look 
through it for hi> other marks. IIa\ing 
.seen them, he h.is got an idea wheie the 
birds are, ami will, witli tlio ntnuKst 
caution, ciulravour to eatcli sight of 
ilieiii. I will suppose him fortunate, 
euougli to do so, and tint they arc per- 
fectly uiicoiifcious of his near approach. 
He minst low’er his head in the .'-anic 
cautious manner, and look for some re- 
fuge at a fair disiancc from the hird>, 
tlirough w’hich he may fire the deadly fit- 
ting shut. After creeping .serpent-liko to 
tins, he will again raise Ins head by 
hair-brcadth.s, and, peeping through the 
bug'll or tuft, select the greatc'-t number 
of bird.s in line ; tlien drawing back .t 
little, ill order tliat his gun may be jmt 
clear of the bush for the second barrel, 
after Imving filed the first through it, 
will take siiro aim at Ids schicted vietim.s. 
ISlioiild lie unfortunately not find aii* 
opening to fire through, the only other 
alternative is by almost imperceptible 
degrees to rai.sc Ida gun to the right of 
the bush, and close tS it; but in doing 
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this tlie bir<ls are mufli iiiori^ likoly to 
s-ci* him, ami take wuig. Nover lire 
over tlic a« you are iilino^'t certain 
to be jM'reeiveil wlieiiever von raise your 
head ; n.ore ^^ood shots are lo'^t to an 
eKptHeiu'etl liarid by a rapid Jerk, not 
a huflieient watch tor stru^ri;lcrs‘, 
:i'id o^er-anxu*ty to lire, than in any 
(filler way. Having' succeeded in gettin^j 
i!io sitting shot, the fowl, especially if 
they have not seen from whence it comes, 
will rise perpendicularly in the air, and 
yon arc not unlikely to have a chance of 
knockin;^ down :i couple ino’e with your 
id hi el ; hi ‘ tin 

must select the finest old mallard iiinon«( 
them, or whatever siiits your faney. 
Directly upon hearing; the n-jiort, your 
letrieiir ivill run to your assi.Ktanct', 
and, Ijaviiii,^ secured \onr cripphs, yi.M 
will reload, and, takinir out yoni le- 
coiinoiire apin ; for Ihougli ducks, wid- 
^'I’on, i^c., slionld tly out upon the loch 
at tlie report of your irnii, yet the dner 
irilie, if rhere aio only one or tvio to- 
a-ellier, aie pcilnips more lik'dy to be 
under w'ater than aboic wlnii you fire : 
Ifiit more of tlnnn 1>) and by. 

•• Anotlier iin.niable rule, in erawlii^^ 
upen duck-, o alwa>'<, if possible, to ^et 
to leeward (<f them; for allhouj»h I am 
firmly of opinion that they do not wind 
you like deer, as some suppose, yet their 
heal 11 .; m mo'it acute. 1 have seen in- 
stances of this that \ could ha rely oiher- 
wi>e have credped. One day I ^rot 
within about sixty yards of three diu’ks 
asleep upon the sin to; tlie wind was 
blowing very strong, direct Jrom me to 
them, a tlin k litdgi' fiirmiiig my ambus- 
cade. The ground wa*- (jiiite bare be- 
yond tins hedge, .so 1 W’a.s obliged to 
take the distant shot through it. In 
iiuikmg the attempt, I nulled one of the 
tvvigS' lip went tin* three heads to the 
full .stretch; hut when I had remaiiud 
(pnet for about five mitnile.^', they again 
placed tlieir hills under tlnnr wing''. 
Upon a second trial, the slight noi-'C 
w’us nnforliuiately repeated - again the 


birds vailed their heads; hut this tinn 
they were miieh longer upon the stretch . 
and uecincd more uneasy. Nothing now 
remained hut to try again : my 
eaution, liow'evor, was unav.nling - the 
bird.-, lose like rockets. I never hesitate 
concealing myself to windward of the 
spot where I expect ducks to pitch, feel- 
ing confident that, nnle.ss I move, they 
Will not find me out. 1 have oftm* had 
them swimming w'lthin tw'eiity-li\e yards 
of me, when 1 W'lis w’aitiiig for three or 
four in line, the wind blowing diiect 
fioin me to them, without peicening, hv 
tin 

ejiemy\ vicinity.’' 

iMacwheecllo himself, by all that'- 
in'piuli'iit ! Nny, llu i!, it js full timo 
for us to take our f.irewell of Mr 
(hdijiihouu, aiul luhliTss mirsi-lves to 
our ]ml)lic duty. We shall in^et 
the hououuiblc eandidate, in tli.;' 
.stylo of diploma(‘y wdiicli wa.s im- 
pailed to us by oid Talley raud, ned 
in wbicli, we Hatter ourselveic, Wi' 
liavT no eipial, wirb tin* ex(''‘]niui', 
peihaji^, of the accomplished Dnn- 
j^Iiiinner. That gay individual is, 
doubtlc.ss, at this luonicnt w'ooihg 
some bashful coustituc ucy— w'O trn.si 
with pros])ects of better success than 
attended his last ruheutnro. Wlimi 
the elections are over, wo shall lo^e 
not a inomonl iii hastening to the 
llighlaud.v—there, by glen and riwi, 
loch, Ji.oor, and mountain, to ob- 
literate a!) memory' of the lieal ami 
liuiTy of the huslitigs; and we hope, 
before the. year is over, to hear Imm 
the lips of many of oiir fiieiids, who 
are now' looking forward with niixhdy 
to their first sporting season, an 
aekiiowledgiuent (d‘ the beiielit whirl, 
they have derived from the jiractiral 
les'^ons of our author. Novv, then, 
for an interview' vvitti iho loo insinu- 
ating Maew'lieedlc. 
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WnKN sctMto«5 in some long 
(lioiMiini j»asri solemnly belorc us, 
tlu'U! is sometimes one s<tlitary object, 
oontraoting, ])erlnii)s, the \ien of 
stately cities or the nnircli of a mighty 
liver, that lialts on tin* eye for a 
moment, and tin n glidi's away, leav- 
ing on tin; miml a. strange, comfort- 
less, nndeline(l im}n-<‘ssion. 

Why was the objt'ct tirosenled to 
usV In it sell it stjeme^l comparatively 
in.'-igmlicanl It ma} ha\e. been but 
a bn»ken ndnmn- -a lonely pool with 
a star- beam on its quiet surface — yet 
It awc'^ U'^. ^\ e renieniber it w leu 

jjh.intasnml pic Hn^'s of In ight Damas- 
cus, or of colossal pjiamids—of 
bazaars in Stamboul, or lengthened 
caravans that detile slow' amulst the 
''.imKof Aiabv - have -ated the won- 
ih'ring ga/e. Wliy were we detained 
in the shadowy piauession liy a thing 
that w'onid have been so c(»mmou- 
plaee had it net been hmeV Some 
latent intnest must attach to it. 
Wa*- it tlu'n* that a vision of w'oe had 
lilted th<‘ wild hair of a rrophet V 
tlieie when’ 'some 1 1 agar had stilh‘d 
tile wail ol h«‘r child on hei indig- 
nant breast V ^Vo would fain call 
back llu' ])ageantiy jirocession- tain 
SCO again the solitary thing that 
seemed so lit lie wiu'th the hand of 
tin* ill list --and ask, “ Why art 
thou lieie, and w’hcrctorc dott thoii 
haunt ns V" 

Uise up— rise n]» once more —by 
the bn*ad great llioronghfarc that 
stietches onward and onward to the, 
renioiscless Domlon — Kisenp— rise 
tip — O solitary tree with the green 
leaves on thy bough, and the deep 
rents in thy lieJirt ; and the ravens, 
daik birds of omen and sorrow', tliat 
built their nest amidst the leaves of 
the bongli, and drop with noiseless 
pinnies ih wn through the hollow 
rents of the lieart— or are heard, it 
may be, in the growing shadows of 
tw ilight, calling out to their young 1 

Under the old pollard tree, by the 
side of John Aveners .house, there 


c«»w'cn*d, breathless and listening, 
dohn Aveners ilauglitci Nora. Now, 
when that fatal ncwspjipcr paragra]ih, 
which hod so likr truth, met her eyes, 
she obeyed the first impulse of her 
]>assioi)ate heart — she tore the wed- 
ding ring liom lier linger- slie eri- 
clos4‘d it, with ilic paiagraph itself, 
ill a hdtei to Aiidley — a letter that 
she desigmul to convey scorn and 
uh‘- -ala.s! it expressed only Jealousy 
ami love. Slie could not rest till 
hh(‘ had put tills letter into the iK»t 
with her own hand, addressed to 
Aiullev at l.onl Uansrnere’s. IScarce 
w as it g«me ere slie repented. What 
lia4l sh(* dime? — resigned tile birth- 
right of the child sIk* w'as so soon to 
biing into the world --resigued her 
last liO])e In her lovei’s honour— given 
up her life ot life — and from belict in 
vvhatV— a rei»ort in a nevvcpapei ! 
No, no ; she would go herself to Dans- 
niere , to her father’s home — she could 
contrive to se<* Aiulley before that 
lelter reaehed liD hand. '^I’he thonglit 
was scaicely conceived before obeyed. 
She found a vacant place in a coach 
tliat staiteil from London some horns 
bi'hne liie mail, ami w eiit vvitliin a few 
milesof Lansmere; tliosc last miles she 
travelled on toot. Hxliaiistcd — faint • 
iiig — she gamed at last the sight 
of home, and there halted, for in 
the little garden in front she saw 
her parents seated. She heard the 
miiimur of their voices, and sud- 
denly she remembered licr altered 
shape, lier terrible secret. How 
answer tlie question, “Daughter, 
where and who is tliy’^ husband V” 
Her heart failed her; she crept under 
tlie old pollard tree, to gather up 
re.solve, to waicli and to listen. She 
saw the rigid iiice of the thrifty pru- 
dent mother, with the deep lines that 
told of the caies of an anxious life, 
and the chafe of excitable temper 
ami warm afiections against the re- 
straint of decorous sanctimony and 
resolute pride. The dear stern face 
never sceaned to liTn* more dear and 
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more stern. She saw the cornel}', 
easy, indolent, «^ood-hinnoiircd father; 
not then the poor, paralytic suirerer, 
who could yet rocoguiso Nora's eyes 
under tlio lids of Leonard, but stal- 
wart and jovial — first bat in the 
Cricket Club, first voice in the Glee 
Society, the. most popular canvasser 
of the Lausincre Constitutional 'rnie 
Jilue Tarty, and the pride and idol of 
the Calvinistieal prim Avife. Never 
from those pinched lips of hers had 
come forth even one. pious rebuke to 
the careless social man. As he sate, 
one hand in his vest, his profile turned 
to the road, the light smoke curling 
playfully up from the pipe, over 
Avhich lips, accustomed to bland smile 
and hcarly laughter, closed as if re- 
luctant to be closed at all, ho Avas 
the very model of the respcidablc re- 
tired trader in easy circumstances, 
and released from the toil of making 
money Avhile life could yet enjoy the 
delight of spending it. 

“ Well, old Avoinan,” said John 
Aveind, “ I mu.'^t be. off piH'^ciitly to 
see to those three shaky voters in Fi.sh 
Lane; they av ill have done their Avork 
soon, and J shall catch ’<*111 at home. 
They do say as how Ave may have an 
opposition ; and I knoAv that old 
Smikes has gone to Loiinon in search 
of a candidate. We can’t have the 
Lansmcrc Constitutional JUues beat 
by a Lonnonor ! Ila, ha, h:i ! ” 

“ Tut you will be home before »Janc 
and her husband iNIark come? IJoav 
CA'cr she could marry a common car- 
penter ! ” 

“Yes,” said John, “he is a car- 
penter ; but he has a A’Ote, and that 
strengthens the family interest. If 
Dick was not gone to Amcrikay, 
there Avould be three on us. But 
Alark is a real good Blue! A Lon- 
noner, indeed ! — a Yellow from T.on- 
11 on beat my Lord and the Blues ! 
ila, ha 1 ” 

“ But, John, this ^Ir Kgerton is a 
Lonnoncr ? ” 

“You don’t understand things, 
talking such nonsense. Air Egerton 
is the Blue candidate, and the Blues 
are the Country Tarly ; therefore hoAv 
can he be a Lonnoner? An uncom- 
mon clever, AA'cll-groAvn, handsome 
young man, eh ! and my young lord’s 
particular friend.” 

Airs Av'cnel sighed. 
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“What are you sighing and ohak- 
iug your head for ? ” 

“ I Avas thinking of our poor, dear, 
dear Nora ! ” 

“God bless her!” cried John, 
heartily. 

There Avas a ru&tle under the boughs 
of the old holloAV- hearted jiollard tree. 

“lla! ha! llarkl I said that 
so loud that I have, startled the 
raA'Cns ! ” 

“ lIoAv he did love her!” said Airs 
Avcnel thoughtfully. “T am sure he 
did ; and no Avonder, for she looks 
every inch a lady; and A\hy sliouhl 
not she be my hul v, after all V ” 

“lie? Who?“ Oh, that foolish 
fancy of yours about my }oung lord? 
A prudent Avoman like you! — stuff! 
I am glad my little beauty is gone to 
Lonnoii, out of harm's AA'ay.” 

“Johii^ — John — John! No harm 
could over come to my Nora. She’s 
too pure and too good, and has too 
proper a pride in her, to 

“ To listen to any young lord.-s, I 
hope,” said John; “though,” ho 
added, after a i)aiise., “ she might Avell 
be a lady too. Aly lord, the young 
one, took me by tiie hand so kindly 
the other day, and said, ‘IlaA'c not 
y(ui heard from hcr~l mean AJi.^s 
AACnel— lately ? ’ .and those bright 
e}cs of Ids were as full of tears as — 
a- 5 — as yours arc now.” 

“ W ell, .folm, Avoll ; go 011.” 

“ That is all. Aly lady catne up, 
and took me aAvay to talk e.bout tliO 
election ; and just as I was going, 
she Avhispered, ‘Don’t let my A^il(I 
boy talk to you about that SAveet girl 
of yours. W’^e must both see that 
she iloo.'. not come to disgrace.’ ‘ Dis- 
grace!’ that Avord made me very 
angry for the monieiil. But my lady 
ha.s sueli a Avay Avitli her, that she 
soon j)ut me right again. Yet, T do 
think Nora must have loA'ed my 
young lord, only she Avas too good to 
show it. WMiat do yon say? ” And 
the father’s voiee was thoughtful. 

“ I hope she’ll never lo\c any man 
till she’s married to him ; it is not 
proper, John,” said Airs Avcnel, some- 
Avhat starchly, though very mildly. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed John, chuck- 
ing Ids prim Avife under the chin, 
“you did not say that to me Avhon I 
stoic your first kiss under that very 
pollard tree — no house near it then ! ” 
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“ Hush, John, liush ! ” and the 
prim wife blushed like a girl. 

“Pooh,” continued John merrily, 
“ 1 don’t see why >ve plain folks 
should pretend to be more saintly 
and prudish-like than our betters. 
There’s that handsome Miss Leslie, 
who is to marry IMr Eger ton — eas}-^ 
enough to sec how much she is in 
love nitli him — could not keep her 
eyes off from him even in church, old 
girl? lln, ha! What the deuce is 
thc’mattcr with the ravens ? " 

“ They’ll be a comely couple, efolin. 
Aud 1 hear tell she has a power (*f 
mono}’. AVhen is the man iage to be 

“ Oh, they say as soon as the elec- 
tion is <j\er. A fine wedding we shall 
have of it ! I dare say my young 
lord nill be bridesman. AVe’ll send 
for oui* little Noia to see the gay 
doings ! " 

Out from the boughs of the old tree 
came the sliriok of a h^t spirit— one 
of those strange appalling sounds of 
hifman agony, which, once heard, are 
luiver forgotten. It is as the wail of 
Hope, when Shk, too, ru>lies forth 
fn)m the coffer of woes, and vanishes 
Into ^ie^\ less space ; — it is the dread 
cry of Ib'a^on parting from clay— and 
of Sold, that would wreneli itself fiom 
life! Kor a moment all ^^as still — 
and then a dull, dumb, heavy fall! 

'File parents gazed on each other, 
speeciiless: tluw srole close to the 
pales, and looked <»\er. Under the 
boughs, at the gnailed roots of the 
oak, they saw — giey and indistinct — 
a probtiatc form. John opened the 
gate, and went round ; the mother 
cre))t to tiie ruadsiile, iiiul there stood 
still. 

“Oh, nife, A\ife!'’ cried John 
Avencil, from under the green boughs, 
“ it Is our child Nora ! Our child — 
our rliihl ! ’’ 

Aud, as he spoke, out from the 
grecu boughs started tlie dark ravens, 
wheeling round aud arouiul, and call- 
ing to their young! 


Aud when they had laid her on the 
bed, Mrs Avcnel nhispored John to 
withdraw for a moment; aud, with 
set lips but trembling hands, began 
to unlace the dress, under the pres- 
sure of w’hich Nora’s heart heaved 
convulsively. And John went out of 
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the room bewildered, and sate liim- 
self dow'ii on the landing-place, and 
wmndered Avliether he was awake or 
sleeping ; and a cold numbness crept 
over one side of liim, and his head 
felt very heavy, with a loud booming 
noise in his cars. Suddenly his w'ife 
stood by Ids side, and said in a ^ cry 
low voice — 

“John, run for Mr ^^orgall — make 
haste. But iniud— -don’t speak to any 
one on the way. Quick, quick ! ” 

“ Is she d}ing? ” 

“ I don’t know'. Why not die be- 
fore?” .said Mrs Avenel between her 
teeth. “But Mr IMorgau is a OL- 
creet, friendly man.” 

“ vV true Blue!” muttered poor 
John, a^ if his mind w'audcrcd ; and 
li'ing with dilliculty, lie .stare«l at 
his W'ife a moment, shook his liead, 
and was gone. 

An hour or two later, a little 
covered taxed-cart sloiiped at Mr 
A vencTs cottage, out of w hicli stepped 
a young man with pale face and 
spare foi m, die<sed in the Sunday suit 
of a rustic craftsman ; then a homely, 
but pleasant, honest face, bent down 
to him smilingly ; and tw'o arms, 
emerging from under covert of a reel 
cloak, extended an infant, which the 
young mail toi'k tenderly. I'he baby 
w as cross and very sickly ; it began 
to ny. 'Fho father hushed, and 
rocked, and tossed it, with the air of 
one to wlnmi such a charge was 
familiar. 

“He’d be good when we get in, 
Maik,” said 4hc }ouug Avoinaii, 
as she extracted IVom the depths (»f 
the carl a large basket eoiitainiiig poul- 
try and liome-madc bread. 

“ Don’t forget the tlow'crs that the 
Scpiirc's gardener gave us,” said^laik 
the Toet. 

Without aid from her Inisbaiid, the 
wife took down basket and nosegay, 
settled her cloak, smoothed her gown, 
and said, “Very odd! — they don’t 
seem to expect u^i, iMark. ILov still 
the house is! Go and knock ; they 
can’t ha’ gone to bed yet.” 

iMaik knocked at the door — no 
aiisw'cr. A light jiasaed rapidly across 
the Avindow's on the upiier floor, but 
still no one came to his summons. 
Mark knocked again. A gentleman 
dressed in clerical coAtumc, now com- 
ing from Lansmere Park, on tliooppo- 
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site side of tlio road, paused at the 
bound of iVIark’f^ second and more 
impatient knock, and said civilly — 

“Are you not the yoiin" foiks my 
friend Ji>hn Avenel told me this 
morning he expected to visit himV ” 

“ Yes, please, ;Mr J)ale,” said Mrs 
Fairlield, dropping hercurtsey. “• You 
remember me ! and this is my dear 
good mail ! ” 

“ AVhat ! jMark the poet?” said 
the curate of Lansmere, with a smile. 

Come to write sijuibs f u- the elec- 
tion V ” 

“ Siiuibs, sir ! ” cried JMark imlig- 
nantly. 

“ Hums wrote squibs," said the 
curate mihilv. 

iMaik made no answer, but again 
knocked at the door. 

This time, a man, \vhos«e face, oven 
seen by the starlight, was mucli 
fb^hed, pre.'^ented himself at tlie 
thicfchold. 

“ Mr Morgan ! ” exclaimed the 
curate, in bein-Nolcnt alarm ; “no 
illness heie, I ho])e V” 

“ Coll I it is } ou, Mr Dale I Come 


in, come in ; T want a word with 
you. Hut who the teuce arc thest* 
people? ” 

“ Sir,” said !Mark, pushing tlirougl. 
the doorw ay, “ my name is Kair- 
liehl, and my wile is Mr Avcnel’s 
daughter ! ” 

“ Oh, Jane — and her baby too ; 
(Jood -cood ! Come in ; but be (luiet, 
can’t \ou? Still, still — still as 
death ! " 

The party entered, the door closed : 
tlie moon rose, and shone ealmly on 
the pale silent hou<e, on tin* hletqiing 
tloweis of the little gaiden, ou ihv' 
old ])ollard W'ith its holh.w core. 'I'l.*- 
horse in the t.ixed-eart do/cd, un- 
heeded; the light 'itill at times Ihtti it 
aero.ss the iippor windows, 'rinsi? 
were the only signs of life, exeiq.L 
when a bat, now' and then aitractid 
by the light that passed acios:- tin 
windows, brushed against the pane-, 
and then, dipping downwards, shiu k 
up against the nose of the sliimbeiin!,, 
hoi^e, and darted inenily after H *' 
m(>th that IbittenMl round the raven i 
nest in the old iiollaul. 


iTi a \\ in. 


All that dav Harley J^’Kstiange 
h.id been more lii.in u-.iially mourntul 
and dejected. Indeed the return to 
scenes associated with Nora’s presoice 
increased tlie gdooin that had setthal 
on his mind since he had lo>t .sight 
and trace of her. Aiidley, in the 
remorseful teudeinCvSik lie felt for his 
injured liiend, had induced l/Es- 
trange towards evening to leave the 
Park, and go into a district some 
miles off, on pretence that he required 
Harley's aid there to canvass certain 
important outvoters ; the change of 
scene might rouse him tVoni his re- 
veries. Harley himself wa.s glad to 
escape from the gue.^ts at Laii.-meic. 
He readily consented to go. He w'ould 
not return that night. The outvoter.s 
lay remote and scattered—he might 
be absent for a day or two. When 
Harley was gone, Egerton himself 
sank into deej) tliought. There w’as 
rumour of some unexpected opposi- 
tion. His partisans were alarmed 
and anxious. It was clear that the 
liansmerc internet, if attacked, was 
weaker than the JCarl would believe ; 


Egerlon might lose his election. I; 
bO, w'hat w^ould become ot him V How 
siqiport his wife, whose, return to liiii. 
he always eomiteil on, and wlmm ii 
would then liecome liim at all ha/.uds 
to aekiiow lodge V 1 1 was that dav that 
ho had spoken to William Ha/.rldcau 
a.s to the family living. “ Pc<i(‘.e, at 
least,” thought the ambitious luau — 
“1 shall have peace.!" And tin 
»Si|nire had promised him the rectory 
it needed ; not without a secret pang, 
for his t'arry was already using In i 
conjugal iiilliience iii favour of her old 
school friend’s hubbainl, Mr Dale ; 
and the Sijiiire thought Audlcy w'Oiih! 
bo. but a poor country parsem, and 
Dale- if he w'ould only grow^ a little 
pliim|»er than liis curacy could iiennit 
iiim to be — w'rmld be a parson in ten 
thousand. Hut while Audley thu.s 
prepared for the worst, he still brought 
liis energies to bear on the more bril- 
liant option ; and sate with his com- 
mittee, looking into canvass- books, 
and discns&ing the characte.rs, poli- 
tics, and local interests of every 
elector, until tlie night w'as wcllnigh 
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{^ono. AMk*!! lio gained liis room, the 
shutters woie unclosed, and lie ^lood 
:i lew nioinents at the A\iiulow gazing 
on the moon. At that si«lit, the 
thought of .Nora, lost and alar, stole 
over him. The man, as we know, 
had in his nature little of romance 
and sentiment. Seldom was it his 
\\ont to gaze upon moon or stars. 
Ihit whenever some vvhispor ol ro- 
mance did soften his haul, 'strong 
iniiui, or whenever moon or stars 
liid (diarm liis gaze from earth, Nora’s 
hriglit mm;o-like face- Nora’s sweet 
loving eves, were seem in moon and 
star beam — iNoraV low' tender \oieo, 
heard in tlie wliisjier of that which 
we call romance, and whivh is hut the 
sound fjf the iii\ sterioiw poetry that 
is ever in tin' aii', couhl wo but iha'gii 
to hear it ! He tinned with a sigh, 
ihidie'-'-f d, llirew himself on hi ■. bed, 
and e\tingui'«l'e<l Ins light l»ut the 
liglu (d‘ the nuMUi Houh! till (lie room. 
It kt'jit him awake lor a little, time; 
he turned his laee bum the calm, 
lieavenlv beam, resi.lulely towawls 
fue iliill blind wall, ‘iiid lell asleep. 
Ami, in the .-leep, he was with Nora ; 
- again in the humbh* liridal-liome. 
Never in his dream-s had she seemed 
to him so di'itimd ami iil»‘-like- lier 
vyes upturned to his — her hands 
ciasped together, and renting on his 
shoulder, as had been her graeelul 
wont - her \(iice mmmiiiing meekly, 
*• lias it, then, been my I'aiill that we 
parted Ibigive, bn give me ! ’’ 

And the shn-ner imagined that he 
answeied, “ Never part from me 
again- -never, never!” and that ho 
bent down to kiss the chaste lips 
that so tenderly sought hi'i own. 
Anil suddenly he heaid a knocking 
sound, a.s of a hammer — icgnlar, but 
.^oft, low, subdued. Did you ever, 
O reader, hear the sound of the 
Iiammer on the lid of a ci'ttin in a 
house of woe, — when the under- 
laker’>. decorous hireling fears that 
the living may hear how be part.s 
tlumi from the dead? SueTi seemed 
the sound to Audley — the dream 
vanished abru]»tly. lie woke, and 
again heard the knock ; it was 
at bis door. He sate ii]> wistfully 
-the moon was gone — it was morn- 
ing, “Who is there?” he cried 
I)eevishl3\ 

A low voice from witliOnt answer- 
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ed, “ Hush, it is I ; dress quick ; let 
me see you.” 

Egerton recognised L.idy Lans- 
mere’s voice. Alarmed and surprifcod, 
he rose, dressed in haste, and went 
to the door. Lady Laiismere was 
standing witliont, extremely jiale. 
She put hi-r linger to her lip and 
beckoned him to follow her. Ife 
obevd uu'chanically. 'I'liey entered 
her dres.sing-room, a few ihiors from 
his own cliambcr, and llie Duuntess 
closed the door. 

'riien laying Inn- slight firm hand 
on his .‘-honld'-r, she Nald in su])pres&ed 
and ]UH'<ionate exi itement- - 

‘‘<)h, Mr ICgerbm, yon must .serve 
me, and at once-- Ilai le> — Harley — 
.>a\c my lfaile>— go to liiiii- ]uevLUt 
his coming back lure— stay with him 
— givi* lip till! election — it but a 

voar ur two lust in voiir life — von 
will h.ive otlier op)MiiTmiilieft — make 
that saciilice to vmir liiiaul. ’ 

“Speak — what the matter? I 
can make no saciilice too gieat lor 
Hailey !” 

“Thanks — I was sure, of it. (lo 
then, 1 say, at once to Harley ; keep 
him aw.iy liom Lanteinere on any 
exenso vou can invent, untij }ou 
can break tlie ■sad newslo liim — gen- 
ily, gently. (>h, how' will he bear it 
— how recovci the shock ? M v boy, 
HIT boy 1" 

‘‘ Calm V ourself ' Kxjilain ! Ibeak 
w hat ni ws ?-- recover w liat shock ?” 

“'fVni. — von do not kMovV"“you 
have not heaid. Nera Aveiiei lies 
vondi'r, in Uer lather’cj house — dead — 
dead !” 

Andlev slaggcrcd back, clapjiing 
Ills hand to Ins heart, and then dnqi- 
piiig on hi.s knee as if bowed down by 
the stroke of heav'ui, 

“JMy bride, my wife!” he mutter- 
ed. “ J lend '• it cannot be ! ” 

Lady Laiismere w as so startled at 
this exc.lamatioTi, so stunned by a 
ronfe.'islon wholly unexpected, that 
.<-'ho lemaincd unable to soothe — to ex- 
plain, and utterly iinjvrepared for the 
iierce agony that burst Irora the man 
she had ever seen so digniliod and 
cold — when he sprang to his feet, and 
all the sense of his eternal loss rushed 
upon his heart. 

At length he crushed back his emo- 
tions, and listened yi ap])arent calm, 
and m a silence broken but by quick 
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gasps for breath, to Lady Laiisinere’s 
account. 

One of tlic guests in tlic house, 
a female relation of Lady Lans- 
mere’s, had been taken suddenly ill 
about an hour or two before ; — the 
house had been disturbed, the Coun- 
tess herself aroused, and IMr Morgan 
summoned as the fiiniil}" medical 
practitioner. From him she had 
learned that Kora Avcnel had re- 
turned to her father’s house late on 
the ])revious cveniog ; had been seizetl 
'vvith brain fever, and died in a few 
hours. 

Audley listened, and turned to the 
door, stiil in silence. 

Lady Lansinere caught him by the 
arm — “ 'Where are you gtdng? Ah, 
can I now ask you to &a\e my son 
from the awful news, you yourself the 
suheror? And ^et — yet — > on know 
his haste, his vehemence, if he learn 
that you -were his rival— her husband ; 
you whom he so trusted! What, 
what >vould be the lesult? — I 
tremble!” 

“Tremble not — I do lujt tremble! 
Let me go— I will be back soon— and 
then — (his lips writhed)— we 
will talk of Harley.” 

Fgorton went forth, .'•liimicd ami 
dizzy. Mechanically ho took his way 
across the park to John Avenel’s 
house. He had been forced to enter 
that house, formally, a day or two 
before, in tlic course (if his canvass ; 
and his worldly piidc had received a 
shock when the Jiome, the birth, and 
the manners of his bri<h3’s^)arcnts liad 
been brought before! Idin. He had 
even said to himself, “ And is it the 
child of these persons that J, Audiey 
Egorton, must announce to tlic w'orld 
as w'ife ! ” Kow, if she had been the 
child of a beggar— nay, of a felon — 
tiou'y if he could but recall her to life, 
how small and mean w'ould all tliat 
dreaded Avorld h.'ivc seemed to him ! 
Too late — too late! The dews wutc 
glistening in the sun — tlic birds were 
singing ov(ir head— life waking all 
arounil him — and his ow n heart felt 
like a charnel- house. Kothiug but 
death .and the dead there — nothing ! 
He arrived at the door ; it w as open : 
lie called -, no one answered : he walk- 
ed up the narrow' stairs, undisturbed, 
unseen ; he canic^into the chamber of 
death. At the opposite side of the 


bed was seated John Avencl; but ho 
seemed in a heavy sleep. In fact, 
paralysis had smitten him; but he 
knew it not ; neither did any one. 
Who could heed the strong hearty 
man in such a moment? Not even the 
poor anxious wife I He had been left 
there to guard the house, and w'atcli 
the dead— ail unconscious man ; numb- 
ed, liimsclf, by the invisible icy baud ! 
Audley stole to the bedside ; he lifted 
the coverlid throw ii over the i)alo still 
face. What passed wilhiii him, during 
the iiiimilc he staid there, who shall 
say? l»iit when lie left the room, ami 
slowly descended the stairs, be left 
behind him love and youth, all the 
sweet liopes and joys of the hoiisi'holJ 
human lift! — for ever and ev(‘r I 

lie returniid to J^ady Laiismi'ri*, 
who aw'aited his coming Avilli tlie 
most nervous anxiety. 

“ Now',” said he drily, “ I will go 
to Harley, and I will prevent his re- 
turning hither.” 

“ You have seen the parents. Hood 
heavens! do they know' of }Our mar- 
riage V ” 

“No; to Hailey I must own it 
first. jMcunwhile, silence ! ” 

“Silence!” echoed Lady Laiis- 
mere; and her burning hand rest(!d in 
Audlcy’s, and Audlcy’s hand w a., as 
ice. 

Jn another hour Egcrtoii had left 
the liouse, and before noon he was 
with Harley. 

It is necessary now to explain the 
absence of all the Aveiiol family, ex- 
cept the poor stricken fatlicr. 

Nora had died in giving birth to a 
child — died delirions. In her dcliriuni 
she had sjioken of shame— of disgrace ; 
there was no holy nuptial ring on her 
finger! Through all li(,r grief, the lir.T 
thought of Mrs Avencl was to save 
the good name of her lost daughter — 
the unblemished honour of all the 
living Avenels. No matron, long d(!- 
scended from knights or kings, had 
keener pride in name ami charaet(*r 
than tlic^ioor, punctilious Calvinistic 
trader’s W'ife. “ Sorrow later, honour 
now ! ” With hard dry eyes she 
mused and mused, and made out luir 
plan. Jane Fairfield should lake 
away the infant at once, before the day 
dawned, and nurse it Aviih her own. 
Mark sliould go with her, for Mrs 
Avcnel dreaded the indiscretion of liis 
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wild grief. She would go with them 
licr<elf. part of the way, in order to 
command or reason them into guarded 
silence. But they could not go back 
to Hazeldean with another infant; 
daiio must go where none knew licr ; 
the two infants might pass as twins. 
And Mrs Avenel, though naturally a 
humane, kindly woman, and with a 
mother’s heart to infants, looked with 
almost a glad sternnoss at Jane’s puny 
babe, and thought to herself, “ All 
dilliciilty will be over if there be only 
one! Nora’s child could thus pass 
throughout life for Jane’s 1 ’’ 

Fortunately for the preservation of 
the secret, the A vends kept no ser- 
vant only an occasional drudge, who 
came a. few hours in the day, and 
homo to sleep. Mrs Avenel 
eoidd count on Mr Morgan's silence 
as to the true cause of Nora’s death. 
And, Mr Dale, why .should he reveal 
the dishonour of a family ? That 
ver> da}', or the next at farthest, she 
could induce her husband to ab.sent 
himself lest he .should blab out the 
tale while his sorrow was greater 
than his pride. She alone would 
Ihcu stay in the hou.se of death until 
sljc could fed a.s5ured that all d.-.e were 
liiishcd into priidoiico. Ay, she fdt, 
that with (Inc lUTcautioiis, the mme 
was .btill safe. iVud so she awed and 
hurried Afark and lii.s wife awaj", and 
went with them in the covered cart 
--that h.id the faces of all three — 
leaving for an hour or two the lionse 
and the dead to licr hnshaiul’s diarge, 
V, ith many an admoniiion, to A\hicU 
lie nodded his head, aiul uhich he 
did not hear! Do you think this 
u Oman was unfedihg and inhum.m V 
Had Nora looked from heaven into 
her mother’s heart, Nora uould not 
have thought so. A good name, 
ulicii the burial stone closes ovm* 
dust, is still a po.ssossion upon the 
earth ; on earth it is indeed onr only 
one ! Bettor for our friends to guard 
For ua that treasure than to sit down 
and weep over pcrisliahle daj^ And 
weep— Oh I stern mother, long years 
were left to thee for 'weeping ! No 
tears shed for Nora made such deep 
furrows on the checks as thine did ! 
Yet who ever saw them flow? 

Harley was in great surprise to 
sec Egerton ; more surpri.'^ed when 
Egerton told him that’hc found he 


was to be opposed — that he had no 
chance of success at Lansmere, and 
had, therefore, resolved to retire from 
the contest. He wrote to the Karl to 
that c fleet ; but the Countess knew 
the true cau.se, aud hinted it to tho 
Earl ; so that, as wc savv at the com- 
mencement of this history, Egerton’s 
cause did not stiflcr wlieti Captain 
Da.shmorc appeared in the borough ; 
and, thanks to Air Hazchlcan’s exer- 
tions and oratory, Aiidley came in by 
two votes — the votes of John Avenel 
and Alark Fairfield. though the 
former had been 'removed a little way 
from the town, and by medical ad- 
vice— and though, on other matters, 
tho (lisea^-’L* that had smitten him left 
liim docile as a ehihl— yet ho still 
would lienr how the BIiiC'; went on, 
and would get out of bed to keep his 
word ; and even liis wife said, “ IIo 
D right ; bettr-r die- of it than break 
lii-s promise ! ” 'fhe crowd gave way 
a.s the broken man they had seen a 
few days licforo so jovial and licaltli- 
fnl was hronglit up on a chair lo the 
poll, and said ^^ith his tremnlou.s 
f|uaveriiig voice, “I’m a true Blue — 
131uc for ever ! ” 

Elections are wondrous things ! 
No one wlio has not seen, can guess 
how the. zeal in them triumphs over 
sickness, .<?orrow, the ordinary private 
life of us ! 

There was forwarded to Andie}', 
from J.aiismere Jkuk, Nora’.s last 
letter. The postman had left it there 
an hour or two alter he himself had 
gone. The wedding-ring foil on the 
ground, and rolled under his feet. 
And those burning j)assioiiate re- 
proaches — all that anger of tlic 
wounded dove — they oxidained to 
him the myster} of her return — her 
iiujnst suspicions— the cause of her 
.Mulchm death, which he still ascribed 
to brain fever, brought on by excite- 
ment and fiitigue. For Nora did not 
speak of the child ahont to be born ; 
siie had not rememhered it wlicn she 
wrote, or she would not have written. 
On tho receipt of this lottet:, Egerton 
conld not remain in the dull village 
di-striet — alone, too, with Harley. He 
said, ahruidly, that he must go lo 
London — prevailed on L’Estrangc to 
accompany him ; and there, when ho 
heard from Lady Eaiismore that the 
funeral ^Yas over, he broke to Harley, 
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'NNilh lips as wliite .is tli« doaci, and 
his hand pn-^^i-d to his heart, on 
•\vhieh liis lieredii.uy disease wa^ 
I'nstfMiiiifr ipiiek. and lieree, the dread 
truth lliat A’ora was no more. The 
etFirt nj)on the boy’s health and 
spirit- Mas e\en more crnsldn" than 
Andley eonld anticipate. lie only 
Moke troin ^riel* to fi*el remorse. 

‘‘ For," said the noble Harley, “ had 
it not been for my mad passion — my 
rash pnr.suit — would slu* ever have 
left her safe asylum — ever e\en liave 
left her native town And ( lum - and 
then — the slruj^irle C‘'fwceu her .sense 
(»f duty and h(‘r love to nn* ! 1 >''e it 

all —all ! lint for !ue, .she were liviurf 
Mill ! ” 

Oil, no ' " eried Ftfertou — Ids eon- 
fo.-‘:ion now ru^him,' to lii-^i lip'^-. 

IJelieve mo, she never loved you 
as you think. Xay — nay- -hear me I 
Katlier suppose that she IovimI an- 
other— lied Milli him — was peaiiaps 
married to him, and—’’ 

Hold !” e\elaimed Hailey, with a 
terrible Imrd ol’ pas',i(m - you kill 
iier twice to me, it yon say tlial 1 I 
o*:in still feel that she livct — lives hero, 
ill mv heart — while J dream that she 
loved me - or, at least, thal no oilier 
lip ever kmwv th«' kis- that w as (lenied 
to mine 1 Hut ii you tell mo to douhl 

t/iat : — you — you" 'fhe boy's an- 

f^ui‘'h was t(.o pa-ai lor his frame; he 
fell suddenly" baek into Aiulh-y'.s arms; 
he had broken a blood-vessel. For 
several dfiy.s he tvas in great danger, 
but his eye.s were constantl}’ fixed on 
Audley’s, Avith Avistful, iiuen.-je ga/.e. 

“ 'feU me,” he muttered, at the ri-k 
of rcopciuiig the ruptured Aciiis, and 
of the instant lo.ss of life — “ tell me — 
you did not mean that I Tell me you 
have no cau.^e to think she, loved an- 
other — teas atiother’s 1” 

‘‘Hu.-h, hush — 110 i;ause— none — 
notiP. J meant but to romfort yon, as 
I thought — fool that I Avas — that is 
all !*’ cried the miserable liiend. And 
from that hour Aiidlev gave up the, 
idea of righting liim.self in his oavh 
eyes, and submitted still to be the liv- 
ing lie— he, tlic haughty gentleman 1 
Noav, while Harley Avas still very 
AA'cak and suffering, Mr Dale came to 
London, and called on Egerton. "J’lio 
curate, in ])romising sceresy to jMr 
Avenei, had inado one eondition, that 
it should not be to the positive, injury 
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of Nora’s living son. What if she 
AATre marri(‘d, after all V And Avould 
il not be light, at least, to learn llie 
name of the child’s father V Some day 
he might mu'd a fatlier. Mrs Aveiu 1 
Avas obliged to content herself A^ith 
the.se reservations. IIoAA^ever, she im- 
plored Mr Dale not to make iiifpiiries. 
What good could theyiloV IfjNora 
Ave,re nianicMl, her liusband would 
naturally, of Ids ow'ii accord, deckinj 
himself; if seduecd and forsaken, it 
would bill (li.sgr.iee iier memory (now 
s.u ed from slam) to discoN ertlu* latlKT 
to a child of who^^'O A'ery exUtenee, the 
world as yet knew' nothing. The-e 
argument.'' perplexed the gisal curate 
Dut Jane, F.iirlh'ld liad a sanguiMC 
belief ill her sisti'r’s. innocence; ami .iM 
her suspicions naturally pointed to 
Lord J/F'.traug(‘. So, indeed, per- 
haps, did Mr.> Avenel’.s, though ''he 
ne\x*r owned them. Of the ctjnoLt- 
noss of ilie.''e su'tjiieioiis Mr Dale was 
fully eonvineed ; — the umiig fold’s 
admiration. l/,idy l/.insmcre''^ feais, 
had been too cAident to mie avIio Irnf 
often A kilted at the F.n'k- - Harley's 
abrupt departure just before Nora'-? 
return home- Kgerton’s ‘«uddeii je- 
-'ign.uion of the lim’ongb before even 
<»])|»osiiMm was declared, in iirder ro 
r<'jt>in his friend, the veiy dae of 
Nora’s death — all conlirmed his idea.:) 
that HarlevA\as the betia^er or the 
liusbuud. Perhaps -there might have 
been a .^eeret marriage,--p(»''.dl)Iy 
abroad --since Harley wanned some 
Axars of hi.s majority. He wouhl, at 
least, try to see and to sound Lord 
L’Estraiige. Prevented this iiiter- 
\iew' by Harley’s illne.ss, the c.iirat«‘ 
tvsolA'ed to asceiHiin Iioav tar he could 
penetrate into the my tery by a con- 
versation with lOgertoii. There was 
miieh in the grave repute which the, 
latter had acquired, and Hie .'-iugular 
and ])re-emincnt eharaeter for truth 
and honour with Avliich it Avas aecom- 
panied, that made rlic curate resol\e 
upon this step. Accordingly, he saw 
Egerton, meaning only diplomafically 
fo extract from the ne.Av member lor 
Jiansinere Avliat might beiielit tlie 
family of the voters Aviio had given 
him his majority of tw o. 

IFe began by mentioning, a.s a 
touching fact, how poor John Avcnel, 
bowed down by the los.s of his child, 
and the malady Avhicli had cripplcil 
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his limbs and ojifoebled !ii.s mind, hud 
hi ill ris{‘ii from his bed to keep his 
woj'd. And Aiidley’s emotions .seemed 

10 him .so earnest and genuine, to show 
.sn i^ood a heart, that out by little and 
iillle (aime more ; fii.st, Ids suspicions 
that poor Nora had been betrayed ; 
then l)i.s hopes that there might have 
b'*(‘n private marriage; and as And- 
ioy, with his iron .self-command, 
diowed jnst the proper degree of in- 
terest, and no more, he went on, till 
.\mlley knew that lie liad a chihl ! 

“ Impjin* no fnrtlierl" said the. 
man of tin*, woild. “ li(‘speet Mrs 
Aveners feeling.s and nishes, I cii- 
Irear you ; they are the right oue.s. 
Leave the rest to me,. In my posiiion 
- I mean a'^ a resident of Jamdon -I 
can «|uietl\ and easily ascertain moie 
than von could, and provoke no 
'C-indal ! It I <’oiiid right this -liiis 
--pu<ir — (' »oi (his \()iee tremhled) — 
>'ieht tlie lo>| mother, or the living 
.•iiihl-' '.omier or later ,)oii v, ill h<‘ar 
*ioni me : it not. buiy thi-s seirct 
where it now re'^ls, in a grave vvh.ieli 
''lander li not reaeln it. Ihil the 
v.'hlld--gi\ e me tlm ad<«ress whoiv it 
is to be tbiind'-in case I .succeed in 
linding the father, and touching hi.s 
heai t.” 

Oh. Mr Lgerton, may L not .«ay 
vvluMC you may tiud him- -who hv, 

*; o ' 

Sir I’’ 

*' Do n.>t be ;(ngrv' ; and, after al), 
I •■aiiiiot a'k you to betray any con- 
fuii lice wliif h a friend may havi* 
])lac«‘vl in you. 1 know what aou 
mcii ot high honour are to eacli otlier 
-even iij ."in. ]So, no J beg ]»ar- 
don ; I leave all in vour liaiuls. 1 
shall hear from you, then?”’ 

‘•Or, if not- why, then, believe 
th it ill .si'.nreh i.s hopeless. JMy fi iemi ! 

11 you mein J.<M’d [^'Estrange, he is 
iiinoeent. 1- I — I— (the voice fai- 
lered) — am convinced of it.’’ 

'rhe curate sighed, but nmde no 
.inswer. “ Oh, 3 c men oi the world I’’ 
thought he IJc gave the address 
whii;h the member for Lansmerc liad 
asked for, and went his way, and 
never beard again from Audley Eger- 
ton. lie w a.s convinced that the niau 
who had showed such deep feeling 
liad failed in his appeal to Harley’s 
conscience, or had Jndge/1 it best to 
leave Nora’s muue in peace, and her 
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child to her own relations and tin- care 
ol lieaven. 

Harley L’E.strnnge, .scarcely yet re- 
covered, hn.steiii'd .0 join our armie.s 
oil ihe CouLiueiit, and .seek the Death 
which, like its half-brother, rarel}’^ 
conies when vve call it. 

A;> .spoil as Harh*y w as gone, Eger- 
ton went to the village to which Mr 
Dale liad directed him, to seek for 
Nora’s child. Jiut here lie. was led 
into a mi.stakc which materially aflect- 
ed the tenor of his own life, and 
Leonard’s future destinies. ^Irs Eair- 
lielil liad been naturally ordered by 
her mother to take another name in 
the village to which .she had gone 
with the two infant^, so that her (*on- 
nexion with tlie Avene) family might 
not be traced, to tin* provocation of 
iu/piiry and gossip. 'J'hc grief and <‘x- 
citemenl lliroiigh whieb Die had gone 
dri(d tlie .suiiree, of nutriment in her 
•*rea.st. She put Nora’s child out to 
nurse at the hoii'ie of a .'^rnali firmer, 
at a little distance U'oni the village, 
and moved from liei first lodging to 
be nearer to the infant. Her own 
child was so .sickly and ailing, th.n 
.she could not bear to iutni.'st it to the 
can of another. She tried to bring 
it up by hand; and the jioor child 
soon pii>e<l away and di<*d. She and 
Mark could nol endure the sight ol’ 
tln‘ir baby’s grave; they hastened to 
return to JIazeldean, and look Leo- 
n.ird ivilh them. Krom that time 
Leonard passed for the son they 
had lo>t. 

When Egerron arrived at the vil- 
lage, and iiupiiivd for t he person w lio.se 
address had been given to him, lie 
was referred to the cottage in wliich 
she had last lodged, and was told 
that she had been gone, some days - 
Ihc day after her chihl was buried. 
Her chihl buried 1 Egm-ion staid to 
iiKjnireno more; thus he hcaril notliiiig 
of the infant that had been put out to 
iiniye. • He walked .slowly into the 
churchyard, and .«tood for some 
minutes ga/iiig on the small new 
mound ; tluui. pro.ssing his hand on the 
heart to which all emotion had boon 
forbidden, here-entered his chai.se and 
returned to London. 'I'he sole reason 
for acknowledging his marriage, seemed 
to him now removed. Nora's name 
hriii escaped reproa^li. Even liad hi.s 
painful position with regard to Harley 
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not constrained liim to preserve liis 
secret, there was every motive to the 
World’s wise and haughty son not to 
achnowledge a derogatory and foolish 
marriage, now that none lived whom 
concealment could wrong. 

Audley mechanically icsumed his 
loriner life, — sought to resettle his 
thoughts on the grand objects of ambi- 
tious men. His poverty still pressed 
on him ; his pecuniary debt to 
Harley stung and galled his peculiar 
sense of honour. Jle sa^' no way to 
clear his estates, to repay his friend, 
but by some rich alliance. Dead to 
love, he faced this prospect first with 
repugnance, then with apathetic in- 
dilference. Lev}', of whose treachery 
towards himself and Nora he was un- 
aware, still held over him the power 
that the money-lender never lose.s 
over the man that has owed, owes, or 
may ow'O again. iie\y was ever 
urging him to propose to the rich 
]\liss Le.slic; — Lady Lausmerc, will- 
ing to atone, as she thouglit, lor his 
domestic lo<s, urged the same ; — Har- 
ley, intlucnced by his mother, wTotc 
from the (’ontiiiont to the same cfiect. 

“Manage it as you will,” at la.«5t 
said Egerton to Levy, “ so that J am 
not a wife’s pensioner.” 

“rroi»osc for me if you will,” he 
said to Lady Laiisnicrc— “I cannot 
woo — I cannot talk of love.” 

Somehow' or other the marriage, 
with all its rich advantages to the 
ruined gentleman, was thus made up. 
And Egerton, as w'C have seen, w'as 
the polite and dignified husband be- 
fore the world — married to a woman 
W’ho adored him. It is the common 
fate of men like him to be loved too 
w ell ! 

Oil her deathbed his heart w'a.s 
touched by his w ife’s melancholy re- 
proach — “Nothing I could do has 
ever made you love me !” “ It is 
true,” answered Audley, w ith tears in 
his voice and eyes — “ Nature gave 
me but a small fund of what women 
like you call ‘ love,’ and I Javishtd it 
all awoiy.” And he then told her, 
tliough with reserve, some portion of 
his former history ; — and that soothed 
her; for when she saw that he hofl 
loved, and eoukl grieve, she canglit a 
glimpse of the human heart she had 
not seen before. ^ .Slic died, forgiving 
him, and blessing. 


Aiidley’s spirits were much afTccled 
by this new loss. He inly resolved 
never to marry again. Ho liad a 
vague thought at first of retrenching 
liis expenditure, and making young 
Randal Leslie his heir. But when he 
first saw the clever Eton boy, his feel- 
ings did not warm to him, though his 
intellect appreciated Randal’s ^piick 
keen talents. He contented him&clf 
with resolving to push the boy ; — to 
do what w'us merely just to the dis- 
tant kinsman of his late wife. Always 
careless and lavish in money matters, 
generous and princely, not from the 
delight of serving others, but from a 
grand ^dgnrur''s sentiment of what 
was due to himself and his station, 
Audley had a mournful excuse for the 
lordly waste of the large fortune at 
Jiis control. 4'hc morbid functions of 
the heart had become organic disease. 
True, he might live many years, ami 
die at last of some other complaint in 
the course of nature ; but the progrcs.s 
of the disease would quicken with all 
emotional excitement ; lie might die 
suddenly — any day — in the very 
prime, and, seemingly, in tlic full 
vigour, of his life. And the only ph}'- 
siciaii in vvliom he confided what he 
vvislicd to keep concealed fiom the 
world, (for ambitious ni(Mi would faiu 
be tliought immortal,) tohl him frankly 
that it w as improbable that, with the 
wear and tear of political strife and 
action, he could advance far into 
middle age. 4'hercfore, no son of his 
succeeding — his nearest relations all 
wealthy — l^gerton resigned himself to 
his constitutional disdain of money , 
he could look into no afiairs, provided 
the balance in his banker’s hands vv eie 
such as became the munificent com- 
moner. All else he leit to his steward 
and to 1-cvy. Levy grew' rapidly 
rich — very, very rich — and the 
steward thrived. 

The u.surcr continued to possess a 
determined hold over tiic imperious 
great man. He knew Aiidley’s se- 
cret; he could reveal that seciet to 
Harley. And the one soft and lender 
shlo of the statesman’s nature — the 
sole part of him not dipped in the 
ninefold Styx of practical prosaic life, 
which so renders man invulnerable to 
aficction — was his remorse till love for 
the school friciul whom he still de- 
ceiv'cd. 
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Here then you have the key to the culprit Ircmbling lest the friend he 
locked chambers of Audley JOgerton’s best loved on earth should detect hi^ 
character, the furtitied castle of his lie! Wrap thyself in the decent veil 
mind. The envied minister -the joy- that the Arts or the Graces wctave for 
less man — the oracle on the econo- thee, O JJnmaii N*durc ! It is only 
jiiies of an empirc—the prodigal in a the statue of marble nhose nakedness 
UftUrer'shands— the august, high-crest- the eye can behold without shame 
cil gentleman, to whom princes would and oilence ! 
refer for the casuistry of honour- tlm 
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Of the nariMliN e just placcfl before 
the reader, it is clear that Leonard 
c(juld gather onl> desultory fragments. 
He could l)ut see that his ill-fated 
mother had beon unih'd to a man slie 
had Io\ e<l w ilh sui p;i.-.''ing leiiderne.ss ; 
had been led to suspect that the 
marriage was fiaudulent; had gone 
abroad in despair, returned repentant 
and hopeful ; had gleaned some intelli- 
gence that her l(»\er was about to be 
lUciiTied to aiivnher, and tlierc the 
manuscript closed with the bli.-'tois 
loft on tin* page by ago^n^Lng tear^. 
'fhe mournful end of Nora--'lM‘r 
lonely return to die under the roof of 
her parents— this he had learned be- 
fore from the narrative of i)r IMorgan. 

Ilut CNC'U the name ot her supposed 
husband was not reviuiled. Of him 
Leonard could lorin no <mnjec(ure, 
except that he w as ev ideiiily of higher 
lank Ilian Nora. Harley L’Lstiaiige 
seiuinul chuiily indicated in the eaily 
b•ly-Io^er. li'so, lie must know ad 
tli.it was left dark to iLeonard, and to 
liini Ta^.oiiard resolved to coulido the 
MS. A\’i(h tills resolution he left the 
cottage, resol\iiig to return and attend 
the funeral ob.<e(juii‘s of Ids departed 
frieiivl. Mrs Goodjer wlllingl}’ per- 
mitted hiin to t.ike away the jcipeiv 
she had lent to him, and added (<* them 
the packet w liicli h id b«U‘n addre.s-ied 
to >Mrs llertrani from the Contiiieiit. 

Musing in anxious gloom over the 
record he liad read, J..conanl entered 
London ou fool, and bent his way 
towards llaileyV hotel; when, just a-, 
he liad crossed into IJond Street, a 
gentleman in company with iiaruii 
J^evy, and ^rho .seemed, by the Hush 
ou Ids brow and the sullen tone of 
his voice, to li.ive had rather an 
irritating colloquy with the fashion- 
able usurer, suddenly caught siglit 
of Leonard, and, abrupWy quilting 
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JiCvy, seized the young man by the 
arm. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the gentle- 
man, looking hard into Lconanrs 
f.ice ; ‘‘ but unless these fdiarp eyes 
(»f mine aie mistaken, which they sid- 
doni aic, f see a nephew w'hom, jicr- 
li.ips, 1 behaved to rather too harshh', 
but who still lia.s no right to forget 
Kichard Aveiiel.” 

“ jMy dear uncle,” exclaimed I.co- 
iiard, this is indeed a joyful sur- 
prise ; at a lime, too, wdieii 1 needed 
joy ! JS’^o ; I have luiver forgotten 
your kindness, and alwa\s regretted 
our e-ilraiigement.” 

“ d’hat is well said ; give us your 
liit again. Let me look at you — 
(pdto the gentleman T declare !— still 
r>o good-looking too. A\'o Avencls 
always were. Good bye, Laron 
Iie\y. Keed not wait for me; 1 am 
not going to inn away. I .shall sec 
W'U .again.” 

‘‘ Jhit,” wiiispered Le\y, who liad 
followed Aveiiel .across the street, 
and ejed Leonard w'iili a quick curi- 
ons searching glance. — “ but it must 
bca.s f f^i\y with ugaid to the borough ; 
or (to be pl.iin) you must cfiijli the 
lnli.s on the d.ay they are due.” 

“Very well, sir — very W’cll. S<i 
you think to put tlie screw upon mo, a-, 
il I w ere a poor ten-pound honseholdci'. 
I understand — my money or my 
borough V ” 

“ Kxae.tly to,” '■‘aid the Laron, 
with a f'oft smile. 

“You shall hear troni me— you 
.shall hoar from me. (Aside, as J..evy 

gtiolled awaj) — I) d tarnation 

ra.'Jcal ! ” 

Hick Avenel then linked Ids arm in 
his nephew’s, and strove for sonic 
minutes to forget his own troubles, 
ill the indulgence of^that curiosity in 
the atVairs of another which w'as uatu- 

R 
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ral to him, and, in this instance, in- 
creased by the real a Section wldcii he 
had felt for Leonard. Ihit still his 
curiosity remained nnsatisfied ; for 
lon^y boibrc Leonard could overcome 
hisliabitna! reluctance to speak of hia 
success in letters, Dick’s mind wan- 
dered back to his rival at Scrcwslown, 
and the curse of “ over-competition ” 
— to the bills which Levy had dis- 
counted, in order to enable Dick to 
meet the crushing^ force of a capitalist 
larger than himself — and the “ tarna- 
tion rascal " who now wi .hcd to obtain 
two scats at Lansmere, oye for Itaii- 
dal Leslie, one for a rich jS’abob wliom 
Levy had just caught as a client ; 
and Dick, though willing to aid Les- 
lie, had a mind to the other seat for 
himself. Therefore Dick soon broke 
in upon the hesitating confessions of 
Leonard, with exclamations ^ar from 
pertinent to the subject, and rather 
lor the sake of venting his own griefs 
and resentment than with any idea 
that the sympathy or advice "of his 
nephew could s<Tve him. 

“ Well, well,” said Dick, “another 
time for your history. I see yon 
have thrived, and that is enough for 
the present. Very odd ; but just now 
r can only think of myself. I’m in a 
regidar fix, sir. Screwstowu is not 
the respectable Scrowstown that you 
remember it— ail donioralised and 
turned topsy-turvy by a demoniacal 
monster cajiitali^t, with steam-engines 
that might biing the falls of Niagara 
into your back parlour, sir! And, 
as if that was not enough to destro}' 
and drive into almighty shivers a 
decent fair-play Britisher like iny.self, 

I hear he is just in treaty for some 
patent infernal invention that will 
make his engines do twice as inncli 
work with lialf as many hands ! 
That’s the way those unfeeling ruf- 
fians increase our poor-rates! But 
I’ll get np a riot against liim — 1 will ! 
Don’t talk to me of the law 1 AVliat tlic 
devil is the good of the law if it don’t 
protect a man’s indii.-itry * a liberal 
man, too, like me I” Here Dick 
burst into a storm of vituperation 
against the rotten old country in 
general, and the monster capitalist of* 
Screwstown in particular. 

Leonard started ; for Dick now 
named, in tliat monster capitalist, the 
very person who was in treaty for 


Leonard’s own mechanical improve- 
ment on the steam-engine. 

“Stop, uncle— stop’ Why, then, if 
this man were to buy tlie contriv- 
ance you speak of, it would injure 
you ? ” 

“ Injure me, sir ! I should be a 
bankrupt — that is, if it succeeded ; 
but T daresay it is all a hiimlmg.” 

“No, it will succeed — I’ll answer 
for that ! ” 

“ You ! Yon have seen it?” 

“ Why, 1 invented it.” 

Dick hastily withdrew his arm from 
Tvconard’s. 

“ Serpent’s tooth ! ” he said, falter- 
iiigly, “ so it is you, whom I warmed 
at my hearth, who are to ruin Richard 
Aveiiel?” 

“ No — but to save him ! Come 
into the eity and look at my model. 
If you like it, the i)atent shall be 
yours ! ” 

“Cab — eab — cab,” cried Dick 
Avoiiel, stopping a “ Hansom : ’ 
“ jump in, Leonard— jump in. Tli 
buy your patent — that is, if it is worth 
a straw ; and as foi* paynnmt — ” 

“ rayment ! Don’t talk of that ! ” 

“Well, I won’t,’* said Dick, mildly 
“ for ’tis not the topic of ctmversa- 
tion I should choose, myself, just at 
present. And as for that “laeK- 
w'hiskered alligator, the Baron, let uu' 
fii.st get out of those ranibustioiis un- 
christian fdbert- shaped claws of lii>, 
and then — But jump in~ jum]> in— 
and tell the man where to drive !” 

A very brief inspection oJ Leonard’'^ 
invention sufliced to show Riehard 
Avencl how invaluable it w^o.dd be 
to him. Armed with a patmit, of 
wdiich the certain effects in the in- 
crease of pow'cr and diminution of 
labour were obvious o any practical 
man, Avcriel felt that In^ shoidci 
have no ditficnlty in obtaining such 
advances of money as he required, 
whether to alter his engines, meet 
the bills discounted by Levy, or cany 
on the war wdtli tlie monster capita- 
list. It might be necessary to admit 
into partnership some other monster 
capitalist — What then ? Any partner 
better than Levy. A bright idea 
struck liim. 

“ If I can just terrify and whop 
that infernal intruder on my own 
ground, for a few months, lie may 
offer, himself, to enter into partnership 
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— make tlie two concerns a joint- 
stock frienilly combination, and then 
we sliall tlof; the world.” 

His f,oatiiude to Leonard became 
so lively that Dick ollered to bring 
hirf nephew in for Lansinere instead 
of himself; and when Leonard de- 
clined the oiler, exclaimed, “ Well, 
rlu n, any friend of yoms; yon liave 
rmly to siiy the. word at the last hour, 
for i am bure of both seats. Tin all 
for Ilefoim against those high and 
mighty rigid hononr.ible boroiiglinion- 
ger.-,’ and what with loans and inort- 
g.jges on the smalt iKiU'^ehohlers, and 
a long coarse of “ free and easics,” 
Avith lh(! imlepcndent Freemen, I 
< UTV the. town v>f J.ansmere in my 
biteches j»ocki*t.” Dick then, ap- 
liointing an inteiview A\ith Leonard 


at hi 3 lawyer’s, to settle the transfer 
of the invention, npon terms which he 
declared “ should be honourable to 
both parlies,” luirued off, to search 
amongst his friends in the city for 
some monster capitalist, AAdio might be 
induced to extricate liim from the 
J.iw.s of Levy, and the engines of his 
rival at Screwstown. “ Mullins is 
the man, if lean but catch him,” said 
Dick. “ You have heard of Mullins ? 

■ — A wonderful great man ; you should 
see his nails; he never cuts them! 
Thiee millions, at least, he has scraped 
together n itii those nails of his, sir. 
Anil in this rotten old country, a 
man must have nails a yard long to 
fight with ade\illik(‘ l^evy 1 (Joiid 
bye — good A//c— ciik)i» bye, my i>i:ak 
ni*phew I ” 


eiiverna xv. 


llailoy L’Kst range, was .‘'•eat ed alone 
in his apartments. He had just put 
down iL volume <d‘ some fav onritc 
elMS*!ic aiitlior, ami lie was re.>tiiig his 
hand lirmly clenched upon the book. 
I'.ver since Hailey's return to Fhig- 
land, there liml been a iiereeptlblc 
cliaiig(‘ III tin; (‘x pro."." ion of his coini- 
ti nance, e\cn in the verv biMring and 
attitudes of his (‘ia^itic \ oiitiilul Jiguvo. 
Lilt this eljiiii”e had been more inai ked 
since, that lu'^t interview with Ibden 
which has bciii lecorded. 'riiere wa^ 
a compre'J.sed resolute firmness in the 
lips— a d<‘cidcd character in the browx 
'!'») tin; indolout careless grace of his 
nio\ eiiieiits liail succeeded a certain 
iiidesciilfable eiiergv , as quiet and 
Sell cidlec.lcd as that whieh disiin- 
guislied the deieaainiied air of Andley 
Fgerton himself. In fad, if yon could 
liave hfoked into his heart, you would 
have seen that Harli;}' was, for the 
lirsi time, making a .strong effort over 
his ])asbions and his humours ; that 
the whole, man was nerving himself 
to a sense of <luty. “ No,” he mut- 
tered — “• no — I will think only of 
Helen ; I will think only of real life! 
And what ('''cre I not engaged to 
another) would that dark -eyed Ita- 
lian gill be to me? — What a mere 
fool’s fancy is this ! I love again — 
I who, through all the fair spring of 
my life, have clung with aiudi faith to 
a memory and a grave! Come, 


conn*, come, Harley 1/Estrange, act 
thy part as man amongst men, at 
last ! Accept regard ; dream no more, 
of jiassion. Abandon faLc ideals. 
Thou art no poet— why deem that life 
it.s(Mf can be a ]H»em?” 

The door ojxmed, and the Austrian 
Piinee, whom Harley had interested 
in the cause of Violaiito’s father, en- 
tered with ilie familiar stop of a 
fl 1011 ( 1 . 

“ I rave yon di.seovereil those docu- 
inimts vet''’’ said tin* Prince. “I 
must m*w return to \'ieniia within a 
few days. And unle.«ss yon can arm 
me with 5«ome tangible proof of Pes- 
ehiera’s ancient tri'aclicry, or some 
more unansw'crable excuse for his 
noble kinsman, I fear that there is no 
01 her hope for the exile’s recall to 
his country than what lies in the 
liateful option of giving his daughter 
to his perfidious foe.” 

Alas!”^ said Harley, '‘as yet, all 
researches have been in vaiiii ; and I 
know not what other steps to take, 
without arousing Peschiera’s vigilance, 
and setting his crafty brains at work 
to counteract us. My poor friend, 
tlien, rest contented with exile. 
To give A'iolautc to the Count w^ere 
dishonour. Jiut 1 shall soon be mar- 
ried ; soon have a home, not quite 
unworthy of their d^o rank, to offer 
both to father and to child.” 

“Would the future Lady L’Es- 
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trangc feel no jealousy of a guest so 
fair as you tell me this young signo- 
rina is? And would you bo in no 
danger yourself, iny poor friend ? ” 

“JVdil” said Harley, colouring. 
“]\ly fair guest would have hco 
fathers ; that is all. Pray do not 
jest on a thing so grave as honour.” 

Again the door opened, and Leo- 
nard appeared. 

“ Welcome," cried Harley, pleased 
to be no longer alone under the 
rrince’s penetrating eye- welcome. 
U'his is the noble friend who shares 
our interest for Iliccabocca, and who 
could serve him so well, if we could 
but discover tlic document of which 
J Iiave spoken to you.” 

“ It is here,” said J^conard simply ; 
“ may it be all that you require !” 

Harley eagerly gra-^ped at the 
packet, which liad been sent from 
Italy to the supposed ISIrs Hcrtram, 
and, leaning his face on h^ hand, 
rapidly hurried through the e.oiitents. 

“ Ilurrali ! ” he cri«‘d at last, with 
his face lighted up, and a b(»yi:>h toss 
of Ins right hand. “Look, look, 
rriiico, here are Peschiera’s own 
letters to his kinsman’s wife; his 
avowal of what he calls his ‘patriotic 
designs ; ’ Ins entreaties to her to 
induce her hut<band to share them. 
Look, look, how he wields his iullu- 
cnce over the woman he had once 
w’ooed ; look Iiow artfully he combats 
her objections ; sec how reluctant our 
Iricnd was to stir, till wife and kins- 
man both united to urge him.” 

“ It is enough,— quite enough,” ex- 
claimed the I’rince, looking at the 
imssagcs in Peschiera’s letters which 
Harley pointed out to him. 

“Xo, it is not enough,” shouted 
Hailey as he continued to lead the 
letters with his rapi<l spaikling eyes. 
“More still! O villain, doubly 
damned ! Here, after our friend’s 
flight, liere, is his avowal of guilty 
passion ; here he .sw^oars that he had 
intrigued to ruin his benefactor, in 
order to pollute the home that had 
sheltered him. Ah I see how she 
answtirs ; thank Heaven her own eyes 
were opened at last, and she scorned 
him before she died. vSlie was inno- 
cent ! I saul so. Viohintc’s mother 
was pure. Poor lady, this moves 
me ! Has youi' Emperoi the heart 
of a man ? ” 


“ I know^ enough of our Emperor,” 
answered the Prince warmly, “ to 
know that, the moment these papers 
reach him, Pcschiera is ruined, and 
your friend is restored to his honours. 
You will live to sec the daughter, to 
whom you would have given a child’s 
place at your hearth, the W'calthicst 
heiress of Italy — the bride of some 
noble lover, with rank only below the 
supremacy of kings 1 ” 

“Ah!” said Harley, in a shmp 
accent, and turning very pale — “ ah, 
1 shall not see her that ! 1 shall never 
visit Italy again ! — never see her 
more — never, after she has once 
<|uittcd this climate of cold iioii 
cares and formal duties— never, 
never!” Ho turned liis head for a 
inoment, and then came with quick 
step to Leonard. ‘‘I3iit you, O 
luip])y poet! Xo ideal can ever be 
lost to you. Y’ou arc iiidepcmleiiL of 
real lite. ’W^ould 1 v' ere a poet ! ” 
He smiled sadly. 

“ Y^ou would not say so, ])eriiaps, 
my dear lonl,” ansuered Jjconard 
with ecpial sadness, “if you knew 
how little what you call ‘ the ideal ’ 
icplact'S to a poet the loss of one 
allection in the gmiial human VNorld. 
Indcpeudeiit of real life ! Alas ! no. 
And I have here the confessions of «v 
true po(‘t-soiil, which I will entreat 
you to lead at leisure ; and when you 
have read, answer, if 3 on would still 
be a poi‘t ! ” 

He took foilh X ora's as he. 

spoke. 

“Place them yonder, in my .m/zo 
tu/rc, Leonard: I v^ili read llicni 
later.” 

“ Do so, and vnHii heed ; for to me 
there is much liere Hint involves my 
own life — much that is still a mys- 
tery, and which I think 3011 can un- 
ravel ! ” 

“ I !” exclaimed Harley; and he 
was moving towards the secretaire, 
in a drawer, of which Lconaid Inul 
carefully depo.-iteil the papers, vvlum 
once more, but this time violentlv. 
Hie door was thrown open, and (lia- 
como lushed into the room, accom- 
panied by Lady liausniere. 

“ Oh, my lord, my lord ! ” cried 
Giacomo, in Italian, “ the .siguo- 
rina ! the signorina ! — Viol.ante ! ” 

“ AVhat of her? Mother, mother ! 
what of her V Speak, speak ! ” 
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“ She has fjonc — left our house ! ” 

“ Left! No, no ! ” cried Giacomo, 
“ She must have been deceived nr 
forced away. 'I'lic Count ! the Count ! 
Ol), my j;ood lord, save her, as you 
once saved her father ! ” 

“Hold!” cried Harley. “GLe 
me your arm, mother. ” A sccnml 


such blow in life is beyond the 
strength of man — at least of mine. 
So, so I— I am better now ! Thank 
you, mother. Sta-ul back, all of you 
— give mo air. So the Count has 
triurajdicd, and Violante has fled 
Avith him! Explain all — I can bear 
it ! ” 


tin: r.AUL oi’ iaeui’.y’s atteai. to the roijy'niY. 


WiiEM Ave addressed our re.aders, 
in the month of , June hist,” in a very 
earnest, and perhaps a somewhat ap- 
prchensiA e spirit, Ave. declared that Ave. 
did so “on tlujcAO of a trenumdous 
eonlliet, tiie results of nhielu in our 
deliberateh’ formed opinion, shared b}' 
every thinking and experienced poli- 
tician in the kingdom, alfect the wal- 
fare of the Empire to an extent almost 
unprecediMited, and also, at pres(‘nl, 
mteii'y iiiealcalalile.” 'rii.it eonlliet 
hits non t.ikeii place, or r.Ulicr it is 
yet — Avliile avo an' niitiug, very far 
on in this memorable nnmth of duly 
(tlu: 2Uh insr.) — not quite over. It 
has been, indeed, a signal eontliel : 
but between AiliomV And A\hat is 
the issue ? Has there been a vi<’- 
tor}, and conseciueiuly a defeat? 
Is it the Kail of Derby, silting dis- 
m.i}ed ill Ids cabinet, fiom aaIiosc lips 
these sad words are, at this moment 
falling, as he MirAeys the resulfs of 
the geaieral election of ISdg, on which 
lie had st.ike<i so inneliV —or is it liis 
rival and opjionent V iJut trho is hr ' 
— or is h is name legion ? Js ii Jmnl 
doliii Uns^ell?— or»SirJanies (irahain? 
— or the Duke of ISewcastlc ? — or 
Lord Ihilmerston ? — or, dixqipiiig for 
a moment to the dii wiiiurcs, is it -Mr 
Cobdeii V 

t)ne fact is certain, that the Earl of 
JJorby, on the Dt of, July isr>2, upon 
Avliicli day the writs wen* i.ssiicd for a 
iicAV election, dcliheratciy gaA'c battle 
to them all ; Inning four iiioiiths pre- 
viously declared that he Avon Id do so. 
And on the oc,casion of making that 
declaration, he furthm-morc declared, 
in terms uliich no one could mistake, 
that he intended to do bailie for the 
Constitnliun in Church and Slate — for 
tin* IVotostant ConsLitutioii ; and 


ngain.st those avIio Avere secretly or 
O])only advancing toassail its integiity, 
under the baleful flag of Di mocuavy 
and Eoi’eka'. He and his ad\iscr3 
had bei‘n calm and (piicksightcd 
enough to sec that such Avas the true 
nature of the great electoral slvnggle 
ordained to take place in the month 
of duly 1852 ; and they had also sufli- 
cient sagacity and resolution to foresee 
and dcfe.U the cimniiig and desperate 
attempts Avliich Avould be made by 
their op])onents, to di.'sguise the true 
nature and real objects of the contest, 
and shift the scene of it to a disad- 
Aantageous and dceepti\e locality. 
Those, indeed, aa ho made this attemiit, 
Avere Aviso in their generation, and did 
the very best thing that the nature 
of things admitted. (Vmscious of 
oecaipying a disereditable. .and dcs- 
jMirate position, through their own 
imbecility and recklessness, the only 
chance of regaining lost ground, ami 
making a tolerated appearance before, 
tlie country. Jay in attempting to 
enlist jiopular sympalhics; and the 
felicitous device Avas, to peivmule the 
milhous that their broad Avas in dan- 
ger; — but thisAvas to bo done, if at all 
successfully, so very suddenly, that 
the falsehood should not be found out 
belorc it had gained its object. The, 
Earl of Derby Avas to be exhibited 
before Avoinen and children as a vam- 
P}re, but only for a moment, Ic^t the 
false colours should ilissolve aw'ay 
A\hile they Avere being lookcil at, and 
a Aviso and boiievoleut statesman .Ap- 
pear ill his true figure .and colours. 
Heiicc the couvulsive effort that was 
made, tlic inomcut it avjis anuoimced 
that his gratioiis Alislress had sum- 
moned him in a critical emergency to 
her counsels, to precipitate liim into 
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a contest before lie hiul iiad a mo- 
ment's time to survey hh new jmsi- 
tion, to summon Iiis advisers about 
him— to tell li lends from foes-— and 
sec what were the precise objects 
wliicli they had to keep in view. 
“ If,” said they, “ Lord Derby be 
allowed to go to the country at his 
own time, and in his own way, the 
country will welc.ome him as a deli- 
verer from mischievous misrule, f.et 
us, therefore, force him to s«*!t*ct nnr 
time, and our ])lace, for light lug the 
battle. If we hesitate, wc* are lo.-t ; 
lor ho is strong and skilful, and the 
country acute and honest.” In vain 
the Fiarl said to his eagm* oppommts, 
“ 13y your leave, gentlemen; for a 
moment, by your leave. AVhat is the 
meaning of all tliis feverish lidgel .* 
AVhat arc 3 'oii afraid of?” “ "riiat 
yon will take awav the jieojjle'.s bread ; 
rc\ersc a wise ami hemdiceut policy; 
and not only bid the sun of commer- 
cial prosperity stand still, but go back, 
and so ])lunge ns all into coufu^ion 
and despair.” “ 1 assuie you,” <juoih 
the Karl, “ I am not going to attempt 
any of tliese things. I Ion e the people 
as much as yourselves, and, >Nith )ou, 
am one of them. j\ly inlereNt<, hke 
your own, are identical Nvitli Iheir^ 1 
wish oulv to sec.ne tlie satety of (/ur 
institutions, the common interests of 
tlie Queen and the peoph‘, against 
certain perils whicli I see distimuly, 
though you may not. And as to the 
corn fpiestion, in whicli you would tii*- 
up, and hide, and crush all oihers, I 
^mII have lumc of it. I ha\e opinions 
of my own on the subject of corn 1:i\ns, 
thinking it would be infinitely to the 
benetit of tlic coinnimiity if I could at 
once derive a levetiiic for it from 
toreigners, and enable our own corii- 
groweis to supply us Nvilh bread at a 
reasonable price, and fostia* and stimu- 
late the energies of producer.s, and 
provide a safe, quick-tiaying home- 
market for them : thus protecting tlie 
interests of both the great classes of 
the community — producers and con- 
sumers. If, however, your long- 
continued and systematic agitation 
and misrepresentations have suc- 
ceeded in persuading the masses of 
society that my own views on that 
subject are at variance with theirs, and 
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that thcii'p they are resolved shall ])re- 
vail, be ii so ; 1 will do all I can, less 
than which I should desert iiiv duty iu 
doing; — I will lake ^re to .submit that 
jiarticular rjuestion, iu order to di.^-i- 
jiatc all doubt, to the ihdihcrate 
decishiii of the country and ANlmt- 
ever that decision may be, I n ill 
cordially cany it out. lint (1(» }ou 
seriously .suppose that this quest ion 
is the only one by which J l!lU'^L 
stand or fall ? — the only one f«.r 
which the (^iicen called me fo lier 
conii.sclhV () no, gmitlemen \\ hlcl'.- 
ever na^’ the pleasnre of the eoiinlry 
may lie upon lliis question, it is but 
one, and that a subordinate oiir, of 
.scAcrnl — nay, of many ; it is but (me, 
and a •subordinate interest among 
sevcr.il ini rusted to my coii'-ideration 
and my keeping. Siijq.-osci the corn 
(pie'-tion totally set asidtq and at 
iTst, and u)nrM*!\es called to advi-c 
the Sovcicign, .and caii’N on the go- 
vernment of the country, uhut irould 
you thf n ! Von may jiau'^t* ; bnl, 
I know well Nvhat nou wotdd do 
Judging from }oiir»»\\n repeated de.- 
claraiions, nom would, nndei* the ]*re- 
tence of liher.ili-in-^ onr il)-liLlltion^, 
intni'.f ]>o\vm’ to incom)Netent h.inds, 
lo be ummI onh for the Imtherance of 
yonrowii .selli>h ])nrpO''es, tln‘v would 
nominally, and \oii as demagogue's 
praetic.iliN 1)(‘. tlie dep'-sitai ies of 
pf'wer. Vour avowed ]m iicipli-^ are 
ilUMm.'^i<^enl with tlie niainlomme.e (•!' 
our nalioniil independence; ol tlu‘, 
connect ion between (Jliureli and Slate: 
ol the Krole.-tant characU i N)f ('in* in- 
stitutions: the (iiKion’s throne, would 
be shaken, and her crown ([ui\(-r upon 
her sacred brow, if you wmtc in t minted 
with th(i power lor w‘ ieli von aie <o 
anxious. J see di'^tinctly befoie mo 
tlie. crimsoned (larkn(*^s of anarchy, 
and thl\)ng^l it the fabric of arc|)ublic 
crumbling under a military (l(‘spotism. 
Now, gtMillcmou, I ftvir (lod and 
honour the (,iuceu ; I am heart and 
soul a Krote.''tant ; 1 am satisfied it h 
our in.stitutioiis, civil and religion.^, 
and belicvci that .so aiv the ]K‘oplc ; 
but let tli(*in .speak out for thein.sc'Ues 
on all tliose subjects, wliicb I w'ill .sub- 
mit to thorn with deliberate diatiiict- 
iiess, despising your efforts to misre- 
])rescnt my object.s and principlest 
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and await t!ic decision with com- 
“ Well, but, iny Lord, how 
U lids ? l>e so f(ood us lo tell us 
ill detail what yo*ii «'ini ffoiii!^ to do if 
3 ou sliould be eontimicd in power ; do 
not s(*t us nmiiing aliout in search of 
duulows; do not ainu.-e us with a 
serii‘3 of dissolviuff views; j^he us 
,‘.jnietliiu;( visible and tangible, in 
order that we may deal with it in our 
own way beiore the i»eoi)le.” ^‘'J’hat 
l3, m order that 3 ou ma\ inisrejircseiit 
I. No, J113’ liii-uds : you wouhl 
^ave me do eximtly what I will 
not do. it was by 30111- ow'u vohin- 
tarv act iliat J am where J am 
'i ou should liav'e cou.-'id«*red coiise- 
■lueuei-s. I did, and iiiive foimed m\' 
j«aip(.^rs, and oi^ijaTd'.ed my jilaiis 
M\ Llnuaet' r ami juiiulpiesare biddie 
tile eouutrv, so are tliO''e ot* mv eid- 
leayiies. 'l’lie-:e piiMelpIes 1 will r**- 
\ •'(■i-t as empliatn all V as 3011 plea-'o ; 
and I jdedj^a' mvsell lo(.arj\ tlnmi out 
:!i iiraetieo, iC I lia\ e the ojiportin.ity 
“ Jlut you will deiudi’ the eountiy : 
^ou will ^el them .“eanirie] iiio in 
:w er\ dii'ei lion afier w ill-td- llie-w is))'., 
while 30U and 3 our ni3iiU!doiis aie, 
|iii. Ily stealing; their bread, and tor^^- 
iiiif eliainf- and duuLO'ons for tlunn.’’ 
‘‘ Well, '‘iillemen, tell the couidiv 
a. miu'li : ^ee wiiether lhe3 will be- 
lieve 3- on. It is a fair question be- 
iw'-eu us. Von say that yuar.^eUes, 
aml y/nir tJidii'^s aie thoi.nifjldv well 
\now'n lo ihem. Well, if ih.il be so, 
ami j»ros))ei wiiii the cousliuien- 
ee*',, lor they wdl ;ii\e 3-00 their eonfi- 
ilt’uee il tiiey think that ou desei\eit. 
Lui obserxe, my trood li tends : if, thu.> 
i\iiowiu<; \ou and 30111' doiuj's, r/'Osr 
f'ims(itucMen> should dmdt: mioinU 
and in favtnir ot me, my fi lends, 
and our )>iim‘i|)les, even ihoii^^h T e\- 
pies.^l) willdiohl a distiiiet ileclaraiiou 
oi the way in which I ]>iirpo.se lo act 
upon them, w'hat wall yon then .say V 
That th(*se tvlioni they' knew they- 
rejee.t, and have fhosoii others?” 
It. is an iiudy dilejiima! “ Hut, 1113” 
Lord, yon impute to us prin('i|>les 
and purpo.Mis w'hieli yve rei)ndiale : 
yve are not yvolves in shceit'.s eloth- 
;n^; yye are ^nod, honest folk, llie. 
best friends the jteople ever had — 
ill fact, their true, a.s 3'ou their false 
fiiends." “ W'cll, K«i‘tlenicii, what is 
easier tlian to tell them so? You arc 
only losing time j ourselviis, and mak- 


ing me lose precious time myself ; for 
ail our hands are full, having the 
Qiieeu’s business to <lo in every quar- 
ter of the globe. Good morning, my’’ 
friends, ayvay to the constiliiencies.” 
On tlii', one may conceive that the 
colhxjuy cmled, and the )»eoplo’s ima- 
ginai^' de))utati«)n yyitlidreyv, yvith 
Hushed raee>, anxious brows, and tlis- 
coneeried looks, to their couiicil- 
chamher in (hiesham l*lace. After a 
trouhied silence, one lean llippaiit fel- 
l(i\\ among them possibly rose U|), yvith 
his arni'! stuck a Kimbo, and said — 
‘‘ Lord Dei by .di.dl di*,sol\'e lustonftr . 
v.'O will kick his peujde out of the 
of Commons the very tirst da}'’ 
We meet, ami so force lilm to (lis.soly e ; 
and I will biiiig .uit our trusty felloyvs 
of the Lt‘'i;',m‘, sub'Ciibe a hundred 
thousand jiouiuls, and In one month’s 
time anmhdate the erazy Cabinet, and 
then there is !iu < ml 4)f him!'’ Hut 
tlrnsi* wild ctimisels did not altogether 
in.wail. The moie steadd} that mat- 
tei‘5 yvere looked at bv long-headed 
))eoj.h*, the more iMni'arras-.ing yvas 
K ‘iiul the po.'ilunt which had been 
occiipicMl. It the Harlot Derby should 
succeed in jite.-'cnling hiiiisili to tlio 
people in hi-j own y\av% ami if they’ 
sliould think fil t»* ."My , “ W’e yvill have 
im uluiii to pcoteciiye duties, hut we 
ietl ih.il theie is a tlcrangimumt 

ol 'lii.iiichil atfaiis wliiLii we believe 
yon cip.ibh' 4>r ret.l Hying , ami, above 
.dl, we believe 300 a man of honour, 
a'nl agp*e with vou a'* t«) the exist- 
ence of a dangerous conspiracy be- 
twe4'n I’opery am! Demoi racy:” yvliere 
would then be tlio^e who liad tliem- 
seU'e- dri\eu him to ajipeal to the 
eouuliy? And a.s lime wore on, it 
saw Faction ballled and cnislicd, and 
the new Ministers tl(‘velo))ing extra- 
ordimirv a]ititu(le for business ; exhi- 
biting unilorni tact, temper, and firm- 
iie.'^s; overeoming obstacle after ob- 
stacle, lormerly deemed iii.-'tiperable ; 
yy inning majorities in diyision after 
divisii>n, forced on them by their op- 
jiuiients ; yviiile no amount of iiews- 
p.aj>er stimulus could succeed in tiurry- 
ing tlie spiiits of the conntr}' into 
distru.st or alarm. Not an ojiportu- 
iiiiy was lost in either House of Par- 
liament for gibing, taunting, mis- 
reprosenting, sedulously echoed by the 
Jta<!ical press out of dooi>, both me- 
tropolitan and i)rovincial. In tour 
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months* time, n skilfully-slandered 
Ministry succeeded in conducting to a 
satisfactoiy conclusion such a splendid 
amount of legislation as will over 
rtMidcr those four months memorable ; 
and at the close of that eventful 
period, the Farl of Derby saw’ that 
the })roper moment for appealing to 
the country liad at length arrived : 
at the voice of the Queen, her Par- 
iiament dissolved away ; and her peo- 
ple w ere free to choose another. 

Now had arrived indeed the fug 
of war. Now was to be seen the fruit 
of those seeds which all parties had 
been sow’ing during the interval, with 
a ^iL■^v to ju’opitiating tlio people. 
Those seeds had been scattired by 
niaij}' hands, and w’cre of various 
kinds. A I.irgc proportion of that seed 
consisted solely of dL^truat of Lout 
J^(rby, because ho Lord Derby, 
without principles or a policy ■, and 
this seed w’as deemed the most at- 
tractive and hopeful of an}’, by its 
venerable and volatile sower, who 
scattered it freely every whore, w'atch- 
ing its growth w itli deep solicitude, for 
lie had laid out all the little he had left, 
of political capital, in order to purchase 
that seed. Said he to himself, with 
sometimes a sigh, and sometimes a 
smile, this will grow’ up, if at all, 
flexible and chameleon-hued, accord- 
ing to the condition of the political 
almosplierc ; and the vast extent to 
which it is sow'ii imi-st, at all c\ents, 
show’ the sj)irit and resources of the 
sower, and keep that personage 
prominently before the public eye. 
Another class of .'!eeds had lallen from 
a desponding and anxious sower, wdio 
had been depo^cul by former followers 
and supporters from a proud position, 
and accused of having rendered ne- 
cessary the sowing of any seed at 
all, at tliat particular conjuncture, 
lie moved tremulously along, scal- 
tering his little seed, tlu:' growth of 
wliicii, he evidently hoped, might be 
suitable for all purpose.^, and alarm 
no one prematurely. He was rudely 
jostled, how'ever, by surly impudent 
iellows, w'ho furiously stamped on 
what he had sow’ii, and flung down 
thickly large crmisoii-coloured seed, 
which should by and by choke and 
overpowd* the oUu*r by its baleful 
and glaring erop.' A few timid hands 
scattered seeds stcaltiiily, those of 


parasitical plants, following in the 
wake of a burly sow’er in scarlet, full 
of deceit and insolence, dropping, as 
be went, dark and deadly seed, heed- 
less of the alarm, the scorn, and tlic 
liatred which lie by turns provoked. 
That seed w as destined, in the sower’s 
expectation, to produce ere long a 
forest, overshadow ing tlie land, with 
all manner of obscene birds lodging 
in its gloomy bram^lics. 

To droj) inetajdior, however, the 
appeal to the constituencies was un- 
doubtedly made under circumslances 
calculated to occasion much anxiety 
to the Queen's IMini'^ters, under w hoso 
aus]>ices that aj>])cal wuis made, 'fhey 
were in a great minority in the House 
of Commons, and had been thrown 
into til at minority by reason of their 
hiiA'ing been opposed to a measure 
which, by Avhatevcr means, had 
brouglit popularity to llicir opponents, 
the majority. The latter had astutely 
idenlilied themselves with the most 
palatable topic that can ever b(3 urged 
to the masses of tlie, community — 
cheap food, without rtfereiice to all 
thor%c dee]) and extensive j)olitical 
arrangements, nec.essarily involved in 
the di-eussion concur ruin the import 
of foreign corn. iMr (’obden, for in- 
stance, was aw’arc of being a mere 
cipher, diseonnected with that (]ues- 
tion, the agitation of which had alone, 
given him polilical iinportanee, and 
an inde])cndent fortune, securing him 
leisure for all kinds of inischiel ; and 
it W’as his interest, and that of all those 
who were, with him, ojiposed to the 
(lovernmeiit, to inteiwveave that popu- 
lar toi»lc w’ith all other political topics, 
giving them, and those, urging them, 
the hue of its popul iiity. Tims w'as 
the const ilucncy carefully familiarised 
wnlli a contra.st between the fiiend.s 
of free ilnd fettered trade, with all 
their respective* advantages and dis- 
advantages, and the applause or 
odium which eillier entailed. A 
second source of anxiety to the W’c.ll- 
wi.sliers of the Government, and un- 
qucslioiiably a great one, was that 
Govoriiment’s steady adhereiiee to the 
exprc.«^sed determination of its chief, 
on first assuming the reins of power, 
that he w'ould indicate only the general 
ruiNCii'LKS on which his iioliey was 
founded, reserving all measures and 
details, till the period when he should 
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be able to carry liis plans and mea- 
sures into elfcet. This was a severe 
test to be borne by any class whatever 
of aspirants to popular confidence and 
favour. It was sayin^^, “ We stand 
on character and principle ; if you 
distrust either, withhold your siip- 
])ort.” And this furnished such endless 
toi)ics of efloctivo ridicule and invec- 
ti\c to the opponents of the (lovcrii- 
ment, as required no small amount of 
moral courafjc in its supporters to 
encounter. These topics were used 
witli systematic cner^/y by a bittcrl}' 
iiostile press for several months pre- 
viously to, as Avcll as durinff, the 
momentous contest with which we 
aie doalinj:; and it were i<llc to dis- 
t?uisc that these enbrts were mad<* 
witli greal. ability, and a very great 
measure of success. When, there- 
fore, the .struggle commenced, wc 
ourselves said. It is a \ery ciilical 
one, entered upon under circum- 
stances most unfavourdhlc to the 
(ifjrermvtht ; and if, in spite of those 
immense disadvantages, the Clovern- 
meut should lj(3 victorious, it will be 
a triumidi indeed, and calculated to 
secure tliem both strength and per- 
manence. A calm observer, however, 
of the iiosition of parties and tlm conr.^c 
of e\ents, could not f.iil to detect, on 
the other hand, certain disturbing 
forces ine-vitably aOecting the tactics 
of the opponents of Minister". The 
rashness of ijor<l dolm Ilu.ssell in re- 
signing the Governincnt as he did ; 
immediately recommending his gra- 
cious Mistre.'js to summon l ord Derby 
b) h(T (oiinsels; and, instantly after- 
ard‘4. suddenly repenting of hat he 
had done, and, stung by the keen 
I'ein'oaehes of his supporters, organis- 
ing ail oj)po."ition to Lord Derby, 
simi)ly because he liad ohe^'ed the 
royal commaiul '-alienated from him a 
great amount of that secret support 
on which he had so long been borne 
buoyant, and averted from him the 
eounteiiance of men, ihougli professing 
Liberal principles, yebcharaeterised by 
iiuh'pendenee and moderation. To 
attempt a coalition with such a man 
as Mr Cobden, and at the p.nrlicnlar 
iiioniciit selected for the experiment, 
was one of the maddest tricks of 
modern politicians on record; alienat- 
ing for ever a steady support, in the 
vain attempt to conciliate a con- 


temptuous and distrustful patromage I 
If Jyord John Ilussell were honest, 
and ]Mr Cobden Iionest, and both firm, 
what w’onld be the mfcrcnce ? 

Again, when the late members of the 
House of ('ommons were reduced to 
the rank of private citizens, they had 
belonged to various sects and parties, 
as the reiiroscntatives of opinions not 
over easy to define and distinguish 
for firactieal electioneering purposes, 
'riiere wore fervent and lukewarm 
('oiiservatives, -with corresponding 
Liberals ; higli church, low elmrch, 
dissenters, rrotestants, lloiiiaii Ca- 
tholics, both ill reality, and in name 
only. All these u erc now to jircsent 
tluMiiselves to the country as worthy 
of its confidence, a considerable ma- 
jority of them, liowever, being unable 
to state what public man they owned 
as leader, or to what jiarty they jiro- 
fessedly attached thcinseh es. And 
many, indeed, ni>hed tlicmselves to 
be thenceforth regarded as leaders and 
fonuders of parties ! And each in- 
dividual'.s ambition would suggest to 
bim the necessity of considering how 
he intended hereafter, if elected into 
J^arliameiit, ])ractically to cany out 
his views, "with ivlercncc to a sphere 
of action wliere imrortiinatcly o// could 
not be lenders. How, then, were all 
those to “ go to the country ? ” And 
that country, loo, a somew liat shrewd 
one ! 

'riie last Se'"ioii of Ihe Parliament 
of Is5-J closed very quieliy. Neither 
Lord Derby in the ilou'^eof JiOrds, 
nor any of his colleagues or friends in 
the House of (’ommons, seized an 
oiipm-timity for making, as with their 
power they could have made, a 
dazzling (u'l rnpfttnrium appeal to the 
country. Very many of their .sup- 
porters expected that this would have 
iieeii done ; but wc are of opinion 
that, in not doing .so, they acted 
with a dignity and self reliance en- 
titling them to tlie highest respect. 
They might, indeed, liave pointed 
to a glittering catalogue of their 
doings during the 8e.ssion — afforded 
their siip]U)iters many rallying points, 
and secured among them a con- 
s]ucuoiis consistency of means and 
objects; but those advantages appeared 
to be deliberately foregone. Never 
before, in our memdi’y, did a iMinistiy, 
e^^pocially one so eiitically situated, 
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and professedly on its trial, go to the 
country ^vitl^ less a|>parcnt effort to 
secure **1 favourahle verdict. It 
amounted to an apparently indolent 
over-conlidenee, subcoptiblc of being 
resolved by their enemies into a 
eonseioiis mi worthiness, and distrust 
alihe of themselves, of their cause, 
and of the issue. 

4'lie Karl of Derby having distinctly 
announced, in the month of February, 
that he should be gui<led by the legi- 
timately expressed voie-e ol the eoiiii- 
try, in roimposing, or abstaining lioin 
reimposing, dutieson corn; and, more- 
over, that he would not attempt to d<) 
so, unless the country should dechlc 
in (avoiir of such a policy by an iin- 
e(]nivocal and even a great majority, 
some two months afterwards m.ide 
another annomicement, in ansner to 
one of the many interpellations with 
which he was jaMseveiingly haruosed 
by Ids 0 |i)joneuts in the House of 
Lords. II(' said that, if it would aflbrd 
them any satist.i«;lh'iii hti abeady <lis- 
tiuctl} saw that tlie \oice ol llie conn • 
try would be prononnc.ed against the 
reimpositiuii of duties on corn, w helher 
for purposes of protection or i^neniie. 
Fortliwitli there aro^c- a esy among 
hi^ opj)oneiits and their adv'<»catcs, 
“ Then at once retire, as avowaully 
vainjnished Frotoctionists ! ” and no- 
thing could exceed the rancorous reite- 
ration of tin; demand. Lord Dmbv, 
howe^er, remained unmoved ; and nis 
enemies, beginning to fear that they 
had to deal with one of thoroughly set- 
tled ])ui pose, anxiously east about lor 
other topics of disparagement against 
thccomingclections. 'J’he public them- 
selves, however, seemed so provok- 
ingly inditVerent to their ellbiis, tliat 
it w'as deemed misafe to attempt an 
open organisation of opposition, or to 
inaugurate it by formal appeals to the 
country, in the sliajic of public meet- 
ings. A'ot one w as called tliroughoiit 
the length and breadth of the land ! 
although it was occasionally whis- 
pered that a great staff of agitators 
at Manchester, amply offieered, and 
largely sujiplied with the sinews of 
W'ar, w^ere ready to start into action at 
a moment’s notice. But in defence 
of what V l^ord Derby had already de- 
clared that the corn laws were out of 
his reach, and Ifts sni)p(>rter.s were 
alinosl- everywhere using the same 


liiiiguagc; many of them accompany- 
ing it, however, w'itli avowals that 
their o/iiwib/is w'ere unchanged, though 
the temper of the masses of society 
rendered it imjiossihle to act up to 
those opinions. 'Fheii — said Ids ene- 
mies— is not this monstrous V The 
caiu'.e of Free Tiade is now' in the 
keeping of false friends, or rather of 
its enemies, w lio are only apparmitly 
surrendci'iiig their opinions and inten- 
tions, in order subtlely and indircclly 
to eifectiMle them by and by ! and 
there arose the cry that this was to 
be done by the juggle of readjn‘?ting 
taxation. On this point the Minis- 
t<‘rs and their friends avow'ed lliat 
they were concentrating their atten- 
tion with a view' to redie.''S glaiing 
injustice; but beyond that geneial de- 
claration they could be induced to say 
ntflldiig. In the m(‘aii lime, the na- 
tion began to sju*ak out lor it. •'elf 
nnetjuivocally on another great sub- 
ject of its anxiety-- the satety of our 
Frote'.tant institutions, threatmied iiy 
Dr WiM'inan and Ids allies in Jic- 
laiid, in a siiirit of di'adly hatred 
and miwaviTing re,-()lution. They did 
not condeM eiid to coneeal or disguLo 
tlitdr iiiLoiition ol heeming a huge 
acces.sioii of lorce in the ikmv Mouse 
of C’ommoiis — a course of proco 
dure, how’ever, (“.dcuhited directly to 
strengthen the hands of the (lov em- 
inent, who were at* all events known 
to he thoroiigldy in earnest U|)on the 
suiiject ol JM*otestantian. Concur- 
renily with thi.^, there existed another 
snbji-ct of anxiety among model ate. 
men of all jiarlies — the sweeping 
cliange.S| of a democratic tendency, 
proposed by Lord flohn Unssell and 
id.s new friends to bu elfectcd in our 
political institutions. 'J'he Karl of 
Dei by took several opjiortuidties of 
declaring publiclv' and unequivocally 
hisiiriiTiniiiation to resist all attempts 
of this kind, come in whatever shape, 
and from whatever quarter, they 
might ; and the practical result of all 
this was, that he stood, on the eve 
of the all-important a))peal to the 
country, in the character of a Puo- 

TESTANT CoNSEUVATI VE MlNI.STEn. 

'J’hat appeal, it was declared by Ids 
op))()nents, would at once annihilate 
1dm and Ids Government. Jbit the 
assertion w'as always accompanied 
by a certain small dilliculty in sug- 
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"cstiiifj who was to snccood him, 
and what was the exact coiiibinatftii 
of ]nirties by which that .successor 
was to be made, and to be kept, 
JMini.stcr. At all events, it was said, 
‘ 2 et lid of Lord Dciby. Strip off his 
disfrnises, and exjnjse. him and his 
triends to the country as charlatans 
and inijiostors; and, when the pi<i]MT 
time comes, it will be sure to tiiid the 
pro))er man. 'riie organs of the Teel 
pairy bcpin now to make themselves 
iK'aid a little; we W(‘re told tliat that 
’.as the (piarter in whicli the coining 
■n m was to be looked for ; and it was 
V. hi'-])ered at Clubs, and intimated 
:ti the papers, that tlio Duke of 
N\ \\<-.‘istle had the list of his Cabinet 
t omjjlete. ’--'flins, then, slo«»d matters 
vheii the wiits weie delivered into 
the Iiands of the letnniina olli(er.s 
thi-onjrlioiii the. kinj^doni; and when 
^he \ilal stinirule commenced, tlie 
‘'ttitude ol i\linisL<'is w’.'i.*. at once 
oim and jnodc.'.r. 

'J'lic Tums of Wednesday the 7tli 
Inly thu'' aniioniiceil, in it.s leadinj^ 
aiticle, the commencement oi the 
, 'ami strnjrt^de So far as repird.s 
. IV ilisjmtcd seats, the t^eneral elcc- 

c •: bi't^iiih this mornietr, and a tew' 
' will place be)(‘n(i dotdtl our 
'.'*l..ilile imistois for the nexl fi^e 
> 1 * -ix gears'' — words veiy exoniu^ 
V ) all aident politicians, and fraught 
wlih no little truth, d'liat the editor, 
w-'cn he wrote them, e\})ectcd the 
'ill to he a defeat of Mmksters, no 
. i.ho ha.s read what had been said 
• ‘ 1 'r>\ and has been said snlwapicnt- 
' ,'>ni ^vitli incrcasim^ bitterness, 

clmineiit leading colninns of 
• ean doubt, 'fbe first week 
^;i.d(,\oled to fhe. Lnelish boronp:!! 
(ieeiii.ns; and here the opponenfs of 
the (Jon eminent expi’ctcd a lon^ .se- 
nes of tiinmplis. It is md consistent 
with oiir sjiace or purpose to pre- 
sent a <le,tailed retrospect of the gene- 
ral elections. Wo shall contenf our- 
selves Nvith indicating a low s.alient 
])oiiits, fraught wilh //m/i political 
siijnlficitucc ill respect of both persons 
and phieos- the sayings and doings 
of the chief electors and elech-d. 

A calm voice from Caine first 
caught the attentive ear. 'fhe Earl 
of Shelhunie, the .son and heir of the 
Aranpiis of Lansdow'iie, . was re- 
elected without opposition on Tues- 


day the 6th July. What said he, on 
returning thanks for his re-electi«m ? 
That he had “ thought it desirable to 
try the experiment of Free Traile ; 
saw nothing to shake his faith in it 
— much to eoiifirni it ; but had 
alway.s thought that the change had 
been veiy abrupt. "I’here were per- 
sons who hail been .‘deviously affected 
by the rapidity of the change, and he 
should therefore be ready to give his 
attention to any jiroimsed remedy for 
their ili.strcss.” lie was not a sup- 
porter of the present (iovernmeiit, 
iml .'ihouhl offer no faetiou.'i ojipoci- 
tioii to tlieni ; and although there 
were otlier men Muitc competent to 
eondiiet, ilie government of the coun- 
try, to whom h(^ conlil more readily 
gi\c assi.stan(‘(‘, yet. until those men 
were established in power, he by no 
moans .said, that if tin’ ])res(‘iit (lov- 
ernment brought forward measnre.s 
of which he could appro\e, he would 
not gi\c them his snj>port. He felt 
that it was his duty, a.'? then repre- 
.sentatise, to abstain from all fac, lions 
oppo>hion to the ])ie';ent Cioverii- 
meiit, nniil some other (io\ernimmt 
became pu....<ihle.” if the hhirl of 
Dei by liud bei*ii one of Lord Miel- 
bnrneV aiiditois, he ought to have 
been ]»erleetly sali.-lied wilh these 
(Icclardtioim ; yet the speaker has 
been oier .-ince .<ct down in the daily 
list.-^ givi‘ 11 , in both the Con.^(‘rvati^ (‘ 
and Liber.il new .‘spapeis, ainoiig.'^t the 
oppmieiits of the (Jovcriinienr, as 
though lie Nvereoiie of iliose * ertaiii of 
being found among the “■ayes” on that 
‘‘waiitol confidence” motion which 
a wlii.s]HT from Shellield was at the 
.same time telling ns would be the first 
step taken by the triumphant Liberal 
majoiity in the new' Failiameiit, 
Weighing the jiolitieal eonsidcratioii.'i 
likely to sNvay such a in.aii as Lord 
Shelburne, can it Vie doubted that his 
teiuleuoies are Conservative, llioiigli 
moderate, and that his jiublic utter- 
ance of bis sentiments was de.'^igned 
to be regarded as timely and signifi- 
cant? Lord Shelburne was in the 
late Pal lia men t, and con.sequeiitly 
aware of all Unit had been said by, 
on behalf of, and against Ministers; 
and he w^as also, when he thus spoke, 
aware of what would be the conse- 
quence of an instant,'* blind, unscru- 
pulous act of opposition— one shame- 
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fill ill itsplf, as factions, and calculated 
to be attended by consequences most 
serious to the State, lie tlicrcforc 
gave public notice tlial those inclined 
to act tlius arc to look for no counte- 
nance from him. Tlius much for 
Avhat fell from the Earl of Shelburne, 
and which, as in full accordance with 
the temperate, dignified, and friendly 
course adopted by his noble father in 
the IToiisc of Lords, since the acces- 
sion of Lord Deri)}', is by no means 
unworthy of attention, lint the very 
temperate tone of the member for 
(Jalne has distinguished many others 
of the rc-clecicd or newl}** elected 
members for both boroughs and coun- 
ties ; who have in expre.-s terms re- 
pudiated factions opposition to the 
(lovernment, rccogidsing the neces- 
sity of carefully reconsidering oiir 
fiscal policy, in coiiseipumcc of the 
snddeniiess with which tlic late 
changes were cirectecl, and tlu‘, severe 
siitl'erings they have entailed upon 
particular ela^'ses. Vet all such mem- 
bers iluly take their ])laces in the 
aforesaid ‘‘lists” — gentlemen of for- 
tune, of position, of attainments, of 
high personal character, uith a large 
stake in the welfare of the country— 
as though iliei’ nero ‘‘safe cards” 
for an unscTiqiulous Opposition, and 
always at the beck and liiddiug of 
such stat<‘smen as a (’obdmi or a 
liright! 'flu’sc are, indeed, fond but 
fallacious caleulatioiis, as the result 
will very shortly show. 

Turn we now to I'iverton, wlicre, 
(Ui the ensuing day, (Woiluc-^day the 
7tli iluly,) ii very distiiiguislied 
person was re-elected for Tarlia- 
meiit — we mean laino T voikustox. 
The noble lord declared bis political 
oinnions in considerable detail ; and 
no one can road uhat fell from biin 
without admbiiig the fa-cinating ease 
and playfulness which adorned tho 
manifestation of iiitelicctiial pow’cr 
and great political knowh'Algc. Eut 
one ^iflhthlc was uttered by Lord 
l*almerston of a hostile, disparaging, 
or otfeusive character, uith reference 
to Lord Derby or his (Jovcniincut. 
lie did not stoo]) to. borrow those, 
vulgar and degrading terms of oppro- 
brium in wliieh so many of his co- 
u'iplrnnts for iioliiicai power .sullered 
themselves to indulge, the.reby dis- 
on'illiijg themselves to the consi-* 
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deration of gentlemen. IIo undoubt- 
edly spoke of Protection as “a 
question long since settled,” admit- 
ting that he himself had been in 
fixvoiir of such “ a small duty as 
w‘Ould not have raised in any percep- 
tible degree the price of food, but 
wdiich would never be. again submit- 
ted to the choice of tlie agriculturists.” 
lie deprecated hasty reforms, ear- 
nestly advocating “ steady progres- 
sive improvement of our institutions, 
going slowly and deliberat^dy about 
them,” and deprecating “ rashly and 
hastily overturning those ancient in- 
stitutions under whicli this country 
h:is long flourished and prospered.” 
lie utterly repudiated vote by ballot, 
and triennial Parliamonls, jii.stilied 
bis support of the miuLterial Militia 
Bill, and spoke with extreme caution 
on the subject of the Mnynooth grant. 
He made no allusion to any jiolitical 
leaders, nor indicated any iiossiblc 
situation or combination of parlies iu 
the new Parliament, nor wliat was the 
course uhich ho hirnsidf miglit feel 
bound or (li‘<po<cd to pursue. Tlius 
much for this eminent person, who 
said nothing wliieli might not also 
have been e.'iid Iq*’ any ev»‘U ihattUd 
supporter of the Ministry. 'The indig- 
nity Avliicli liad been intlictcd iqum 
liiniself by Lord Derby’s ])redcc(‘ssor, 
lie passeil over in dignilied silence. 
Jword Ihilmerrttdn, again, i.s claimed 
by the Idbcral journals as an un- 
doubted opponent of the Ministry, 
whatever measures they may or may 
not propose ! 

On the ensuing day Loud Jonx 
lliT.ssKi.i, was declared re-eleetetl, after 
asuddcnly-annoiniccdcontc'^t. J le.said 
tliat he relied on Lis past eaieerastlio 
liest guarantee of hivS piobable future 
career; spoke of the question of Tree 
Trade fis finally disposed of; and add- 
ed, that “that contest being removed 
out of the way, questions of religious 
Ii berty— of Par 1 iamen t ary re form — re- 
form of our courts of law and equity 
— of sanitary reform — and others of 
vast and deep imjiortance to the peo- 
ple at large, will have due attention 
be.stowed upon them, and time given 
for their consideration.” Wlicn chal- 
lenged on the subject (»f Papal Ag- 
grc.ssion, ho. answered c(»hJly and drily, 
ill a single, sentence — “ I never will 
allow any interference witli tho supre- 
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many and iiidepciidcnce of the Crown 
and of the nation ; but, on the other 
liand, 1 will never punish any man 
for his ndigioin? opinions.” Into this 
hhri veiled scnU'nco had shrunk the 
lu'.ly letter to tlie Hishop of Durham! 
tie declared himself determined to 
iemo\o “ all religious disabilities,” 
e-peeially those alleged to atfect the 
dews; and that one simple oath, 
ilic same for persons of uH reli./ious 
faiths f should be substituted foir the 
e\i>ting oaths — of course including 
( very class of lieathens and jiagans I 
lie declared himself oj)])osed to vote 
by ballot ; and when pressed on the 
subject of extending tlio franchise 
.ami shortening the duration of Par- 
liament, spoke nith marked guarded- 
ness, thus: — “ With regard to the.'-e 
two (pustions, I must ask the indul- 
gence of the electors. With regard 
to any measure I may bring forward, 
or may sui)poit, in J’arliament, 1 have 
to consider, tirsfc, what is best for the 
eo’.iuiry; ami next, wliat other men 
\* I!l s’i]>j)Mrt, and what I ha\c a chance 
>1 c.siMwiug. If lit to be your ropre- 
s'ldriise, 1 am fit to be intrustoil 
ii!i iii>e'‘«‘tiou on those subjects.” It 
i I}' .d nolice, that whereas Lord 
d.)!,u in 1.S17, had71.'>7 votes, 

j’di'il ill IPdJ only 551)7 votes — 
' : v.des fewer than in 1817 ; 

wi'i!<* ' I.- .Ma^termau w'as retinned at 
ill-* lu'.itl 'll tlie i)oII by (il!)5 vut<‘S — 
i f.. a ni.ijijrity of ()58 votes over 
J./*rd John Ifussell — ISlr Uothsehild 
im\iiig gravitatcil to the bottom of 
the ]iol!, where he lay pressed do.vn 
l)v a m.-.iiuity over him, by Sir danie.s 
Pul.:-, ()| o’jii vote.s. Ill 1817, ]Mr 
Koili-cluld had 1)792— in 1852, only 
-1718 VOIPS. All these are highly sig- 
niiicant lacts, not to be aceoiinted lor 
b}’’ (lu; mere smMenness of the strug- 
gle. in noticing these facts, ami also 
reciirding the triumidiaiit return, at 
the hinui of the poll, of the (lovcru- 
meut candidate at Greenwich, the 
Tifnrs obserwd — ‘‘Thus far the 
changes, sucli as they are, are in 
favour ol Lord Derby.” On that 
day, hoivc^'cr, the y'/nns had unex- 
pectedly to record, in letters of mourn- 
ing, a very splendid triumph for l.ord 
Derby, in the result of a contest on 
which, as if by common consent, the 


eyes of the whole kingdom had for 
man}" wrecks been fixed wdtli intense 
anxiety. It was the delibcratcly- 
sclcctcd battle-field between the Kaii 
of Derby and his combined Pcelitc 
and ultra-liberal opponents. This 
Avas, indeed, a pitched battle bctivccii 
parties : and tlic field w"as Liverjiool. 
Lonl Derby sent one of his own lieu- 
tenants to tight it, and in conjunction 
Avitli an eminent, and A ery able, and 
liighly-respected resident supporter 
at LiA'crpool ; the oiipoiicnts being an 
equally houourablc Liverpool resident, 
and Mr Cardw'ell, the late member, 
and fiiA Oiiritc lieutenant of the late Sir 
Itobert Peel. All parties admitted that 
the issue of rliis contest, especially if of 
a dee-ishc character, Avould be of im- 
mense ymlitical imi>ortance ; and the 
general impression undoubtedly Avas, 
that tlie Minist(*rial eaudidates had un- 
dertaken too mucli for their strength. 
All other elections were throwm into 
the shade while this w'as pending; the 
result of w hich was conveyed hourly to 
London, during tlie London election, 
by the eleeiric teh'graph. 'L'he re- 
sult di-sinayed our opponents. Lord 
Dei by 's camlidatc headed ]Mr Card- 
well by 1P)0 votes, ami his other 
opponent by 111)7 votes; Avliile the 
other ^Ministerial candidate, Mr 'fur- 
ner, headed Mr Cardwell by lilt) 
A’ole.s, and Mr ('ardwelfs comrade by 
I78.‘l votes ! Sucli w'as tlie decision de- 
liberat<*ly jironouncrd by the great and 
enlightened ermstitueney of l.ivorpool; 
ami it has been, and A\ill be, attended 
by consequences of magnitude. 

i\Ir Can! well’s defeit at Liverpool 
lias been followed by the signal dis- 
comfit u re of til, it smalj jiarly in the 
late lloiuic of Commons, of an hich he 
•had been ii distinguislicMl member — 
Mr Green, Mr Smythe, ^Mr Koumhll 
Palmer, (an amiable and most accuin- 
plished man, Avho, after an aidiious 
canvass, lied without a struggle,) Mr 
Piisey, ^Ir 'I’owide), JNIr Tulhanache, 
Mr Alackinnon, Lord Mahon, Ijoril 
Norreys, Sir C. Douglas, iSir George 
Clerk, and others— as tliough there 
had been a sort of political murrain 
among them ; and the Mornimj Chro- 
mde has had to gnash its little teeth, 
da}' after day, in despair, as its friends 
disappeared ; declaring, at length, in 
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a solemn, funeronl strain — “A com- 
petent Ministry might be formed from 
the candiilatps wlio, at tho present 
election, have been rejected princi- 
pally ill consecpieiiee of their political 
honesty and intellectual superiority 1” 
On the same day on which Lord 
John Russell expounded his political 
opinions, on having been declared 
re-elected for London, Sir James 
Graham presented himself to the con- 
stituency of Carlisle, and made a very 
remarkable appearance. At that pe- 
riod not a few regarded him as most 
likely to bo fixed upon as the leailer 
of the combined forces of the Opposi- 
tion — and, on defeating Lord Dcrb}’^ — 
as Ids successor; and what might 
fall from him on the present occasion 
was regarded with some curiosity. 
Respect for the private personal cha- 
racter of the right honourable baronet 
would incline one to speak with for- 
bearance of his chequered and erratic 
public career ; but it must be owned 
that he lias by turns belonged to, 
aided, and damaged, almost every 
party in the State— adopting and 
abandoning political piincii»les, when- 
ever a candidate for office, with a levity 
that is lamentable to all interested in 
the public character of statesmen. 
Jlis habit of replying nith a sort of 
jaunty jocularity, to taunts on the 
score of his having box(‘d the political 
compass, tells heavily against him in 
the estimation of a sincere and staid 
people like ourselves, O'^iiecially when 
he himself conies forward, at the 
eleventh hour, to level elaborate sar- 
casms at tliG.^e whom he may deem 
obnoxious to similar imputations. 
He has of latg been peculiarly bitter 
in his reproaches against tlie present 
Ministers, on the subject of their im-" 
puted inconsistencies on the subject 
of rrotcction. If Sir flames 'were to 
cast his eyes over pp. GdO-filir), of the 
46th volume of Hansard,* where 
stands recorded a lengthened, elabo- 
rate, and most able speech of his, in 
opposition to Mr Villiers’ motion to 
consider the question of repealing the 
corn laws, we cannot but think that 
it would, for a moment, bring the 
colour into his cheek, and make him 
ind(3cd doubtful as to his political, 


if not even personal, identity. He 
is there seen sternly vindicating the 
landlords against Ailse imputations of 
cowardice and selfishness. “If tho 
advocates of Free Trade expected 
them to yield to fear, he mistook 
their character greatly, if he could not 
confidently pronounce, that from sneb 
motives as'tliesc they ought not, so 
they never wouhl act and he rc- 
ju’obated agitation on the subject of 
the corn laws, as productive of dis' 
astroHS eouse(|neiiees. “ Conmierce, 
credit, lloating capital, were exotic^ 
which rtonrished in the simshiue of 
national trampiillity ; and if a strug- 
gle, such as was contemplated on the 
other side, wc*re ]>ushed to extremi- 
ties, the very manufactures wliich 
they sought to encourage would take 
to themselves wings, and fly away to 
lauds where they might iiope lliat 
national iieaeo would b(^ preserveci, 
and life and society be secured.” lit. 
heard “ with a'^tonishuient, the Presi- 
dent of the B(»anl of Trade declare 
that he had encouraged agitation , a 
declaration well worthy of the mem- 
ber for Manchester, but utterly nn- 
w'orthy ofa Minister of the (hown.” 
“ If they endi'avMiired by force ol law 
to e-»tabli>h, that in a year of compa- 
rative scarcity the home-corn grow* r 
should not })avc a price which would 
cover the co.st of production, they 
aimed a deadly blow at Ibitihli nati\«' 
agriculture, w hich, after all, depend 
upon it, was the foundation of na- 
tional power and pri)>i)eiity, and tlie 
mainstay of national greatness.” 

The pcioration of his s|)eech con- 
sisted of u touching and beautiful 
jiicturc of the corn lands of this coun- 
try Ihrowoi out of cidlivation, and 
agricultural labour siipersedi'd. “ Af- 
ter the best reflection wdiich he could 
bestow upon the subject [! | and view’^- 
iiig it in every possible light | ! | he did 
not he‘'itatc to declare his conviction, 
that a free importation of corn must 
produce the same etlect in England 
that the law' of agistment had pro- 
duced ill Ireland Let 

them lint once diminish the consump- 
tion of British-grown corn, and from 
that moment the consumption of iron, 
of hardware, of cotton, and of wool- 
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lens must decline. 'I’lipn would 
come a fresh displacement of labour, 
and a fresh lowering of wages ; and 
discontent, disturbance, and misery 
^\ould prove its inevitable consc- 

(luonces Little could 

they estimate the wretchedness which 
sprung from change of habit, of house, 
of manners, of the mode of life itself. 
What change more cruel couhl des- 
potism itself inflict, than a change 
from ‘ the breezy call of incense- 
breathing morn,’ to a painful and 
grievous obedience to the sad sound 
of tlie factory bell— the relinqnisliinent 
of the thatched cottage, the blooming 
garden, and the village green, for the 
foul garret or the dark C(;llar of the 
crowded city — the enjoyment of tin* 
rural walk of the innocent rustic Sal)- 
bath, for the d(;baiichery, the tempta- 
lions, the pestilence, the sorrows, and 
tlio sins of a congregated innltiWulc? 
AVhere, were their moralists, that their 
voices wore not raised against the 
foailul consequfMices which the pro- 
])«Kcd thange brought in its train? 
'I'alk lo liirn of sending the Poles to 
^iljeria, ()r the hill coolies from the 
( 'oroinandel to tlie Mauritius! the 
authors of the intended change con- 
temjdated the perpetration, within 
ilie limits of their native land, of a 
cruelty far more atrocious. It was 
the fir.'st step towards making Eng- 
land, tlie Avork.-liop of the world, de- 
]iendeiit for its daily food upon (’onti- 
neiital siip])lics. He liojied that the 
]»roj)o.si(ioii would not be successful. 
IVcrc it to succeed, lie shoulil .say 
with his friend Lord Ashburton, that 
u'ua tlui last rtiuufrif V'fnch he 
sfntuld Irish to inhabit.''''* And for 
these reacons ho concliideil by not 
Imsitating to give his cordial 
ami decided opposition to the 
nwtion.” 

Was this the Sir James Graham 
who, only thirteen years afterwards, 
could venture to scatter sarcasm.^ over 
the Karl of Derby and his supporters ? 

AVlien Sir James presented himself, 
shortly after the accession of the pre- 
sent Government, before his present 
constituents, he declared himself a 
convert, at length, to vote by ballot •, 
or, at all events, as in a situation to 
become an immediate convert I Both 
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in and out of the Iloiise, he has ever 
since b<;en one of the most sedulous 
and skilful of those who have striven 
to lower the Government and their 
friends in the estimation of the coun- 
try, timing his appearance with great 
exactness, so as lo seize the moment 
for most effective action ; striving to 
disguise liis earnestness and anxiety 
beneath thcinask of a jocnhircontempt, 
but ever studioiisty keeping himself in 
the foreground. When before the 
constituency of Carlisle on the 8th of 
Jul}', he appeared to feel tlie neces- 
sity of diverting attention from the 
political wanderings of his whole life, 
by taking tlie lion's share of credit for 
almost all the great measures of mo- 
dern times. lie had, however, tran.s- 
parently another object — to paint his 
own portraiture upon the eyes of the 
country, as tiik practical statesman 
of the age, of enlightened sagacity and 
o.'ctemled experienee, with both tho 
will and the. power to do whatever 
might be expected of one aspiring to 
lead the, motley throng combincil 
against LordDei by. We suspect, how- 
ever, tliat rhe. ])o\ trait, though finished 
off by the sitter’s own masterly hand, 
with a loving warmth of colouring, 
has only been eyed a«?kancc by those 
whom it had been intended to charm ; 
w'hile the Times criticised it severely. 
“ After perambulating England,” said 
Sir James, “ 1 have come home at 
Ijist, ami once more, appear before the 
(kiriisle eo!'-;titiiency. 1 have no per- 
sonal object to gratify. 1 see a great 
public interest at stake ; and 1 think 
it of the last importance that this 
capital of tlie Borders should send no 
doubtful voice to the approaching 
rarliameiit. ... If the electors of 
this city shall be of opinion that the 
time has*arrived when, with reference 
to the public interest, I should with- 
draw^ from the public service, [ will 
respectfully retire. If, on fhe other 
hand, they be of opinion that my la- 
bour may still be useful to the public, 
1 am content., for a short time longer., 
to give to the public my best exertions. 
I cannot promise you that they will 
be more zealous, more energetic than 
they have been ; nor am I vain enough 
to expect that my exertions can be 
attended with greater success than 
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has crowned iny past ertorts.” Wo 
regard this as neat, and unequalled. 
Such a cool bidding for power was pro- 
bably iHJver before made by a man of 
Sir Janies Graliam’s mark in this 
country.— A certain Dr l^onsdalc tlieii 
assumed tlic functions of catechist of 
Sir James (iraham, whose cars he 
/irst sootlicd with the dulcet assur- 
ance that “Sir James Graham was 
sure to liold the highest place in the 
next Administratiou ! ” and tlic vene- 
rable catechumen answered the cour- 
teous catechist very smoothly on the 
subject of foreign politics ; but the lat- 
ter concluded by saying — “ Tlie riglit 
honourable gentleman lias shown that 
he is neither a Derby- /Ve nor a llussell- 
itc. Then what //V are you V” Sir 
James replied, “ It is true 1 am not a 
Derby-ite, nor a Kussell-ite : Dr 
Lonsdale asks 'uhat ‘ite’J now am. 
I have been a l*eel-itc ; but am 
now resolved not to bind mysell 
in the fetters of any party, but will 
do my best as a jirivate member 
of Parliament, oii i\ any siti'Ahon 
WHICH n MAY UK IN Tin: i*j f:asi;i:i: 
OF IIIK JO CAUL reox MIC lO 

J ILL.” We ask again, when w'as 
this equalled V Had Sir James and 
the Doctor arranged lliis little ."cene. 
beforehand? Sir James said not a 
word, having been kindly not asked a 
word, on the subject uppermost in the 
mind of the country — the iiisoleni and 
daiigei'ous inachiuations of PujicMy 
against our civil and religious liberties ; 
but on tlie subject of Reform, he de- 
clared stoutly that he Inid been dis- 
satisfied “ with the iiov Reform Rill 
introduced by tlie late AVhig Govern- 
ment that the Reform Act of 
(for which he claimed a large share of 
credit) " was marked by great iinpcr- 
fcciioiis,” and “ a revihion of the mea- 
sure was iiidisjieiisable.’' The iie>v 
Reform Rill ought “to disfranchise 
decayed boroughs, and extend the 
fj’anchiso to large coinmnnitics not at 
present enjoying it.” Ami, “ witli ic- 
spect to cities and boroughs, it ap- 
peared to him that ivsidenec and 
rating should be the legitimate foun- 
dation of any fntuie extension of the 
snllVage.” Sir James tlicn bade high 
for popular favour ; but, as we show ed 
in our April number,* he is neces- 


sarily opposed, ill his attempts to un- 
settle the Reform Act, to some of the 
greatest Whig supporters of the late 
Government ; one of whom. Earl Fit/- 
william, declared in his place in Par- 
liament, since the accession of Lord 
Derby, bis strong disapproval of Lord 
John RiisscU’s recent Reform Rill — 
adding, “ It will not do for the Gov- 
ernment to be thus continnall}'' tam- 
pering wdtli constitutional rights.” 
As the Englinli borough elections 
wenton,notwithstaiidingthcMinislers 
succeeded in a great number of in- 
stances in wdiicli they attacked Liberal 
scats, they appeared to have suffered 
no inconsiderable losses; but they dis- 
placed numerous staunch ami able sup- 
porters of the late Government, as w cU 
as several of the Radical members. 
One of the Liberal papers (the Daily 
Ncivs) of the day on wliicli we arc 
writiag, following the tristful examiilo 
of the Mornwy C.hronidv in re- 
spect of its Peelitc friends, mourns 
over the following victims :--Mr 
Rcriial, jMr Greene, Wr Ilorsman, 
Sir Edward Buxton, Mr Jlardcasile, 
Lord Ehrington, l^ord Duncan, Mr 
W. .1. Fox, Mr Anstey, Sir John 
Romilly, Sir AVilliam Somerville, 
(Jolonel Thomi)Son, Mr D'Eyncourt, 
Mr George Thompson--- -to which he 
might have added a long catalogue of 
others ; and may now' greatly increase 
the list — Sir George Qi’t-v being a host 
in himself* and thus concludes: “Still, 
even with these losses, our ranks arc 
crowded; and we shall give Lord 
Derby battle, witli no fear as to 
w'hcre will be the victory.” This, 
however, was said on the lilst July, 
after the ranks of Lord Derby had 
been swollen with reinforcements from 
the English counties and from Ire- 
land, without, at the same time, los- 
ing ground, ill Scotland. So long as 
the English borough returns, which 
came in almost all at once, or wichin 
two or three days of each other, 
show'cd a considerable iinmericiil supe- 
riority for the opjFoncnts of Lord 
Derby, iiotwitlujtaiuling his gains, the 
J Jbcral jiapers, as if agreeing to close 
tlieircycs against the distant lint inevi- 
table county returns ! were loud in their 
exultations, occasionally slqq/mg into 
even truculent expressions. “Thus 
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ends,” says ono, “ somewhat prema- 
turely too, the farce of a Derby 
Ministry.” “ Will Lord Derby ven- 
ture to meet the new Parliament? ” 
asked another. “ The Derbyites be- 
gin now to fticl the absurd appearance 
they make before the country which 
they have so long striven in vain to 
mystify audaniuso.” “ llowdo you like 
the returns, my Lord Derby?” — And 
so forth. On the other hand, the 
friends of tljo Ministry began also to 
quake, and go about with downcast 
looks, uUcring despondency ; and one 
of their own ablest organs was forced 
to ‘‘remind its friends that they were 
not to run away disheartened by the 
idea that they iiad suffered a loss on 
every occasion on which they had 
simply failed to wrest a seat from their 
opponents ; ” and its readers were 
assured “ that, all things considered, 
matters wore by no means an unpro- 
mising aspect.” Another able journal 
concluded by the solemn assurance, 
that, “ great as wore Lord Derby’s 
difficulties, those of the leaders, who- 
ever they might be, of the hetero- 
geneous opposition, were at least as 
great” — a passage quoted the next day 
by a triumphant Liberal contemporary, 
with the words “ cold comfort ! ” pre- 
fixed. A week’s time, liowcver, be- 
gan to t(3ll startling tidings for the 
opponents of the iMiuistiy. Unex- 
pected success in Ireland, notwith- 
standing almost unprecedented dilli- 
culties and obstacles arising out of 
the demoniacal conduct of the Papal 
emissaries, to whom we shall pre- 
sently again allude ; and the exumties, 
pouring in tlieir contingents by threes 
and twos at a time, soon gave a 
totally different aspect to the field of 
battle. Xn almost every instance, 
moreover, where Lord Derby’s county 
friends were assailed, they triumph- 
antly maintained their ground ; 
and in nearly every case where they 
WiBre assailants, they were successful. 
It was amusing to note how suddenly 
Lord Derby’s opponents in the press 
drew in their horns; and after the 
“ boldest ” had “ held their breath for 
a time,” they began to comfort ono 
another by fearful tales of intltnida- 
tion; of divers gross irregularities 
pervading the whole proceedings ; of 
divisions among the Libera^ party, 
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letting in the common enemy ; the 
defective state of the registrl(» ; and 
the still more defective and unsatis- 
factory condition of tl-e franchise 1 
Having, however, heard what Lord 
Shelburne, Lord John llusseli, Lord 
I’almcrston, and Sir James Graham 
thought proper to address, concerning 
their opiuioiis and purposes, to their 
respective constituencies, let us hasten 
on to a very eager, bustling, and am- 
bitions personage, making his appear- 
ance much later in the field as a can- 
didate for re-election for a county — we 
mean Mr llichard Cobden ; who, on 
Saturday the 17th July, presented 
himself on the hustings at Wakefield, 
to go through the pleasant ceremony 
of an unopposed re-election, lie was 
accompanied by — Sir Charles Woody 
Lord dohn Russell’s late Chancellor 
of the Kxchcqiier, and then chairman 
of Mr Cobden’s committee, of which 
ho had taken pains to sliow himself a 
conspicuous and active member. 
Several points of the former gentle- 
man’s appi‘arance on this occasion 
challenge particular observation ; 
chielly as indicative of his intense 
vanity and egotism ; his vu-uleiit 
liatrcd oi the Alinistcrial party, espe- 
cially of the brilliant Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, under whose knout he 
had so frequent i) writhed ; his ab- 
sorbed one* ideaduess j his conscious- 
ness of tlic palsied condition of the 
“ I^ibcral” party, and the necessity of 
powerful stimulants to revive it ; and 
tlie absence of any, even the slightest 
indication of triumph at the state of 
tlie elections. Ilefore the doctors, at 
the hustings, ho was content to ap- 
pear in his capacity as a Free-Trader 
only, reserving the other more special 
matters for a subsequent occasion, 
when sure of a safe and favourable 
reception from liis own supporters 
only, under the auspices of Sir Charles 
Wood. On the former occasion he deli- 
berately glorified himself on account of 
“ ids name being so prominently con- 
nected with Free Trade,” and “having 
the honour, privilege, and glory to see 
himself iudi\ idualising, as it were, a 
great and permanent principle I ” He 
proceeded to charge the Ministerial 
party with “ undisguised selishness 
in advocating a change of taxation 
for the benefit of particular interests 
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** transferring the taxation now paid 
by the land, to the shoulders of those 
who have no land at air’ — which was 
protection iu a new form, ten 
thousand times less tenable than in 
its former aspect.” He hoped ** that 
forty- eight hours would not elapse 
after the meeting of rarliamcnt be- 
fore the present Government, and the 
party that belongs to it, are brought 
fairly to issue upon the question of 
Free Trade or Protection.” This sort 
of worn-out dreary drivel was all that 
he thought it prudent to say upon the 
hustings before the electors of the West 
Biding; but it was far otherwise after- 
wards, at the “ luncheon” at the Corn 
Exchange, presided over by Sir C harlcs 
Wood, and given to Mr Cobden by 
his “ friends and supporters.” He 
there ventured to launch out into 
general politics ; and as Parliament 
was likely to meet iu November,” he 
said it “ would be as well to calculate 
beforehand what the state of par- 
ties would be.” lie immediately 
betrayed his fears of returning to 
the condition of a political cipher, in 
the absence of Free 'J’radc agitation. 
“The subject of Free Trade being 
disposed of, the state of parties woidd 
be found exceedingly (‘uibarnissing 
to the old political leaders I The 
House would not answer the helm ; 
and the question was, how they 
should tfike a new tack ! ” — “ I do 
uot think there is anything in the 
temper of the country which should 
precipitate any decision on the point” 
— he had seen the then rapidly- 
altered aspect of the election returns! 
— “ for with the exception of the feel- 
ing as regards Free Trade, 1 do 
not think there is much political feel- 
ing in the country on any question ! 
There will be, in the House of Com- 
mons, no party so strong as to be 
able to form a Government which can 
be bargained [!] to stand for three 
months, if the old rule is to be acted 
on as to Govern^ient majorities. 
The question then is, how are parties 
to be reconstituted f Consequently 
our friends of the statesman and 


functionary class must take counsel 
to themselves, and see what is to 

BE DONE IN ORDER TO INSPIRE SOME 
FRESH ENTHUSIASM, BV AND BY, IN 
THE COUNTRY, ON BEHALF OF TUB 

OLD Liberal party!” This was the 
same gentleman who, on attempting 
to reorganise the League, upon Lord 
Derby’s accession to power, unwit- 
tingly acknowledged, in terms, the 
extreme difficulty of “ keeping up the 
excitement of the people, on the sub- 
ject of F>ee Trade^ for more than a 
few weeks I ” Mr Cobdeu then fa- 
voured his company with a few of 
his luminous notions on the subject 
of “ Farliamentary Befonn ; ” being 
pleased to intimate that “ as far 
as the suffrage was concerned, Lord 
John Bussell had proposed a five- 
pound rating claim ; ” but Mr Cob- 
den “ would rather have a five- 
pound renting clause — a franchise 
which would go, he thought, almost 
as far .is any gentleman iu that 
room practically expected or jiroba- 
bly wished — at pre,sent," Mr Cobden 
concluded with coarse and insolent 
invective against the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. “ If there is a 
man in this country — a politician who 
has suddenly jumped to an elevation 
which I pi edict ho will not sustain — 
who may be called a dangerous revo- 
lutionist, if he have the opportunity — 
it is lie I The strangest revolution I 
have seen, was when 1 found the great 
territorial party declaring intellectual 
bankruptcy and proclaiming political 
suicide, by naming Jklr llenjamiii 
Disraeli as their chief 1 And if it were 
not for the steadying, bailasling prin- 
ciple of the Manchester school, which 
would preveut./wi 7 j^/m*, and mounte- 
banks^ and unscrupulous incendiary 
adventurers from playing tricks iu this 
country,. [I] there is no man so dan- 
gerous, because none who seemed 
less unwilling, at all times, to bond 
anything like the profession of prin- 
ciple to his own personal and sinister 
objects, than the present Clianccllor 
of the Exeliequer 1 ” * ’Without con- 
dcsccuding to characterise the tone 


* 1;^ a similar strain ventured to speak a certain Mr Serjeant Murphy at Cork. 
“ Who is their Chancellor of the Exchequer ? I’ll tell you what he is. He is a political 

adventurer, who speculates on politics as a black-leg on the turn of the dice and the 
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and style of this attack upon an ab- consideration of the future Parlia- 
sent gentleman, let us see lio^hc was mcnt the advice of Mr Cobden with 
being spoken of elsewhere, at tho very reference to the manner in which 
same moment, by a gentleman— om Ministers should be dealt with.” — 
of the most able, accomplished, and It is only fair and wise to hear 
high-minded members of the House from them the principles on which 
of Commons,* Mr Drummond, the they intend to act, and the measures 
member for West Surrey. “ It ap- which they mean to bring forward, 
pears to mo that our taxes have been ... By precipitating matters, 
laid on upon no general principle, as we are quite sure eitlicr to prevent 
money was wanted, and that they the Ministry from showing conclii- 
are not in the satisfactory state they sively the hollowness of their aban- 
ought to be. Let the Minister be doninent of Free Trade, or from 
who he may, this lnu^t be put in a bestowing upon us a great public 
better state ; and I believe that Mr benefit. It is much easier to turn 
Disraeli is more likely, and the per- out a Government than to form its 
sons now in oflicc arc more likely, to successor ; and the besetting sin to 
do this than others. — 1 must he per- which heterogeneous O])positious are 
niitted to say, that 1 think Mr Dis- liable is, that they are apt to place 
raeli a man of very great genius. He themselves in a situation in which 
Inis risen by his own nnirits alone ; they may be called upon to act in 
and never having been tried in office, concert, when concert, except against 
ho is not a man who ought to be the common enemy, is impossible; 
sneered at by pcMsona who pretend and thus, by the exertion of their 
that they wish ‘ to extend the basis strength, to render their weakness 
of the Adraiuistrafioii I This dig- more apparent and more fatal.” 
iiified rebuke might have been uttered These were prudent counsels, and 
by the speaker on listening to Mr probably fnfluenced by the same 
Cobdeu’s gross vituperation on the causes which had emboldened the 
occasion to which w'C are referring. Ohaucellor of the Exchequer, a few 
Such was Mr Cobden — in York- days previously,* thus to speak out 
shire ; such will not be Mr Cobden couceniing the position and prospects 
— in the House of Commons, when of the (government : “it is my firm 
standing face to face before that conviction that the Government of 
same formidable Chancellor of Ex- Lord Derby will meet rarliament in 
chequer, bidiind whose back he lias the autumn with an absolute inajo- 
spoken olfensiveiy with such virulcut rity. To me that is not a subject of 
vulgarity and presumption. Bass- doubt.” Two days afterwards — the 
ing over tliese smaller matters, how- election returns, during the brief 
ever, it is impossible not to note the interval, abundantly justifying him — 
recently lowered tone of Mr Cobden, hlr Disraeli tlins (leliberatcly and 
whilom so loud and confident on the confidently addressed the consti- 
subject of a “Protectionist Ministry” tucncy of Buckinghamshire from the. 
as a thing to be only “laughed at,” hustings: “ 1 cxprqss my firm and 
and which would “ fly like chaff before solemn conviction, in the face of the 
the wind before a General Election.” county of Buckingham, after wituess- 
On the ensuing day, the Times^ in ing tlic present temper of the public 
commenting on Mr Cobden’s speech, mind, and scanning — I am sure with 
pronounced to be “ not wholly worthy no prejudice — the results of the 
of his theme” — and in a “tone general election, that the Ministry 
hardly elevated enough for the will bo permitted to bring forward 
occasion ” — “ recommended to the their measures f that no manoeuvres 


fluctuating chance of the turf— a political trader ! ” And the refined and compli- 
mentary Milesian proceeds to utter a supposed hon-moi concerning Mr Disraeli’s 
speech on the Budget, which, he says, he himself heard, while sitting near the Duke 
of Cambridge, with whom / have the Apnowr of being acquainted I ’* 

* Wednesday, 14th July 1852. • 
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of faction will terminate their career; 
and that those measures will obtain 
the assent, and 1 will even say the 
enthusiastic approbation, of the gre;}t 
body of the people.” On the ensuing 
day, the Spectator observed — “The 
elections have not yet decided the 
question of the majority; and it is 
still possible that Lord Derby may 
have the balance of numbers.” In 
the “Postscript” to the si^me num- 
ber of his paper, the editor, in recount- 
ing additional gains, observed 
“ Lord Derby is steadily gaining in 
the elections.” 

Before these pages meet the read- 
er’s eye, all the elections will have 


been completed; but up to the day 
on which we are writing, it would 
appear tHat nearly six hundred are 
decided, and the results are thus clas- 
sified in the live morning papers of 
this day.* It is curious to see how 
the various organs of political opinion 
deal with the same facts, viewed 
through the disturbing medium of 
their own hopes and wishes. 

The Times distinguishes between 
“Ministerialists” and “Liberal Con- 
servatives,” giving 252 as the fornior, 
and (18 as the latter — together, 815; 
Liberals, 271 placing the latter in 
a minority of 44. The 


Morniny IIcraM gives — Ministeiisdists, 1311 

Morning Pobt „ do. ‘JUD Liberals, ’J/.l do. 11 

Daily News „ Doibyitcs, 2}1.> do, do. Ivibor.als, if 

f Majoiily lor 

Morning Chronicle ,, MiiustcrialLts, 250 Non-MinLterialists, I326< Nou-Mioi- 

\ fcterialists, 70 ! 


Doubtless all these arc infended to 
be, or to be deemed, fair approxima- 
tions towards the real numerical rela- 
tions existing between those who will 
be found gcnorally opposed to each 
other in the House of Commons; but 
it is obvious that such calculations are, 
to a very great extent, purely conjec- 
tural, and deeply tinctured by the 
political predilections of those who 
make them ; and indeed it is impos.si- 
ble for any cairn and well-informed 
observer to cast his eyes over the 
columns on which tlicse calculations 
are based, without seeing abundant 
reason for doubting the projrriety of 
even the Conservative classifica- 
tions. The gentlemen whose poli- 
tical opinions and intentions are thus 
confidently dealt with, must often 
smile at the position thus assigned 
to them. In the Liberal journals 
of this day,t for instance, two mem- 
bers, Mr Duncuft, for Oldham, 
and Mr Sandars, for Wakefield, are 
set down as “ I^on-Ministerialists,” 
“ Liberals,” and “ Oppositionists ; ” 
* while, on the preceding day, Mr Dun- 
cuft is reported as returning thanks 
for the toast of “ The Conservatives 


of Lancashire ; ” and proposing “ The 
Conservative Press,” at a dinner given 
by “ The (Jonscrvati\ es of AV^ikc- 
licld,” to Mr Sandars ! And v(‘,ry many 
other names iniglit be mentioned, 
which the, slightest consideration must 
show to be ridVrred to the wrong cate- 
gory. There are undoubtedly many, 
and W'il) be more, gentlemen I’Cturned 
to Parliament, so far unpledged to par- 
ticular measures, and having indicat- 
ed, in such general terms, the tendency 
of their political opinions, as to render 
it doubtful on which side of the 
Speaker’s chair tliey will sit, or on 
which side they would vote on the 
leading political questions of the day. 
But we would warn those who have 
been so loudly proelarmiiig their con- 
fident opinions oil the subject, to pause 
before coming to a conclusion on the 
course which will be adopted by the 
majority, on the first fair and avowed 
trial of strength between Ministers 
and their opponents. In our opinion, 
on a calculation of the probable 
character of the members, upwards 
of 70, yet unreturned— but all of 
whose names are known, and their 
general political opinions ascertaiaed — 
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whoever shall propose a direct motion 
of want of confidence in Ministers, or 
any motion having that tendency, 
will find himself in a very consider- 
able, if not, indeed, in a large mino- 
rity. The consequences of sucli a 
successfully taken step, all must see, 
would be exceedingly serious ; and 
a forced resignation under such cir- 
cumstances would greatly dissatisfy 
the country, and still further confuse 
the present perplexed party relations 
of those opposed to the Government. 
Long before l*arlianicnt meets, which 
will be probably towards the close 
of October, each nfembor will have 
asked himself frequently and anx- 
iously the grave question — ^Vho 
is to succeed JiOrd Derby? And 
how' is the compact and formidable 
phalanx of his present supporters to 
be practically dealt with ? Without 
such a sacrifice of principle as would 
shock the morality of the whole 
country, how could a Iilinistry be 
formed which would combine in oppo- 
sition to the present occupants of 
the Treasury Bench— those publicly 
pledged persons who would insist on 
being included in the new Govern- 
ment ? And by whom ai c they to be 
led? AVhat are the measures which 
they would propose, and be likely to 
carry? Will Lord Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell, Sir fFanies Graham, Mr 
(Gladstone, go into the same lobby 
w'ith Mr Ilumc, Mr Cobdcii, and Mr 
Bright, on a motion in favour of a 
great extension of the suH’rage, vote 
by ballot, triennial parHaments, or 
the destruction of tlie Irish Church ? 
— or on a motion of simple want of 
confidence in ISlinistcrs ? And if Mr 
Villiers, or any other member, should 
propose a resolution expressive of 
the determination of the House not 
to sanction any measures calculated to 
interfere with or reverse the policy of 
the year 1846, who shall tell the fate of 
it in the then existing complication and 
character of the House of Commons, 
With such various shades of opinion 
on fiscal and economical questions? 
Who shall c^:pcct a majority to agree 
on what will constitute a prejudicial 
or unjustifiable interference with that 
policy? And suppose Ministers should 
distinctly avow that it was not their 
intention to propose measures directly 


or indirectly aimed at such inter- 
ference or reversal ? Suppose a con- 
siderable nnmberof menibersshould be 
found concurring generally in the Free 
Trade policy, but also believing that 
the manner in which it was introduced 
and established was unjust, and inju- 
rious to great interests in the country, 
and anxious to repair such injustice, 
and mitigate tlic admitted sutferings 
of the agriculturists? This is the 
opinion of Lord Shelburne, and doubt- 
less of many men of moderate opinions, 
though formally opposed to the pre- 
sent Government, Suppose, on the 
other hand, the Alinistcr, in answer 
to such a motion, should be prepared 
to intimafe generally a policy likely 
to be received with favour in the 
House of Commons and out of doors ; 
and either move the previous ques- 
tion, or boldly meet the motion with 
a direct negative, and succesafxilly f 
Their hands w'ould have been ini- 
incuscly strengthened by their oppo- 
nents, for the remaiuder of the Session 
— perhaps for many succeeding Ses- 
sions. All these, and many other cog- 
nate considerations, will be taken 
calmly into account by the more astute 
tacticians of the T/ibcral party ; and, 
in our opinion, shrewder counsels will 
picvnil than those which would herald 
ill an immediately aggressive policy 
on the part of her jMajesty’s motley 
opposition. With the very best hos- 
tile inteniions, they would lack arms 
and opportunity. AVc concur in 
every word of the following passage, 
w'liicli fell from the lips of Air Disraeli 
at Aylesbury, so long ago as the 14th 
instant, “ We shall carry out our 
views with more clTicicncy, and, I 
believe, with more success, in the 
new l*arliameiit— w'hcn the Ministry 
will no longer have to meet a liostilo 
Parliament, or be restrained in its 
policy by an overpowering Opposition. 
Wc shall meet Parliament prepared 
to do our duty, under a firm convic- 
tion that the country will steadily 
support us. I w ill not conceive the 
alternative position of the Govern- 
ment's failing to succeed ; but at the 
same time, no one can be blind to 
the fact, that the Opposition will 
create its organisation upon revolu- 
tionary principles. The Whigs have 
shown us their chhracter. Their 
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policy has been received with univer- 
sal scoating by the country, and they 
cannot attain to power again, except 
by calling to their councils the Ja- 
cobin clubs of Lancashire. I feel 
that the present Government is ne- 
cessary for the preservation of the 
English Constitution ; but the future 
institution of the Opposition already 
peeps from its shell, and developes 
its horns; and from that «hcU the 
Opposition cannot emerge, except 
enveloped in the slime of sedition. A 
change in the institutions of the coun- 
try will be the condition of its success ; 
and Englishmen must iiuleed be false 
to all their professions — false to that 
high spirit which Englishincu have 
ever shown — false to the tradition- 
ary associations of their country, if 
they suffer an O])po^ition, fouuded 
on such principles, to govern this 
nation. 

“AVill yon,’* concluded the right 
honourable gentleman, “ be prepared 
to say, wc will have justice done to 
the soil — wc will have our legislation 
conceived in the spirit of the age, 
which is the spirit of justice? Wc 
will have the ruoTKsTANr CoNsir- 
TUTio.v of (his country preserved, not 
with the sectarian is in of bigots, but 
with those Avho believe that Protes- 
tantism is the only safeguard of Eng- 
lish liberty ? ” 

In our opinion, the country has 
answered these questions decidedly in 
the affirmative, and thereby placed 
firmly in power an able, united, Pro- 
testant Conservative Government. It 
is easy for newspapers, day after day, 
and week after week, to repeat the 
cuckoo cry that Ministers arc impos- 
tors, and that their policy is, in the 
vulgar phraseology of the hour, 

a sJiam. ” The progress and the 
result of the general election of 1852 
demonstrate that these paper pellets 
cannot batter down the rock of na- 
tional firmness and good sense. Had 
it been otherwise, Ministers must have 
fallen ignominiously within the first 
week of their presuming to take office ; 
for the wordy battcriesof the “ Liberal ” 
press have been blazing upon them, 
double-shotted, from morning to night 
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ever since. Yet the Funds have never 
gone down, and Ministers remain in 
their places, not with downcast looks 
and desponding hearts, but with 
cheerful confidence and resolution, 
satisfied that the voice of the nation 
has pronounced in their favour, and has 
also declared that it will regard their 
acts with indulgence and forbearance, 
and will not tolerate faction or in- 
trigue. There is now a fidr prospect 
that a united and powerful Govern- 
ment may do incalculable good to 
the country and the Sovereign which 
has called that Government into 
existence. Its mission is to act, 
where its i)re(lecessor could only 
talk ; to consolidate and strengthen, 
'where that predecessor could only 
disturb and unsettle; to terminate 
the wretched strife of classes, by a just, 
cautious, firm, and conipreliensive 
policy. Its mission is, further, to re- 
pel the insolent advances of Demo- 
cracy and Popery, which will now 
find that the dny of \acilhvtion and 
vicious concession has passed away. 
We say it with pain, that we believe 
tbc interests of Protestantism arc no 
longer safe in the keeping of I^ord 
John Russell, though individually he 
may be true at heart in his abhor- 
rence of tbc wicked and tyrannical 
spirit of Popery ; but his political 
exigencies have fettered his will, 
and chilled his sphit. His fondness 
of power inclines liim to compromises 
and sacrifices, which very often look 
only too like sacrifice of principle 
ami conviction. In like mani.er we 
fear him in his dalliance with Demo- 
cracy. In tampering with the great 
political adjustment of 1832, ho is 
seen standing irresc.utcly with his 
foot upon the steep inclined plane 
which leads to confusion and anarchy, 
sniTonndcd by those who arc inces- 
santly goading and jogging him into 
cominenciiig the descent. Wo believe 
that In his heart he despises the clique 
of Cobden, Bright, &c.; he has in fact 
contemptuously told them so to their 
very faces;* yet are we grievously 
apprehensive that he is now ^mspared 
to join them, faintly protesting, but 
suffering them to impel him infinitely 
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further than he himself thinks it safe 
or wise to go. That he has lost the 
confidence of the country, few will 
question ; and is that confidence 
now extended to Sir James Graham? 
His recent career, especially liis un- 
disguised sympathy Avith Popery, 
would at once irritate and alarm the 
country, if it saw his advent to 
power a probable event ; and, indeed, 
he must have gazed with dismay on 
the successive disappearance from 
Parliament of »so many of those to 
Avhom he had recently allied himself, 
in reliance on their efforts to consoli- 
date and Avork his inlluence. A very 
few months, jierliaps a fcAV AA'eeks, 
Avill see tlie erratic baronet the close 
ally of the Manchester School— at 
once its leader and folloAAcr ; he Avill 
declare for a perilous extension of the 
suffrage, and support it Avith power- 
ful and plausible arguments, but, at 
the same time, with that semblance 
of diguilied c-aiidour and moderation, 
AAhich he has been lattcily sliOAving 
such anxiety to assume, and acquire 
credit for. He Avill co-operate with 
Mr C»>b(len, very quietly at first, to 
reorganise tlie Liberal party ; and if 
their efforts obtain any consider- 
able share of popularity, Sir James 
AAill be seen one of the most eager 
and sAvitt in the race toAvards 
the goal of roA'olulion. Both he, 
Mr Gobdeii, and Sir Chailes Wood, 
at present knoAV aacII that they IniA'O 
grievously lost ground In the eonntry, 
and that uhat they have so lost is 
iK»w in the pi^ssessioii of i..ord Derby 
and his Government. 

Of one thing av(* arc q\dte certain^ 
that Ministers Avill not meet the 
iiCAV Parliament unprepared to carry 
into vigorous operation a Avcll-con- 
sidered and determinate policy, 
AAhich will abundantly satisfy any 
degree of reasonable expectation. 
Nor shall Ave be surprised to see 
them disposed to bring matters to a 
speedy issue, if encountered by fac- 
tions opposition, come from Avhat 
quarter it ma}^ and disguised under 
never so specious an aspect. Those 
interests Avhich have suffered so 
severely from precipitate legislation, 
will be Avoll represented in the new 
IFouse of Commons, and ha\"C to deal 
Avith a friendly Ministry, which it 


Avill bo at once their interest and 
their duly to support steadily, against 
all hostile and sinister ^combinations. 
Tlie cause of law reform will be safe 
in their hands ; nay, the first four 
months of their existence have shown 
that it cannot be in better hands, and 
Ave venture to deny tliat it can be in 
any otlier hands so good as tlieirs. 
They have indeed shoAvn a thorough 
heartiness in the sacred can.se of law 
and justice; and Avhat they have 
already done in this great depart- 
ment, of itself is surticient for ever 
to signalise their hitherto brief tenure 
of power. Wc shall not concern 
ourselve-s nor amuse onr readers, by 
speculations as to the jirecise num- 
ber of supporters Avith whom the elec- 
tion returns arc rapidly siiiToiiiid- 
ing Lord Dctrby and his Government. 
It is now, as avc have already stated, 
upAvards of a Aveek ago since the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
distinctly declared in public, that the 
Government would meet l*arlia- 
meiit, in the autumn, Avith an abso- 
lute majority ; ” and wc arc not 
aAvarc of a single journal that has 
veiiturcil to contradict the statement. 
Every da} ’s returns lend to corrobo- 
rate more and more strongly the tiuih 
of that statement, Avhich Avas one 
calculated to challenge vehement 
contradiction, could it liiwe been 
giAcii consistently Avith fact. There 
was a Avill, but no AVf»y, to do 
so. Our own oA^er-zealous friends 
may hnA^c been loo sanguine in 
their cxiiectations, and hasty in 
their calculations ; but those of our 
opponents, at least of the more eager 
and nnscnipulous, are preposterous, 
impeaching their good faith, or their 
capacity as political observers. AV'e 
eiitcrtaiii no misgivings as to the 
position and reception of Ministers in 
the ncAv Parliament. Their majority, 
on vexed (pieslions, may not be large, 
but it will be suliicient ; and against 
faction, it will be decisive. 

What, then, AA'as the question 
Avhich has been put to Ihe. constitu- 
encies, and ansAvered ? Tt was not 
that of Free Trade or Protection. 
The question was one of a far Avider 
description. Lord Derby, in Feb- 
ruary last, .stated in terms the 
question which he' sought to have 
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answered; a question not of de- 
tails, but of principles, relying on 
the estimate formed of his charac- 
ter by tlie country, for its allowing 
him to carry these principles into 
operation. 

“These are the imiNCU'LKS on 
which I shall make my appeal on be- 
lialf of myself and colleagues. We 
are threatened with far more serious 
difticulties than opposition to a five 
shilling, six shilling, or seven shilling 
duty oil corn. It is a qursnoN, 
whether the Government of this 
country can be carried on, and on 
what principles, and through what 
medium. Will yon support a Govern- 
ment which is against hostile attacks ; 


which will maintain the peace of the 
world ; which will uphold the Pro- 
testant institutions of the country; 
which will give strength and increased 
power toreligious and moral education 
throughout the land ; and which will 
exert itself, moreover, I will not 
hesitate to say, to opjiose some bar- 
rier against the current, continually 
encroaching, of democratic influence, 
which would throw power nominally 
into the hands of the masses, practi- 
cally into those, of the demagogues 
who lead them V ” 

This was, indeed, a Gkeat Quks- 
Ti(>x, and it has been Ansavkrkd 
satisfactoiily to all lovers of coiisti- 
tiilionul freedom. 
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I.. \l'. (OMIN'IH- JIVI'ILK 


T''! of tli!‘ ULk' ji.irtv >M‘m 

<•1 'Mil- lioin ‘i<‘ r.irk. i!io 

lu I' hi (Mi'ii.iixcA, cinjh 

•air>'iulMl liI.T ])ro|>‘*v(r 

'•'iJMh'r. ^ uero hovotv'l 

Jl.iilfy ,ni(i Le\\,aml tlu* piincip.il 
{>[' l'n‘ <,oininittO(‘. 

hod'.i WO"? ."oi/'-h .i jit ol' ni-'lnii' 
clm]\ 4)r iviiiL'isni, niul drclliiul lo 
j'»il1 lllC pl‘«;C<“'.'.ii»ll. Ihll pi''t 
lli'‘V 'l.irl.ii, as all w CMC a''^cinbliii;* 
witboiu llic liMijt (lo«‘i‘. Gic pi*>tni.ui 
ai I i\ ••<1 V, ifli I’.C' well i»nnj Lag. There 
V. eii' Icdcr^ loi' llaihy, •'•niie hjr 
Levy, niaiiy Ihi Kl^i’iii-u, one Icr 
llainlal 

J.evy, '■'ovin Imrryiii^ o^cr ir. ii 
cm ri'>poiulciiee, l')ukoil,iii the fiiiniliar 
fiviMlmii w ’.crewilli he (wnaliy tivatofi 
his jiaitkiilir IVienils, omm' ILuiilar.i 
^hoiilih e. 

From till* Sipiire?” .-said he. ‘‘Ah, 
he has wi’itteii at Ia.sJ I Wli.it made 
him delay .-'j long? Hope he ivliexe.s 
your miml r” 

‘•Yes,’’ ciiul liaiidal, i;iving \\a\ 


lo a joy lliat iarel\ li|dUed up his 
clo'** and "ecii'l coiintemmcc — “ ye^^, 
he does not wiiic iVoiii Ila/eldcau — 
not tliere when my iidler arrived — in 
Ir.mduii- Could not, rc't at tlio liall — 
fhephne PMuhided him too much of 
Frank --uent n^aiu to town, on the 
ivceij.d «>r my in it letter conccniiii;? 
the iiipiiue ol* the, mairia;^e, to see 
alter hii mmi. and take up .some money 
to pay oil' Id-' po.sLohit. Jtead what 
he '"a^o.” — “ So wid'e 1 na.s about a 
iiiuit^Ci;^o-~{nf-ver did I jjues.s that I 
'slioidil be tile man to oiiciimber the 
Jfa/.el(h au estate)-' 1 tlioiii;jtlit 1 mi^Iit 
a-< uiil add j*; nu.OUO to 

ilie total. Wliy shouhl you be in- 
ilcbted at ad to that Jh\rou Levy? 
Don't have dealings Aviili iiioney- 
i-'iidei.s. Your graiidmoilior ^\as a 
lla/eldeau; .iiid from a llazeldeaii 
you sliall ]i.i\e the ^\hoie sum re- 
(luired in advance for iliose, Kood 
lauds — good hglit soil .some of them. 
A-' to repayment, ne'll talk of that 
Jater, if Fiank and 1 come together 


vl-./" Norn V,. — Tin Au/hor of thii Ai'inU m tios yumfnr oj IJiAciv wood's 
Maga/ixk, t/y/z/A-vZ “ M V ok, V \i;iKni..s in J'.ni.li.sh hii-’ic, Vart 

XXVII.,” iUid of olhii' A)'tich:>t ihof /tiirc upimiud undt r tin- samr desitjnation^ 
his inlcntiou of pust rrinf/ i/n vopipn/ht in s'nh Artiilr oitd Itthhs in 
h'nincr.^ and of pnhiisliiioj u I'nnch tmn.dntion of (hr sauir u9r/{. Ur cofnsc- 
ijurnth/ piohihi/s its n imbliralkm in fiana icithout his so.irtion m irjid/tij. 
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again, as we did of old, why, my 
estates will he his sonic day; and 
he’ll not grudge the mortgage, so 
fond as he always was of you; and 
if we don’t c<ftne together, what do I 
care for hundreds or thousands, either 
more or less ? So I shall be down at 
Ijansmere the day after to-morrow, 
just in the thick of your polling. 
Beat the manufacturer, my boy, and 
stick up for the land. Tell Levy to 
have all ready. 1 shall bring the 
money down in good bank-notes, and 
a brace of pistols in my coat jiocket 
to lake care of them, in case robliers 
get scent of the notes and attack me 
on the road, as they once did my 
grandfather. A J^ansmere elect ion puts 
one in mind of pistols. I once fought 
a duel with an officer in his Majesty’s 
service, li.N., and had a ball lodged 
in my right shoulder, on account of 
an election at J^ansmere ; but I Jiav(5 
forgiven Audley his share in that 
transaction. Keinember me to him 
kindly. Don't get into a duel yc'ur- 
Hclf; but 1 suppose manufactmers 
don’t tight ; not that 1 blame them 
for that — far Iruin it." 

Tlic letter then ran on to express 
surprise, and ha/avil cunjt*ctnre, as 
to the wealthy marriage hici* U in- 
dal had aiiuouina d Ufi u pleasing sur- 
prise to the S»piire. ** It could not be 
Miss Slicktorighrs !’’ 

“ Well,” said Lew, returning tne 


letter, “ you rnxist have written as 
cleverly as you talk, or the Squire is 
a booby indeed.” 

Randal smiled, pocketed his letter, 
and responding to the impatient call 
of his proposer, sprang lightly into 
the carriage. 

Harley, too, seemed pleased with 
the letters delivered to himself, and 
now Joined Levy, as the candidates 
drove slowly otf. 

“ Has not Mr Leslie received from 
the Squire an answer to that Idler ol 
which you informed moV" 

“ Vos, my lord, tlic Squire will be 
here to-morrow.” 

“To-moiTO\v V Thank you for ap- 
prising me; his rooms sicill be pre- 
pared.’’ 

“1 suppose lie will only slay to 
see Tie>lie and myself, and pay the 
money.” 

“Aha! Pay tlie money. I.- it so, 
then*'' ’’ 

“ Twice the sum, and, it seems, a.£ 
a gift, which Leslie vinly asked as a 
loan. Really, my Lord, Mr Leslie is 
a ^OYy elcvi r man ; and though I am 
at your commamls, L slumld not like 
to injure him, w’itii sneh inatiinioni.il 
prosp(M;ts. lie could be a very 
iMiwoiful enemy ; ami, if he ouceecd 
in Parliament, still more so.’' 

"Raron, these geiith meu are wait- 
ing for you. I will follow bv my 
seif.” 


CIIAPIFK X\Y. 


In the centre of the raised platform 
in the town- hall sat tlui Mayor. On 
either band of that dignitary now ap- 
peared the camlidates of the respec- 
tive ])arties. To his right, Ainlley 
Kgertou and Leslie; to hi.s left, Dick 
iVvcnel and Leonard. The place w as 
as full as it could hold. Uow.s of 
grimy fixce.s peeped in, c\en from the 
upper w'iudows outshh* the building, 
'riie contest was one that created in- 
tense interest, not only from public 
principles, but local passions. Dick 
Avenel, the son of a small tradesman, 
standing against the Right Honour- 
able Audley Egcrtoii, the choice of 
the pow'erful Lansniero aristocratic 
party — standing, too, w'ith lus nephew 
by his sidc -'takLig, as he liiin.selt was 
wont to say, “ the tariiat'on lUue Bull 


by bot h its oligarchical horns ! ’’ 'riier*., 
was a i>lnck and gall.intiy in the \ery 
impudence of the attemjit to convert 
the important borough — for one nuMii- 
bor of w liicli a great Kail had hitherto 
striven, “ with iahour dire ami weaiy 
w^oe” — into two lamiiy seats for the 
limise of Avenel and the tiiumph of 
the Capclocracy. 

This alone w'onid liav(‘ excited all 
the spare passions of a country 
b("0UgIi; but, besides thL, there wms 
the curiosity tliat attached to the 
long- deferred public aj)pcaraiic<‘, of a 
candidate so renowmed as the ex- 
minister — a man whose career ha.d 
commenced with his success at Lans- 
men*, and who now, amidst the popu- 
lar tempest that scattercil his col- 
leagues, sought to retit his vessel in 
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the same harbour from which it 
had first put forth. New j^oiiera- 
tioiis hnd grown up since the name 
ot Audley Kgerton had first Hut- 
teivd th(5 (lovei*»)tcs in //in/ (lorioli. 
i’lie (piestions that had tlien seemed 
so important, were, for the most [‘art, 
settled and at rest. i»ut those pre- 
sent who remembered Kgerton in the 
lorinei day, were strm-k to .v.ee how 
the s!\me characteriMtien of bearing 
and aspect wlncli had distinguished 
hi--, eaily yontli, ivNived their interest 
in the m.itnrt' and celebrated man. 
As ho stood uj» for a few moments, 
before he took his >eal beside the 
.Mj[or, glancing (►ver (ho a^^tunbly, 
with it- n|m)ar of clu'crs and hi-’seSj 
ihioe nas the s-nuc ^latelv (‘V4*ctness 
01 lunn ainl -.leimliistne'-s of look -the 
■>.11111* indclinab'e and niy>icihms dig- 
ni'v ol extern. lis, that imposed re- 
' p'-i-t, conlinnetl esteem, or.slIllcMl dis- 
Jil.e. Till* ljis'>c‘> iiuolimtarily ei'a^etl. 

file {iieiimiiiaiw jiioicedings o\ci, 
li'c jMo}»o>ciN and ."ecoiidus com- 
menced tln*ir olii- c. 

Aiidlcy was piuiiosed. of ( oiir^o, li}’’ 
me cr.U’k man orthe p irtv- agontle- 
m.in who li\ed on his means in a 
while ilon’^c in (hr llieb biicct- bad 
!c(>’i\cd a llnlv I , cdinatimi, and 
was a cadi ( oT a ( bnmty Family.*' 
fhis gcnilemau .■>polv<‘ mni li alioiit the 
Con >f II luitMi, soiiictliing about Crec'*c 
and Ibmic - compared t.^cifon w'itli 
\\ lili.im I itf, al.no wdtii Ansti((.*s : and 
oal down, iitliT an oration esteemed 
'll li}' the low, and pronounced 
pio'\ Iwtliemany Audh-} sci under, 
a burly and important rn.ilUler, 
.'trill k a boidei’ key. Ill* dwelt largely 
upon ihe neec.ssity oi l>eing represent- 
ed by i>entlem(*n of wealth and rank, 
<p.'diioL by “upstarts and adventurers. 
(< 'iieei s and groans. ) laxibing at the 
eaiidiilab's on the other side, it was 
an insult to the re'>jK‘ctabilIty of Lans- 
ineie to suppose its e.oustitueuts e<-uld 
1‘ieel a man who had no ju’cieu-iuns 
wiia.ever to tlieir notice, except that 
JiL* had once been a. little boy in the 
town in w liich lii-s latlier kept a ■'hop — 
lUid a \i rj, noi.-,\ , turbulent, dirty little 
boj he wa&i ' J)iek .‘•nioollu‘d hi.s 
spotless shirt-tr.uit, and looked dag- 
ger.**, while the Dines langheil heartily, 
and tile Yellow .-1 cried “Sliauie!” 
“As for the otiier eandidato -on the 
same side, lie (the maltster) had no- 
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thing to say against him. lie w'a.s, 
no doubt, seduced into presumption 
b}' his uncle and his owm incxpe.ri- 
once. If was said that tljat candidate, 
Mr Fairllelil, was an author and a 
poet ; if so, he wuis unknown to fame, 
foi no book.seller in the town liad ever 
even hejM’d of Mr Fairfield’s works. 
Then it wa.s n*plie(b Mr Fairfield had 
wiittcu under auotlier name. What 
would that prove? Fither that ho was 
ashamed of liis name, or that tlie works 
did !iim no credit. For his [lart, he 
(ihe mallslcr) was an Fnglishman ; he 
did not like anonymous seribliler.s ; 
there was something not right in 
whatever was concealed. A man 
sliuiild n(*ver he afraid to pul his 
name to wlial lie wrot". Hut, grant 
that aIy Fairlielil wa.s a great author 
and a great ]>oet, what the borough 
of l/ui'.mere wanted wa.s, not a mem- 
ber who would pass his time in w'rit- 
ing* lune'ts lo Feggy or Moggy, but 
a pKiclieal man of biisine-'.s — a, .states- 
man --sueli a man a.s Mr Andley Fgev- 
ton - a gentleman ol ancient birth, 
high .standing, and princely fortune. 
The nil mber lor such a place as Lans- 
niere should have a [iroper degree of 
we.illii.” f “ ! Iear,])ear,”lVomlhehun- 
die.l . ud liltv hcsitalor.s. who all stood 
in a low at the bottom ot the hall ; 
and “(iammon!” “StiilVI'' from some 
levo’ntionary, but ineoi i iiprible Yel- 
low's.) .Still tlii‘ :illii'.ion to Fgerlon’s 
piivati* loll Ml.* had eonsiih'r.ilile effect 
W'itli the bulk ol the audiciue, and 
Ibe nnltsier w'ls mneh elieereil on 
eoneludiug. 7^1 r Avenef.s proposer 

and sceomler - the one a larLO* grocer, 
the other a [u’opiietor of a n*'\y diop 
for ticketed jiriiils, .shawls, bl-inkels. 
and ((iinitcri»:iiies, (a man wlio, as bo 
boa-'ted, dealt with tin* Fcopk* for 
ready money, and r.o mistaki' - at least 
none that //f ever i^’etilicd. )- -next 
folUnved. Hotli .said mueli the .same 
tiling. Air Aveiu'l had made hi.s lor- 
tune by hone.>j( imlu.'try — wa- ;i fel- 
low' tow'ii.smaii- must Know' the. in- 
terest-’ of the tow'll better liian stran- 
gers— upright public, prineijiles —never 
fawn oil goveimneuts — would .see that 
the people had their right. s, and cut 
dow'ii army, navy, and ail otlier Jobs 
of a eoirupt ari'itocrae.y, Ac. Ac. Ac 
liiMidal Ja> lie's [iroposer, a cap- 
tain on balf-jiay, iiudeTtook a long 
defenee of army and navy, from the 
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uiipatnotic aspersions of the preced- 
ing ,si)cal£cr3 ; which defence diverted 
him from the due praise of Randal, 
until cries ofo“ Cut it slmrt,” recalled 
him to that subject ; and then the 
topics he selected for ciilogium were 
“ amiability of character, so conspicu- 
ous in the urbane manners of his young 
friend “ coincidence in the opinions 
of that illustrious statesman with 
whom he was conjoined ; ” — “ early 
tuition in the best pri'iciplcs — only 
fault, youth — and that was a fault 
which would diminish every da}'.” 
Randars seconder w'as a blnlf yeoman, 
an out-voter of weight with the agricul- 
tural electors, lie w'as too straight- 
forward by half— 'adverted to Audiey 
Egerton’s early desertion of questions 
espoused by the landed interest— hoped 
he had had enough of the large tow ns ; 
and he (the yeoman) w'as ready to f«>r- 
give ami forget, but trusted that there 
w'ould be no chance of burning their 
member again in efllgy. As to the 
young gentleman, whoso nomination 
he had the pleasure to second — did 
not know' much about him ; but the 
Leslies weie an old family in the 
jieigljbouring county, and Mr J..eslic 
said he was nearly related to Squire 
Ilazeldean— .as good a man as ever 
stood upon shoe leather, lie (the 
yeoman) liked a good breed in sheep 
and bullocivs ; and a good breed in 
men he supposed w’as tlic same tiling. 
He ( the yeoman) w’as not for abuses — 
lie was for King and Constitution, 
lie should have no objection, for in- 
stance, to have tithes lowered, and 
the malt-tax repealed— not the least 
objection. Mr Leslie seemed to him 
a likely yonng chap, and uncommon 
well-spoken; and, on the whole, for 
aught he (the yeoman) could see, 
w ould do quite as w ell in Rarliamciit 
as nine-tenths the gentlemen sent 
there. The yeoman sat down, little 
cheered by the Rlucs — miicli by the 
Yellow’s — and with a dim conscious- 
ness that somehow or other he had 
rather damaged than not the cause of 
the party lie had been chosen to 
advocate. Leonard w’as not particu- 
larly fortunate in his proposer — a 
youngish gentleman — who, having 
tried various callings, with signal un- 
success, had come into a small in- 
dependence, find set up for a literary 
character. This gentleman undertook 


the defence of poets, as the half-pay 
captain had undertaken that of the 
army and navy ; and after a dozen sen- 
tences spoken tlirough the nose, about 
the “ moonlight of existence,” and 
“ the oasis hi the desert,” suddenly 
broke down, to the satisfaction of 
his impatient listeners. This failure 
W’as, however, redeemed by Leonard’s 
seconder— a master tailor — a prac- 
tised speaker, and an earnest, think- 
ing man — sincerely liking, and 
warmly admiring, Jx'onard Fairfield. 
His opinions were delivered with brief 
simjdicity, and accompanied by ex- 
pressions of trust in Leonard’s talents 
and lumesty, that wore ellective, be- 
cause expressed w’ith feeling. 

These preparatory orations over, 
a dead silence succeeded, and Audiey 
Egeiton arose. 

At the first few' sruilences, all felt 
they w’crc iiu the presiuce of one ac- 
customed to command attention, and 
to give to opinions the weight of re- 
cognised aulliority. 'rhe slowness of 
the measured accents, the compohure 
of the manly aspect, the deconun of 
llic simple gestures — all ’oespokc and 
all lieeaino tlie Minister of a great 
empire, w ho had less agit.ited assem- 
blies by imj)a>sioned eloquence, than 
compelled their silent res])ect to the 
\iews of sagacity and experience. 
Rut what might have been formal 
and didactic in sinother, wuis relic\ed 
in Egertoii by that air, tone, bearing 
of gadkihon^ which have a charm for 
the most plebeian audience. He had 
eminently these attributes in piivate 
life ; but they became far more con- 
spicuous whenever he liad to appear 
in public. The RuiulotUis dvtor'''' 
seemed a jdirasc coined for him. 

Audiey commenced with notice of 
his adversaries in that language of 
high courtesy which is so becoming 
to superior station, and which augurs 
better for victory than the most point- 
ed diatribes of hostile declamation. 
Inclining his head towards Avenel, 
he expressed regret that lie should be 
opposed by a gentleman whose birth 
naturally endeared him to the town, 
of w’hich he wuis a distinguished na- 
tive, and wliosc honourable ambition 
w as in itself a proof of the admirable 
nature of that Constitution, which 
admitted the lowliest to rise to its 
distinctions, wliilc it coinpellctl the 
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loftiest to labour and compoto for 
lliosc which Averc the most coveted, 
because tlicy wore derived from the 
trust of their coniitiymcn, and digiii- 
tied by the duties which the souse of 
responsibility entailed. He paid a 
l)assing but generous comj)linient to 
the reputed abilities of Tjeonard Fair- 
lield ; and, alluding with appropriate 
grace to the interest he had ever 
taken in the success of youtii striving 
for place in the van of the new gene- 
ration that marched on to replace the 
old, he implied that he did not con- 
sider Leonard as opi)osed to himself, 
but rather as an emulous competitor 
for a worthy prize with his "‘own 
young and valued IVii ml, ^fr JLindal 
Lt'slie.” ‘'They are happy at their 
years!” said the statesman, with a 
eeitain pathos. “ In the future they 
see nothing to fe ir, in the pa^t they 
have nothing to defend. It is jiot so 
v/ith me.” And then, pissing on to 
the vague insinuations or bolder 
charges against himself and his policy 
)>roflercd by the ]n*eeeding sju'aUors, 
Audley gathered himself up, ami 
paused ; for his eye here icsted on 
the Reporters seated round the table 
just below' liim ; and he recognised 
faces not unf.nniliar to his rceolleetion 
when Jiietropolitau assemblies had 
hung on the w'Oids, which fell fiom 
lips then pri\ileged to advise tlieir 
King. And invt)luntarily it occurred 
to llie ex-minister to oscfq)e alto- 
gether from tliis rontraetotl audience 
— this election, with all its a.-^-socia- 
Ihms of pain— and address himself 
wholly to that vast and invisible 
I’ublic, to which lho.se rei)orters w'Otild 
iransmit his ideas. At this thought 
hi.s whole manner giiulually changed. 
Jlis eye became fixed on the farthest 
verge of the crowd ; his tones grew’ 
more solemn in their deep and sonor- 
ous swell. Ho began to review and 
to vindicate his whole i)olitical life. 
Ik* sjioke of the measmes be had 
aided to pass —of his part in the laws 
which now ruled the laud, lie 
touched lightly, but with pride, on 
the services he had rendered to the 
opinions ho had represented. He 
alluded to his neglect of hi.s oavii pri- 
vate fortunes ; but in w'hat detail, 
however minute, in the public business 
r;ommitted to his charge*, could even 
ail enemy accuse him of neglect? 


The allusion was no doubt intended 
to prepare the public for the new’s, 
that the w'oalth of Audley Kgertou 
w'as gone. Finally, came to the 
(pjcstioiis that then agitated the day ; 
and made a general but masterly ex- 
position of the policy w’hich, under 
the cliange.s he foresaw, he should ro- 
rommeml his i>arty to adopt. 

Spoken to the motley assembly in 
that tow’ll -ball, Audley ’s sjicccli ex- 
tended to a circle of inteiHsts too wide 
for their sympath3’. Hut that a.s- 
sembly he heeded imt — lie forgot 
it. The reporters understood him, 
as their Hying pens follow'cd words 
which tho} presumed neither to eor- 
rert nor to abridge. Aiidley’s speech 
W’as addressed to the nation; — the 
speech of a man in wliom the nation 
yet recognised a chicf—dcsiring to 
elear all mFrcprescntation from his 
past career— calculating, if life W’crc 
spaicd to him, on destinies higher 
than ho had yet fulfilled-' issuing a 
maiiife.sto of piinciples to be carried 
later into pow’cr, ami tilanting a ban- 
ner round which the dividoil sections 
of a broken host niighl yet rally for 
battle and for conquest. Or perhaps, 
ill tlio deeps of Jiis heart, (not ewen 
comprehended by reporters, nor to be 
divined by the public,) the uncer- 
tainty of life W’as more felt than the 
liope of ambition ; and the .slatc.«maii 
desired to leave bcliind him one full 
vindication of that /mhhr intcgrit}’^ 
and honour, on which, at least, his 
conscience acknowledged not a stain. 
“ For more than twenty years,” said 
Audley, v\ conclusion, “ i Inue known 
no day in which I have not lived for 
my country. I may at times have 
opposed the wish of tlic reople—i 
may oppose, it now' — but, so far as I 
can form a judgment, only because 1 
prefer their welfare to their wish. 
And if — as I believe —there have been 
occasions on which, as one amongst 
men more renow ned, I have ainemlcd 
the hiw’s of Kiiglaiid— confirmed her 
safety, extended her coniinerce, up- 
held her liouour — I leave the rest to 
the censure of iny enemies, and (his 
voice trembled) to the cliarit}" of iny 
friends.” 

Before the cheers that greeted the 
close of this speech were over, Richard 
Avencl arose. WhTit is called “ the 
more respectable part ’’ of an aiidi- 
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dice — viz., tlic bettor educated and 
better clad, cmui on the Yellow side 
of the question — winced a little for 
the credit ot# their native borough, 
when they contemplated the candi- 
date pitted agfainst the Groat Com- 
moner, whose, lofty presence still 
lilled the eye, and whose majestic 
tones yet sounded in the oar. But 
the vast inajority on both sides, Blue 
and Yellow, hailed the ri.se of Diek 
Avenol as a ridief to what, while it 
had awed their attention, had rather 
strahud their f.ieultios. The Yelh)v\s 
cheered and the lilues g:roane<l ; 
there, was a tninultuoiis tlin nf voices, 
and a reel to and fro of the whole 
excited mass of miwaslied faces and 
brawny shoulders. But Dick had as 
much ])luck as Aiidlev him.^elf; and 
by de^^recs hi.s pluck and his handsome 
features, and the curiosity to hear w hat 
he had to say, oiitained him a hear- 
ing:; and that hearin;;, Diek haviiij^ 
once, g;ot, he contrived to keep. 1 1 is 
self-con lidence wa.' ha<‘ked by a ;?rud;(i‘ 
against Kgm-ton that mounted to tlie, 
elevation of malignity, lie had armed 
himself for this occasion with an ar- 
senal of quotations from And!e\’.s 
speeche.s, taken out of ll.in.'.ard's De- 
bate.s; and, garoliug these texts in tin* 
uuf.iirest ami nio.st ingenious manner, 
he contrivml to split consistency into 
t»nch Iragimmls of illeon,dslenc^ — to 
cut so many harmlos.^ sciiientos into 
such unpoiiular, arbitrary, hTanui- 
cal segment.s of doctrine — that he 
made a very jirctty case against the 
enligliteiied and incorrupt ililc, Kger- 
lon, as shiitller and trimmer, dciciider 
of jobs, and eulogist of Manche.ster 
inassneTcs, Xc. sic.. And all told the, 
more because it boeiinnl courted and 
provoked by the ex-niinisler\s elabo- 
rate vindication of himself. Having 
thus, as he declared, ‘‘ triumphantly 
coiivicteil tlie Bight Honourable Gen- 
tleman out of his owm inoutli,” Dick 
considered himself at liberty to di- 
verge into what lie tmam d the just 
indignation of a freeborn Britain*, in 
other words, into every variety of 
abuse which bad ta.ste could supply 
to acrimonious feeling. Hut he did 
it so roundly ami daiintlessly, in such 
true hustings style, that for the mo- 
ment, at least, lip carried the bulk of 
the crowd along witli him sullicieiitly 
to bear dow n all the resentful iniir- 


mnrs of the Blue Committee men, 
and the abashed shakes of the head 
w'ith w hich the more aristocratic and 
well-bred among the Yellows signi- 
fied to each other tliat th(‘y w'crc 
heartily ashamed of their candidate. 
Dick concluded with an em])hatic de- 
claration that tlie Bight IIonoiKablo 
Gentleman’s day w'as gone by ; that 
the people bail been ])illaged and 
l>lunderctl enough by pompous red- 
tajiists, w'lio only tlionght of their 
salaries, and iie\(rw'ent to llmir of- 
licf.s o\cc])( to wash' tin* ]>cn, ink, 
and jiaper w'hich they did not ]>ay for; 
that tin* Bight Hononrable Gmitle- 
man had Ixni.slcd lie had st*r\ed liis 
country for twenty vears -- served 
liih country! He slniuld have .said 
scr\cd her oat/ fMneli langlitm’.) 
Biclty miss his eonntiy was in now*. 
In sliorl, for twenty years tlie Bielit 
IIonoural>lc GentliMiMu liad put hi 
haiuD into his counl^^^s pockets. 
“And I ask von,” bawlcfl Dick, 
“whether aii> of you are, a !»it the 
belter for all tliat In* has taken out oi 
them !” The linii<ln*d and lilty liesl- 
tat<*r.s shook tln'ir heads. ‘‘ Xoa, tliat 
we bi'a’iit!” cried the Iiumired and 
lilty, ilolorou.'-ly. “ )n/f hear 'i’liK 
said l>lc,k. turning majes- 
li(ally to Kgeilon, wlio, with hii 
arms folded on lii^ ainl hi- 

upper li]) sliLdiily . cniwcd, s.it like 
“ Atlas miremoved ” — “ You h'‘ar 
Tjik Bj'om.rl d'liey coiulenm you, 
ami the wliole set of you. I re])eat, 
here what f once vow i'd on a li*.ss pub- 
lic occasion — ‘ As snic as my nann* is 
Bic,hard .Vvenel, you shall smart for' 
— (Dick hesitated)— smart for yonr 
conteinjd of tlie ju3‘ riglits, liom'st 
el-iims, and eidiglitc'iiecl aspirations 
of >our indignant (•(Uintrym(‘n. 'Phe 
schoolmaster is abroad, and the Bri- 
tish Dion i.s aroused ! 

J)ick sat dow'ii. The enrve of eon- 
icnqit had jiassed from lOgerton’s lip; 
— at the name of A venel, thus harshly 
spoken, he had suddenly shaded hh 
face, with Ins liand. 

But Randal I.,e.slie next arose, ami 
vVinlley slowly raisetl ids ey(‘.s, and 
looked towaid.s his protuf with an 
expression of kindly intere.st. What 
better dchat could there, be for a young 
man wninnly attached to an ( inim'iit 
patron, an ho had been coarsely assail- 
ed — for a political aspirant, vindicat- 
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iiig the principles which that ])atrou 
represented? The Bines, palpitating 
with indignant excitement, all i)re- 
pared to cheer every sentence that 
could embody their sense of outrage 
— even the meanest amongst the Yel- 
lows, now that Dick had concluded, 
were dimly aware that their orator 
had laid himself terribly op(‘n, and 
richly deserved (more especially from 
the friend and kinsman of Aiulley 
Figerton) >\hatever punishing retort 
could vibiale from the h<‘arl of a 
man to the tongue of an orator. 
A better opportunity for an honest 
young (/(hiittiiit cotild not exist: — a 
more disagreeable, animying, per- 
])le\ing, unmanageable opp(u*tunit 3 ’, 
tor Uandai J.eslie, the malice of the 
Tates could not have contrived. How 
could ^o-attai'k Dick Avenel.! — he who 
counted ni»(»n Dick Avenel to win 
his election? Ilow' coiihl he exas- 
])er.ite llu* Yelh)ws, when Dick's so- 
liunn injunction had been — Say 
nothing to make the ^’ell(lW's not \ot(‘ 
for you!’' How could he identify 
himself with Fgerton’s policy, when 
it was his own policy to make his 
opimnenls believe him an unpre- 
juiiiced, sen>ible \oulh, who would 
come all light aiul all Yellow one (,!’ 
these days ’ Demosthenes himself 
Would have had a sore throat, worse 
than wlnm he swallow'eil the gohlen 
cup of Harpalus, had Dcmostli(*ucs 
been ))Iaced in so cui'sed a lix. 'I’hcre- 
foiv Bandal Leslie may wadi be ox- 
cu''ed if he stammered and boggled — 
if he wMs appalhal by a cheer when 
he sai<l a word in vimlh-ation of Fger- 
toii— and looked cringing and pitiful 
when In* sneaki’d out a counter ei\i- 
lity to Dick. The Blues w'ere sadly 
disajipointed — damped ; the Yellows 
smirked and took heart. Audley 
Kgerton’s brows darkened. Harley, 
win) was mi the platform, half .^cen 
behind the front row, a (juiet listener, 
bent over and wdiispered dril^' fo 
Audley — “ You should have given 
a lesson beforehand to your clever 
young friend. His allectioii for you 
o\erj)ow'ers him ! " 

Audley made no rejoinder, but tore 
a leaf out of his pocket-book, and 
w’l’ote in pencil these word.s— “Say 
that you may well feel embarrassed 
how' to V(*ply to Mr Avenel, because 
1 had especially requested you not to 


be ])rovoked to one angry expression 
against a gentleman w hose father and 
brother-in-law gave the majority of 
two by which 1 gaineikmy first scat 
in Barliameut ; — then plunge at once 
into general politics.” He placed this 
paper in Uandal’s hand, just as that 
iinhaiipy young man w'as on the point 
of a thorough break-down. Randal 
pau-sed, took breath, read the W’ords 
attentively, and, amidst a general 
titter, liis presence of mind returned 
to him— h(‘ saw a w’ay out of the 
M-rape — colleited liimself — suddenly 
lai^ed his head —and in tones uncx- 
pecttslly linn and Ihient, enlarged on 
the (ext alforded to him— imlargcd so 
w'cll that he t<mk Uie audience by 
Mil-prise— pleased the Blui'.s by an 
evidenee of Audley’s generosity— and 
touched the Yelhiw's by si> alVection- 
ale a ilelerence to the family of their 
two camlidates. Then the speaker 
was enabled to come at once to the 
topics on which he had elaborately 
]>repared himself, and delivered a set 
iiarangue veiy artfully put together 
— lempori>ing, it is true, and trim- 
ming, blit full of what w'ould have been 
called admirabl(‘ taet and discretion 
in an old stager w ho did not wmnt to 
commit himself to anybody or to any- 
thing. On the whole, the display be- 
c-ime creditable, at lea.-t as an evi- 
diMiee of tlioiightfnl reser\e, rare in a 
III. MI so ’voimg -too refining and selio- 
hisfic, fm- m-atorv. but a very good 
es^ay— upon both si,|es of the ques- 
tion. Kandal wi]>ed lii^ j»ale forehead 
ami sat dow n, cliecrefl, especially by 
(he !aw\ers present, and self-con- 
tented. It w as now' T^eonard’s turn to 
.speak. Keenly nervous, as men of the 
literary t(‘m])i‘rameut are— constitii- 
lionally ^hy, his voice (rombh‘d .as he 
began. But he trusted, uucoiisciou.sly, 
less to his intellect than his warm 
heart ami noble, leniper — and the 
warm heart ]n-omp(ed his w'oi*d.s, and 
tlie noble temper gradually dignified 
liU manner. 1 1 1 ‘ took ad\ antage of the 
sentonecs whicli Audley had ])Ut into 
Kandai’.s lumitli, in order to olface the 
impression made b}' his uncle’s rude 
assault. “ AVould that the right hon- 
ourable geiitleniaii had himself made 
fliat g<*iierous and affecting allusion 
to the serxhes w liic]^ he had deigned 
to remember, for, in that case, ho 
(Leonard) was confident that Mr 
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Avencl would have lost all the bitter- 
ness which political contest was apt 
to engender in proportion to the ear- 
nestness witl% which political opinions 
were entertained. Happy it w'as when 
some such milder sentiment as that 
which JMr Kgertoii had instructed 
IMr Leslie to convey, preceded the 
sharp encounter, and reminded anta- 
gonists, as Mr Leslie had so emphati- 
cally done, that every shield had two 
sides, and that it was |)0ssil)lc to 
maintain the one side to be golden, 
without denying the truth of the 
champion who asserted the other side to 
be silver.” Tlien, witliout appearing 
to throw over his uncle, the young 
speaker contrived to insinuate an 
apology on his uncle/s behalf, with 
such exfpiisito grace and good feeling, 
that he w'as loudly cheered b}- both 
parties ; and even Dick did not ven- 
ture to utter the dissent which strug- 
gled to his lips. 

But if Leonard dealt thus respect- 
fully with Jlgcrton, he had no such 
inducements to spare Randal Leslie. 
With the intuitive penetration of 
minds accustomed to analyse charac- 
ter and investigate human mature, 
he detected the varnislied insincerity 
of Randal’s artful address. His col- 
our rose —his voice swelled —his fancy 
began to play, and his wit to s]>arkle 
— when he came to take to pieces his 
younger antagonist’s rlietorical ino.s.iic. 
He exposed the falsehood of its af- 
fected moderation — he tore into shreds 
the veil of words, with tlicir motley 
woof of yellow and blue — and showed 
that not a single conviction could be 
discovered beliiiid it. ‘‘ Mr Leslie’s 
speech,” said he, “ puts me in mind of 
a ferry-boat; it seems made for no 
purpose but to go from one side to the 
other.” The simile hit the truth so 
exactly, that it was received with a 
roar of laughter : even Egerton smiled. 
“ Eor myself,” concluded Leonard, 
as he summed up his unsparing analy- 
sis, “ I am new to party warfare ; 
yet if 1 were not opposing Mr Leslie 
as a candidate for your suffrages, if 
1 were but one of the electors — 
belonging as I do to the people 
by my condition and my labours — I 
should foci that he is one of those 
politicians in whom the welfare, the 
honour, the molal elevation of the 
people, find no fitting representative.” 


Leonard sate down amidst groat 
applause, and after a speech that 
raised the Yellows in their own esti- 
mation, and materially damaged Ran- 
dal Leslie in the eyes of the Blues. 
Randal felt this, with a writhing of 
the heart, though a sneer on the lips. 
He glanced furtively towards J^ick 
Avencl, on whom, after all, his elec- 
tion, 111 spite of the Bines, might de- 
pend. Dick answered the furtive 
glance b}'- an encouraging wink. 
Randal turned to Egerton, and whis- 
pered to him — “How I wish I had 
had more jn-actice in speaking, so that 
1 conhl have done you more justice !” 

“Thank yon, Leslie; “Mr Fairfield 
has supplied any omission of 3 ’onrs, 
so far as J am concerned. And you 
should excuse him for his attack on 
yourself, bccanso it ina^’servt) to con- 
vince you where your fault as a 
speaker lies.” 

“ AVherc?” asked Leslie, with jea- 
lous sullenncss. 

“Ill not believing a single w(n-d 
that you say,” answered JCgorton, 
very drily ; and then turning away, 
he said it loud to his pro]>OKcr, and 
wiili a hlight sigli, “ Mr Avcnel may 
be proud of bis neiihow 1 I u ish that 
3 ’onng man were on our side ; 1 could 
train him into a great debater.” 

And now the proceedings were about 
to terminate with asliow of hands, wlicn 
a tall brawny eh'ctor in the middle, of 
the hall suddenly arose, and said he 
had some questions to put. A thrill ran 
through the assembly, for this elector 
was the demagogue of the Yellows— 
a fellow whom it was impossible to 
put down— a capital speaker, with 
lungs of brass. “ t shall be very 
short,” said the demagogue. And 
therewith, under the shape of (pics- 
tions to tiic two Blue candidates, he 
commenced a most furious onslaught 
on the Earl of Lansmcrc, and the 
Earl’s son, r^ord L’Estraiigc, accusing 
the last of the grossest intimidation 
and corruption, and citing instances 
thereof in the presence of various 
electors in Fish Lane and the Back 
Slums, who had been turned from 
Yellow promises by the base arts of 
Blue aristocracy, represented in the 
person of the noble lord, whom he 
now dared to reply. The orator 
paused, and Harley suddenly passed 
into the front of the platform. In 
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token that he accepted the ungracious 
invitation. Great as had been the 
curiosity to hear Aiidlcy Kgerton, 
yet greater, if possible, was the 
curiosity to hear Lord J/Estrange. 
Absent from tlie place fur so many 
years — heir to such immense posses- 
sions — with a vague reputation for 
talents that he had never proved — 
strange, indeed, if Blue and Yellow 
had not strained tlicir ears and hushed 
their breaths to listen. 

It is said that the poet is born, and 
the orator made — a saying only par- 
tially true. Some men have been 
made ])oets, and some men have been 
born orators. Most probably Harley 
ii'EsIrange had hitherlo never spoken 
in public, and he had not now spoken 
live minutes before all the passions 
and humours of the assembly were as 
much under his command as the keys 
of the instrunumt are under the hand 
of the musician. IJc had taken from 
Xature a voice capable of infinite 
variety of niudulatiou, a countcuanoe 
of the most llcxile play of expres- 
sion ; and he was keenly alive (as 
profound humourists are) equally t\» 
the ludicrous and the graver side of 
everything presented to his vigorous 
nndersfanding, Leonard had the 
eloquence of a poet — Audley Egerton 
that of a parliamentary debater. Hut 
JIarlej'had the rarer gift of elofpienco 
ill itself, apart from the matter it 
conveys or adorns— that gift which 
Demosthenes meant by his triple rc- 
qiiisitc of an orator, >\hich has been 
improperly translaled “action,” but 
means in reality “ the octiiiy " — “ the 
stage-play.” Both Leonard and Aiid- 
ley spoke well, from the good sense 
which their speeches contained ; but 
Harley could have talked nonsense, 
and made it more clVectivc than sense 
— even as a Kemble or Matyeady 
could produce cllccts from the tra^ll 
talked by “The Stranger,” which your 
merely accomplished performer would 
fail to extract from the beauties of 
Hamlet. 'J’hc art of oratory, indeed, 
is allied more closely to that of the 
drama than to any other ; and 
throughout Harley’s whole nature 
there ran, as the reader may have 
noted, (though quite unconsciously to 
Harley himself,) a tendency towards 
that concentration of thoifght, action, 
and circumstance, on a single purpose, 


which makes the world form itself 
into a stage, and gathers various and 
.scattered agencies into the symmetry 
and compactness oi a Crania. This 
tendency, though it often produces 
eftVets that ajipear artificially theatri- 
<‘al, is net uncommon with persons the 
most genuine and single-minded. It 
is, indeed, the natural iuclination of 
quick energies s])ringiug from warm 
emotions. Hence tlie very history of 
nations in their fresh, vigorous, half- 
civilLed youth, abvays shapes itself 
into dramatic fbrms, while, as the 
exercise of ^ober reason expands with 
civilisation to the injury of the live- 
lier faculties and more iiiliiitive im- 
pulses, people look to the tlramatie 
form of expres-iion, whether in thought 
or in action, as if it wore the anti- 
dote to truth, instead of being its 
abstract and essence. 

Ibit to return from tliis long and 
so newhat metupbisical digression, 
whatever might be the cause why 
Harley L’Estra\ige spoke so woiider- 
fidly well, there could be no doubt that 
wonderfully well he did '4]>oak. He 
turned the demagogue and his attack 
into the most felicitous ridicule, and 
yet with the most g(‘ni.il good hn- 
m(»ur; described that virtuous gentle- 
man’s adventures iu search of eorrup- 
tion through the juiro regions of Eisli 
Lane and the Hack Slums; and tlieii 
.siimmiMl up the evidences on '\\hich 
the demagugue had founded his charge, 
with a humour so caustic and original 
that the audience were convulsed with 
laughter. Fiom laughter Harley hur- 
ried his audience almost to the pathos 
of tears— for he spoke of the insinua- 
tions against his father, so that cveiy 
son and every father in the assem- 
bly felt moved as at tlic voice of 
Xature. 

A turn in a sentence, and a new 
emotion seized the assembly. Harley 
was identifying bim.'-olf with the IjUUS- 
inere electors. He sj)okc of his pride 
in being a J^iansmcrc man, and all the 
Laiismerc electors suddenly felt proud 
of him. He talked with familiar 
kindness of old friends remembered 
in his schoolboy holidays, rejoicing 
to find so many alive and prospering. 
He had a f(?licitons word to each. 

“Dear old Lansmcrc!” said he, 
and the simple exclTimatioii won him 
the hearts of all. In fine, when he 
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paused, as if to retire, it was amidst 
a storm of aedamatiou. Audley 
grasjKMl his hand, and whispered— “ f 
am the oiil\’%)iie hero not surprised, 
JIarley. -Now you have dise.overed 
your powers, never again let them 
slnmhL'r. What a life may be yours 
if }()u no longer waste ill” Harley 
extrieatcd his liand, and his eye glit- 
tered. He made a sign that lie Iwid 
more to say, and the applause was 
liii'hed. “ My right lionoiuable friend 
chides me lor the years tliat 1 ha\e 
^^asted. True; my' years liave been 
wailed, no matter ho\y nor wiune- 
ioie ! IJiiL /y/.s/--ho\v have the} been 
spent; in <neh devotion to tin* public 
that tlic}" Vi ho know him not a-i I do, 
have said that he had not one feeling 
left to spare to the obscmer duties and 
more limited all’eetioiK, l>y which men 
of ordinary talents and humble mind'i 
rivet the links of that social ord'*r 
which ii is the august (le.^tiny (»r 
slat<‘*'inen — like him who mtw sits 
beside me — to eherisli and defeml. 
Hut, for my part, I think that there 
is no being so dangerous as the solemn 
hypocrite, wdio, bociuso he drills his 
cold natme into soiwing mechani- 
cally some coj'Veiitional abstr.utioii 
— whether he t<ills it ' the (hjn.''iitn- 
tion ’ or ‘the Ihiblic/ — holds hiniM'if 
di.^luMi-ed from whatever, in tlie warm 
blood of private lili‘., wim-'attai-hmentto 
gofulness, ami conlideiiee to truth, bet 
othei-'i, then, jUMise my rigljt hononr- 
ahle friend as the incorruptible poliii- 
< ian. Ihirdon me if I draw' his likeness 
a." the loyal siucei'eman,wIioniight say 
with the lioneMt prie.Nt, ‘ that he conlil 
not t<*ll a lie to gain Heaven by it ! ’ ~ 
and witlj so fine a sense of hoiiour, 
that he wonla hold it a lie nieaely to 
conceal tlieirnlh.’’ Harley tlien drew 
a brilliant j)ictnre ol the pe, of chi- 
valrous lioiiesty — of tlic id<',al wdiiidi 
tlie English attacli to tlicplirase of “a 
])erfect gentleman,” applying micli 
sentence to his right honourable friend 
with an cmpha>is tlial seemed to bur.st 
from his heart. To all of tlie amlienee, 
save two, it was a enloginin wdiieli 
the fervent sincerity of the eulogist 
alone saved from hy]»orbolc. Hut 
LeNy rubbed his hands, and chuckled 
inly ; and Egertoii hung his head, and 
in()>ed restlessly on his seat. Every 
nord that H tiley uttered lodged an 
airow' in Andley’s breast. Amidst 


the clieers that followed this admir- 
able sketch of “ the loj^al man,” Har- 
ley recognised l^eonard’s enthusiastic 
voice. He turned shar]ily towards 
the young man : “ Mr k'nirlield cheers 
this deseriptiou of integrity, and its 
application ; let him imitate the model 
set before him, and he may li>e to 
hear praise as gmiuiue as mine from 
a friend w in) has tcst(*d his wortli as 
I have test^'d Mr JCgerton’s. ^Mr 
Eairtield is a poet: his claim to that 
title w'a.s di>puted by one of the 
sjieakers w'ho pu'ceiliid me! — un- 
ju.*'tly deputed ! Mr Fairfield is every 
inch a poet. Hut, it ha> been asked, 
‘ Ari‘ poets lit for the bnsiju'ss of 
senates? H'ill tlii*y not bi‘, w'riting 
sonmus to Peggy and Moggy, when 
yon want Ihe.m to concentiate their 
divine imagination on the details of a 
beer bill ! ’ Do nor let Mr Fairliehrs 
Irieiids be alarnuHl. At the li'k of 
injury to the two candidates who.>c 
eaiwe I espoust(', truth compels me 
to .say, that }>oets, when they stoop 
to aition, aie not l(*ss pro-saic than 
llie dullest amongst iis : tliey are 
sw'ayed by the self-same, interests -- 
th(‘y an' moved by the .".ime Jietty 
pa.s.^ioii'i. It is a miitake to sii])- 
]H>se that any detail in common life, 
wJn'therin public or private, e.in be 
too mean to '<educe the exipiisite pli- 
ancies ot llu'ir fumy. N.iv, in public 
lih‘, we may tlll'^t them bi tter tlmn 
other men; lor vanity is a kind of 
second conscience, and, as a poet has 
himself .said — 

‘Who k'.ii'. liot to do the 

iianu*, 

An«], lit'C fioni contcieme, is ii ''iii\c to 

Jn private life alone we do w'ell to be on 
our guard against these children of 
fancy, fi'r'they so devote to the Muse 
all their treasury of sentiment, that w o 
can no moie expect them to wuistc a 
thought oil tlie plain duties of men, 
than w(‘ can expect the. spendtii rift, W'ho 
daz7.le.s tlie town, ‘ to fritter away his 
inonev in j)!iving his debts.’ Hut all the 
W'orhl are agreed to be. indulgent to tlic 
intirniities of those who are their own 
deceivers and their ow'ii chastisers. 
Hoots have more cntliu.-iasm, more 
alfcction, more heart, than others ; 
but only for fictions of their own 
creating. It is in vain for ns to 
attach them to ourselves by vulgar 
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niorit, by commonplace obligations — 
strive ami sacriftce as we may. They 
are ungrateful to na, only because 
gratitude is so very iiii poetical a sub- 
ject. IVe lose them the moment wc 
attempt to bind, 'riieir love, 

* .IS air, at «ii:ht of huin.m tio^, 

SjiK'.uK Its wiu^.s, and in a nioniont 

Tliey follow tlieirowu caprices — adore 
their own delusions — and, deeming 
the forms of Immauity too malcrial 
fur their afleetioiis, eonjiire 

lip a gho-^t, ami are ehilled to death 
by it>5 emlira<a‘ ! ” 

'I’litMi, .'suddenly aware that he wa.s 
lia.-isiug lu‘>oml tin* e«)iripieh(m<i(;n of 
ills aiidienei*, and touching iijxm the 
bounds of Im-. biller seen't, (lor beie 
he nas tiiiukiiig not of Leonard, but 
of Nora,) ilailey gave <i mnv and 
more homely diieeiiuii to hi.s torrilde 
iron> — iiirued into Iclling ridi‘‘iile the 
im»t eh'v.ited ^ellt^m‘Hts Leonard’s 
''.peecli h.id e<)nvey,Ml -ha'-tened on 
lo a rajud view ol polilie.il fpicstions 
'.a geneia.l — deteiidcd Leslie with the 
>ame apparent earnestness and latent 
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satire with which he had eulogised 
Aiidley— and concluded a speech 
which, for popular clfect, had never 
been eipiallcd in that fall, amidst a 
diapason of cheers that threatened to 
bring down the rafters. 

Jn a fiwv minutes more the pro- 
ceedings’ wen* elosi'd — a .-Iionv of hands 
t.aken. The >how wa.s declared by tho 
Mayor, who was a thorough Illue, in 
favour of the llight lion. Audley 
Kgerton and Kamlal Le.slie, Ivsqnire. 
('ries of “\o,” “Shame,” “Ihirtial,” 
tV:e. — a ]h> 1I demandeil on behalf of 
the other two eaudidate- ; — And the 
crowd began to pour out of the li.all. 

Ilarh'v was tho lirst who vanished, 
retrealing by the )»rivate eiilranee. 
Kgeibm followed llandal lingering, 
Avcnel came up and >hoi)k hands 
wilh him npeiily, but whis[)enMl pri- 
^atelv — “ .Me!‘t me to-night ill Jain.s- 
mere P.irk, in th<‘ oak (up.^e, about 
three Iinmlri'd \.irds from the tiirii- 
.t^tilc at the town end c>f the ])ark. 
AVe mu>t se«‘ luov to make all right. 
AVliat a confounded humljug this ha.s 
been I ” 


linen a \\m. 


if the vigour of Jlaiiey's address bad 
Mkeii by .- 111 prise both Iriend and foe, 
not one in that a^scinlilv- not even 
tie* I'OM.xci'Miee-strieken Lgerlon— felt 
its cll'e^a .*-.0 deeply as the a.'-'-uiled and 
startleil J.ismanL lie was at fust 
tioifeetlv stunned by ^areasnis which 
ne .so ill d«-.ser\e(l ; nor was it till 
after the a.''Semhly had bntken up, 
that f.eonard could e\eii coniectnre 
the cause which had pro>oked the 
taunt aud b.arbed its d.-irt. Kvidenlly 
Harley had Ir.arncd (but learned mily 
in order to iniseoiiceivc ainl to wio»ig) 
l.i'onard’s confession of love to Helen 
Digby. 7\nd now' tho.se implied accii- 
salions of disregard to tin* dutie,! of 
(Munmon life not only galled the young 
man's heart, but outraged his honour, 
lie felt the geiieniii.s imiignatioii of 
manliKxl. lie must .«(•<• Lord L’K.s- 
trange at oiiee, ami vindicate him.self 
indicate Helen \ for thus to aeeiisc 
one, W'.is t.'u'illy to asp(‘i>«* the other. 

Lxtricatiiig himself from his ow'ii 
enthu''iastie partisan'', Leonard went 
.straight on fold, tow.ard.s Lansmero 
1 lou.'jc. Tho park palings touched dose 


upon the linvu, witli a bimill turn''tile 
for foot-pa'-.seugors. Ami .i" Leonard, 
availing him.sidf ol this entram'e, had 
advanced some Imndred yard'' or '-o 
through tiit‘ p.iik, sudilenh, in the 
muLt of that very cop-e in which 
Aveiiel bad ai)[)oiiited to meet Leslie, 
be found liimself face to face witli 
Helen Digby beiself. 

Helen .started, with a faint cry. 
Ibit lamnanl, absorbed in bis own 
de.''ire to Justify both, hailed her 
.sight, and did not ]>anse to aeeoiinl, 
for his appearance, nor to sootlie lier 
agitation. 

“Miss Digby!” he (‘xclaimed, 
throwing into his >oie(* and maniuu' 
that respect which olleii .so ciuelly 
divides the jiast familiaritx from the. 
pre.-'Cnt alienation — “lSli.''S Digby, 1 
rejoice to .see you— rijoiee to a^lv your 
permission to p-lieve invsidf from a 
cliarge, that in truth wimnds oven 
yon, while levelled hut at me. Lord 
1/Estrange has ju.st implied, in imblic, 
that I — 1 — who owe liim so much — 
who have honoureil liim so truly, that 
even the just resentment I now feel, 
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half seems to me tlic ingratitude with 
which he charges me — has implied 
that — Ah IMiss Migby, lean scarcely 
command A^ 4 )rds to say ^liat it so 
humiliates mo to have heard. But 
3"Oii know how false is all accnsalioii 
that either of us could deceive our 
coiuiuoii benefactor. Suller me to 
roi)cat to your guardian, A\hat I pre- 
sumed to to you Avheii we last 
mct-wliat you answered — and stale, 
how I left your pre.sence.’ 

“ Oh, Leonard! 3es; clear 3*(>mvelf 
in his eyes. Go I l’iijii.'=5t that he is, 
ungenerous Lord L’Ksirauge!” 

“•Helen Higby ! ” cried a voice 
close at hand. “ Of whom do 3011 
sjieak tlius V ” 

At the sound of that voice, Helen 
and JiConiird both turned, and beheld 
Violante standing In-fore them ; her 
3’Oung beauty rendered alnio.-.t sub- 
lime by the noble auger that lit her 
e3’es, glowed in her cheeks, animated 
her stately form. 

“Is it yon ^^ho thus speak of 
Lord L’L-lrangeV You — Helen 
Digby — jiou ! ” 

From i)oliiml Violanle now emerged 
Mr Dale. “ Softly, eliildren,’' lie said ; 
and, jdaeing o’le hand on Violante’.s 
shoulder, he extended the other to 
Leonard. “Wiiat is this? Come 
liither to me, J^fcoiiard, and explain.*’ 

Loonanl walked anide uith the 
Par'-oii, and in a few senti-iice-? gave 
vent to lii.s swelling heart. 

The Tarsoii shared in Leonard’s 
resentment ; and having soon drawn 
from liini all that had pas.scd in liLs 
memorable interview '»\ith Helen, 
exclaimed — 

“ Enough ! Do not 3Tt seek Imrd 
L'Eslrauge yourself; 1 am -going to 
see him — I am here at lii.s reipicst. 
Ills summons, indeed, was for to- 
morrow ; blit the Squire having writ- 
ten me a hurried line, requesting me 
to meet him at Lamsmcrc to*moriow, 
and proceed with him aftenvards in 
search of poor Frank, I thought I 
might liave little time for communica- 
tions with Lord L’Estraiige, unless I 
forestalled his invitation and came to- 
da3\ AV^ell tliat I did so. 1 only 
anived an hour since — found he 
we.-, gone to the Town Hall — and 
joined tlic young ladies in the Bark. 
Miss Digby, thiidving it natural that 
I might wisn to sa3 something in 


private to my old young friend Vio- 
lante, walked a few paces in advance. 
Thus fortunately I chanced to be 
hero, to receive your account, and I 
trust to remove misuudorstanding. 
Lord L’Est range must now be re- 
turned. I will go back to the hon.so. 
You, meanwliilc, return to tlic town, 
I bosipch you. J will come to you 
aftenvards at your inn, Y'our \ciy 
appearance in these grounds — oven 
the biief woiils that ha\e passed be- 
tween Helen and yon — might only 
Aviden the breach between yourself 
and your — your — benefactor. I can- 
not bear to anticipate this. Go btiek, 
I cntre.at 3'on. I Avill oxjdain all, 
ami Lord T.i’Estrangc shall right yon ! 
That /.s— that must be liks intention!” 

“ Ts — ?tnfst be Ids intention — Aihon 
he has just so wronged me ! ” 

“ Yes, 3’es," faltered the poor 
r.ir.son, rnindfiil of his promise to 
1 / Estrange not to reveal his own 
interview Avith that nobleman, and 
3'Ot not kuoAving otherwise how' to 
explain or to soothe. But, still be- 
lieving I<coiiard to be Harley’s son, 
and remembering all that Haile3" h.ul 
so pointedly said of atonemeiil, in 
apjiarent remorse for eiinu-, j^Ir I>ale 
A\as Avholly at a loss hiniaclf to iin- 
(hrstand avIia- Harley should liaA’C 
thus jirefaced atonement by an in- 
sult. Anxious, li»Avc\cr, to prevent 
a meeting betAveen Harley and 
Leonard Avldle both were under such 
feelings toAvards each other, he made 
an effort over Idmself, and so aacII 
argued in favour of Id.s own dijdo- 
iiiacA% that J^eoiiard reliietantl 3 ' con- 
sented to AA^ait for Mr Dale’s report. 

“ As to reparation or excuse,” said 
lie ])roiully, “ it must re.st aaUIi l.ord 
L’Estraiige. I ask it not. 'J’ell him 
only this^tliat if, the instant T heard 
that she Avhom I loved and held sa- 
cred for so in‘in3’ years Avas alliaueed 
to him, 1 resigned even the very Avi.-li 
to call her mine — if that were deser- 
tion of man’s duties, I am guilty. If 
to have prjyed night and day tliat 
she Avlio would have blest my loiiel3' 
and toilsome life, may give some 
charm to his, not bestOAved by his 
wealth and his greatness — if that 
AA'cre ingratitude, I am ungrateful ; 
let him still condemn me. I pass 
out of his sphere — a thing that has 
crossed it a moment, anil is gone. But 
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Helen he must not blame — sus- 
pect — even by a lliouglit. One word 
move. In this election — this strife 
for objects wholly foreign to all my 
Iiabits, uusuited to my poverty, at 
war A\ith aspirations so lung devoted 
to fairer goals, though by obscurer 
paths— I obeyed but his will or whim ; 
at a moment, too, when my whole 
soul sickened for repose and solitude. 
I hatl forced myself at last to take 
interest in what I had before loathed. 
J5ut in every hope for the future — 
every stimulant to ambition — Lord 
L’Kstrange’s esteem still stood before 
im*. Now, what do I here longer? 
All of his conduct, save his cojitempt 
for myself, is an enigma. And unless 
ho nipeat a wish, which f would fain 
still legard ai a law to my gratitude, 
J retire from the contest he has em- 
bittered -I renounce, the ambition ho 
has jwisoned ; and, mindful of tho.'^e 
humble duiiis which lie implies that! 
dLdain, T return to iny own home.” 

'riie rai>on nothh'd assent to each 
of tluse senbmee^, and Leonaid, ])a.''S- 
ing by ^'iolaute and Helen, with a 
saluki lion e(inally distant to boili, 
retraced J»is steps tow'ards the towm. 

Meanwliilo Yiolant<*and Helen had 
abn ])eeu in close eouforoiicc, and tlml 
(.^.uferenco hud suddenl}' endeared 
each to the other ; for lleUn, 
tak(Mi by surpiisc, agitated, over- 
piwered, Iiad revealed to Violante 
that eonf'-sion of anotluT attach- 
ineiit, wliich she lunl made to liOid 
li’l'Mrange - - the rupture of her 
ong.igeuient to the latter. Violante 
saw' that J I alley was free. Harley, 
too, had proiui'-’ed to free herself, 
lly a. smlden Hash of conviction, 
recalling his words, looks, she fell 
that slie Avas belov<‘d— deemed that 
honour ahum (w’hih' either was yet 
shackled) had forbidden him to own 
that love. A iolante stoo<l a being 
transformed, “blushing celestial rosy 
red” — Heaven at lier heart, joy in 
lier eyes : — she loved so well, and she 
trusted so implicitly. Then fiora out 
the ov'crthiw of her own hope and bliss 
she poiiicvl forth such sweet comfort 
to Helen, that Helen’s arm stole 
jironiid her — check touched cheek — 
they were as sisters. 

At another moment Mr Dale might 
have h'lt some amazement at the sud- 
den aircctioii w'hich had sprung up be- 


tween these young persons ; for in Ids 
previous conversation wdth Violante, 
he Iiad, as he thought, very artfully, 
ainl in a pleasant ''ciiu sounded the 
young Italian as to Ircr opinion of 
her fair friend’s various good ({ualities 
— and Violante had rather shrunk 
from th^‘ title of “ friend and though 
she Jiad the magnanimity to speak 
with great praise of Helen, tlie praise 
did not sound cordial. But the good 
man w.as at this moment occupied in 
preparing hi.s thoughts for his intcr- 
\iew' with Harley, — he Joined the 
two girls in .‘^ilence, and, linking an 
arm of each within his own, walked 
.‘^lowdy towards the Iiouse. As he 
ajjproachcd the terrace, ho observed 
liiecabocca and Randal juicing the 
grav'd walk side by shlc. 

A'iolante, jiressing his arm, wdiis- 
pered, “ i-et us go round the other 
vv:iy ; I would s|)eak with you a few 
inimites undisturbed.” 

Air Dale, su])posing that A'iolaiite 
wished to dispense vvilli the presence 
of Helen, said to tlu* la Her, “ Aly 
dear }mu»g Indy, perhaps you will 
e.xciK-e me to Dr Riecabocca— who 
is beckoning to me, and no doubt 
verv mucli snrpi bcal to tec me here — 
wliile I tini>b wliat 1 wa-i saying to 
Violante wbeu we wei’e inb)rru|)t» d.” 

Helen left them, and Violante led 
tlu; Parson round tlinmgh the shrub- 
Inuy, towards a side dour in another 
v^ ing of the hou m. 

“Whal. Ii.ne y<ui to say to mo?” 
asked Air J)ale, sur])nsed that she 
remained ,^iient. 

“ Yon will see Tiord L’lv'^trangt?. 
l»o sure, tliat you convince him of 
Jmonard’s honour. .\ doubt of treach- 
ery so grievTs Ills noble heart, that 
perba|;3 It juay disturb liis judg- 
lueiil.” 

“ You seem to think very highly of 
the heart of this Lord L’J'btrange, 
child ! ” said Ihc Jhii.'-on in some sur- 
prise. 

Violante blushed, but went oii 
firmly, and w ith seiious earnestness. 
“ Some words which lie — that is, Lord 
J/Estrauge— said to me very lately, 
make me so glad that you are here — 
that you will see him; for I know 
Iiovv good you are, and how wise--’ 
dear, dear Air Dale. lie spoke as 
one who had received some grievous 
wrong, whicli had* abruptly soured all 
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his views of life. lie spoke of retire- 
ment — solitude ; he on whom his 
country has so many claims. 1 know 
not what he nan mean — unless it be 
that liis— hi#* marriage with Helen 
Digby is broken off.” 

“ Droken oil’! Is that so ? ” 

“I have it from herself. You 
may w'ell be astoiiislied that she 
could even think of another after hav- 
ing known him !” 

The Ibirson fixed his eyes very 
gravely on the > oiing eiithusiast. lint 
though her cheek glowed, there was 
in her expression of face so much art- 
less, o])eii innocence, that iVlr Dale 
contented himself \\illi a slight shake 
of the head, and a dry l emark : “ 1 
think it cpiile natural that Helen 
Digby should prefer Leonard Fair- 
field. A good girl, not misled by vanity 
and ambition ; temptations of which 
it behoves us all to lie ware — nor 
least, pcrhajis, young ladies sinldenly 
biought in contact with wealth and 
rank. As to this nobleman’s merits, I 
know not yet whether to allow or to 
deny them; 1 reserve tnv judgment till 
after our interview, '.this is all you 
have to say to me V” 

Violante iiausod a moment. “I 
cannot think,” -^lie said, half ainiliug — 
“I cannot think that the change that 
has occurred in him — for changed he 
is — that his obscure hints as to injury 
received, and justice to be done, arc 
caused merely by this disappointment 
with regard to Helen. Hut you can 
learn that; — learn it he bo so very much 
disappointed. Kay, I think not!” 

She slipped her slight hand from 
the Farsoii’s arm, and dart(;d away 
througli the cvci greens. Half con- 
cealed amidst the laurels, she turned 
back, and iMr Dale caught her eye — 
half arch — half melancholy ; its light 
came soft through a tear. 

“ I don't half like this,” muttered 
the Farson ; “ I shall giv<* Dr liicca- 
bocca a caution.” So niiitteniig, he 
pushed open the side door, and lind- 
en VPTEJl 

The leading memhera of the Bine 
Committee were invite I to dine at 
the J*ark, and the hour for the enter- 
tainment was indeed early, as there 
might b(^ much nee • yet of active 
CXI n t ion at the ev^ i • a poll in a 


ing a servant, begged admittance to 
Lord L’Estrange. 

Harley at that moment was clo- 
seted with Levy, and his countenance 
was composed and fearfully stern. 
“ So, so, by this time to-morrow,” 
said he, “ IMr Egerton will be tricked 
out of his election by Mr llandal 
Leslie — good! By this time to-mor- 
row' his ambition will be blasted by 
the treachery of his friends— good ! 
By this time to-morrow tlie baililfs 
will seize his i)erson — ruined, beg- 
gared, pauper, and captive- -all be- 
cause ho has trusted and been deceived 
— good ! And if he blame you, ])ru- 
doiit Baron lievv — if he accuse smooth 
Mr Uaudal J^eslie - forget not to sa\, 
‘ AVe were both but the blind agents 
of your friend Harley J/Esirauge 
Ask him why vou are SO miserable a 
dupe.’ ” 

‘‘And might I now your lord- 
ship fur one word of exi'laiiation? ” 

“ Xo, ttir! — iti'j enough tlial I have 
s]nared //u/«. But yon were never my 
trieiid ; 1 hav’e no revenge again>t. 
a uiun whose hand i never even 
touc.luid.” 

The Baron scowled, but there w'as 
a power al)out his tvT.mt that cowim! 
him into actual terror, lie resumed, 
after a pause — 

“ And though Mr Leslie is to hi* 
member for Lansuu'rc — thanks to you 
— you htill desire licit I should 

“Do exactly as I have said. My 
j)Iuns no wiKiver vary a hair’s- breadth.’ 

Tlie groom of the cliambers ciitiM’ed. 

“ My lord, tluj Ib'verend Mr Dale 
vvishes to know if you can rcceivi 
him.” 

“ IMr Dale ! — lie should have come 
to-moiTOW. vSay that 1 tlid not ex- 
])ect him to-day, that 1 am imfortu- 
uately e.nga^ed till dinner, which will 
be earlier than usual. Show him into 
his room ; he will havai hut little time 
to cliange his dress. By tin*. way\ 
Mr Egerton dines in his own apart- 
ment.” 

XXVII. 

contest e.xpccted to be so close, and 
ill which the inflexible hundnal and 
fifty “waiters upon J*rovM«leni'e ” still 
reserved their very valuable votf's. 

'riie party was gay and aiiimateal, 
despite the absence of Andley Eger- 
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ton, wlio, on the pica of increased iu' 
disposition, had shut himself in his 
rooms the instant that he had re- 
turned from the Town Hall, and sent 
word to Harley that he was too un- 
well to join the party at dinner. 

Itarulal was really in high spirits, 
despite the very cJinivocal success of 
his speech. AVhat did it signify it a 
speech failed, provided the election 
was secure V He was longing for 
the aj)poiutmcnt with Hick Aveuel, 
wdiich W'as to make “ all rigiit ! ’’ 
The Siiuire was to bring the inonc}' 
for the purchase of tin* coveted lands 
the next morning. Riccabocca had 
assured him, again and again, of 
Violante’s hand. If ever Randal 
Leslie could be called a hai>py man, 
it W'as as he sate at that dinner taking 
W'ine with Mr ^layor and Mr Alder- 
inaii, and looking, across the gleam- 
ing silver down the long 

vista into wealth and power. 

The dinner w'us scaiccly over, when 
Lord h/K.-itrange, in a brief speech, 
reminded his gu(‘.-.ts of the w'ork still 
before them ; and after a toast to the 
health of the future ineinbers for 
Laiismere, UisinisSsed the Committee 
to tJieir labours. 

l.eNy made a sign to Randal, who 
i'ollowetl tlieilaron to his ow n room. 

** Leslie, y{»ur eh'cthni is in some 
jeo])anly. 1 lind, from the conversa- 
tiwii of those, near me at dinner, that 
Kge'rlou has made swell way amoiig.-jt 
thii Jjlues by his si>eeeh, and tliey are 
so afraid of losing a man wljo docs 
them so much credit, tli.it tlic Com- 
mittee men not only talk of withhold- 
ing from} on llieir :>oei)nd votes and 
of plumjiing Kgertou, but of subscrib- 
ing privately amoiig.st themselves to 
win over that coy body of a hun- 
dred and fifty, upon whom I know 
that Avonol ctmnts in whatever votes 
he may be able to transfer to you.” 

“It would be very unhandsome in 
the Committee, which ])retend.i tt) act 
lor both of us, to plump Kgortoii.’’ 
said Raudal, witn consistent anger. 
‘‘Rut I don’t think they can got 
those him(lr''d and fifty without the 
most open and exorbitant bribery — 
an exiiensii which Egerton will not 
pay, ami which it would be very dis- 
creditable to Jjord L’Estraugc or his 
father to countenance.” 

J told them flatly,” returned Levy, 


“that, as Mr Egerton’s agent, I 
would allow no proceedings that 
might vitiate the election; but that 
I would undertake the jpanagement 
of these men myself ; a4l 1 am going 
into the towm in order to do so. I 
have also persuaded the leading Com- 
mittee men to reconsider thefr deter- 
mination’ to plump Egerton : they 
have decided to do as l/Estrango 
directs; and L know w'hat he will say. 
Yon may rely on me,” (oiitinucd the 
Rarou, wlio spoke with a dogged 
.SOI ioiisnes^, nimsnal to his eynical 
temper, “ to obtain for yon the pre- 
ference over Aiulley, if it be in my 
]>ow'cr to do .so. ]\ lean while, you 
.should really ."ce Avenel this very 
night.” 

“1 li.'ive an appointment w'itli him 
at ten o’clock; and, jinlging by hi.s 
s])eecii against Egevton, T cannot 
donlU on his aid to me, if convinced 
bv his ])oU books that lie not able 
lo return bolli himyelt and his imper- 
tinent nephew'. jNly spci'ch, how'over 
.'.aixa.-tieaHy tri^atcd by Mr Fairlield, 
must at lea-tba\e (lis]>osed the. Yefhov 
paity to v«)te rallier lor me. than for a 
delermitied oiiponoiit like Egerton.” 

“ f hopi^ so ; for your speech and 
Fairfield’s answ'cr have damaged yon 
terrilily with the Blue.'.. H(>w(*v{‘r, 
your main liojic rests on my power 
To keep the.se hundred and liftv 
rascals from splitting their vote.s on 
Egerton. and ti» induce tliem, by all 
means short ol bringing ni} .self lM‘rore 
a Committee of the lloiiso of Com- 
mons for yto^tive bribery — w'liicb 
wiJtilil liuri moftt scriou.''ly my present 
social ]>ositiou — to give one vote to 
y(»u. I shall tell them, as I have 
told tlie (’oniinittee, th.it Fgerton is 
.safe, and will pay nothing; but that 
vuii want the votes, and tliat 1— in 
.short, if they can be bouglit nj/on. 
tirli, I will buy them. Avenel, liow'- 
ever, can serve, you best here ; lor 
^ they are all Yc'llow'.s at luiurl, they 
make no si ruiilc of hinlliig that they 
want twiee as much for voting Rlue 
as they will take, lor voting Yellow*. 
Ami Avenel being a townsnian, and 
knowing their way.s, could contrive 
to gain tiiem, and vet not bribe. 

Raxdvl, (‘'baking his head in- 
c.rtMlulou‘'ly.) — “ Not bribe 1 ” 

Lkvy. — “ Fooh 1 Not bribe — so 

as to be found out.” '* 
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There was a knock at the door. A 
servant entered and presented Mr 
Egerton’s compliraents to Karon Levy, 
with a rcqiifi^Jt that the Baron would 
imracdiatcIy*'*Dmc to his rooms for a 
few iniiuites. 

“ Well,” said Levy, when the ser- 
vant had withdrawn, “ I must go to 
Kgerton, and the instant 1 leave him 
I shall repair to tlie town. Berhaps 
I may pass the night there.” So say- 
ing, he left Randal, and took his >vay 
to Andley’s apartment. 

“ Levy,” said the statesman ab- 
ruptly, upon the entrance of the 
Baron, “have yon betray t‘d my 
secret — my first marriage — to Lord 
L’LhI range? ” 

“ Xo, J'^gerton ; on my honour, I 
have not betrayed it.” 

“ Yon heard his spc(3(‘h ! Did you 
not detect a feaiful irony under his 
praises?— or is it but — but — my coii- 
seicnce ? ” added the proud man, 
through Ids set teetli. 

“ Really,” said Levy, “Lord L’Es- 
tiMuge seemed to me to select for his 
praise precisely those points in your 
character which any other of your 
iiiends woidd select ior i)anegyric.” 

“A), any other of my fiicmK! — 
AVhat friends?” mutteicd Kgerton 
gloomily, 'riien, rousing himself, he 
added, in a mu'cc that had none of its 
aecustomed clear linnne.ss of tone — 
“ Your presence liere in thi^ house. 
Levy, fcurpiised me, as I told you at 
the first : J could iioc conceive its 
necessity. JJarley urged you to 
come? — he with whom vou are no 
favourite I You and he both baid 
that your acquaintance with Richard 
Avencl w'ould enable you to conciliate 
his oi)potition. I cannot congratulate 
jou on your success — ” 

“ JNfy success remains to bo ])roved. 
I’lic vehemence of Ids attack to-day 
may be but a feint to cover his al- 
liance to-morrow.” 

Audley went on without notice 
the interruption. “There is a change 
in Harley— to me and to all ; a change 
perhaps not perceptible to others — but 
1 have known 1dm from a bo}^” 

“He is occupied for the first 
time with the practical business of 
life. That would account for a much 
greater change tlian you remark.” 

“ Do you see him familiarly? — 
converse with him often? ” 


“No, and only on matters con- 
nected with the election. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, he consults me as to 
Randal Leslie, in wliora, as your spe- 
cial proteyv., ho takes considerable 
interest.” 

“That, too, surprises me. Well, 
T am w'cary of perplexing myself. 
This place is hatcfnl; after to-morrow 
r shall leave it, and breathe in peace. 
You have seen the reports of the can- 
vass ; [ have had no heart to inspect 
them. Is the election us safe as they 
say ? ” 

“ If Aveiiel wilhdraw's his nephew , 
and the votes thus released split off to 
yon, you are secure.” 

“And yon think his nephew will 
be vvithdrawii ? Boor young man ! — 
defeat at his age, and with sueli 
talents, is liard to bear.” Aiulloy 
sighed. 

“1 masf leave yon now, if yon have 
nothing important to say,” said the 
Baron, rising. “I have much to do, 
us the election is yet to be w'on, amt 
— to yon tlic loss of it w'ould be—” 

“ Ridn, 1 know. Well, Levy, it is, 
on the wliolc, to your advantage that 
1 should not lose." Tliercmay be more* 
to get from me yet. And, judging by 
the letteis I received this morning, 
my positioi! is rendered so safe by tlie 
absolute necessity of my party to 
keep me up, tliat the nows of 1113' 
pecuniary dillicidfics w'ill not affect 
me so much as J once feared. Never 
w'as my career so free from obstacle 
— so clear towards the highest sum- 
mit of ambition — never, in my day of 
ostentations magnificence, as it is now, 
when 1 am prepared to shrink into a 
lodging, with a single servant.” 

“ 1 am glad to hJar it, and I am 
the more anxious to secure your elec- 
tion, nponwdiich tliis carecM* must de- 
pend, because — iia}^ I liardly like to 
tell 3"Oii — ” 

“ Speak on.” 

“ 1 have been obliged, by a sudden 
rush on all ray resources, to eonsigii 
some of yoiir bills and promissory 
notes to another, who, if your person 
should not be i)rotcctcd from arrest 
by parliamentary privilege, might be 
harsh, and — ” 

“ Traitor ! ” interrupted Kgerton 
fiercely, all the composed contempt 
with which he usually treated the 
usurer giving way, “say no more. 
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How couldl6v«r ^'pect otlierwise! 
You hate foreseen my defeat, and 
have planned my destruction. Pre- 
sume no reply. Sir, begone from my 
presence ! ” 

“You will find that you h.ave worse 
friends than myself,” said the Baron, 
moving to the door ; “ and if you are 
defeated — if your prospects for life 
are destroyed — 1 am the last man you 
will think of blaming. But I forgive 
your anger, and trust that to-morrow 
you will receive those explanations of 
my conduct which you arc now in no 
temper to bear. I go to take care of 
the election.” 

Loft alone, Andlcy's sadden passion 
seemed to forsake him. He gathered 
together, in that prompt and logical 
precision v.iiich the habit of trans- 
acting public business bestows, all his 
thoughts, and sounded all his fears ; 
and most vivid of every thought, and 
most intolerable of every fear, was 
the belief that the Baron had betrayed 
him to L'Estraugc. 

“ I cannot bear this suspense,” he 
cried aloud, and abruptly. “I will 
see Harley myself. Open as he is, 
the very sound of his voice will tell 
me at onco if I am a bankrupt even of 
human friendship. lU/iai friendship be 
secure — if Harley yet clasp iny hand 
with the same cordial warmth — all 
other loss shall not wring from my 
fortitude one feeble complaint.” He 
rang the bell; his valet, who was 
waiting in the autc-rooni, appeared. 

“Go and see if Lord L’Estrango 
is engaged ; I would speak with 
him.” 

The servant came back in less than 
two niinute.s. 

“ 1 find that my lord is now par- 
ticularly engaged, since he has given 


strict orders tb^t^ tie is net. to be >4^- 
turbed.** , " - 

“ Engaged 1 — on %hat ? ^ wfiom 
with?” 4 

“ He is in bis wn r^lm, sir, with 
a clergyman, who arrived, and dined 
here, to-day. I am told that he was 
formerly curate of Lansmere.” 

“Lan'smere — curate! His name — 
his name ? Not Dale ? ” 

“Yes, sir, that is the name— the 
Heverend Mr Dale.” 

“Leave me,” said Audlcy in a 
faint voice. « 

“Dale! the. man ^ho suspected 
Harley, who called on mo in London, 
spoke of a child — my child — and scut 
me to find but another gravel He 
closeted with llai*ley— he ! ” 

Audlcy sank back on his chair, and 
literally gasped for breath. Few men 
in the world had a more established 
reputation for the courage that digni- 
fies manhood, whctlicr the physical 
courage or the moral. But at that 
moment it was not grief, not remorse, 
that ‘paralysed Audley — it was fear. 
The bravo man saw before him, as a 
thing visible and mciiaclng, the aspect 
of his own treachery — that crime of a 
coward ; and into cowardice he was 
stricken. What had ho to dread?/ 
Nothing save the accusing face of ai/ 
injured friend — nothing but that. 
And what more terrible ? The only 
being, amidst all his pomp of parti- 
sans, who survived to love him — the 
only being for whom the cold states- 
man felt the happy, living, human 
tenderness of private a Section, lost to 
him for ever. lie covered his face 
with both hands, and sate in suspense 
of soinctliiug awful, as a child sits iu 
the dark — the droi)s ou his brow, aud 
his frame trembling. 


CU \PTEH xxviu. 


Meainvlule Harley had listened to 
Mr Daleys vindication of Leonard 
with cold attention. 

“Enough,” said ho at the close. 
“ Mr Fairfield (for so wc will yet call 
him) shall see me to-night; and if 
apology bo due to him, I will make 
it. At the same time, it shall be de- 
cided w'hether ho continue this con- 
test or retire. And now, Mr Dale, it 
was not to hear how this young man 
wooed, or shrunk from ^wooing, my 

VOL. LXXIT. — xo. ccccxr.vi. 


affianced bride, that I availed myself 
of your promise to visit me at this 
house. Wc agreed that tlio seducer of 
Nora Avcnel deserved cliastisement, 
and I promised that Nora Avencl’s 
sou should find a father. Both these 
assurances shall be fulfilled to-morrow. 
And you, sir,” continued Harley, ris- 
ing, his whole form gradually enlarg- 
ed by the dignity of passion, “ who 
wear the garb appropriated to the 
holie.st office of Clipistian charit}^ — 
2 Y 
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you who have presumed to think 
that, before the beard had darkened 
my cheek, I could first betray the 
girl wlio had been reared under this 
roof, then fcaiidoii her — sneak like 
a dastard f''oiii tlie place in which 
my victim came to die — leave my 
own sou, by the woman thus wrong- 
ed, without thought or care, through 
the jicriloua yeai’s of tempted youth, 
till 1 found him, by chance, an out- 
cast in a desert more dread than 
llagar’s — you^sir, who have for long 
years thus jud'jed of me, shall have 
the occasion toy irect your holy anger 
towards the rightful head ; and in 
me, you who have condemned the 
culprit, shall respect the judge !” 

Mr I)ale was at first startled, and 
almost awed, by this unexpected 
burst. But, accustomed to deal with 
the sternest and the darkest passions, 
his calm sense and his habit of autho- 
rity over tliose whose souls were 
bared to him, nobly recovered from 
their surjiriso. My lord,” said he, 
“ first with humility I bow to your 
rebuke, and entreat your pardon for 
my eniug, and, as you say, my UU' 
cliaritable opinions. We, dwellers iu 
a villagi', ami obscure pastors of a 
humble flock — we, mereilully removed 
from temptation, aie too apt, poiliaps 
to exaggerate its ]) 0 vv'er over those 
whose lots are east in that great 
world which has so many gates e\er 
open to evil, 'riiis is my sole cxcilsc, 
if 1 n as misled by what appeared to 
me strong circumsfantial evidence. 
But forgive me again if I warn you 
nut to fail into an error ])erlia))s little 
liglitcr than my own. Your passion, 
wlien you cleared yourself from re- 
proach, became you. But uh! iny 
lonl, wiieu, with that stem brow and 
those Hashing eyes, you launched 
your menace upon another over whom 
you woiih! constitute yourself the 
judge, forgetlul of the divim precept, 
‘ tJ iidgc not,’ I felt that I was listening 
no longer to honest self- vindication — 
1 felt that 1 was listening to fierce 
revenge.” 

“ Call it revenge, or what you 
will,” sai<l Ilarley, with sullen firm- 
ness. “ But I have been stung too 
(h'ejily not to sting. Frank with all, 
till the last few days, I have ever 
been — frank to you, at least, even 
now. This miicJ; 1 tell you : I pre- 


tend to no virtue in what I still hold 
to be justice; but no ^declamations 
nor homilies tending to prove that 
Justice is sinful, will move my re- 
solves. As man 1 have been out- 
raged, and as man 1 will retaliate. 
The way and the mode— the true 
criminal and his fitting sentence — you 
will soon learn, sir. 1 have much 
to do to-night; forgive me if 1 ad- 
journ for the present all further con- 
ference.” 

“ No, no ; do not dismiss me. 
There is something, in sjutc of your pre- 
sent language, which so commands 1113 ^ 
interest, 1 sec that there has been so 
much sulleriiig where there is now so 
much wratli, tliat I would save you 
from the suffering worse than all — 
remorse. O pause, my dear lord, 
pause, and answer me but two ques- 
tions ; then I will leave your after 
coui-ftC to yourself.” 

“Say on, sir,” said Lord L’Bstrange, 
touched, and w ith resiicct. 

“ First, then, analyse your own 
feelings. Is ihi.s anger merely to 
punish an olfeiulcr and to right the 
living?— for uho can pretend to right 
the ileadV Or is there not some 
private hate that stirs and animates, 
and confuses all ? ” 

Ilarley remained silent. Mr Dale 
renewed. 

“ You loved this poor girl. Your 
language even now reveals it. You 
speak of treachery : perhaps you had 
a rival who deceived you; 1 know 
not— guess not, whom. Bat if you 
would strike the rival, must you not 
wound the imioceiit sou? And, iu 
presenting Nora’s child to his father, 
as you jiledge 3 ’ourself to do, eau you 
mean some cruel mockgry that, under 
seeming kindness, implies some unna- 
tural vengeance ? ” 

“ You repd well the heart of man,” 
said Ilarley ; “ and 1 have owned to 
you that I am but man. Pass on; 
you have another question.” 

hill Dalk. — “And one more so- 
lemn and important. In my world of 
a village, revenge is a common pas- 
sion ; it is the sin of the uuiustructed. 
The savage deems it noble ; but 
Clu’ist’s religion, which is the sub- 
lime Civiliser, emphatically^ condemns 
it. Why? Because religion ever 
seeks to ennoble man ; and nothing so 
debases him as revenge. Look into 
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your own heart, and tell me whether, 
since you have cherished this passion, 
you have not felt all sense of rij'ht 
and wrong confused— have not felt 
that whatever would before have 
seemed to you mean and base, ap* 
pears now b\it just means to your 
heated end. Kevenge is ever a hypo- 
crite — rage, at least, strikes with the 
naked sword; but revenge, stealthy 
a]ul patient, conceals the weapon of 
the assassin. My lord, your colour 
changes. What is your answer to 
my (picstion ? ” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Harley, with a 
voice thrillhig in its mournful anguish, 
“ it is not since I have cherished the 
revenge that 1 am changed — that 
right and wrong grow dark to me — 
that hypocrisy seems the atinospliere 
fit for earth. No ; it is since the dis- 

f overy that demands the vimgeance. 

t is useless, sir,” he continued, im- 
petuously — “useless to argue witli me. 

I to sit down patient and im- 
potent, under the sense of the WTong 
which 1 have received, I sliould feel, 
indeed, that dehasement whUdi you 
ascribe to the gratilicatiou of what 
you term revenge. I should never 
regain the self-esteem which tlie 
sentiment of power now nsstores to 
me— I should feel as if the whole 
world could perceive and Jeer at my 
njeeic huniilialion. T know not why 
I have said so much — nhy 1 have be- 
trayed to ^uii so niiich of my secret 
mind, and stot)ped to vindicate my 
purpose. 1 never meant it. Again 
I say, we must close this conference.” 
Harley here Avalked to the door, and 
opened it signifn'antly. 

“ One word more, Lord L’Estrangc 
— but one. Yon will not hear me. I 
am a comparative stranger, but you 
have a friend, a friend dear and inti- 
mate, now under the same roof. Will 
you consent, at least, to take counsel 
of Mr Andley EgertonV None can 
doubt his friendship for yon ; none can 
doubt, that whatever he advise will 
be that which best becomes your 
honour. W hat, mylcrd, you hesitate ? 
— yon feel ashamed to coufido to your 
dearest friend a purpose which his mind 
would coudemn ? Then I will seek him 
— w’ill implore him to save you from 
what cau but entail repentance.” 

“Mr Dale, I must forbid you to 
see Mr Egertou. What has passed 


between us ought to be as sacred to 
yon as a priest of Romo holds confes- 
sion. This much, hoAWver, I will 
say to content you : 1 j^foraisc that I 
will do nothing that shill render me 
unworthy of Mr Audley Egerton’s 
friendship, or wiiich his fine sense of 
honour shall justify him in blaming. 
Let that satisfy yon.” 

“Ah, my lord,” cried Mr Daks 
pausing irresolute at the doorway, 
and seizing Harley’s ^nd, “ f should 
indeed he satislied if ion would sub- 
mit yourself to liigl ir counsel than 
mine — than Mr E^gerton’s — than 
man’s. Have you never felt the efti- 
caey of prayer ? ” 

“ My life has been wasted,” replied 
Harley, “and I dare not, therefore, 
boast that I have found prayer eflica- 
cioiis. Hut, so far back as I can re- 
member, it has at least been my habit 
to pray to Heaven, night and morn- 
ing, until, at least — until”— The na- 
tural and obstinate candour of the man 
forced out the last words, which im- 
jdied reservation. lie .stopped short. 

“ Until you have cherished revenge. 
You have not dared to pray since. 
Oh ! reflect what evil there is within 
us, when wo dare not come before 
Heaven— dare not pray for wl)at wi‘ 
wish. Yon are moved — f leave you 
to your own thoughts.” 

Harley inclined his head, and the 
Parson pas.sed him by, and left him 
alone — startled indeecl ; but was he 
softened V 

As iVIr Dale hurried along the 
cc)rridor, much agitated, Violante stole 
from a recess formed by a larg(^ bay- 
window, and, linking her arm in his, 
said anxiously, but timidly : “1 have 
been waiting for you, dear ^Ir Dale ; 
and so long! You have been with 
Lord L’l'^strangc ? ” 

“ Well.” 

“ Why do you not speak ? You have 
left him comforted — liappier?” 

“ Happier 1 No.” 

What ! ” ^aid Violante, with a 
look of surprise, and a saiiness not 
niiinixed with petulance in her quick 
tone. “What! does he then so grieve 
that Helen prefers another?” 

Despite the grave emotion tlnit 
disturb his mind, Mr Dale was 
struck by Violaiite’s question, and 
the voice in which jt was said. He 
loved her tenderly. “ Child, child,” 
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said he, “ I am clad that Helen has shut his heart from the intrusion of 


escaped Lord L’Estrange. Beware, 
oh, beware^ how he excite any 
gentler intciMt in yonrself. He is a 
dangerous wSm— more dangerous for 
glimpses of a fine original nature. 
?Ie may well move the heart of the 
innocent and i^xpcrienced, for he has 
strangely crerai into mine. But his 
heart is swolpi with pride, and ire, 
and malice.” T} 

“ You mistwc ; it is false ! ” cried 
Violante, impiously. “I cannot 
believe one wcDl that would asperse 
him who has sS^ed my father from a 
prison, or from death. You have 
not treated him gently. lie fancies 
he has been wronged by Leonard — 
received ingratitude from Helen. He 
has felt the sting in proportion to his 
own susceptible and generous heart, 
and you have chided whore you 
should have soothed. Poor Lord 
L’Estrangc 1 And you have left him 
still indignant and unhappy ! ” 

“ Foolish girl ! I have left him 
meditating sin ; 1 have left him afraid 
to pray ; I have left him on the brink 
of some design — I know not what — 
but which involves more than T.»co- 
nard in projects of revenge; I have 
left him so, that if his heart bo really 
susceptible and generous, he will wake 
from wn*ath to bo the victim of long 
and unavailing remorse. If your 
father lias iidhience over him, tell 
Dr Kiccabocca what I say, and bid 
him seek, and in his turn save, the 
man wiio saved himself. Ho has not 
listened to religion — he may be more 
docile to philosophy. I cannot stay 
here longer — I must go to Leonard.” 

Mr Dale broke from Violante and 
hurried down the corridor ; Violante 
stood ou the same spot, stunned and 
breathless. Harley on the brink of 
some strange sin — Harley to wake 
the victim of remorse — ITsuley to be 
saved, as he had sa\ ed her father ! Her 
breast heaved — her colour went and 
'came — her ej'es were raised — her lips 
murmured. She advanced with soft 
footsteps up the corridor— she saw the 
lights gleaming from Harley's room, 
and suddenly they w^ere darkened, as 
the inmate of the room shut to the 
door with angry and impatient hand. 

An outward act often betrjiys the 
inward mind. 4 3 Harley had thus 
closed the door, so had he sought to 


softer and holler thoughts. He had 
turned to his hearthstone, and stood on 
it, resolved and hardened. The man 
who had loved with such pertinacious 
fidelity for so many years, could not 
at once part with hate. A passion 
once admitted to his breast, clung to 
it with such rooted force 1 But woe, 
woe to thee, Harley L'Estrange, if to- 
morrow at this hour thou stand at the 
hearthstone, thy designs accomplish- 
ed, knowing that, in the fiilfllincut of 
thy blind will, thou hast met falsehood 
with falsehood, and deception with 
deceit! AVhat though those designs 
now seem to consnininatc so just, so 
appropriate, so exquisite a revenge— 
seem to thee the sole revenge wit can 
plan and civilised life allow — wilt thou 
ever wash from thy memory the stain 
that will sully thine honour? Thoiu 
too, professing friendship still, ana 
masking perfidy under smiles. Grant 
that the wrong be great as thou deem 
it — be ten times greater— the sense 
of thy meanness, O gentleman and 
soldier, will bring the blush to thy 
check in the depth of thy solitmlc. 
Thou, who now thinkest others nn- 
wwthy a trustful love, wilt feci tliy- 
sclf for ever unworthy theirs. Thy 
seclusion will know not repose. The 
dignity of man will forsake thee. 
Thy proud eye Avpl (piail from the 
gaze. Tliy stop will no longer spurn 
the earth that it treads on. He who has 
once done a base thing is never again 
Tvholly reconciled to honour. And 
woe — thrice woe, if thou learn too late 
that thou hast exaggerated thy fancied 
wrong ; that there is excuse, where 
thou seest none ; that thy friend may 
have erred, but thaf'nis error is venial 
compared to thy fancied retribution. 

Thus, however, in the superb elation 
of conscious power, though lavished on 
a miserable object — a terrible example 
of what changes one evil and hate- 
ful thought, cherished to the exclusion 
of all others, can make in the noblest 
nature — stood, on the hearth of his 
fathers, and on the abyss of a sorrow 
and a shame from which there will be 
no recall — the determined and scorn- 
ful man. 

A hand is on the door — he does not 
hear it ; a form passes the threshold 
— he does not see it; a light step 
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pauses— a soft eye gazes. Bcafaiid Violante came on, gathering coui-age, 
blind still to both. and stood at the hearth, by his side. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“ Lord L’Estrauge— noble friend ! ” 

“You! — and here — Violantc? Is it 
I whom you seek ? For what ? Good 
heavens, what has happened? Why 
arc you so pale — why tremble ? " 

“ Have you forgiven Helen? ” asked 
Violantc, beginning with evasive ques- 
tion, and her cheek was pale no more. 

“ Helen — the poor child ! I have . 
nothing in her to forgive, much to 
thank her for. She has been frank and 
honest.” 

“And Leonard — whom I remember 
in my childhood — you have forgiven 
liim ? ” 

“ Fair mediator,” said Harley, 
smiling, tiioiigh coldly, “ happy is the 
man who deceives another ; all plead 
for him. And if tlie man deceived 
cannot forgive, no one will sympa- 
thise or excuse.” 

“ Hut Leonard did not deceive you?” 

“ Yes, from the lirst. It is a long 
tale, and not to be told to you. Hut 
1 cannot forgive him.” 

“ Adieu 1 my lord. Helen must, 
then, still be very dear to you ! ” Vio- 
lante turned away. Her emotion was 
so artless, her very anger so charm- 
ing, that the love, against which, in 
the prevalence of his later and darker 
passions, he liad so sternly struggled, 
rushed back upon Harley’s breast ; 
but it came only in storm. 

“ Stay, but talk not of Helen I ” he 
exclaimed. “ Ah ! if Leonard’s sole 
offence had been what you appear to 
deem it, ,do you think I could feel 
resentment ? No ; I should have 
gratefully hailed the hand that severed 
a rash and ungenial tic. I would have 
given my ward to her lover with such 
a dow'er as it suits my wealth to be- 
stow. Hut his offence dates from his 
very birth. To bless and to enrich 
the sou of a man who — Violantc, 
listen to me. We may soon part, and 
for ever. Others may misconstrue 
my actions ; you, at least, shall know 
from what just principle they spring. 
There was a man whom 1 singled out 
of the world as more than a brother. 
In the romance of my boyhood I saw 
one who dazzled my fancy, captivated 
my heart. It was a dream of Beauty 


breatned into waking life. I loved — I 
believed myself beloved. I confided 
all my heart to this fri^d — this more 
than brother; he under' ook to befriend 
and to aid my suit . ' On that very 
pretext he first saw tl. \ ill-fated girl ; 
— saw — betrayed — d^, troyed her ; — 
left me ignorant that - icr love, which 
I had thought mine, rju been lavished 
so wildly on anotlici*/— left me to be- 
lieve that my own suit she had fled, 
but in generous self-sacrifice — for she 
was poor and humbly born ; — that — 
oh v.iin idiot that 1 was ! — the sclf- 
sacritice had been too strong for a 
young human heart, Avhich had broken 
in the struggle; — left me to corrode my 
spring of life in remorse ; — clasped my 
hand in mocking comfort ; — smiled at 
my tears of agony — not one tear him- 
self for his own poor victim ! And 
suddenly, not long since, I learned all 
this. And, in the father of Leonard 
Fairfield, you behold the man who 
has poisoned all the well-spring of 
Joy to me. You weep I O Violantc ! 
the Fast he has blighted and embit- 
tered — //«/t I could forgive; but the 
Future is blasted too. For, just ore 
this treason was revealed to me, I 
had begun to awake from the tor])or 
of my dreary pcuauce, to look with 
fortitude towards the duties I had 
slighted — to own that the pilgrimage 
before me was not barren. And then, 
oh then, I felt that all love was not 
buried in a grave. I felt that you, 
had fate so granted, might have been 
all to my manhood which youth only 
saw through the delusion of its golden 
mists. True, I was then bound to 
Helen ; true, that honour to her might 
forbid me all hope. But still, even to 
know that my heart was not all ashes 
that I could love again — that tliat 
glorious power and privilege of our 
being was still mine, seemed to mo so 
heavenly sweet. Hut then this reve- 
lation of falsehood burst on me, and 
all truth seemed blotted from the 
universe. I am freed from Helen; 
ah, freed, forsooth— because not even 
mnk and wealth, and benefits and 
confiding tenderness^, could bind to me 
one human heart! Free from her; 
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but between me and your fresh nature 
stands Susjneion as an Upas tree. 
Not a liopclliat would ])ass through 
the tainted jfir, and fly to you, but 
falls dead i^er the dismal boughs. 
/ love ! Ila, n'a ! I — /, whom the past 
has taught ffcc impossibility to be 
loved again. |N^o : if tho.se soft lips 
murmured ‘ Ycjl ’ to the burning prayer 
that, had 1 btjVi b’cc but two short 
week.s ago, w' 4 ‘^Jd have ruslicd from 
the frank deop^)f iny lieart, 1 should 
but imagine t™ you deceived your- 
self — a girl’s mst fleeting dcUisivo 
fancy — nothinglftore ! Were you 1113’ 
bride, Viohiiite, I sliould but (le]>a<c 
3mur bright nature b}’ U13' own curse 
of distrust. At each word of tender- 
ness, my heart w'ould say, ‘ How long 
will this last? — when will the dcc(‘p- 
tion come V ’ Your beaut}', 3'our gifts, 
would bring me but jealous tern*r; — 
eternally I should tly from the rresent 
to the Future, and say, * 'riiesc hairs 
will be grey, while tiattering youth 
will surround her in the zenith of her 
charms.’ Why then do I hate and 
curse my foe V Wliy do I resolve upon 
revenge ? 1 comprehend it now. I 

knew that tlioro W'as something nu>re 
imperious than the gho.st of the P.mt 
that urged n)e on. Looking 011 yon, 
I feel that it was the dim sense* of a 
mighty and i)rieeless loss ; it is not 
the lost Noja--it i.s the living Vio- 
laiite. Jjook not at me with those 
reproachful eyes ; they cannot reverse 
my purpose ; they cannot banish sus- 
picion from ni v sickened soul ; tliey 
cannot create a sunshine in the ini<lst 
of this ghii-stly twilight. (Jo, go; leave 
me to the .‘^oic joy tliat beqneatlies no 
disappointment— the sole feeling that 
unites me to social man ; leave me to 
my revenge.” 

“Keveiige! Oh, cruel ! ” exclaimed 
Violante, hn iug her h.aiid on his arm. 
“And ill revenge, it is 3’our own life 
that you will risk ! ” 

“My life, simple child ! This is no 
contest of life against life. Could 1 
bare to all the world my wrongs for 
their ribald laughter, I should only 
give to m3" foe the trinmjih to pity my 
frenz3" — to shun the contest; or grant 
it, if 1 could find a second — and then 
lire in the air. And all the w'oiid 
would say, ‘(lenerou.s Egt'rtoii ! — soul 
of honour 1 ’ ” 

‘ ‘ Egcrtoii , r Egerton ! He cannot 


be this foe ? It is not on him you can 
design revenge ? — you wdio spend all 
your lionrs in serving his causci — you 
to whom he trusts so fondly — 3"ou wdio 
leant yc-sterda}" on his shoulder, and 
smiled so cliceringl3' in his face ? ” 

“ Did I ? Hypocrisy against h3'po- 
cris3' — snare against snare ; that is my 
revenge ! ” 

“ Harley, Harley ! Cease, cease ! " 

The storm of passion rushed on un- 
heeding. 

“ I seem to promote his ambition, 
but tu erush it into the mire, t have 
delivered iiini from the gentler gripe 
of a usurer, so th.at he shall hold at 
1113" o])ru>ii alms or a inison — ” 

“ Fiieud, Iriend ! Itush, hiibli ! ” 

“ 1 have made, the yomli he li.as 
reared and fostered into treachery like 
hi.'^owMi, (your father’s iwecious choice 
— Kandal Leslie,) mine in<trumeiit in 
the galling lesson how ingratitude, can 
sling. His very son shall avenge the 
mother, and be led to Ids father’s 
brea.-^t as ^ ictor, w Ith ibindal Ijcslie, 
in the contest tlmt deprives sire and 
benefactor of all that makes lilc «lear 
to .aiTibitioU'*! egidism. And if, in the 
brea'^t of Audley Eg(*rtoii, ih(*re can 
3’et lurk ouc memory of wliat I w'as to 
him and lo trulh, not his least punish- 
ment will l>e the seii.-^e that his own 
jieiliih ha.'’ so changed the man w’ho;»e 
vciy scorn of fa),*4eho,od has taught him 
to iiml in fraud itself the power of 
retribution.'’ 

“ If this be not a terrible dream ! ’’ 
innrniured ^’iolante, recoiling, “ it is 
not your foe alone that 3 on will dc- 
pri\e of all tliat makes life dear. 
Act thn.s — and w hat, in the future, is 
left to me Y ” 

“ To you 1 ("^h, never fear. I may 
give Randal Ticslie a triumph over 
his patron^ but in the same hour I 
wdl! uuma.'’k Jd.s villan}", and sweep 
him for ever from 3'Our path. AVhat 
in the future is left to 3'ou? — 3"oui* 
birthright and 3’our native land ; hope, 
joy, love, felicity. Could it be pos- 
sible that in the soft bnt sunny fancy 
wdiich plays round the heart of maiden 
youth, but still sends no warmth into 
its deeps — conld it be possible that 
yon had honoured me with a gentler 
thought, it will pass away, ami you 
wdll bo the pride and delight of one 
of 3'onr own years, to whom the vista 
of Time is haunted by no chilling 
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spectres — one who can look upon that 
lovely face, and not turn away to 
* Too fair, too fair for me ! ’ ” 

“ Oil aj^ony ! ” eMilaiinod Violantc, 
with sudden passion. “ In iny turn 
hoar me. If, as yon promise, 1 am 
released from the dreailful Itiou^ht 
tlial one, at whoso touo.li J shndilor, 
can claim this hand, my choice* is 
iiTovocalily madii. 'fhe altars which 
await ino will not be tho'^e of a human 
love. Hut oil, 1 implore vou — by all 
the memoricH of your own life, hitherto, 
if sorrowful, unsulliod — hy tlio gene- 
rous interest you yet jirofoss for mo, 
whom y<iu will have tu io(* saved from 
a danjter to which de ifli wore ni<*rcy 
— leave, oh leave to me liie ri/^ht to 
rej^ard ^our ininj'o as I have done 
from the lir>t flawn of childhood. 
lj»‘ave me the ri^^ht to lioiioiir and 
revere, it. IjO.t not an ae-l, aeeoni- 
panied with a meanm‘ss--(»h that I 
shouhl ^ay the. word !- -a meanness 
and a cruelty that j;i\’e tin* Ho to your 
uliolo Tdb — inak<‘. even a <^rateful re,- 
mombranco of you, an unworthy sin 
■When 1 kneel ndthin tin* nails that 
divide me from the world, oh let me 
think that 1 e.an ])ray lor yon as the 
nohle.sl being Unit the norld contains I 
1 fear me’ hear me!” 

“ Violante!” murmured Ilarlev, his 
whole frame heaving with enunioii, 
“bear with me. Do not ask of me 
the .saeriliee el what semns to me the 
cause «>f manhood itself —to sit dow n, 
meek and patient, under a w’rong 
that deb.i.ses me, with the con.sc'ous- 
ne.s.s tliat all my life I have been the 
miserable dupe to aliVetions J deemed 
so honest— to regrets that 1 believed 
So holy. /VJi I I should feel more 
mean in my pardon than you can 
think me in revenge! AVere it an 
acknowdedg'ul enemy, 1 could open 
my arms to him at yonr bidding; Imt 
the portidions friend! — ask it not. My 
cheek burns at the thought, as at the 
stain of a blow. Giio me but to- 
morrow — one day — 1 demand no more 
— wholly to my«elf and to the past, 
and mould me for the future as you 
wdll. Tardon, jiardon the ungenerous 
thoughts that extended distrust to 
yon. 1 retract them ; they are gone 
— dispelled before those toucliing 
words, tliose ingenuou.s eyes. At 
your ibet, Violaute, ]' repent ami 1 
implore! Yonr father hiuitfclf shall 


banish your sordid suitor. Before 
this hour to-moiTOW" you will he free. 
Oh, thou, then ! will yo'^uot give nm 
this hand to guide mejitain into the 
paradise of my youth r;/Violanto, it 
is in vain to wrestle myself— to 

doubt — to reason — to "Ic wisely fear- 
ful— r iove, 1 love yoii^j I I rust again 
in virtue and laith. I place my fate 
in your keeping.” yj 

If at times ViolanfdJ may appear 
to have ventured hey^fnl the limit of 
strict maiden bashfu^f'^.s, much may 
be .ascribed to li(*r f^Jiitiial candour, 
her solitary rearing, ami remoteness 
from the world — the very iniioceucc 
of her soul, and the warmth of heart 
which Italy give.s its daughters. Hut 
now' that ‘iiiblimity of thought and 
])urpo.se which pervaderl her nature, 
and riMpiired only circum'itanees to 
develop, made her superior to all the 
]»romptings of lovi* itself. Dreams 
realised which she had scarcely dared 
to own — Ilaiiey free— Harley at her 
feet; — all the woman struggling at 
her heart, mantling in lii'r hlushe.s, — 
still stronger than love — stronger 
than tlie joy of being loved again — 
was tbe heroic will — will to save him 
— who in all else ruled her existence 
— from the (‘tenial degradaltou to 
which jiassiou had hlimled his own 
confu.seil and w'arring spirit. 

Leaving one haml in his impassion- 
ed clasp, u.s he still Knelt hefoie her, 
slie rai.'-ed on high llie otln'r. “ Ah ! ” 
she said, pcarec audibly — “ ah ! if 
Heaven voiuhsafc me the ])rond and 
blissful priHlege to be allied to } our 
fate, to minisU'i’ to your hap]»iiicss, 
never should I know' one fear of your 
di.strust. xso time, no change, no 
.•soiTow, not even the loss of }oar 
aile.ction, could make me forfeit tlie 
right to remember that you had once 
confided to me a heart so noble. 
But” — Here lier voice rose in its tone, 
and the glow fled from her cheek — 
“ Bui, O riiou the Bver rresent, hear 
and receive the .solemn vmv. If to mo 
he refuse to sacrifice the sin that would 
debase him, that sin be the barrier 
hetw'o.eii us evermore. And may my 
life, devoted to 'Pli}’ service, atone for 
the hour in which he belied the nature 
lie received from I'liec. Harley, re- 
lease mo I 1 have spoken ; firm as 
yourself, I leave t!i^. choice to yon.” 

“ You judge me harshly,” said liar- 
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ley, rising, with sullen anger. “ But Harley whom I honoured. lie is dead 
at least I have not the meanness to to me for ever. I will mourn for him 
sell what I IfiNJd as justice, though the as his widow — faithful to his memory 
bribe may i v.Iude iny last liopc of — weeping over the thought of what 
happiness.” ' ai he was.” Sobs choked her voice ; but 

“ Mcaniieit! Oh unhappy, be- as Harley, once more melted, sprang 
loved Harley]” exclaimed Violante, forward to regain her side, she escaped 
with such a gmili of exquisite reproach- wdth a yet quicker movement, gained 
ful tenderness^: that it thrilled him as the door, and, darting down the cor- 
the voice of p he parting guardian ridor, vanished from his sight, 
angel. “ Me^iness 1 But it is that Harley stood still one moment, 
from wduch implore you to save thoroughly irresolute— nay, almost all 
yourself. youj[riaunot judge, you can- subdued. Then sternness, though less 
not sec. You ]oi*o dark, dark. Lost rigid than before, gradually came to 
Christian that^yoii are, what w'orse his brow. Tlie demon had still its 
than heathen darkness, to feign the hold in tlic stubborn and marvellous 
friendship the better to betray — to pertinacity with •which the man clung 
punish falsehood by becoming your- to all that once struck root at his 
self so false — to accept the confidence heart. With a sudden impulse, that 
even of 3 "Our bitterest foe, and then still withheld decision, yet spoke of 
to sink below his own level in deceit? sore-shaken i)urpose, he strode to his 
And oh — worse, worse than all — to desk, drew from it Nora’s manuscript, 
threaten that a son— son of the woman and passed fi*om his room. 

3 ’ou professed to love— should swell Harley had meant never to have 
your vengeance against a father. No! revealed to Andley the secret lie had 
ifuMs not you that said this— it was gained, until the moment when rc- 
thc Fiend!” venge was consummated, lie had 

“Enough I” exclaimed Harley, contemplated no vain reproach. His 
startled, conscience - stricken, and wrath would have spoken forth in 
rushing into resentment, in order to deeds, and then a word w'onld have 
escape the sense of siia me. “Knough! suiliced as the key to all. AVilling, 
yon insult the man you professed to perliaps, to hail some extenuation of 
honour.” perfidy, though the possibility of siicli 

“ I honoured the prototype of gen- extenuation he bad never before ad- 
tleness and valour. 1 honoured one mitted, he determined on the hitcr- 
who seemed to me to clotlic with life view which he lux! liitherto so obsti- 
cvery grand and generous image that n.ately shunned, and >vent straight to 
is born from the souls of poets. De- the room in which Aiidlcy Egei toii 
stroy that ideal, and you destroy the still sate solitary and fearful. 

CIIAPTEU XXX. 

Egerton heard the well-known step Audley drew a long sigh. “ Be it 
advancing near and nearer up the so ; but no, Harley ; you deceive 
corridor — heard the door open and yourself ; you cannot know all, from 
rcclose — and he felt, by one of tliose any one living, save myself.” 
strange and uiiaccouiitablo instincts “ JMy knowledge comes from the 
which we call forebodings, that the dead,” answered Harley, and the fii- 
hour he had dreaded for so many tal memoir dropped from his liand 
vsecret years had come at last. He upon the table. The leaves fell with a 
nerved Ins courage, withdrew his dull low sound, mournful and faint aa 
hands from his face, and rose in si- might be the tread of a ghost, if the 
Icnce. No less silent, Harley stood tread gjivo sound. They fell, those 
before him. The two men gazed on still confessions of an obscure iincom- 
each otiicr; you might have heard prehended life, amidst letters and 
their breathing. documents eloquent of the strife that 

“ You have seen Mr Dale? ” said Avas then agitating millions, the flcct- 
Egerton, at length. “ You know — ing, turbulent fears and hopes that 
“ All ! ” said Harley, completing torture parties and perplex a nation ; 
the arrested sentence, the stormy business of practical pub- 
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lie life, so remote from individual love 
and individual sorrow. 

Egerton’a eye saw them fall. The 
room was but partially lighted. At 
the distance where he stood, he did 
not recognise the characters, but in- 
voluntarily he shivered, and involun- 
tarily drew near, 

“ Hold yet awhile,” said Harley. 
“ I produce my charge, and then I 
leave yon to dispute the only witness 
that I bring. Audley Egerton, you 
took from me the gravest trust one 
man can confide to another. You 
knew liow' 1 loved Eeonora Aveiiel. 
I was forbidden to see and urge my 
suit ; you had the access to her pre- 
sence w’liicli was denied to myself. I 
prayed you to remove sci uples that 1 
deemeil too generous, and to woo her, 
not to dishonour, but to be my wife. 
Was it so V Answer.” 

“ It is true,” said Audley, his hand 
clenched at his heart. 

“ You saw her whom T thus loved — 
her thus confided to your honour. You 
wooed her for yourself. Ts it soV” 

“ Harley, 1 deny it not. Cease 
here. 1 accept the penalty ; — I resign 
your friendship;—! quit your roof; — 
I submit to your contempt; — I dare 
not imjdore your pardon. Cease, let 
me go hence, and soon 1 ” — The strong 
man gasped for breath. 

Harley looked at him steadfastly, 
then turned away his eyc.s, and w’Ciit 
on. “ Nay,” said he, “ is that all? 
You wooed her for yourself — you won 
her. Account to me for that life which 
you wrenclied from mine. You are 
silent.* I w’ill take on myself your 
task; — you took that life, and de- 
stroyed it.” 

“ Sparc me, spare me 1” 

“ What w'as the fate of her who 
seemed so fresh from licaven when 
tlicsc eyes beheld her last ? A broken 
heart — a dishonoured name — an early 
doom — a forgotten gravestone,” 

“ No, no — forgotten — no I ” 

“Not forgotten ! Scarce a year 
passed, and you were married to mi- 
other. I aided you to form those 
nuptials which secured your fortunes. 
You have bad rank, and power, and 
fame. Peers call you the type of 
English gentlemen. Priests hold you 
as a model of Christian honour. Strip 
tlie mask, Audley Egg-ton ; let the 
world know- you lor what you arc ! ” 


Egerton raised his head, and folded 
Ills arms calmly ; but h^said w ith a 
melancholy humility— T I bear all 
from you ; it is just, f V on.” 

“ You took from m*^lho heart of 
Nora Aveiiel. You ab^doned her — 
you destroyed. And? her memory 
cast no shadow over 3 ^Sur daily sun- 
shine ; while over - jy thoughts — 
over my life~oh, — Audley, 

Audley — liow could JA'ou have de- 
ceived me thus ! ” IlS-c the inl^crent 
tenderness under allihis hate — the 
fount imbedded uuc% the liardeu- 
iiig stone — broke out. Harley was 
ashamed of his weakness, and hur- 
ried on. 

“ Deceived — not for an hour, a day, 
but throngh blighted youth, through 
listless manhood — you sullercd me to 
nurse the remorse that should have 
been your own ; —her life .‘^lain, mine 
wasted ; and sliall neither of us have 
revenge? ” 

“ lievongc ! Ah, Hailey, you have 
had it ! ” 

“ No, but I await it ! Not in vain 
from the charnel have come to me 
the records I produce. And whom 
did fate select to discover the w-rongs 
of tlic mother? — whom appoint as 
her avenger ? Vour son — your ow-ii 
son ; }our abandoned, iiumoless, 
sou ! ” 

“ Son !— son ! ” 

“ Whom I delivered from famine, 
or from worse; and who, in return, 
lias given into my hands the evidence 
which proclaims in you the perjured 
fiiciul of Harley I/Estrangc, and the 
fraudulent seducer, under mock mar- 
riage forms— woisc than all franker 
sin— of Leonora Avcnel.” 

“It is false — false!” exclaimed 
Egerton, all his stateliness and all his 
energy restored to him. “ I forbid 
you to speak thus to me. 1 forbid you 
by one word to sully the memory of 
my lawful wife.” 

“ All ! ” said Harley, startled. “ All I 
false! — prove that^ and revenge is 
over! Thank Heaven I” 

“ Prove it ! What so easy ? And 
w'hcrcfore have I delayed the proof — 
wherefore concealed, but from tender- 
ric.S 3 to you — dread, too — a selfish 
but human dread— to lose in you the 
sole esteem that I covet ; — the only 
mourner who would have shed one 
tear over the stone inscribed with 
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some lyin" epitaph, in which it will 
suit a partK imvposc to proclaim the 
gratitu(lc5 hope. I 

resign it ! Kj*t you spoke of a son. 
Alas, alas I ^11 arc again deceived. 

I heard tliat\;had a son— years, long 
years ago. itsonght liini, an<l found 

grave. liuP bless you, Harley, if 
you succoured otie whom you even 
erriiigly susili’t to be Leonora’s 
child ! ” He. s- Ictclicd forth his hands 
as lie spoke. 

‘‘ Of your si^we will si)eak later,” 
said I larlcy,^' strangely sofrened. 

Ibit before 1 say more, of him, let 
me, ask you to explain -h‘t me hope 
that you can exteimate, what — ” 

You are right,” Interrupted P’ger- 
ton, with eager rjiiickness. “ You 
wouhl know from my own lips at 
last the plain tale of my own ollencc 
against you. It is due to both. I'a- 
tiently hear me out.” 

Then Kgertoii told all *, his own 
love for I^(‘ouora — his struggles 
against what he felt as treason to his 
friend — his sudden discovery of Nora’s 
love lor him on that discover\ , the 
overthrow of all liis rosolutioiis ; their 
secret inarriago. — tln‘ir si jiaration ; 
Nora’s (light, lo which Andle\ ‘^till 
assigned but her groundless vague 
suspicion lhat their nuptials hail not 
been h*gal , and her impatience of his 
own delay in acKiiowlcdgiug the rite. 

His listener interrupted him here 
with a few questions ^ the clear and 
prompt replies to which enabled Har- 
ley to detect laiyy’s ])Iausible per- 
version of the facts ; and he vaguely 
guessed the, cause of the usurer’s 
falsehood, in the criminal pas^ion 
which the ill-fated briile, had iiwpired. 

“Kgertoii,” said Harley, stitiing 
witli an elVort his own wratli against 
the vile deceiver, “ if, on reading 
those papers, you finil that Leonora 
bad more excuse for hm- Rusjrieioiis 
and (light than you now deem, and 
di.scover perfidy in one to whom you 
trusted yonr secret, leave his punish- 
ment to Heaven. All that you say 
convinces me more and more that we 
cannot even see through the cloud, 
much less guide the thunderbolt. But 
proceed.” 

Andlcy looked surprised and star- 
tled, and his eye turned wistfully to- 
ward -i the pajrerS; but after a short 
pause he eontinued his recital. He 


came to Nora’s unexpected return to 
her father’s house — her death — his 
conquest of his own grief, that he 
might spare Harley the abrupt shook 
of learning her decease. He had torn 
himself from the dead, in remorseful 
sympathy with the living. He spoke 
of Harley’s illness, so nearly fatal — 
repeated Harley’s Jealous words, 

“ (hat he would rather mourn Nora’s 
death, than take comfort from the 
thought that she had l<»veil another.” 
He spoke of his jonrne}' to the vil- 
lage where Mr Dale had told him 
Nora’s child was placed — and, hearing 
that cliild and mother were alike 
gone, “ whom now could 1 right by 
aekiiowdedging a bond that 1 learisl 
would so wring yonr heart V ” Aiulley 
again pansinl a moment, and re, sinned 
in short, nervous, impres.sive sen- 
tences. J'his (;f>ld, aiistero man of tlie 
world for the fii-.st time bared his 
heart — uiioon«cioii‘<, perhaps that he 
did so — unconscious that lie revealed 
how deeply, amidst state cares and 
public distinctions, he had felt the 
atisencc of alVe.ctions — lioiv mecha- 
nical was tliat outer circle in the, folds 
of iilc wliich is called “ a career” — 
hoAv valneles.s wealth had grown — 
none to inherit it. Of his gnawing 
and progressive disease alone he diil 
not speak ; he vva.s too proud anil too 
masculine to appeal to pity for physi- 
cal ills. He reminded Harley how' 
often, how eagerly, year after yc.ar, 
inontii after month, he had urged his 
friend to rouse himself from niournfnl 
dreams, devote his native powers to 
his country, or seek the surer felicity 
of domestic ties. “ Selfi>h in these 
attempts T might be," said Egerton ; 

“ it was only if I saw yon restored to * 
liap])incss that I could believe you 
could cafinly hear my explanation of 
the past, and on the floor of some 
happy home grant me yonr forgive- 
ness. I longed to confess, and I 
dared not; often have the wmrds 
rushed to my lips — as often some 
chance sentence from you repelled 
me. In a word, with you were so en; 
twined all the thoughts and aftections 
of my youth — even those that haunted 
the grave of Nora— that I could not 
bear to resign yonr friendship, and, 
surrounded by the esteem and honour 
of a world t cared not for, to meet the 
contempt of your reproachful eye.” 
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Amidst all that Aiidlcy said — 
amidst all that admitted of no excuse 
—two pre<loininant sontimcMits stood 
clear, in unmistakable and lonchin<' 
pathos, llemorsefnl rej^ret for the 
lost Nora— and self-accusing?, earnest, 
almost femiJiine tenderness fur the 
friend ho had deceived, 'rims, as he 
continued to speak, llarhw more and 
more forgot even the remembrance of 
his own guilty and terrible interval 
of hate ; the gulf tliat had so darkly 
yawned between the two closctl up, 
leaving them still standing, as it were, 
side by side, as in their schoolboy 
dny^. Jiiil he remained silent, listen- 
ing -shading his face from Aiidley, 
and as if under some soft, but 
eiiihralling sp«dl, till Egerton thus 
closed — 

And non, Harley, all is told. 
You spoke ol revenge 

“ Hevengc'" muttered Harley, 
starting. 

“ And believe mo,” continued Eger- 
lon, ** were revenge in your |)o»Ner, 1 
should rejoiv:e at it as an atonement, 
Toj’ee.eivc an injury in return for tliat 
whicJi, tirst from youthful ])assion, 
and afterwards from the infirmity of 
])urposo that concealed the wrong, T 
have indicted upon you— why, that 
would soothe my conscience, and raise 
my h>st self-esteem. 'I'lie solo revenge 
you can bestow takes the form whicli 
most Immiliates me ; — to revenge, is to 
j>anl()n,’’ 

Harley groaned; and, still hiding 
iiis face wdfli one hand, stretched forth 
the oilier, but ratlier with the air ()f 
one who entreats than who aceorda 
forgiveness. Audley took and pressed 
the Hand thus extended. 

“And now, Harley, farewell. With 
the (lawn 1 leave Ihis house. I can- 
not now' accept yonr aid in tliis elec- 
tion. Levy shall announce my resig- 
nation. Kaiulal Leslie, if you so please 
it, may be returned in my stead. He 
has abiliti(‘s wdiich, under safe guid- 
ance, may scwve Ids country ; and I 
have no right to rej(*ct, from vain 
pride, w hatever will promote the ca- 
reer of one w’hom 1 undertook, and 
have failed, to serve.” 


“Ay, ay,” muttered Harley ; “ think 
not of Eaiidiil Leslie ; Aiuk but of 
your son.” JT 

“ ;My son ! Hut arc Au sure that 
he still lives? You sm7; yon — you 
— oh, Harley — I took jjpm yon the 
mother— give to me tm son ; break 
my heart with gralitulc. Your re- 
venge is f(»mi<l !*’ |l 

Lord L’lCsirangc rosiUvith a sudden 
start-- gazi'd on Andlejgfor a moment 
-inTsolute, not from resentment, but 
from shame. At that irtoment he w^as 
the man liumbled ; he. was the man 
who leaned repr<»ach, and wdio needed 
pardon. Andli'y, not diviningwdiat W’as 
thus passing in H:uley^s lueast, turned 
away. “ Von think that J ask too 
much: and } 0 X .ill that I can give to 
the child of my love and the heir of 
my name, is the worthless blessing of 
a ruined man Harh‘y, J say no more. 
I dare not add, ‘Yon too loved his 
inoiier! and with a deep«*r and a 
uoblei love than mine.’ ’’ He stopped 
short, and llarli^y filing himself on liis 
breast. 

“Me— me — pardon me, Audley’ 
Youi otVence has been slight to mine. 
You have told me your otlenee ; mwer 
can I name to}ou my ow n. Ib'joice 
that w’c IniM* both lo exchaiige for- 
giveness, and ill that exchange wc 
are eipials still, Audley — brotliers still. 
Look up — look lip; think that we are 
boys now as we w’ere oiiec^ ; — lio}S 
who have had their wild quarrel — 
and the moment it is over, feel dearer 
to each other than befon*." 

“Oil, Harlev, tliis /.v re\oiige! It 
strikes home,” niiinniircd Egerton, 
and tears giislied fa'-t from eyes that 
eonld have gased unwinking on tlie 
rack. The cloc.k .struck; Harley 
sprang forw ard. 

“1 have time yet,” he cried, “ IHueh 
to do and to undo. You are saved 
from the grasp of Levy— your election 
will bi; w'on— your fortunes in much 
may be re.^tored — you have before 
you honours not yet acliicveil — 3 'our 
career as yet ,s scarce begun— your 
.son you will, (uibrace to-moiTow. 
JiCt me go— yonr hand again ! Ah, 
Audley, w'c shall be so happy yet ! ” 
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Pertiaps^ j in ay be a symptom of 
approaching i^tjnility, but we are forced 
to confess tlijiii, with each successive 
year, our faj,h in the autlicuticity 
of books dira^iiushcs. The time was 
wdicn we swa. )wetl the narratives of 
Siiidbad with ks much zest and devo- 
tion as could nave been displayed by 
Hind bad, the porter who was expressly 
hired as a listener by the adventurous 
circumnavigator of Sereudib. In 
Maudeville, while w'C were young, we 
recognised not the traces of a liar. 
Mendez l*into we never vcjad — we do 
not even know whether we spell his 
name aright \ but were he sevenfold 
the fabricator wdiich men a\'cr him to 
be, we have seen the day when we 
would have bolted his narrative as 
easily as an apricot. We were too old 
for Kaloolah when that ingenious ro- 
maunt appeared, otherwise we should 
havcmvinfuUy opposed its being inclu- 
ded in the list of literary apocrypha. 
Of course, all of us believe most firmly 
in llobinson Crusoe, Peter Wilkins, 
and Philip (^uarl ; but, with these 
rare exceptions, what reliance can be 
placed in the ^cracityof those who 
have travelled afar ? 

Humble and modest as w'c are, we 
do not conceive ourselves less liable 
to imposition than was Herodotus, 
the Father of History. That old Ilali- 
carnassian was, in truth, an exceed- 
ingly wary individual, who listened 
to a great deal of astounding narrative 
with an imperceptible inward pressure 
of the cheek ; and noted it down, 
simply because he knew the value of 
fiction in relieving the dull mouotony 
of fact. Since his day, insniy other 
men have arisen, who, pursuing the 
same Hue of conduct, liavc infinitely 
stimulated that thirst for adventure 
and voyage which is the characteristic 
of a civilised people. But long ago 
the w'ondcrs both of Europe and Asia 
have disappeared. What has become 
of Prester John, that mysterious po- 
tentate, with wdiom half the kings of 
Cliristciidora w^ould have been proud 
to enter into alliance? Wlicrcabouts 
dwelt the Amazons, the true assertors 
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of the Rights of AV^omaii, who spumed 
even the gentle bondage of the petti- 
loon ? Also anent the Centaurs — 
where trotted they ? or in what central 
race-course do their descendants still 
exercise for the Derby V In the old 
world — or w’orlds— giant and troglo- 
dyte alike have died out ; nobody ex- 
pects to find them, any more than the 
unicorn ; and the unbelieving mis- 
creants of this age even sneer at the 
existence of the sea-serpent. 

In Europe and Asia, we suspect, it 
is difliciilt for a man to lie. Difiicult, 
but not absolutely impossible ; for we 
can conceive the compositioji of a most 
unimpeachable book of w'ouders, with 
the scene laid in Thibet ; or most mi- 
raculous discoveries of natural pheno- 
mena on the eastern skirts of Siberia. 
Also there is good lying still to be had 
in the interior of Afi ica. Round the 
margin of Lake Tchad, or to the south 
of the Jebel Kiimrah, a fine, fresh, 
young, imadiiltcratcd fancy may still 
allbrd to run riot, and amaze the world 
with an avalaticlie of novel >vonders. 
Were it not tliat wo lack enthusiasm, 
and also, to a great extent, the faculty 
of invention, we should certainly try 
our baud ujjon a batch of new disco- 
veries. It is full time that the mam- 
moth should again appear in life. 
Another dragon is wanted to rcidacc 
that salamander which Gozon slew' in 
Rhodes. Snake-cities require a re- 
vival ; and we are decidedly in need 
of a more closely connecting link be- 
tween tlie man and the monkey. The 
old fables arc disappearing fast ,* ho- 
nour to the daring chief who Avill fur- 
nish us With a new supply ! 

We grant that, in America, there 
still exists scope for a bold imagina- 
tion. Inhere are the Patagonians in 
the south, a race of which little use 
has been made since the days of Cap- 
tain Wallis. Then there arc the Lost 
Cities, in which a voyager might 
spend a winter or two greatly to his 
profit and delectation; more especially 
if he possessed sufficient knowledge of 
Hebrew to connect satisfactorily the 
inhabitants thereof with the Ten 

South America. By Edwauu Sullivan, 
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Tribes. A glance at the map con- 
vinces 113 that there is fair food for 
fiction towards the upper sources of 
the Amazon ; and of what use is fact 
IN hen you find yourself panting among 
the Andes ? Condors are all very well 
in their way ; but wo are anxious to 
have something bigger. 

But, while nvc imint to these coun- 
tries as affording an almost boundless 
field for romance, and for harmless 
exercise of invention, we are sorry to 
say that, in our opinion. North Ame- 
rica is dying out. Monsieur Violet 
did his best for Texas ; but he was 
the last of a great race, and wo have 
not found his successor. Lately, in- 
deed, at a railway station, nvc picked 
up a book, (lenominated, if we recol- 
lect aright, the “ Hair-raisers,” in 
which there ivas a considerable allow- 
ance of scalping, NvigNvams, andstam- 
pedoes ; but, on the whole, it was 
terribly dull. There Nvas one scene 
of a ride amidst a herd of butfaloes, 
which reminded ns unpleasantly of 
Falkirk Tryst. The only tolerable 
parts of the book were palpable ciib- 
bagos from poor Buxton, who was, 
indeed, as true a lover of the prairie 
as ever tightened his belt from famine. 
But, even ill Buxton, it is remarkable 
that the pure Indian — the aboriginal 
lled-.««kiii — cuts but a poor figure. 
Buxton, N\e believe, drew Nvith a 
hand as faithful as bold ; yet it is 
evident Ihal ho had very little respect 
for the character of the “ noble sa- 
vage.” This Nve hold to be a A^ery 
remarkable instance of the decadence 
and gradual expiry of fable. We Nvcrc 
all nurtured in llic belief of the sub- 
lime qualities of the Indian. Outa- 
lissi, as Campbell conceived him, Nvas 
not very ninch short of Achilles ; and 
had it been advisable for the modern 
bard to make the plains of Wyoming a 
battle-field like those of the Troad, 
doubtless the tomahuNvk Nvould have 
glanced as licrccly as the ( Jrecian spear. 
Is it unfair to ask ourselves, as a ques- 
tion of speculative scstlietics, whether, 
had such been Camjibeira plan, nvc 
should have been favoured with any 
scalping or no? It is a question of some 
artistical interest. To raise the hair of 
a slain enemy is not worse than to drag 
his body about the field— to secure a 
top-lock, as an honourable trophy, is 
less mercenary than to make play for 
golden armour. Yet wc doubt if the 


Bard of Hope, in his epic mood, would 
have ventured to indicat^ he tonsure. 
Achilles, attended in Ms tent by 
Briscis, is a fine pictu|wf an heroic 
prizefighter ; — conid wWiavc stood 
Outalissi, distended witWiifialo bump, 
making signs to liis trojlbliiig sqnaNv 
to pour out for him “ tw strong fire- 
water of the palc-facc ?)| Campbell’s 
Avas, of course, a faneijportraiture — 
and a very sidciuUd ovii it undoubt- 
edly is— but Avc are beginning to en- 
tertain serious and painful doubts 
whether all the uotions Avhich avo 
have hitherto oiitcrtaiiied ri'garding 
the innate nohilit}" of the Bed Indian, 
are not absolute’ exaggerations. We 
pass Pocahontas and Captain Smitli. 
What sort of a fellow Smith really 
w.ns, has never been fully explained ; 
but wc take him to have been a long- 
legged, red-hcadeil son of a gun, 
Avhose scalp, from its very brilliancy, 
must have been an object of excessive 
desire to the nobility and gentry of 
that respectable tribe into whoso 
hands it was his fortune U> fall, 'flic 
more honour to Bocahontas ! She 
became aNvarc, through a process of 
intuitive logic, that the possession of 
the sincNvy Smitli, Nvith his radiant 
locks intact above Ill's brow, ivould be 
more valuable to her than the sepa- 
rated radiance would bo, if girt around 
thcleggings of her uncle, “The Grizzly 
Bear;” and so, Avith SNveot Avoinaii’s 
instinct, she struck in, and no “ brave” 
dared foibid the banns. What could 
Smith do less than take licr to his 
hairy bosom? 'Jo (’oo]!(‘r we are di-s- 
posctl to assign the credit-— for success 
in fiction is evoryway creditable — of 
having misled the civilised Nvorld for 
a long time Avith regard to the habits 
of the Bedskins. Cooper is a great 
auihor. Wc say so in the gravest 
earnest ; for several of his earlier fic- 
tions have taken a hold of the public 
mind in a Avondeiful degree, and those 
Avho have read them in their youth, 
cannot forget them in their maturity. 
That he is a most unequal nn riter may 
be allowed. Some of his novels arc 
so heavy that it is severe woik to 
Avadc throngii them ; and some of 
them, again, arc absolutely childish 
and maudlin. But, in liis best days, 
lie Avas a grand fellow in the prairie 
or the forest ; and Titc Last of the 
Mohicans is a w'ork Avliich any man 
might be proud to have written. 
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Many years have elapsed since we 
read that Aook— and it may be wc 
shall ncveiYfcad it affaiu, for the re- 
collection * impression of it is still 
so ptronj,' jhiii us, that wc alrpost 
fear anotheft^. perusal mipfht destroy 
somewhat oL the charm wliich still 
haunts ns wdJ never wc hear its name ; 
— but well djj^we remember the Saga- 
more, and Uil AS, and Natty Bnmppo, 
and the rest* of the characters that 
Jigured in that tascinating tale. It 
was not only the sagacity of the In- 
dian “on the trail’’ tliat then struck 
us with ninazeraent, or the almost 
snpcrhuniau development of the more 
physh al attiibnles— btd the wisdom, 
the pljilosophy, the retineiiee, the jus- 
tice, and the sclf-donial of the un- 
tutored children of the desert. Young 
as nc wen; when we read that talc — 
not less credited tlian many a truer 
story— wc could not help asking our- 
.selvcs wliether, if savage life could 
ju'oduce so many instances, not of 
valour only, or of improved instinct, 
but (»f profound estimate, of character 
and design, civilisation could add 
mncli to the mental dt‘,velopment, or 
the liappiuess of the st<»ic of the woods. 
Wliat was the use of j Hitting any 
qneftioii of the kind? IJncas was, 
undoubtedly, supposing him to be a 
real character, superior to any young 
man who had reecived a university 
education. Of the three great springs 
of human action — truth, duty, and 
interest— he acknowledged hut two, 
refusing the more personal motive ; 
and, as Cooper depicts him in his 
splendid heathenesse, he is iimiucstion- 
ably a more faultless being, as regard!^ 
his mastery of the passions, and pure 
native feeling, than any character that 
can be extracted from the writings of 
pagan antiquity. In him the graces 
of chivalry mingle with unsullied 
nature. lie is a compound of Auti- 
lochiis and Sir Galah.ad — fearless as 
the one, and noble and tender as the 
other. But then Cooper was an edu- 
cated and a Christian writer; and 
where have wc any assurance — or, in 
fact, reason — to suppose that his 
portraiture 'was drawn from the life ? 
None at all. Cooper knew no more 
about tlic real habits of the Red In- 
dians, ill their state of freedom, than 
ilhl tlic late Lauhlan iMacTavish, dis- 
tiller in Campbelltown, wdio forwarded 
to vs not long ago a manuscript en- 


titled, 'rhe Lnjit of the Assmnhoins^ 
with a request that we would publish 
it as a serial in our “ world -renowned 
periodical.” The eulogistic phrase is 
Lachlan’s — not ours. We read the 
novel, penned by young Alcoholides ; 
and, lliongb wc loAxnl the man, and 
patronised bis whisky, we must needs 
confess that his literary production 
was infernally bad. His notion was 
to transport a distant relation (»f his 
own — a MacTavisli, of course— the 
wilds of America, train liiia in tlie 
ways of the fore.'st, and finally elevate 
him to the liigh rank of Sachem. It 
W'us a queer jiiinblc of Celtic and 
Indian character ; seiinachies consort- 
ing with squaws, and duinhewasi-ails 
carousing witli bravos. There was in 
it, if we remember aright, oin*, terrific 
equestrian combat of twelve, which 
Avould have made tlie fortune of the 
late ]VIr Ducrow, could that lamented 
artist have reproduced it in the circus 
at Astloy’s. Also there was a siilli- 
ciency of cedar-swamps, cane-brakes, 
and snap]»iiig turtles, A^itlJ other natu- 
ral horrors familiar to the re?id«‘r« of 
Transatlantic literature. However, 
notwithstanding such alliiremoiils, 
Tavish made on tlic wdtole but an in ■ 
different leader of (he Assinaboins ; 
and wo could not ilivcst ourselves of 
the iinpressioji that, instead of hunting 
buffaloes, lie would have been more 
appropriately depicted as driving a 
Sassenach creach. Far are wc from 
wishing to diminish the poetry of lifi‘ 
in the wilderness. Willingly we shall 
unsettle no man’s faitli in the realities 
of Crocodile Island — that splendid 
sketch which we owe to the genius of 
our beloved contrbutor, the author 
of Sir Frizzle Bumpkin— but w e arc 
compelled candidly to avow onr con- 
viction that the Redskin of tlic novel- 
ists differs as much from the scalp- 
ing Mingo of reality as does the 
British sailor of the Surrey boards 
from the veritable .lack of the fore- 
castle. Nay, more ; we entertain a 
strong suspicion that buffalo- hunting 
is, after all, but a sorry kind of 
sport, and certainly not worth the 
fatigue and privation which every one 
must necessarily undergo in order to 
make the practical experiment. 

We have been led into this train of 
thought by a perusal of Mr Sullivan’s 
American llamhlesy a book from which 
w^e acknowledge w'e have derived not 
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a little useful iuformatioii. The author, 
as we gather from liis own statement, 
set out for the new country upon no 
especial mission, lie neither wanted 
to inquire into the state of agricul- 
ture, nor to collect manufacturing 
statistics. AVe are ])leased to observe 
that he has no touch of the geolo- 
gist in him, and docs not make his 
pages licav} by a lumbering atfecta- 
tion of science. IVIr Sullivan simply 
wanted to see the United Srates, and 
to take a pee]) at the i)rairies ; and, 
having time at his disposal, he has 
occupied a year ijrolilably in these 
objects, as well as in visiting the ))riu- 
cipal West Indian inlaiuls. lie w'rites 
like a thorougir gentleman, without 
any preconceived bias ; his style is 
always Lively and entertaining; and 
his, pictures are not over-c«)l()ured. 
Other tourists may lay claim' to more 
altention, on account of tliat ostenta- 
tious exaggeration which is too com- 
monly the fault of your very far- 
tra\elled author, who, like tlie artist, 
carries his colour-box with him, and 
never hesitates, for elfect, to dash in 
the lake and the carmine. AVo have 
a stiong notion that some fellows set 
out upon tlieir travels with the. deli- 
berate intention, notof depicting things 
as they leally are, but ot eclipsing, by 
all manner of rhetorical a])pliances, 
the narratives of former writers wdio 
liave preceded them on the same 
ground. “ AA'on’t I draw' a picture 
of Niagara that shall do for Dicheus'” 
quoth 'rims the younger, as he finds 
himself and ])orlmauteau safe on board 
the .steamer at l.i\ erpool, “ Look out 
for a Choctaw chief! ” are the depart- 
ing w'ord.s of young lligginbottoiu, as 
lie \aliantly turns his t.ice, like ano- 
ther Columbus, towards the AA’est. 
And, to do llnun Justice, both 'rims 
ami Iliggiubottoni exert themselves 
AS'onderfully ; but woe to the man who 
believes them ! We lately read, in 
the colnnm.s of an American j»apcr, a 
touching account of the last monicnt.s 
of an unfortnnate Cockney, wdio W'as 
found, in a state of extreme starva- 
tion, somewhere about the Uocky 
Alountains. 'J’hc i)oor creature w'as 
so far gone that he could not ma&ticatc 
the morsel of ilricd bidl-bulfalo which 
his discoverer hnmanoly tendered ; 
and, with his dying lips, ho. accused, 
as the shorteiier of his days, a noto- 


rious scribe in the pay of a Loudon 
publisher, who had put foij||li a volume 
containing a most fascinwig account 
of the delights of exi jjpcc in the ' 
prairies— the said scribeMving never 
penetrated beyond the Astor House 
hotel in New York. NJfsnch charge 
can be laid at the door oflMr Sullivan, 
lie gives us the prairie «i(l its people 
as he found them ; arj w'e arc so 
satisfied wdth his accouin, that should 
wc ever be calUd upon to take our 
part in the national exodus, w’e have 
pretty nearly made uji our mind to 
emigrate in a dilfercnt direction. No 
sane man w ould be inclined to lodge 
bis luuiseliold gods in the interior of 
an Indian wigwam. 

Let us taki; Mr Snlli van’s lirst 
Indian aequaiiitauce at the lake of 
St Croix, 

“One evening w’iuMi we camped, an 
Indian, greased and naked, came in to 
:i.sk lor fo*nl. 'fhey are the most im- 
provident people, too proud to dig, but 
not in the least loa proud to heg or 
thieve ; never looking to the morrow, 
gorging one da), ami barely subM*<ting 
for the next mouth. The (’hippew'ays 
are a well-formed race, with the strut of 
a iirinee. Tliis Indian had to keep liis 
eyes Skinned,’ hi' w’a- not veiy far from 
the Sionx country, wliere he w’oiild have 
been snapj»ed up like a young trout. 
Howoei, an old guide told us, from the 
munnei he wa.s panned, and hi*' carrying 
nothing but liis aini'^, not even a blanket, 
that he imagined lie w.'im cut on llio war- 
path hiiiuseJf, prowling about ni the hf>[,ea 
of pb'king up home stray .Siouv. 'J'he 
who were gra/mg en us in 
shoals, did ihd, apjiear to toiu h him. I 
suppose lie wa.s anointed in .some ivay.’’ 

Ilow’evcr, this tragnint child of 
nature, wdiom even the mosquitos 
jivuidcd, showed liimsolf to b(i no 
way delieient in smartness. Not- 
withstanding that he had been imnic 
free of the cainp-kcttlc, he set his 
affeetions on certain inovable.-i ; and 
proceeded to j»iit into prai tice tlic 
socialist ]niiicijde.s in a manm'r that 
would have won the heart of Illam^iii. 
On tnniing o\er the page, we lind 
the following entry : “ 'J'hc Chippe- 
w^ay that came into camp the other 
night stole a hatcliet ' and eomb ! 
They are the biggest thieves in the 
w'orld, thinking it qiiile as worthy to 
lake as to receive, lil'lie education 
of the youth, with regard to the right 
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of meum and iuum^ is rather Spartan, 
successful j|thcft being considered 
rather crett/ible tliat otherwise, es- 
pecially if I white man be the 
sufferer.” \Vhe abduction of the 
hatchet is ytitelligiblo enough, but 
w'hat the deiCic could the rascal want 
to do with tlL comb ? 

Lest, how<L’cr, it should be thought 
that the Chifpeways are worse than 
other tribes— they arc certainly no 
better — we shall take leave to in- 
troduce the reader to a solemn ban- 
quet among the Sioux. W e never yet 
were reduced to the necessity of 
dining in a pig-.'^tye, but are 
not convinced that such a locality 
would bo more sickening than an 
Indian lodge. The scene is at the 
Kcho Lake, or, as it is there called, 
the Lac-qui- Parle. 

“ It appeared that, after our dejiartiire 
on our first trip, .‘■■ome chiefk, of a dif- 
fercMit baud of Sioux, wlio were not then? 
\>heu wc made our presents before, 
had gone to M'Leod uiul coiiiplaiued 
that we were gone to hunt their buffalo, 
and very likely drive them out of their 
country, and had not made thorn any pre- 
sents; and tliroatoiicd to send and pre- 
vent our hunting, if APLood did not 
make thorn some jiresont : he proini‘<cd 
that on our return we should do so. One 
morning, tlierei'urc, about twelve ohl 
chiefs aascrnbltd iii the hut, and wc 
gave them some forty yards of calieo, 
and .some very bad tobacco, >>ith whicli 
they were enrhanted, and ‘’aid we might 
kill all ihe buffalo in the country, if wc 
could ; after that, they invited us to a 
dog-fcaat — but in the ab.-euce of dog, 
they gave u.s duck, a change w'o did not 
regret. The feast is w'ortli de.soribiug. 
When we arrived at the chief’s lodge, 
‘ The Heaver’s 'fail ’ — which we entered 
by a hole like the entrance to a bee-hive 
— wc found an atmosphere of smoke, 
and smell not of the pleasantest. 
About ten old warriors were squatting 
in tailor fashion round the Hre, over 
which was hanging ihe pot, coutaiiiiiig 
some twenty or thirty canva‘-s-back 
ducks, each of them nearly the size of 
three of our domestic one's, and presided 
o^er by DoliumnCdi, or the ‘Piolific 
I’umpkin/ a rather pretty sqnaw, and 
the youngest and favourite wife of the 
* IJeaver’s Tail.’ Directly we were seatfed’, 
great wooden platters were placed before 
im, loaded with duck enough to have 
dined ten people in England. The 
wsrriors di'^ponged with plates, dipping 
nature’s knife and fork into the caldron. 


Snell appetites 1 never saw before, and 
never wish to see again : great, fat, half- 
boiled ducks disappeared like so many 
snipes, and handfuls of grease, of the con- 
sistency of thick arrow-root, were baled 
in, and daubed over the face and person 
with a most magnanimous disregard to 
personal appearance. After eating about 
half-an-hour, during which they ‘ swelled 
visibly/ the old Beaver Tail gave in, and 
with a grunt of repletion fell back in 
a reclining position ; the others, evidently 
feeling very unca.sy,' soon followed 
example, and the miserable remains of 
the feast were removed to be disposed of 
by the squaws, children, and dogs, in 
turn. After we had sat some time, the 
old chief prodticcil a medicine l>ipe, 
which, with the aecoftipaiiying kiiiiii- 
kiiiiiik bag, he handed to the younge-jt 
chief present, who loaded and lighted it, 
and, after turning the bcwl and blowing 
a cloud to each of the four qiuirter.s* of 
the heavens, handed it to tlie old Beaver. 
The Indians, on any great occaoioti, make 
a point of propitiating the (Jreat Spiiit 
by turning tlie bowl of the pipe to the 
four <iuartcrs of the heavens. After the 
old IJcaver had taken six or >Jeven pud’s, 
he p.i'^bcd it to us, and wc, doing like- 
wise, passed it to the others, by wlioni 
it was iulialed with a grnnt of pleasure. 
When an 1 ndmn lights a Jiipe, it is al\viiy-« 
handed round to the company present, 
taking the same direction as the w'uio 
docb with us- viz., with the suu. 

“ After we had smoke«l a short time iu 
silence, the old ligaver rose, and, in tho 
nii]mi.sioal lungnage of Ins tribe, ui.nlo 
more so by Iiis disgusting .state of i e 2 )Ie- 
tioii, began a complimentary speceli, 
saying what pleasure it gave him to bee 
liis white brethren, (tins wa.s rather a 
douhlc fnlnidre, for the old villain was 
supposed to have been one of those who 
killed the Americans in the spring, and 
most probably had some of their hair 
hanging from his leggings at that 
niomeiit !) and wi.shiug to know what 
we had, come for, and whether wc had 
brought anything for him. When lie 
had done speaking, a grunt of acquiescence 
went round, when we, through the in- 
terpreter, told him tliat our Clrcat White 
Mother, having heard of the fame of the 
warriors of the great Daheotah nation, 
had said, ‘Go and .see whether their 
warriors equal mine ; ’ and that w'e had 
erobsed the Big Sait Lake, aud come 
from the rising siiii ; and that our Big 
Mother, knowing that her lied Brother.* 
liked tobacco and powder, had sent them 
some. On this wc produced a .small 
quantity of tobacco, and some powder, 
aud paint, and beads, Avhich latter wore 
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immediately handed to the squawks to be 
worked into ornaments. After this we 
fatruck up a great friendsliip, and a small 
fliibk of fire-water being produced, the 
Indian reserve disappeared, and they 
chatted, and joked, and laughed. One 
old chief, * Le Croup I’ercc,* grew qnite 
alfeclioiiate ; he baid that he not only 
loved his white brethren, but his white 
sibters, and mothers, and grandniolhers ! 
— in fact, all his white relations. 1 had 
takvii a great fancy to the Heaver Tail’s 
pipe, and ho was equally sliiick with a 
.shirt of mine, of a sort of bed- curtain 
pattern, wliicli, being worn rather thread- 
baie, 1 had intended committing to the 
flames ; on my proposing to make an 
exchange, he was delighted, and in a 
inuiiient my shirt was adorning hi& greasy 
pel -.on, and I was redueed to Jndi;'n 
co^-tiimc witli a \ vuigcanee— and indeed, 
before we broke up, nearly all our avail- 
able gaiiiients A\ere cxehaiiged fin* pipe-, 
mocassin'^, iVc , and wo returned quite 
destitute of ‘■uperlluous elotlnng. 

‘‘ Among'.t the ludiaus it is conbidered 
a mrmly aceomplibhiueut to be able to 
eat a. great quuulity ; and a young 
warrior, eating for reputation, will cou- 
lUim* as iinicli a. 20 Ih. of l’re-.h meat at one 
silting. 1 knew one old scoundrel, ‘ The 
Old Racoon,’ who ate 120 potatoes, and 
would have eaten as many more if his 
friends had not siopiied him -not from 
any regard to liis oavii good, but from the 
fear that none would be left for them.*’ 

Asa practical prolVsiior of vcgota- 
riaiiisiii, the (-»kl Racoon was well 
'.juaiilicd to liavc dined at the board 
of ]Mr Jlrothertoii. Rcustly as they 
appear at their inealii, it is iicverthc- 
loss .safer to gobble raw duck with a 
Red Indian, than to meet him on the 
upon prairii*. It may be po.ssibIe, 
though not probable, that he could, 
by some violent exercise of volition, 
overcome tlie strong impul.se wliich 
attracts him to your saddle-bags; but 
no Indian virtue is powerful enough 
to rcoi.st tlie temptation of your hair. 
I’rcmature baldness, which is not 
in Itch coveted in this country, is the 
liiot of all blessings in those American 
.states that border on the territones 
of the savage. Few are the ccrtili- 
cates that reach Messrs Rowland and 
Son, from the froiitieio of the Far 
West ! In order to travel with any- 
thing like safety, your head must be 
like a billiard .ball. No greater mis- 
take can be committed than to take 
oir your hat, if you have anything 
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like a checelure, to a Ohippeway, a 
Sioux, or a Crow — it is Jfkc exhibit- 
ing yonr purse to a Atpad, who 
kiiow's that he can inectHou half-aii- 
hour afterwards in a <ffk lane, and 
who will meet you uudMibtcdly, and 
case you of your burdfti, if you arc 
not able to oiler rosmanco. The 
Sioux, according to jMrJ^ulIivan, pos- 
sess the unenviable ‘distinction of 
being the most demoniacal of all the 
Indian tribes. “ Tlicy are,” he saj's, 
“ very cruel in war, torturing their 
prisoners, if they take any, (which, 
however, docs not often happen,) in 
the most inliimian manner, mutilating 
and hacking tliem to pieces, ami 
sometimes, in their .savage e.xcite- 
inent, even eating pieces of their llesh. 
The Sioux scalp in a more blood- 
thirsty maimer than other Indians; 
not contenting themselves with the 
mere scalp, but, when practicable, 
taking the features, nose, lips, cars,” 
cV.c. For the credit of 'robias Smol- 
lett, wc arc glad to receive such dis- 
tinct c<»rro]K)ratiou of the practices of 
tlie.-<e beastly savages, as originally 
detailed by Lieutenant Lismahago, 
who.se narrative doubtle.ss must 1)0 
familiar to every classical reader. 
Some jaissages in Air Sullivan’s book 
re.iniiid us irresistibly of the bridal 
ceremonies obsi'rverl at the niarriago 
of iSfpiinkinacoosta with the Scot, 
which, imh‘ed, wo feel an irresistible 
desire to insert. 

*' The prinec-s had neither shoes, stock- 
ing-, ^hil't, nor any kiml of linen ; her 
biidal dre-.s oon-hted of a petticoat of 
r“d I>ai/e, mid a fiiugod blanket, fa.steued 
about hei : lioulders with a copper skew'or; 
but ol ornaments she had great plenty. 
Her hair was curiously plaited, and iii- 
tcrw'o\cn with bobbins of human boiio; 
oue eye-lid was painted green and the 
other yellow; the clieeks were blue; tlie 
lips white, the teeth red, and there was 
a black list drawn down the middle of 
the forehead, as far as the tip of the nose; 
a couple of gaudy j>arrot’t> fe.ithcrs W'orc 
stuck through the division of the nostrils; 
there w'as a blue stone set in tlie chin; 
her ear-rings eon.-»isted of two iiieecs of 
hickory, of the size and shape of drum- 
sticks; her arms and legs were adorned 
with bracelets of wampum; her breast 
glittered with numerous strings of glass 
beads ; she wore a curious pouih or 
pocket, of woven grass,\»legantly paiuted 
with various colours; about her neck was 
2 z 
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hung the freali scalp of a Mohawk war- 
rior, whom lp!r deceasod lover had lately 
slain in ba|lle ; and, finally, she was 
anointed froe head to foot with bear’s 
grease, whicf|QCTit forth a most agreeable 
odour.” 

Wc shoukH have been more chary 
of these quetations, did wc believe 
that there exMts the vemotest chance 
of the Redskins improving towards 
civilisation, or abandoning, at the 
least, the more abominable practices 
of their forefathers. Rut we cannot 
say that we have any such fnitJi in 
their future destiny. As there nre 
some aiiimals wliich cannot be tamed, 
so there arc some races of men that 
seem proof against all civilisation. 
We arc aware that this view' is unpo- 
pular, nay, abhorred by a certain class 
of ])hilanthropists, who, wc vcril}' be- 
lieve, would, Avithoiit hesitation, un- 
dertake to tamo a Kafiir, or to edu- 
cate an Australian nomad in the 
higher briinches of inathomalics. Such 
gentlemen had better go to the 
prairies, and exercise their persuasive- 
ness in p(‘.rson. Right glad may they 
be if they are allowed to return with 
their hair, though without a single 
convert; for w’e fanev that even the 
“ Old Racoon” w^ould decline to en- 
tertain tlicin permanently in Id.-. lodg<*. 
That any man in hi.s senses -jhould 
hanker after the Tndian life, would 
appear to be alino.st incn'dible. Amt 
yet there have been iu-jtauccs of men 
who, in s])iteof delicutc nurture, liave 
rushed oil' to the wilderness, and of 
their own accord embraced the loalh- 
somene.-" of l>arbarism. It Is to be 
hoped that ignorance more than in- 
clination has led to sncli lamentable 
and disgraeefiil cases of backsliding; 
for not even the temptation of i^erfeet 
freedom can be ]di‘d in excu.se for 
such an nbnogation of the higher 
duties of humanity. On this point 
Mr Sullivan makes the following mo-»t 
just observations ; — 

The cant about the tramiuels of civi- 
lisation, and tlio perfect liberty and indc- 
pendemio of the .savage in hi.s native 
state, roaming where he li.steth, is all 
lininbng; nobody, in reality, has le,-. 
liberty than the savage Indian. He c.in- 
not say. This country aiul niaunev of life 
does not suit me; I will go and live clse- 
wdierc. The instant he sets his foot out 
of Irs own country, he knows he will be 


scalped. His position realises to the let- 
ter — ^ In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread.’ llis every movement is 
taken up by his exertion to procure food. 
The laws even of the society he exists in 
render him anything but a free agent. 
Witne.ss the young warrior whose lodge 
wa.s slit up on a cold wintcr’.s night, and 
llis gun broken, because he liad hunted 
without leave, (game law.s, with a ven- 
geance !) The more civilised and en- 
lightened a country be(‘omo.«!, the greater 
liberty of thought and action its inliabi- 
tauts enjoy. The Inuicst labourer or 
sweeper of cros-.ing'i in boiidon lias more 
vo'il frccdinii than the proudest cliief th.at 
over hunted bnlf.tlo on the prairie." 

Of bnlTalo hunting, the de.scend.‘int 
of O’Sullivan More .speaks rather 
cont(*mptnonsly. Of our ow n know- 
ledge. having iievci been adopted by 
the Ohl Racoon, Rig SkiiuK, Wad- 
dling Tortoise, or any other Indian 
chief, we can neither corroborate nor 
refute hi.s slatmuent: but we haw a 
strong iinjuossioii that his view' i-: 
C‘'Sentially correct. 

The next morning on awakening, wc 
foiintl M*v« c bull-, cio-tc to ('imp 

We *■ ran' tin oid killed them all, our 
giM'lc'', I bciicvc (toina the gioater part 
ot the exoeuli ii ; tln‘y were bettci 
mounted, aiul or*' u]) io the .‘■p'lrt 
Jltiniii’ig bnlf’.ihi lor tie' first lime, and 
tlu' seii‘..it»on (j i.Mllo[»ing ahnig ide a 
brute lliai .tppea > a .3 I irge a-. .i li.iv slack, 
is novel and ev tmg; b.it after niiming 
them a few' time the t>i>ort loses its e\- 
inJ, for my part, J would rather 
ha\e ten jiiiniites mth a pack of hound' 
acrus's the wor.-'t county in Ihighind, than 
kill all the Initfilo on the pr.une. The 
bulls generally allow y<>ii to appro.acli 
within .^<*0 ^ai’ds before they ‘■Uirt otf 
fit/*/ ijfif/r.sc, .V good lior-o will c iti-li tlu m 
in half a mile; and once r,[> and along- 
side, tho plea-ure is over, a-> y<fii keep on 
lo.idink and linng a.-, f.ist im you can at a 
distance of five or six yards, till the 
animal drop'i (»r stop.s, when xou dis- 
mount and finish him at your lei.sure. 
The death -.tniggle'^ of such an enormous 
brute (and they die very h.irdl are most 
painful to witness. The .sport is ju^t 
daiigeions (‘uough to keep up a whole- 
some excitement, and to originate tale.s 
of hair-bread ih u.scape.s without number. 
There is the chance of your hor«!0 putting 
his f(vot into a fox or badger earth; there 
is the chain e- of the bull stopiiing sud- 
denly and turning round, in winch ca.se, 
most probably, he receives the hor.-^c on 
his horns, and yon make a voyage of »iiS' 
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covery over liis head; and there is the 
ohaiioe, if you are fortunate, of lii=5 ruii- 
niii«r at you wlieu ho is woiiiulod. I only 
speak of those (laii;?ers from liearsay, as 
all the bulls I saw wore in far too *;re:it 
a hurry to get away, to have any idea of 
turning upon tlieir pur-^uors.” 

As, thorefore, iicitlier the people 
nor the spurt on the pniirics fippcnr 
to be very inviting, we advise none 
of our frieinls ^\llo may be meditat- 
ing a distant expediti(*n, to peiudratc 
s,o far. It is always safe to kei‘t), 
at least, upon the skills of civilNa- 
lion. When yon jiass beyond, and 
get into the hou ling n lldenM“«.s, \<»u 
are likely to be in a sad (inamlaiy. 
Hunger and cold ninsi. be yonr daily 
eoiieoinittuu.s ; and althongli we can 
\er\ well hi'lieve that bnllalo-hnnip 
i.isres di\inel\ ailin’ a long ride, yen 
(.anuot ealenlaie n])uu siuli a ln\my 
every day, but iun'>l make up }onr 
niiud, on a luneli, to dine olf welt or 
skunk. Mr SnlliNan did not like 
woll, at wliieli V. e me, net .'•’Ui piised ; 
’Old we faniy it would reiiuire sinne 
deteniiination to make a hearty meal 
on wea.'-«‘U. Jlnl let us tniitiose that 
;^i)U liave somehow or other contrived 
io }nocuri the wherewithal lo >atisly 
.in apj[<i,tite never so raveiieiu? as 
ell till' piairie — tiint you are even 
enabled lo solace >oui'eir with a 
imniii uin of rum, and lo hhov a 
I’liMid before luiiiing into roost -that 
a bilge cotton tree is blazing in th>' 
midst of tlie biv'ouac, and liiat you 
are tie,e tioiii any appieheii^ion tli.it 
in ine eoui.-e of the night either 
b low or lsum\ will iiiake a l.inenoiis 
.v‘lem]jt on Miiir injr<’S.— ^i .Miiijig 
>e;j ihi? favouraiile eonibiii.ition of 
eiremnslaiices, which is by no means 
u( treijuent (uenneiice, A\bat. will be 
il'.e nature ot your slumbirs 

'• V\'e * liuuipjMl ’ it for four days, 
snowing and feleoling coiitimially, AVith 
the snow ^evt'ral iiielies «Ieei», ami a 
Aviml that AA'oiit through you and raiao 
out the other •'ido without stopping. 
You fell th-j breath out of youj body 
AV.H quite a" (old as the ao* )ou feuk i,i. 
Wv' li:ul uo hre bet from buffdo dung, 
AAhieli took a longtime to (■(•llert, ati'l 
then lasted but a very .slmrt time, giving 
scarcely any heat. Lying (hwvu in -now, 
with nothing to eat, and awakening 
next morning half frozen, and the -now 
nearly a foot deep over you, Ava.s by no 
ineans cheerful. A buffalo robe is the 


warmest thing possible, bo long as you 
can e.xelude the air; hut Auriug those 
cold drifting winds c i thofiprairies, if a 
crevice of half'an-iiieh open, you 

were half frozen; the wira came direct 
from the Ihde, Avith InrdS a stick or a 
hill to break its kceunp.s. All our 
flour, pork, tea, and coifed had been ex- 
hausted for nearly a. fortnight, ami avu 
had nothing but meat, meat, meat, harder 
ami li.inliT, half cooked, ami more imli- 
go-^tibln every day, Avadictl dow’ii with 
eitlu'r ‘^mwv water, which i- very uu- 
AvliolovAiue, or 't.iu'uant pool water, got 
AAJth much (lillieult) by choppnig ,i hole 
111 the ice. (Jue day, avIumi the repe- 
tition of hiitlhlo meal had beeo ne e\- 
tnuiiely n.iii con-, Ave hoileil a feu lit-bits 
of some of the l.irge W(dv« , wt' bad 
killed, and ate lliein i»ir /n ij/ru )n c , but 
1 cannot oy it avi*' an improvement.'* 

(hwiimond us by all moans to a 
rour-po>t(‘r ! I uiiii'fisant as mav bo 
Ibo int(‘iior of a bMl;;(\ Avt* Avoulil 
i’jitlior romuin tiioro, oviai if (lojinvod 
of tin* fa'^cimiliiig sooiidy (d tlio Pn»- 
litic rumpkiu, than run the lisk of 
being fio/.eii t'l diuitii on those bl<'iik 
ami abominable wasti’s. We hope 
wo are md mucli more elbniiiimte 
than our fatlier> , and, although wc 
dislike at .ill times lying' our ol doors, 
W’C think we could mak" >hi(t besidi* 
a liav-coek, lint tlM‘ mere thought 
of the.^e night on the ))rairie chills 
us to lh«* \ Cl) niairow . 

Mane jmm Avill elieerfully nmhngo 
great h.irdr'hip- in tin* eaiHe (.d' 
:ici«’U((.‘; ami we Irivo eAcn known 
one ('!’ two nincompoops, who nearlv 
hdl martyrs t<* Iheir e\ur!)i!,ant, appe- 
tite foi .M’.miery. A keen ^tiorisnian, 
as a matter of ranirn', AviH face .uiy- 
Ibiiig ; and -o aaiU a pedlar for the 
sal.e of a virgin marl. id. Ibit wh.U 
can Icmid ])eople, aaIio neitln'r care 
for Sv.encry, scieiic'^, "-jiovt, ii(*r jnolil, 
to the prairies? Nays w bat teinpla- 
lioii is there even for entluisia.-t^ ? 
bbir better sraniery, Arc ere as^unal 
on iA'(*ry hand, can be had, cembined 
witli comfort. Science is ai sea. on 
the ]trairie.s ; and the ]djilosopher, 
yielding to the .siA.igc, Coiifc.Soes 
iiiimeir lo lie little better than an 
a'^s. Sport, as we have seen, is but 
iiiditTereiit — in fact, a day’s de(*r- 
stalking in the Atholo fore.st i.s wortli 
till' whole builalo soa.son. As for 
trade, w'C imagine tlnft it is difticiilt 
to cfl’ect e\eii a tolerable stroke of 
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business, w that boavor shins hare 
declined ifi value; for unless the 
traders to accept scalps in 

exchange i®' calico and powder, 
there is littlk*elsft to be obtained from 
the cabin of^in Indian brave. And, 
as yet, though “ hair” is commonly 
qiioled, wc have seen no entry in the 
Jn'vcrpool mercantile lists under the 
specific denomination of “ scalps.” 
Our feeling, with regard to INI r Sul- 
livan, is that of extreme gratitude 
for his candid account of the hard- 
ships which beset his way. II is book 
may servo, like a sign-posl at a dan- 
gerous ford, to warn others against 
rash and unprofitable attempts ; and 
we really wish that such candour 
W'crc more common. Why jiorsuadc 
some poor devil, by glowing descrip- 
tions ('f scenery which does not exist, 
to peril a life which, though not 
generally valuable, may be priceless 
in the eyes of some old mother or 
inlatuated sister? AVhy lead, in 
short, an nnhapi^y astray, when 
all that he can acquire for his pains 
may be an agu(3 to torment liim for 
life? TI(‘ic is :i specimen of savage 
.scenery, which wc recommend to the 
atbmlion of thosi‘ who are anxious 
to purvey nature in hei ]>ninili\e and 
undisturbed ixlieats : — 

“ Tho forost.s betwoiMi Lake .Suj't lior 
aiid tlic whurc tht> count ly 

is very fln.t juul wet, uio ( i»nij)0''Ctl almo‘'t 
eiitiiely of Mack cypreS'i : they grow 
thick tliat the tops get iiitermixe*! and 
iiiter]a<'od, and forni :ilnio.-?t a matting 
o\erhead, through whi( h the 'uu s-raTce- 
ly ever penetrates. The tree', arc co>eied 
wilh unwholesome-looking inoshC'!, wlnih 
' xluile a damp earthy f inell, like a 
cellar. The groiiiul i*- so covered wilh a 
rank growth <if elder and other sliruhs — 
many of thoin Avith thorn.', of .uu iuch 
tong — and with fallen and decayed 
trunks of trees, that it is impossible to 
take a step without breaking oiieV shins; 
not a bird or animal of any kind is 
to be .'cen, and a death like silence 
loign-s throngli the fore.^t, w'hich i.s only 
now and then interni])ted by the rattle 
of the rattle.siiake, (like a clock going 
down,) and the chirrup of the chitiinnck 
or squirrel. 'I'lie .sombre colour of the 
foliage, the ab‘<enco of all sun even at 
micl-<lay, and the vault-like chilliness one 
feels when entering a cyprofia SAvamp, is 
far iVom cheering; and I don’t knoAv 
any position so likely to give one the 
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horror.s as being lost in one, or Avherc 
one could so Avell realise Avhat a desolate 
loneliness i.-«. The Avasps, Avliose 
like great gourds hang from the trees 
about the Ica'cI of one’s face — the iuO‘«- 
quitos in millions —the little black files 
and venomous snakes — all add tlieir 
' little pos.siblu* to render a tramp through 
a cypress sAvamp agreeable.” 

Ami what kind of tramp is it? I'lr 
Murray has not yet, so far as v, o 
kiiowq Vouchsafed to put out a haiid- 
book f(»r that part of the world; and 
own had he done so, avc aiqircljoud 
that there Avould be no iniiuito diivi'- 
tioiis for the threading of a cypress 
swanij). Nowq w'e have now Lsh to make 
things appear wt>rse than they really 
arc. Wc do not think it nece'i.''aiy 
to depict one of these ‘‘ .'sW'aniiKs ’’ — 
and we are glad that Jilr Sullixan 
ha.s taken the same line — a.s a 
morns'^, in order to emss which tl. 
imfoitmiatc traveller has to leap frc'UJ 
the back of one slumbering crocodile 
to the otlior, at the peril, if he niissc'^ 
hi.s footing, of falling amidst knots ol 
Hiake.'^ wlio.-e bite in.stanlaiieoii ^ 
death. 'riu‘ fact is, that no crocodibj 
could exi.'-t in such a slough, and 
even the .'Snakes are K*rioiu*'ly to 1 u 
j>ilied. Ban enough it N, iu ad 
conscience, without any attem]>t at 
exaggeration ; and w c can couccIa c 
nothing more liorrible tlian lli.‘ 
tliouglit of a (./)ekiuy, yet fnv !i 
from the atmosphere of J.»iulgaLi‘ 
Hill, being placed in such a position 
as the following: — 

“When a ,.iliang«*r, uninitiatcil in tl • 
mjhlerie-j of Asootlcraft, and unproAiili ’• 
AAitli a conipa'", lo.'Os hi aa.o, in a for. -r, 
he inA.'iriably continue'. dcMuibiiig circ’t - 
of greater or loss d' imcter roniid iln- 
spot AA'here lie Avim liiM pu//,led. And 
tlii-^i is easily ;icc<)unteil tor; for liaviii:, 
nothing to guide him a,s to the points of 
the coinpa.sp, and dreading le&t he should 
he ailvaiicing too steadily iu Avhat may 
possibly he the Avrong direction, he nii- 
consciously continues walking iu a circle, 
and A’cry likely finds hiin->eJf, at the eml 
of .soA’crol liouT'^’ toil, in the identical 
sj)ot AAhcrt* he firrjt commenced. All 
a-sistaiicc from the sun m rendereil im- 
possible by the crowded groAVth of the 
tiiiibcr. 1 have frequently, Avhen Avishing 
to form .soTue idea of ilie tfine of daA , 
tried to get a glimpse of the feun, ami 
OA'eii climbcil trees for that purpose, but 
AVilhout SUCCC.S'5.” 
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'riiat would be a pleasant sitnation 
for a poor lad whose knees could not 
alVord barkinpf, and whoso muscles 
uoidd not suffice to pull him up an 
ordinary spruce fir! 

So much for tlie “ outlying” portion 
of .Mr Sullivan’s experiences. When 
lui lias to deal with civilisation, and 
uith ci\ilised manners, wo find him 
e din and tompcretc; and although, 
no doubt, to a young man — for such 
v.e sufipose liim to be- -the decided 
dillerencos of habit and thought, u liich 
are \isible in the Anglo-Saxon race 
on eitlicr sliorc of the Atlantic, might 
P’ ovokc iinnccossaiy, and even unfair 
emnparison, Ave arc glad to find that 
lii-^ good taste and discretion are at 
least eipuil to his talent. One subject 
tliere is, which cannot be passed over, 
and that is, the existence of slavery, 
in its Avorst and most liideous form, in 
the United States of America. At the 
present moiucail, it is ]>erhaps iiselc.-s 
to Avritc dispassionately upon such a 
lliome ; for the novel of Mrs Beecher 
J^ioAvo is in the hands or the thoughts 
of ovmy one; and must rank herc- 
aft('r inliuitely less as a great literary 
triumph, than as a noble and sublime 
l)iOies( in the can've of outraged liu- 
in.HiitN . "NVe are glad to observe that 
she has maintained the distinction, 
nhieh a wiiti r Avho feelM so strongly 
.'s oho does AvouUl have been apt to 
hiiAC overlooked, betAACeii the general 
treatinoiit of the coloured population, 
and the detestable instances of cnielty 
uhich the law jicrmits. That she 
Ins not cxaggoraled the atrocities 
Avhieh have been ]>crpetratcd under 
the sanction of tliat hiAv, is clear 
upon the testimony of many avcH- 
iiifornicd and impartial Avitne^ses. 
On this sidject avc shall insert a 
short extract from the pages of Mr 
Sullivan : — 

The ooiiipany on board was very 
iidxcd, and as Ave got down .south, 
eliangcd very much for the woisc. One 
3’oniig man, Avlio embarked ut ist l^uuis, 
had been going a liitlc too and he 
Av:i.', taking tlown luilf-a-do/,on negroes to 
Xew Orleans to sell, just as you hear of 
:i mail soiiding up his hor.-os to Tattcr- 
salTs — 'VAith this difference, that whereas 
the horses are well groomed and looked 
after, these poor negroes were chained 
togotlier, two and two, by the Avrit^ts, as 
if they had been eouAicts on fheir Avay to 
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prison. They seemed very happy, how- 
ever, and chatted away i^ke so many 
monkeys. The thoughll^s happiness, 
however, of tlie Afri^’an Aves, Avhich is 
always in tlie mouth ^ tlie free and 
enlightened citizen, as argument in 
favour of slavery, is not wie happinc'^s of 
a human being, but that of an animal. It 
cannot arise from the exercise of the 
social affections -for their Avife and chil- 
drcMi, their kimhed an<l friends — and all 
the ties that we hold m >'-t dear, arc to 
thcifta blank page ; they arc theirs only 
for the day, and they know they may he 
taken away at any moment. It oiuinot 
be from the exerci‘'e of the intellect, or the 
faeulties either of body or mind ; but it i - 
the liappine.ss arising entirely from health, 
and the freedom from care. The former 
is au enjoyment w'liich the Creator lias 
annexed to life, and of whieli not even 
the slaA'e-inaster can deprive them. Their 
happiness is not even that of the hi;Aji.r 
ordtr of aiiinials ; tbr, as I’aloy ‘•ays, 
happino'^s arising from health alone, is 
that of oysters, periwinkle'’, &c., and 
other sedentary animals. 

“ The ipoit natural instiiv'ts, which arc 
common to all animals, are denied to the 
negro. The affection of the mother for 
the child is not Aveighctl in the ha lance 
for a .‘’ceoiid against tlie all-inightv dol- 
l.ir. !Motheis and children aic sold bc- 
parately, without niiy sort of coinpunc 
tion. As for the failier, he never knoAV-, 
aiiA thing about his children. As often as 
he elianges lus ma>'ter ho changes liis 
AAife. One old fellow told me lie had 
been .sold nine times and had a diifereiit 
AA'ife at eaeli new home. In Kngland, 
and ill inu-,t ciiilised countries, the boy 
who takes the eggs from the nest, and 
the young biuls Iroui the moUier, is cou- 
.sidciod :w ^hoAving a A\aut of humanity ; 
but the skiAe-owucr, aaIio soils the inothov 
from the children, and the children from 
the mother, incurs no censure AA'liatever. 
The rigliti of projicrty, as explained by 
the Scripture text, ‘ Is it not hiAvfiil to do 
Avhat I will Avith my own I ’ distorted to 
suit their oaa ii a Icaa h, i.s the ansAVor ahvays 
giA’cn ill argument'* of that kind. It does 
not folloAv that, because it is a man’h in- 
terc>t to treat his .'’laves avcII, ho ahvays 
docs bO. ft i." not a iiiairs iiitere.'st to riile 
liis horse to death in a good run ; neither 
is it to the omnibus-driver’s interest to 
OAerAvork liis horses : but still they do it. 
A rich man keeps his horses for pleasure, 
not proiit ; and therefore he does not 
grudge them expense and comfort : but 
slave^ are never kept for pleasure. Pro- 
fit. and profit at any cost, is all the slaA'e- 
holder thiiik.s of ; and to that he AA'ill, if 
jiecC’S.'-ary, '•aerifioe the health and coni- 
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fort, and even the life itself, of his slaves. 
The rieh pi A ter, ulieu times are yood, 
feeds his sl.i^-^ well, and houses them 
well ; hut tlie bui.ill poor proprietor does 
neither: ho hu\s hrokeu-dowii negroes at 
a low figure : iV and lumscb them 

badly ,* they ilid not co^t liim much, and 
when they are worn out he can easily 
replaeo them.” 

Hut, iii’tcr all, no argiuntuit is ro’ 
fpiired on the inattor. 'riio pivsftiit 
,-yst(*in cannot be dcfemlcd on any 
pretext whatever. It i-^ a cruel and 
liideou.s violation of the laws of (Io<l 
and of nature. Even if it >\ere true 
that the. negro is, intellectually si»enlv- 
ing, of inferior eapacit}" to the nhite 
man, that .mrely eannot be jileil as any 
excuse for a code w hieh, oviu looking 
the intellect altogether, tramples on, 
and lacerates the atleetions and the 
ties <.f nature; and, awful to think, 
iloes the devil’s work, by .standiiig 
between man and 'ii.s Redeemer ! Rut 
how can even sucli a miserable Phari- 
saical plea as this be admitted, when 
it i< notoiious that, in the slave mar- 
kets of America, thousands of p(‘isons, 
male and female, in vvlioni the '*niieal 
eye can scarcely detect any trace of 
Afiican origin — descendants of the 
white man, iulicritors of tin* Saxon 
feelings, and the Saxon intelleet, 
many of them highly cdiiealed, Chris- 
tians all of them — are evpo'^ed for 
public .sale ? Tlie children of I*resi- 
dent fJelfer.son, after his di’arh, were 
sohl by public auction at ^’cw Or- 
leans 1 Sold to what? 'To tyranny 
and lu',t;*to degradation of the body, 
and perdition of the iinmortul soul. 

Rut amidst tlie indignation and 
horror which the continuance of such 
a system cannot fail to excite, it is 
not wi.se that an unmeaning clamour 
should be raised without a view to 
some possible remedy, J f we believiul 
that the declamations of abolitionists 
on this side of the Atlantic wouhl 
have the ellect of shaming the Ame- 
ricans into an acknow'h'dgineiifc of 
their national crime, and into coiisc- 
rpient atonement, wc should advocate, 
by all means, an agitation in a cause 
so holv’^ and so just ; but vve are very 
much afraid, indeed, that no remon- 
strauee will he li.stciied to. Tn the 
northern States, it is true, .slavery 
doo'i n(,t exist ; btft in tho<c State.s the 
social condition of the negro Is hardly 


better than in the south. Tie may be 
nominally, but he is not reall}^ recog- 
nised as a. man and a citizen. Still, 
the abolition of slavery in its worst 
form is more than something gaiiu'd 
— it is a great step, which, we would 
to Ileav'cn, could be extended to the 
southern Slates. Rut is there niiicli 
chance of this ? 

‘‘ A<*ourirmg to the oeusiis ’ -^ay.s ]Vlr 
Sallivan, “ tin* slave'^ :iniouiit to hotweiii 
three and four milliim-'. J e\pe<tlht*y 
.11*0 <-inj-nli‘rahly lUMivr the live than the 
three million-, and they .-in* eimtinn.illy 
im‘re.‘i‘'ijig. J^e«>i)le look tbr\var«l to the 
time when they will be emaneip:ite<l, 
either hv their own e\ortioim, or by the 
.‘^taie govi'rnuient. 1 Jo not -lee the 
dii;lito.-t i-lhince of either. A‘< for doing 
it thoiii-elve-. it is out of the (ine^tion. 
Without arm-, organ i.'^.itlon, or diieeiion. 
any ivvolt vvonlJ onlv he followed by a w.ir 
of extermination, winch would nor « e.i o 
wlnl't tliere \v:i- a woolly heat! remaining 
111 Xorfli Aijierii a. Tlie deb •-»*(! state of 
fe'ding among the slaves, winch makes 
them fawn on the hand that ^1lIlves »hcm, 
and prompts them to imitate their ma ■ 
ter- in every way, and the prnh* with 
vvlneh the innlatto clierisliO'- any tinge of 
while blood, ;h a distinctive iiiaik that 
Si [mates Inm from the black negro, and 
atlatlie.' him tn the wliitc man. would 
always in->nrt‘ .a large majority siijiport- 
ing their ma-ters in any rising that mighi 
take place, and vvonld paralyse any muted 
atteoipt .ii rev oil. Pven if the goverii- 
im lit fitJiiiJ to liher.iie lliem, how aie 
they to do it i 'J’lo'y eainiot hny four 
iniliioiis nf ‘•laves, at jn-iia's varying from 
a. hiindretl to five linndre*! dollars. 'I'he 
.south would never willingly give np their 
-lave- for nothing, and the north would 
iii'viM* in-Jist on their doing .so. TIu' aho- 
litioui.st.s are a very small minority of 
loud-talking men, who are jnst tidcruted 
in tlie north, but who dare not show 
iheui-elv'es in the V'esteni or .south* rii 
States : ami I am eonvinceil that the ab*)- 
litioii agitation is only thrown in the teeth 
of the soiitli, more to annoy them, than 
with ;iTiy idea that it i.s a eonsnnnnatioii 
likely to t.ike plaro,or even to be ilesire*!. 
Aimtlier very embarra.s.sing fact i.s, that 
many of tlm .sonthern properties, with 
their attendant slaves, arc mortgage*! to 
northern e.apitalist.s — ami catch them 
giving up one single bright dollar to 
liberate a single black negro ! The re- 
cent aiiuexati*)!! of two such enormous 
tracts of c*>uutry as Texas and New 
Mexiem, both e.s.sentially fitte*! for the 
enltivation of sugar and cotton, has 
raised the price of .slaves c.sseiitially.” 
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This is by no means a hopeful view; 
but we cannot help thinking' that !Mr 
Sullivan is too rapid in assuming im- 
possibilities. That there are serious, 
nay prodigious, dilliciilties in the way 
of emancipation, is perfectly true ; 
and wo have no expectation that 
such dillicultics will yield to clamour, 
as the walls of dericiio crumbled be- 
fore the blast of the .lewisli trum])ets. 
'i'h(‘ publication of Mrs Stowe’s book 
will, we arc sure, do more towards 
convincing the people of America that 
their system is morally wrong, ami to 
bo rejtrobated, than humlre<ls of plat- 
form harangues delivered byiheshal- 
low'pated cox<‘oml).s who affect ]mblic 
exhibitions. Ifiitil the conquest of 
the conviction can be attained, wo 
see no chanec for any ie!iie<ly at all. 
Mr Sullivan, however, especially in 
the latter part of the extract which 
W'c ha\e ji^t (pioted, hcems to regard 
the jteeiiniary interests in\olve«l us 
the gi(;at ob;iitaele. A gn'at ob.staeh' 
it is, undeniably, but not an insuper- 
able one ; for such hostile interests 
may be o\ercome, provided there a 
wd.>h to ()Nercoine them. ThoM‘ who 
clamour for innm'flmtv emancipation 
are uo true friends of the negro. The 
.iccursed system has endured too long 
to be piM'strattal at a single blow'; — 
against such a proiios'tion society 
w'ould rise in its owai <lelcnce, and not 
without a sIjovv of reaM)n. It would 
no a great maiter if, in tin* iir-t in- 
stance, the right of iiro])ci’ty in those 
who have any n<lmixtnre of white 
blood in their veim? could be anuulied. 
Here is a\ulnerablc point in the sys- 
tem, a concession to humanity, for 
wdiich, surely, the sympathy of many 
.Vimnicans could be secured ; f*n', in 
iiimimevable ciise^, the quadroons and 
mulattoes are tlieirowii cliihlren, and 
they cannot altogotlier reliise to them 
that consideration which they will 
not accord to tlie negro. >Ve do not 
believe that any man would willingly 
barter his own flesh ami blood. It is 
no argument against this to say, that 
the abstract rights of the negro and 
the mulatto arc the same. That may 
be— we shall not deny it ; but surely 
it is better that one class should be 
freed than botli remain in bondage. 
If some American statesman could 
be found to lead a movetnent in this 
direction, and to cany it to a succesa- 
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ful issue, lie would lay a bettor and 
surer claim to immortal ^nown than 
the man through whoso unwea- 
ried etforts the independence of his 
country w'as secured. Nor is it cer- 
tain that interest is, afto* all, so much 
opposed to an amelioration, at least, 
of the negroes’ lot, so as to rescue 
them from the worst of the evils 
which arc inflicted by the present 
hvsiem. The forced separation of 
lamilies — the violent severance of all 
natural ties— is undoubtedly fhe most 
hideous feature of slavery as it exists 
in America. 'I'hat might be in a 
great mea>»ure remedied by a law 
which would convert the slave into 
a serf, ami secure Jiini from being 
tli.igged, at the caprice or tlirougli 
the im-'fortiiue of his master, from 
the land on whicli he w as born. Tcr- 
"onal servitude is not unknown, even 
at tlic present day. iu Kiiropo — to the 
negro it would be an inestimable 
boon ; and the master would ha\o no 
right to complain if he w'ere simply 
forblddim to transfer. 

This, how<‘vor, is a question w'hich 
ean onh be settled detiniti\o)y by the 
Americans tlieinsclvcs. They must 
legislate for their own country ; and 
they ceitaiiily will not be moved by 
any domon''tration here, 'flic most 
discouraging .\n mptoin i-^, the strong 
feehug of repugnance which still ex- 
ists against the negro, and which 
o])er.ites, not only against his social 
position — for tliat is intelligible 
enough — but against his right to be 
regarded at least as a human being. 
'NVe entirely agree, with Mr Sullivan 
ill the following remarks: — 

The re-enactment of the Tugitive 
Skive IJill hi>t Near— the mo')t luiqnitous 
lull e\er framed by human heing>? is a 
proof of the fi eliug of the ev.>imtry against 
the negro, and liow little jusiiee and 
liunmnity are coji'jidereil wlieii he is 
(•oiicerne’d. Tlie hill was to enable 
f»la>e-ow’ners to rcco\er slaws who had 
run aw’ay at any formei period ; and 
even individuals who had escaped up- 
wards of thirty years were, with tlieir 
eliildren, who had never known slavery, 
seized in Ito'^tOii and other free (dties, 
and taken hack to slavery ' Some cases 
even more cruel happened, where, the 
parents being dead, tlie children, who 
had been born and U'ought up as free 
lucu and women, were claimed as the 
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children of slaves, and hurried to inter- 
minable slavey ! Is it credible that, in 
this free couiury — the champion of liber- 
ty, as she calls lierself, and in the nine- 
teenth century- -such a law as this could 
be revived, and acted up to with the 
most unflinching^ -everity i The extreme 
vehemence with which the question of 
emancipation is argued by the slave- 
owners on one side, and the abolitionists 
on the other, goes far to prevent any- 
thing being done towards ameliorating 
the condition of the slaves. While one 
party demands c\.jrything, and nothing 
will satisfy them but total emancipation, 
the other refuses to abate one jot in the 
treatment of Avhat they choose to con- 
sider their property.’’ 

I3iit fiirthor s[)acc is denied ns, ainl 
wc must now take leave* of l^Ir Siilli- 
vaii in rather an iineerenionioiis maii- 
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ner; for we have not accompanied 
him over nearly onc-lialf of his jour- 
ney. We recommend, however, his 
book to our readers, assuring them 
that they will derive both instruction 
and amusement from the narrative of 
his rambles among the West Indian 
Islands. As in duty bound, the in- 
quiring traveller looked in upon (|ua- 
lity balls, as he did upon Indian 
banquets ; and we arc not sure 
whether ho is inclined to accord the 
palm of beauty to the swjirtliy INIiss 
Floriana, with her head-dress of 
ponicgranale flowers, or to the I’rolilie 
Pumpkin of the prairies. Any how, 
we lake leave of him with our best 
wishes, hoping tliat he may im})rove 
liis future hours of leisure as well a*^ 
he has hitherto done. 


Major Moss, 
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Ir was on a dark September night 
of the year 1835 that Jaek Ruther- 
ford and myself sallied forth from the 
Fonda de los Fstram/tms^ in the 

Spanish seaport-town of'! , wdierc 

we had dined much to oiir own satis- 
faction, and not a little to the inn- 
keeper's benefit. Such thirsty’ cus- 
tomers as Rutherford it uas not often 
his luck to find amongst the paper- 
cigar - smoking, lemonade - swilling 
lions, who were his usual supporters. 
Wc had been pretty moderate that 
evening. T'hc Bord(;aux at t\\Q,fo7}da 
was unexceptionable — none of your 
Cette compounds, or hondoii brew, 
concocted of Catalan wine, pump- 
water and chemicals, but genuine 
juice of tlic Garonne grape, w’afted, 
ill swift trincadorcs, straight across 
Biscay’s bay. This was our tipple 
at dinner, and after dinner too ; be- 
sides which, upon the day in ques- 
tion, Rutherford had interpolated a 
bottle of very fair champagne, and 
sundry glasses of prime old sherry. 
Final 1}% to correct any possible acidity 
of the claret, »Jack had insisted on 
associating it with its twin product, 
Cognac ; and, by our Joint exertions, 
(Jack’s chiefly,) tlie fragi’ant con- 
tents of ft slencW'UCckcd bottle had 
been gradually mingled with water, 


ill the proportion of one to two, and 
sent to look after the v.irions wines 
which had procodi*d it down cur 
grateful gullets. Strictly sober, but 
in high spirits, we strolled througl; 

the dingy streets of T , in which, 

although it was Utile after eleven, 
scarcely’ a creature Avas visible, ex- 
cept stray dogs, grubbing for gar- 
bage in tiic (lust-heaps, ami the sere- 
/vos, Spanish counterfeits of the 
ancient Boiidon Cliarl(*ys, queer old 
boys carrying lanterns ami armed 
with a .sort of boat-hook, used, as 
Rutherford assured me, to hook jieo- 
plc as tluiy ran away, and then to 
goad them into the watchhousc. 

Before w'o had pa.s^ed throiigli three 
streets, my companion, who had cer- 
tainly drunk enough to last him till 
morning, felt his thirst r(*vive, and 
insisted on introducing me to a wine- 
house, kept by an nncominonly’ pretty 
girl, and where the li(iuor was un- 
exceptionable. My arguments in 
favour of a quiet bed at the font /a, 
and an appetite for breakfast next 
morning, as opposed to hot coppers, 
a lieadaclic, and a bad conscience, 
were totally unavailing. Jack was 
bent upon a visit to Mariquita’.s 
wine-skins ; logic was lost upon him ; 
and thinking it neither safe nor 
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friendly to desert him in his slightly 
exhilarated condition, I accompanied 
him. IVo found the tavern shut 
up, lights out, and all silent. No 
w\\y discouraged. Jack played the 
Devil’s tattoo on the door with his 
l)j>ot heels, for some time without re- 
sult. At last, .after much kicking, 
thumping, and shouting, an upper 
window opened, and a cracked voice 
h.nle us depart in God’s name, and not 
disturb the neighbourhood and bring 
th.3 police down upon a respectable 
house, flack laughed horribly at the 
claim to respectability, swore prodi- 
giously in Spanish, insisted upon ad- 
Tuission, and threatened to break in 
the door. Whereupon the crone in the 
garret, alternately minatory and sup- 
lilicatory, adjured him, in the name of 
the \'irgin and saints, not to ruin her 
house, tlien shrieked to the guard to 
ivmove the mad Englishman, and 
linally bade him do his worst. The 
door was strong enough, she said, to 
ke ’P out half-a-dozen; and if ho 
wanted to get in, he had better scale 
the roof and go down the chimney. 
She ended her discourse by a slight 
f' .mrish of Castilian Billingsgate, and 
a slam- to of the window. For a mo- 
ment Jack stood aghast at the old 
lady’s impudence; tlioii, taking her 
ironical hint, he grasped the water- 
pipe, whicli extended from roof to 
basement, aeuttlcd up it with true 
nautical agility, and reached the first- 
iloor balcony. The odds were, now 
clearly in favour of the besiegers. 
Jack .shook a crazy old French win- 
dow so rudely, that an upper pane, 
ill .secured, fell with terrific cra.sh .and 
jingle upon the iron balcony. Just 
then I was half blinded by the light of 
a sor/io's lantern, turned suddenly into 
my eyc.s, the bearer at the same time 
harshly apostro]>hising Jack, and re- 
quiring his immediate descent. Jack's 
r(‘ply was ii Spanish version of a 
polite English phrase, which so of- 
fended the functionary that he at once 
sounded an alarm. This was replied 
to in several directions ; and glancing 
lip the neighbouring street.«i, 1 saw 
tw'o or three lanterns, doubtless with 
serenos attached to them, liobbling 
towards us. I implored J.ack to 
come down. Instead of complying, 
he seated himself on the railing of 
the b.alcony, his feet dangling over 


the .street, folded his arm^ and whis- 
tled a bolero. Up camrfthc watch- 
men, held a council of w^ar how they 
should get him dov n, .and surrounded 
me as if to t.ake me pri.soner. Sud- 
denly Jack dropped like a shot into 
the midst of tlie group, knocked over 
one fellow' in Ins descent, floored 
another with a left-hander, kicked 
the lantern out of the hand of a third, 
caught my arm, and dragged me 
away at double (piick. Wc should 
have got clear off, had waj not, on 
turning the corner of the street, run 
into the arms — not of Mariipiita — but 
of a guard of grey-coated Spanish 
.soldiers, who hemmed ns in wdth 
levelled bayonets. It w.as useless to 
show' fight, Jack’.s expostulations w'ere 
disregarded, and w'C w'cre marclicd 
oil* to the guardhouse, followed by 
the battered scniios and their broken 
lanteriiH. 

Jleforc relating how' wc got out ol 
our scrape, 1 may as ivell explain the 
circumstances under wdiich I found 

myself at 'J'* . On my tw’entieth 

birthday I had been three years w'ait- 
ing for a commission, wdiicU Lord 
Tardy Fqiaulct, to whom 1 was re- 
commended, had promised me I should 
receive “ as soon as pos.siblc.” Not 
feeling very confident of the early 
arrival of this poesibility, and having 
ascertained from a friend, who had 
liad a .surreptitious peei) at the docu- 
ment, lliat I wati No. fiOOon his lord- 
ship's list — that is to .‘’ay, that there 
W'ere still sOO meritorious and aspir- 
ing youths who had the advantage 
over me, at least of priority of applica- 
tion — I resolved to fill, by service 
abroad, the intciwal likely to elapse 
before I saw' my name in the Gazette. 
Accordingly 1 acf opted the offer of a 
cornctcy in The (iuoeu’s Own Death 
or Glory Hussars, then about to sail 
for Spain, to serve under the banner 
of Lieutenant - Colonel Evans, wdio 
lind just been converted, by the grace 
of the gr.acoless queen of Spain, into 
llis Excclleiiey the Lieutcuaut-Gcne- 
r.ii, Commanding Ac., &c., &c. I 
take this opportunity of relieving my 
conscience by confessing that I knew 
nothing, and cared less, about the 
rights of the quarrel in which 1 w'as 
to bear arms ; .and that if his West- 
minster Excellency •had displayed his 
standard — which was said strongly to 
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resemble an ciectioiieeriiifj flag — on 
the side of^^ohu Carlos, (as our sol- 
diers persisted in railing him,) instead 
of on behalf of the tlnni innocent in- 
fant at ^Jadrid, it would have made 
not the slightest dilleronce in my 
readiness to follow it. I had not left 
school long enough to b(i (piite as 
well arfjuainted with foreign affairs 
as the Secretary of State for that de- 
partment is usually sup]a>sed to be, 
and niy sole objects in going out were 
to see "a little se; vice —in preference 
to kicking my Inads at llor>eguards’ 
levees — to ac<piire some f>racfical 
knowledge of soldiering, and ptuhaps, 
in a minor d(‘groe, to wear a .‘.liowy 
uniform. I recollect tlniiking it a great 
dav ft‘r Ireland when i lirst paraded 
hetore my looking-glas-H, at mv lodg- 
ings ill Mnrpl'.y Strei t, in the full tog 
of the <i.(). !).(>. <1.11., amid.^'t the 
admiring plaudits of Mr Schiicitler, 
(of till! lirm of Schueitler ami Bill- 
hook, military tauors, lloiul Street,) 
who liad come do\Mi it) Killalee to do 
for the *egimerit, briiigiug W'ith him 
every iaiagiuahU* necessary and un- 
necessary possible, to be palmed upon 
greenhorns preparing for a campaign. 
A verv showy uniform was that of 
the (i.C.lkl ) (l.ll., thanks to Toin- 
kiii‘J : indeed, *>0010 ju'ople said it wu'*’ 
rather more showy than seivieeablo, 
and that lifty - guinea shabraques, 
jackets laden with lace, and pelis’^es 
covered witli bullion and embroideiy, 
although doubtless essential enough 
to the hou^>tdiold cavalry or tin; Black 
Bottle Bight llor^e, were rather 
co-yllv than convenient for iiewly- 
raiseai troops destim'd to a brief term 
of rough service in a foreign country. 
However, Tomkins and tlic tailor 
would have it so, ami they must, 
of course, be obeyed. Tomkins was 
our Jieutenaiit-e.oloiiel, having just 
received his promotion from a consi- 
derably lower rank wliich he held in 
the Jiritish service, lie was an old 
Boninsiilar,” and came to 11 s wdth the 
reputation of a very .smart ollicor — a 
reputation which he possibly may^ 
have deserved a quarter of a century 
before. All his smartness now was 
cuiifined to hi.s owui dilapidated per- 
son, wdiich he wa.s never W'cary of 
adorning. As a y’onng man, Sehneider 
coiilidentially informed some of his 
favourite customers, Tomkins had been 
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a rciiowmcd dandy and lady'- killer. 
Unmentioned in Napier, there were 
traditions of him amongst the tailors, 
and Schneider got quite excited when 
relating how’^ his daring and inagnili- 
cent innovations on the regulation 
uniform had drawn dowm upon him 
rejieated reiirimands and arrests from 
martinet colonels, and were said ma- 
terially' to have imp(*ded his promo- 
tion. Tomkins still made np very 
decently — although considerably on 
the w'rong side, of sixty— by the aid 
of stays, padiling, hair* dye, and — 
malicious rumour whispered — the 
least possibhi touch of rouge. ITo 
w'as stiff in the joints, and could 
not throw his h'g over his saddle 
quite so lightly' a.s of yore : luit W'heii 
once sctiie.d in it, or on ft>ot, w'cll 
blacked, iioli-slietl, and painted, he 
looked a very resiie.ctablc sort of 
w'ooden -soldier. 

1 cannot doubt that by far the hap- 
jiie'st period of Tomkins’ existence Avas 
tlie time tliat In; spent in eompaiiy 
Avith Schneider, lixing the details of 
iiis ow'ii regiment’s uniform ami ac- 
coutrements. 'J'lie result, although 
eonfoumlodly expensive to potn* 
sub^, Ava.s creditable enough in a 
lailorly point ot vieiv, the only bliin- 
<ler made being in the button, wbirh 
AA'as cast Avitli tlic initials of the regi- 
raciii thufj disposed— Q. O 
. D. 0. (k 

II. 

The odd combination of letters in 
the second line, d(‘tecled only wlicn 
too late for alteration, aajis a constant 
'.onree of annoyance to 'romkin.s, avIio 
AVcis driven almost demented wJjmi he 
leanicil that it had given occasion 
to that impudent dog Joker, of the 
Tipperary Tooti)ads, to nickiianic us 
the Canine Cavalry. 

After a few Aveeks pa.ssed in con- 
stant drills and riding-school work at 
Killalee, Avhose good-natured, liospi- 
lable iiiliahitants promoted 11 s all to 
majors and captains for the time 
being, avc sailed for Spain, and had 
now been for a while in cantonments 

ill the neighbourhood of T . On 

the day in ijucstion 1 had ridden in to 
dine Avith Jack llutlierford, who was 
an immense ally of mine. Jack be- 
longed to the artillery, and was 
waiting an opportunity to march up 
the country and join his battery, a 
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hundred miles or more in the interior, 
lie was n Jellow of great originality, 
who had been half over the world and 
back again, was at home in every 
j)lace, and at case in all society. He 
had entered the navy young, had been 
shipwrecked two or three times, in 
sundry aflairs with pirates and slavers, 
and in queer adventures of all kinds ; 
had once had to work his way home 
from the antipodes in a red shirt and 
a merehaiit vessel, and after all his 
lougliing and knocking about found 
’niinxdf at lliirly a inasi(‘r’.s male, and 
without a ^llip, >\Iieu an oiler was 
made lo him (o go to Spain ;is lieu- 
tenant of artilleiy, for nhich post his 
f.uniliarily \Nith great guns Avas eon- 
sidereil to qiialilV him, Jaek at once 
accepted • he liad no want of .sclf-con- 
lideiice, and noiild have accepted an 
einl)a‘'sy jiist as readily, liad it been 
olVov(H| liiin. At 'r • - we had iM'Onmc 
acquainted, and were soon intimate 
eoinpanioDs. 

'I'o I'etuin lo tlie guardhouse. The 
oiruMT on duty lieard tlie report of 
hi*; >ergeani, tlie conq'laint of the 
M/'cwos’, <md the representations of 
-lack Itutluatoid, Avho had i)ick<‘d up 
a tolerable knowledge oi' Spani^ili iu 
the WbNt lndit‘<, and, to my ears, was 
good aC.i'Stilian a^ < '(‘rv antes liiin* 
•^elf. 'Pile Spanish otlicer, a steady 
old soldier and perfect gentleman, 
listtanal eoiirteoiisly to his voluble 
i-\plai!ati(»ih‘., could not help laugh- 
ing a( the ludicrous turn he gave to 
the alPair, and ilien gravel v bat gentU' 
rcpn*seiited the impropriety of such 
j)roce« dings in time of war and in a 
garrison toAMi. He evidently A>as iii- 
disjmseil to ileal hardly with a couple 
of Englishmen out upon a fiolic; and 
as I, iu the mean time, had taken op- 
portunity to nieiul the .svremw’ lanterns 
Avith a dollar or tAvo, 1 .saAv that aac 
might hope to pass the night in better 
quarters than the gnardliouse. He 
had no doubt, the oflicer said, that we 
AA'ore both, as avc represented our- 
selves, Kiigli-^h oflicers*' but as we Avere 
in plain clothes, and Avithout papers 
to prove Avhat wo Averc, he suggested 
that we should send f«Ar a friend to 
identify us, after which ho avouUI re- 
lease us, trusting AAC Avould tlienoe- 
forward comport ourselves with more 
formality. A soldier Avas accordingly 
despatched with a card, on Avhicli 1 
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Avrotc a line, to the quarters of a cap- 
tain of my regiment in to#ii on sick 
leave. 

Anybody Avould h 've been amused 
— I, as a raAv youth, felt intense ad- 
miration — at the muimer in Avhicli 
Jack availed of the next quarter of 
an hour, passed in the room occupied 
by the oHicer on guard. 'Plie Spaniard 
Avas at first a little still* in his imiiiuer 
— evidently perplexed bi'tween the 
dc.sire to behave as a hnon aimer ado 
to the foreign auxiliaries from Avlioin 
such great things were e\]H‘eted, and 
a sense of liis duty towards prihoiicrs 
brought in for a street roAv. Jack’s 
fir.«:t move was to inquire, in Ida mot 
Avinning manner, and with a ‘•mile 
that AAOiild have melted a glacier, if 
it Avas jiermitted to smoke. 'I'liere 
could be no doubt about the reply. 
'Phe Spanianl liiin^df handed a char- 
coal from liis foasrro. #Jack lit a 
ehniec Ila\ ana, Avho<e tir<l jmlf pci‘- 
limied the apartmciu, and j)reM‘iited 
his eigar-ea-e to the obliging ollieer. 
It Avould ha\e been ungiMcion» — in 
Spain ulmo't di^coiirtcons — lo refu^'e, 
and Avo all three blew an amicable 
cloud. 'Pherc liad been a ‘^kirmish in 
tlie (MIA irons a fcAv days i»revioiisly be- 
tween tliegarrison ol T and aCar- 

list exjteditioii.irA corj>s, in anIucIi the 
f^ieon’s troop'j had had a Poaa men 
Avounded, and having captured a lame 
driiminor, a mule, and li.df-a-do/en 
imi<kets, of com--e claimed a brilliant 
victmv, and ]ni1»lMi(Ml a bomba'^tie 
bulletin. Taking for granted that the 
lieiileiiant liad been in the ali'air, Jaek 
adroitly complimented him, lauded 
Spani*'li lieroi-m, tlieii darteil oil* to 
South America- -Avh(‘re, Avlien first at 
sea, he had seen something of the 
struggle betAAoeii Spaniards and Pa- 
triots - - and told most astounding 
stories of the valiant feats of the 
Spanish troojis and generals engaged 
there, altliongli theraseal had told me, 
only the day before, that they had 
invariably either run UAvay or been 
Avell thrashed. In les'? than fifteen 
minutes the lieutenant had totally 
forgotten Avhat had brought ns to the 
guardhouse, addressed Jack as his 
“ duoffo'^ accepted an invitation to 
breakfast Avith him aa hen he came, olV 
guard, and appeared on the point of 
voAviug eternal friemiship to Kngli.sli- 
incn ill general, and Kutherford in 
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particnlar^T\iien, just at that moment, 
a soldier appeared at the door and re- 
ported the arrival of an English rahat-‘ 
fero^ who entered the room as he 
spoke. Instead of the comrade I ex- 
pected, 1 was surprised to behold a 
total stranger, who, after a quick 
glance at all present, addressed hini- 
seir to me, as promptly and confi- 
dently as if my name had been ritten 
on my face. 

“ Lieutenant Green, T presume.” 

“ Cornet Green,” an.ended T. 

“ Happy to make } our ac(iuuin- 
tanec, sir,” squinting at nn" card, 
which he had in his hand. “ Captain 
Ilamsa}’ returned to his duty to-day 
— gone out to cantonments. I am 
qnnrtorod in the same house, and 
your card was brought to me. Came 
on at once. Perhaps I may do as 
well. Ah! I see” — (here he again 
ogled the card) --“slight scrape— good 
wine — 3 'outlifid spirits. Pve seen a 
few things of the sort. Passed a night 
in a Spanish guardroom inyscll, 1 
recollect — half-a-dozen of ns— some 
sloiy about clearing a cotTec-room — 
afic'V Albucra, it was — bad blood 
at that time between English and 
Spanish officers — they had run like 
hares, and then published a bulletin 
ill which the English were not even 
mentioned. Just like them— you’ll 
find that out by and by. Our affiiir 
was hushed up, thougli, or the Duke 
would have made short work of it. 
Old Douro didn’t nnderstaiid jokes of 
that kind. Hated brawls and rows, 
and wouldn’t have overlooked them 
even in ins best officers — which, I may 
venture to say, .some of those in ((iies- 
tion were. I5ut touching your affair, 
]\Ir Green. And first let me intro- 
duce myself— as ^lajor IMoss, late of 
His ]\rnjesty’s iL^jtli." 

r bowed, and introduced Uutherford 
to the Major, who was a stout-built 
man, past the middle age, with dark 
aquiline features, and hair slightly' 
grizzled. Hi.s “ get-up ” was strictly 
military — the popular ideal of an 
English veteran officer — .stiff black 
stock, bine .surtout buttoned high, 
whiskers shaved .sharp otf in a line 
with the bottom of the car, buckskin 
gloves of snowy whiteness. His 
off-hand manner and ca.sy' assurance 
carried everything before him. In 
very indiflerent Spanish — had for- 
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gotten it, he said, since he was there 
with the Duke — he introduced him- 
self to the officer of the guard as a 
British conmnndante, who had served 
under the great Wellington in the 
War of Independence, and had now 
come over, on a tour of pleasure, to 
observe the operations of the Siianisli 
armies, who.se. gjillantry he had learned 
to rc.spcct in former days. This last 
compliment, coming on the top of 
Jack’s pretty speeches, completely 
subjugated the Spaniard ; ami I have 
no manner of doubt that, had no 
required it, lie would have handed 
over the command of the guard to 
ns. As we did not exact so much, 
ho contented himself with conducting 
ns to the door of the gnardhou.'^t* 
and wishing us a veiy good night. 

Uutherford and I would have at 
once returned to our inn, but we hail 
to pass the Major’s (luarters m our 
way, and he iihsistcd on oiir stopping 
in Vor ten minutes, and for a single 
glass of grog by' way of niglilcap. 

“LascellosI” cried the Major, as 
we entered a capital apartment strong- 
ly' scented with Oriental pastiles, 
l.iatakia tobacco, and rum punch — 
“ Jjaseelle.s, here are two of onr 
gallant young countrymen, come out 
to support the throne of Her Catholic 
Majesty, llonour.able Lewi.s Las- 
cclles — JMr Green, (Queen’s Own 
Death or Glory IJussars — Mr Ruther- 
ford, of the Artillery.” 

The Honourable Mr Lasccllos ro.sc 
languidly from his arm-chair to re- 
turn our bows. He wa.s a fair-liaired, 
cffeininate-lookingyouiigman of about 
five -and -twenty. His features had 
something foreign in their cast ; alto- 
gether he was rather good-looking, 
and evidently thought so. His mrk 
was bare— on his feet he wore Turkish 
slippcrs 7 -a dressing-go^v n of brilliant 
lines enfbldcd his slender jicrson — his 
ruddy lips languidly caressed tlie 
amber mouthpiece of a cherry-stick 
pipe, which reached half way acro.«.s 
the room. 

It was w'cll on in the small hours 
of the morning before Rutlierford and 
1 quitted the IVIajor’s quarters. 'I'lic 
impression left upon my youthful 
mind by the prolonged sederunt, was 
one highly favourable to our n(^^^ 
acquaintances. The Honourable Las- 
cellcs I certainly thought a little 
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too inucli of tho exquisite — a trifle 
more of the sllver-fork-aud-rosc-leaf 
school about him tlian met my ideas 
of manliness— but then his fine airs 
aiul drawling nonchalance sat well 
upon liim. Ilis style of dress was 
decidedly peculiar and somewhat 
showy, but at the same time airy, 
graceful, ami characteristic of the 
mail of high fashion, who had lived 
much abroad. But Major Moss was 
tlio boy for me— a splendid specimen 
of the British veteran. I could have 
sat till daylight, and again till dark, 
listening to his talcs of war, of battles, 
skirmishes, and venturous escapes, 
lie had been everywhere, knew every- 
body. He had dined with the Duke 
a fiiw da} s before starting for Spain ; 
wa-! iiitimiite with Napier, and the 
four volumes then ]niblislied of that 
olVicor’s lli'lonf of thr I^muiauhir 
!r^/y* l.iy upon his table. He showed 
me the words “'riie Author to au 
old friend and comrade’’ inscribed in 
a bold sprawling liand at the coiu- 
meneeinent of Volume One. With 
(ieneral Bvaiis he was not on terms 
— some, old dispute wlien tliey were 
on the stalV together — and ho thcre- 
lon‘ did not mean to go to his head- 
'jiiarteis --there would Ije an awkward- 
iies. about it— but would proceed up 
tho country, at the first opportunity, 
and visit some of the in incijial towns 
in tho norili of Spain, attach himself 
jterhaps for a time to a Sjianish vorps 
f/'antiCe — to see, he said, if tho Dons 
li.ul improved in soldiering since his 
day — and ultimately probably pro- 
< eed lo Madiid, and home to Kugland 
by way of Andalusia, wiiero lie pro- 
posed to winter. In short, the .Major 
talked a groat deal that evening, in 
a sort of laconic, olf-haud »ay; 
touched on innumerable subjects, 
chiolly of a more or less military 
nature ; gave me some excellent 
ailvicc as a young soldier — seemed, 
indeed, to take quite a fancy to me — 
hoped he should see me often, and 
tliat we should ho going up the 
country at the same time, when he 
should have great pleasure in con- 
ducting me over some of the famous 
battle-liclds of the rcniiisiilar War. 
X was duly attentive, gratified, and 
grateful ; the Iloiiourablo Lascelies 
sat listless and somnolent, trilling 
ivith his amber moiithpioce, and oc- 


casionally vouchsafing a reniaik; 
llutherford, contrary to Ms custom, 
said little or nothing. 

I was fiivoured next morning after 
breakfast with Jack’s opinion of oiir 
new friends. Jack had had a ham- 
mock slung ill his room at the font la, 
and, when there was nothing better 
to do, would lie in it half the day, 
smoking Cavendish in a short black 
pipe, and spinning yarns of his ])ast 
life, to wliich he was sure to find as 
many attentive listeners as there 
were persons ])rescnt. I, wlio at that 
time was ciiLliusiastic after every- 
thing ill the way of adventure, w'as 
never weary of his vivid pictures of 
fights M ith slavers, ciittiiig-oiit parties, 
cnii>ios amongst savages, and frolics 
in We.-^L [ndiaii tow'iis, varied oc- 
casionally by an episodfi of a more 
touching and domestic character. 
Jack hud been a wild slip in his 
youth — had run away from iioiiic — and 
gone to sea in a mcrehantmaii, whore 
lie found hard Hire, rough usage, 
and just enough lei.surc heartily to 
repent hi^ folly. And he more than 
once made the mo^t liecdless amongst 
us look grave, when he told how he 
returned to his villagi* home in an 
iiihuul county, and of his faltering, 
hesilatiug walk along tlic leafy ave- 
nue leading to Ids father’s parstmago 
— ashamed as he was to sliow liim- 
self ill his coarse seaman’s drcos, 
which was in rags, wdiiNt his toes 
had pierced his only shoes in the 
long march from the distant seaport 
— and how his older sister started at 
sight of the wild sailor lad when lie 
c.amo suddenly u]»oii lier, as she sat, 
clad ill licop mourning, in the shadow 
of the hone} siukle porch ; and how 
she wept wlfeii she recognised him, 
and told liiin of his motlicr's deatli. 
When lie got to this part of his 
story, the lines on .Jack’s honest 
countenance, which was burneil to a 
deep brick-dust colour by exposure 
to sun and storm, would grow more 
righi, and he would lie silent for a 
while, sucking his pipe very liard, 
until his gay companions had almost 
forgotten his presence, when he would 
hurst out suddenly with some quaint 
sally or roniiiiisceiice, that set the 
room in a roar. A w orthy and tnic- 
licarted fellow was .lack llutherford ; 
and it was a treaf to sec him, as 1 
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often (lid At a later day, gallopin. 
his lipht "Ens into the Jiotteat of the 
enemy’s lire, and sinpfeing tlie very 
whiskers of the infantry with his close 
and deadl> diseliarges. Toor Jack! 
he hud a presentiment he would die 
ill Sjiain, and it did not deceive him ; 
but lie surely deserved a better fate 
tliaii to be ])icked olV from behind a 
Ini&h L»y a lurking marauder. 

Jack listened veiy stoically to my 
ferieut culoginm of Major IVIoss, 
smiled once or twice, bnl said nothing 
until [ qimstioned liini directly as to 
his opinion of the gentlenian. lie 
did not know, he said— had not liad 
time to form one. 'J’he Major seemed 
a very tine fellow in his way — talked 
ratlier niucli— ratlier a young man to 
]ia\ 0 been in all those battle?» he told of. 
Hc.'^pecting the llononrablc Lascelles 
he was more decided in his opinion ; 
tlionglit liiiii an infernal puppy, iiith 
his Ion;; pi]ji; and line dressing* gov\n, 
and aileeted li?;, ; didn’t like the cut 
^ his iib at all--soinotliing Jewish in 
it— \ cry like a Jew at Calcutta, who 
had once sohl him a pinelib(‘(;k watch 
ami appinnlagos as gold of Ophir; 
eouM not bear fair Jew'^ — was not 
]iartieularly fond of dark ones. 

I b'l.dly dilVered wiMi ,la(dv's esti- 
niiUe of onr iiew aupiainlam e*, but I 
a^oided on ihe .•'iibjeet, 

and Sol'll atrerwaid,', h'l’t the fomla to 
return to out-ipjaiiers, itidiug to- 
wards tlie town gat(}, I fell in witii 
iMajor iMoss, nmnniod on a stout 
JSjiaiiish pony, lie joined eompaii 3 % 
laughed over my inisad\ entnre of the 
night )»efori‘, wa^ chatty aiul atiiUfeiug, 
rode out of the town with me, and 
linallv^ accepted an invitation to ac- 
company me to cantonments, laki* 
cuinp-kettle, luf.k and )»'ar».s the day. 
AVe had no regimental nie.s ,5 at tli.if 
time, but ted logeLln'r b^’ threes and 
fours on such lure as the \lliagcs 
3delded. 'J’he Captain and two jolly 
subs, w ho ivere my mess coini»anioiis, 
made much of the stranger, ivho iva.s 
invited to return as ofteai as lie felt 
disposed, and who did return, and 
soon became acquainted with the 
whole regiment. 'I’lic Honourable 
Lascelles sometimes accompanied him, 
but nvt often, biiing of sedentary 
habits, addicted to >ohlude and smoko, 
nnd also, as his friend eorifidentially 
intormed ih, a terrible Lothario, and 
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much taken up just then with a cer- 
tain beautiful marchioness resident 
at T . 

Orders at last came for tlie squadron 
to which I belonged to march up Ihe 
country. AVitli it went the Colonel 
and part of the staff of the regiment, 
lliithcrford had preceded ns by a fort- 
night; but Major Moss, who, although 
on more or less intimate terms with 
most of oiirfidlowa, had always shown 
a marked jircferenee for me, his first 
acipiaintanee in the corps, was to go 
with iis. He had some lime sinee 
been introduced to the Colonel, upon 
whom he made an excellent impres- 
sion. Tomkins was one of those men 
who are still’ and inaece.s<ible enough 
if they detect timidity or di'lerence 
ill a new acijuaintanee, but bland as 
guava jel[v when treated rather eina- 
livrlv. Acting iqxm hints In' had 
oblaiiied, or iqmn intniiive jiereep 
tiiiii of cliaraeler, Alajoi' "Mihs Healed 
him from the very ib’>t in an casN . 
oil - hand, almost ])alioni.>ing way, 
(bn* winch liis superior rank in the 
Ilriti-li '•ervicc may have seemed 
him sutlieient warnml,) maintaining 
liimseli on a footing ol iierb'ct cipuility, 
at the ‘^ame time tlmt, he adruiilv 
tinvw in com))Vnin‘ut.iry n*t«Tences 1“ 
'Joinkiiift' early iniiiiarv e irei'r, to liN 
sinurtncvss as an ollieer, liL lady -killing 
c'Xpioif-? In Southern Knrr/j»e, hi? • k 
qiilsite taste in (be.s-'. ike. iv<. 
Ill .short, Tomkins took quite a fancy 
to the Afajor— paid him in.iiiy atten- 
tion? “Oblairn'il him, njani some ne- 
farious pietext, an aulliorisalion to 
draw rations for lioives and servant 
lent him a baggage. aijim‘d--and 
finally, mi the morning ot onr d(‘par- 
tnre from the Alajor’s pony 

having gone lame, aefnallj- also h-iit 
him one of hi? own chargers; I doing 
alike good otlice to the Honourable 
LasceJle.s, Wliose brace of mountain 
cobs were .snlliciently loaded with 
his pipe.s, wardrobe, iiickii.icks, and 
pictures. Tor [ forgot to ineiitioii 
that my two now friends were cntlui- 
siastie lovers of art and olijccts oi 
vertu, and had already, since tlieir 
arrival in Spain, madi; a considerable 
collection of church ornaments, old- 
fashioned arras, and jiictnres of price, 
intcnde.d, Major Mos.s informed me, 
to enrich the magniliccnt gallery ami 
mitscum of the Lasecllcs family. 
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We were all weary of our canton- 
mciitS)^ and eager for action, and It 
was a joyful day when boot and saddle 
sounded — for the last time for us— in 
the muddy uncomfortable liainlets 
where we had for some weeks been 
quartered, without oth<*r occupation 
than perpetual drills and field clays, 
''riie enemy was not in the neighbour- 
hood of our line of march, and for the 
first two days w’c were unaccompanied 
by inhuitry. Hut at the .smalltown 
at w’hich w e passed tlie second night, 
the ollicer commanding ottered to 
send a conipauv with ns on our fol- 
lowing day’s inarch. There were 
flying parties ol Carli^ts about, and 
as llie road w'as hilly, and in some 
places, fiinged with loiv-it, a handlnl 
of hostile inlantiy might, without ^^k 
to themselves, cause ns great annoy- 
ance. 

Cohrnel Tomkins, amongst w'hosc 
f.uilt.s want of <‘,iuition was not to be 
included, reailily acce)Med tlie prof- 
terecl escort, for wliieh, however, 
judging fioni ap)»earanec*.s ilnring the 
eiirl} ji:irl of the day, there, was not 
tlie .slightest occasion. Tli(‘re wa-J no 
sign of an enemy — not so mncli as a 
distant vedette, or tlic .Muoke of a 
picket lire, lint towards noon, the 
character of the road changed, 'fhe 
hills, j»reviou>ly diblaiit on our right 
and h.‘!i, clo-^ed iu upon ns. "I he road 
ran at the <»( a stet'p range of 

roek'^. Ihiv-ll\ clothed wirh brn-'liwuod, 
Iroin w’liuh we were s(‘parated but 
be a Strip of level gmnnd, in few 
p!.ui;.s more than a hundred or two 
y.ard^ wide. On our olliei iuind, the 
gionnd .<ank abruptly to a (h'ptli of 
lliirt} or forty feet, and we overlooked 
a green valley, parti.ally cultivated, 
dotted with tive.s, waterecl by a tor- 
luoii'i stream, ami on wlio.se fmtlier 
side, towards the. foot of the oppt*site 
jiioentain.-^, stood si'vlmmI small vil- 
lages, each with its cliurch tow'or, 
and, njHni a .«nnny slope, the pon- 
derous wuills of an extensive', couvenl. 

1 was riding at the head of the 
squadron. A sliglit a.scent of the 
road was lerminatod, about a quarter 
of a milo in our front, by a ridge, 
w liich had just been topped by a party 
of infantry — tliey, in their turn, being 
preceded by an advance, of three 
hussars. The Colonel, two other 
otlicei.s, and iMajor Moss, wcJl'c a short 
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distance ahead of the sqi]jidroii. I 
was admiring the picturesriue group 
of the infantry, whose figures, on 
attaining the summit of the ridge, 
were clearly defined again.st the sky, 
when thciy suddenly halted. The 
officer commanding them advfinccd a 
step or two, then turned to his men, 
gave an order, and drew his .swwl. 
T'lic men liandled their arms. Just 
then a shot was fircil further to the 
front, quickly follt>wcd by another — 
tw'o, three more, -then a wliole vol- 
ley, and thou two .sliou close Ui 

my ear, as tliey .seemed, l)ut in reality 
at about a hundred yards olf, out of 
the wood on our right. One bnlhd 
w'lii.stle<l close by my head ; another 
made a bloody .streak across the 
crupper of a trumpeter’s lior.^e jn.st 
before me. A hussar came at a canter 
ov'er lUe, ridge, closely follow ed by tw o 
riderle.ss lioiM’.s. It .vas our adv anci*, 
driviMi In, two ‘Uil of the three niei 
having fallmi. 

'I’he suddenness of tliis attack, ont 
such vonng troops n.'-. weiv tlion tlic 
Q. O. 1). O. ( 1. Hussars, canseil .some 
eonfusion, and tor a minute or two 
nobod V .<oemeil to know what to do. 
As an humble, >iih, T, of course, had 
merely to wall orders. Vending thesi-, 
1 hmked about me In '•“veril parts 
of the wood on om* right f .=aw a 
movT’uent ; here and there .i musket 
barrel gleamed, and f once or twice 
discerm*d the (.'aiii'^ts' Mue ami n‘d 
caps. Struggling shots were tired, 
but wirli little efi'eei. It w^a^ to 
onr front Liial the enemy weie In 
fore^* : I in'ard .i (■.•.n fiderahle popping 
going on tliere, bat fonld .^ee nothing 
of If, ov'iug to the ri^e in the mad. 
A little in front of me 'I\nnkins wms 
consulting with his eap’.iiiis. Tnex- 
]H)rioneed fliough I was in the noble 
art of war, 1 plainly .saw th.it we w'erc 
in a very nasty position for e.iv.ilry — 
on a narrow road, w'iili a s.jrt of 
]>recipiee to the left., ami with a thick 
wood close lip to onr light. Our best, 
and, indeed, our only plan for av'oid- 
ing damage that might heeonsiderable, 
and that w'e could not possibly retali- 
ate, was to retire from the proximity 
of the w'ooil, whieh w%as naturally the 
base of onr light-infantry enemy’s 
operations, and to got into the open 
ground upon onr left, where, if the 
Carllst.s tliought proper to follow us, 
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horse couM act with advantage. ^ I 
was running my eye along the side 
of the road, to see if there was any 
place where we could file down into 
the fields, when somebody passed 
before me. It was Alajor jMoss, his 
horse’s head turned to the rear. 

“ I am going to fetch tlie in- 
fantry,” said ho, without waiting to 
be questioned. 

“ You may spare yourself the 
trouble,” I replied ; “ they are com- 
ing up.” 

I w ill hasten them, tlicn,” said 
the Major, wlio him'?olf seemed rather 
in haste, ‘*and at the same time look 
after my baggage.” 

“ Your baggage is safe enough,” 
said r, detaining him. “ Better stay 
here and sec the fun.” 

Tlic Major looked a little disturbed, 
I thought— a shade paler than usual 
he seemed to me— but it might be only 
fancy Just then a bullet from the 
bushes, passing in front of me, went 
slap into the lop of his hol^ter-pipe. 
Could 1 have believed it possible for 
so old a soldier to be aIVceted by such 
a trifle, I bhould have said he htariod. 
The next instant he smiled giimly. 

“ >Sliarp work this,” he .said. ‘‘ llc- 
mind.s me of FnelUc^ d’Onoro.” And 
putting his heels to his horse, he rode 
off to the rear. 

1 did not, at that in<uncnt, give 
another thought either to the Major or 
to the probable similarity betu<*eu 
the trifling skirmish now commencing, 
and the severe combat of Fuentes 
d’Onoro, for T had caught sight of a 
place where it seemed to me probable 
^vc might get olf the road and into 
the fields. Just then the rest of tlic 
infantry came up. They were only 
about a hundred men strong, iiicln.sivc 
of the party whom wc heard blazing 
away beyond the ridge; but they 
were well officered, which is not al- 
ways the case with Spanish troops. 
Half of them went forward to sup- 
port their comrades engaged in front. 
The other half lined the low stone 
parapet to the right of the road, and 
returned the fire of tlic Carlists in the 
wood. Tomkin.s had sent forward an 
officer to the top of the ridge, lo ascer- 
tain how things looked in front. A 
steep and rugged road, was the report, 
the >vood coming: down close to it for 
a diotauee of a! least a mile— that 
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being as far as could be seen, a second 
ridge then occurring — the Oavlists 
seemed in some force, and the precipice 
on the left coiitinncd, increasing in 
depth, without any visible means of 
descent into the level. That snch a 
descent, if practicable, was by far our 
best resource, had not unnaturally oc- 
curred to Tomkins and others, as well 
as to an inexperienced soldier like my- 
self; but the practicability was more 
than doubtful. Tomkins was evidently 
at a nonplus ; riding to tlic road-side, 
ho craned over the edge to look for 
a practicable slope. Without waiting 
oidcrs, I galloped a hundred yards 
to a jilacc where a sort of promontory 
jutted out into the fields. On its 
further side, fringed with bushes, I 
found a gentle slope, concealed from 
the road by the foliage overhanging 
it, and not easy to detect. I rode 
back to report my discovery to tin*. 
Colonel. It was not made too soon ; 
for the Carlists, who had either 
ceived reinforcements, or gained fresh 
courage from our inaction and embar- 
rassed position, managed not only to 
give full employment to our infantry, 
but to gall ourselves considerably. 
Several horses and two or three meu 
were wounded, and there seemed dan- 
ger of our losing part of our baggage. 
Frorapt measures were now taken. 
X and another officer w'erc sent, with 
twenty men, to r.epel by a charge an 
attempt upon the baggage, should tin*, 
enemy come upon the road. As 1 
trotted into the rear I caught a glinipsi' 
of my friend Major Moss. Jle was 
dhsmounled, and sl.andiiig with his 
(or ratlicr Tomkins’) horse between 
him and the fire of the enemy. He 
looked disturbed and anxious. 

“ Ah, my dear boy ! ” he cried, as 
I rode up, “ this is kind. So you 
licard of my accident. Only a spent 
bail, but rather painful ; ” and lie 
made a step towards me, limpinjf 
terribly. 

It was no time for sympathy or kind 
inquiries. 

“ Close up with the baggage ! ” said 
niy senior in coinmaiul; and the 
grooms and muleteers bustled and 
goaded, and flogged their beasts, fre- 
quently looking over their shoulders 
the while, as though but moderately 
jdeased at the foe’s proximity and their 
own nearly defenceless condition. Tom- 
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kins and the s(iuadroii were already til- 
inj" down into the fields. Tlic bagj(agc 
animals and led horses moved (juickly 
alter them. Ilappcnin^^ to turn my 
Jioad, I saw iny friend the Major get 
into liis saddle with an activity that 
relieved me from all anxiety with 
respect to his wound. We brought 
np the rear at a short distance, till all 
had reached the lields, and then tiled 
down ourselves, and joined the s«pia- 
dron, 'which was draw n np on a tine 
level turf half a mile from the road, 
with the baggage w’cll in rear, and 
the surgeons busy looking to the 
wounded; whilst old Lampass, the 
vet., A\as paying the same attention 
to the injured horses —moic numci’ous 
tiian the human snlVennv., 

'I'lie infantry next retired from the 
road upon onr position, followed b3’’ 
the C'arlists, who, it now became evi- 
dent, consuh'rably out numbered them. 
'I'here wa.s a brisk but brief skirmish. 
The enemy- -active fellow's, irregularly 
iiuifuini(‘d, but w(‘ll aimed with long- 
barrelled mu^^Kets of unusual range — 
pre''Sed our fool -soldiers hard, and, 
carried away by the ardour of the 
field, were soon nearer to us than to 
the road, and their Imllets fell thick 
about us. Then TomUins ordered a 
troop to charge. Advancing at a 
c.anter, our line w’as ipiickly disorder- 
ed by clumps of bushes and ineiiuali- 
ties of llie. ground. 'I’lio ( 'arlist.s ran 
like mad when they saw’ us in motion, 
but the} were not <iuiek enoiigli. 
Our ( liargo, although ii regular, and 
ill a '^ort (d straggling o'pen order — 
.‘-ueli rs 1 afterwards freipumtly saw' 
made w'ith g*jod lesults by Ziirbauo’s 
t'o.'^?ack-like lancers — was etVectiw, 
and the slowest of the lunaways were 
sabred. 'Flic others reached the road, 
and did not again \ enture to any dis- 
tance from it. 

On rejoining the squadron, one of 
the tirst persons I observed was Ma- 
jor iSloss. lie was on foot;ahand- 
kerchief Avas bound round Ids leg, and 
a servant wms brushing his clothes, 
Avliicli AYCrc dirty and clay-stained. 
Tlis horse ha<i reared and thrown him 
dow’ii, he told me, just as he Avaa 
mounting to accompany us in our 
charge; and, besides the bruise on 
Ids leg from the spent ball, he had 
strained his back, Avhich had alone 
prevented him from having a cut at 
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the rascals in the Avood. (')Jlic M ;ijor, 

I should observe, Avorc a SAvord upon 
the march, and carried pistols.) I 
saAV the man avIio was rubbing him 
down grin as lie spoke, and heard a 
soldier say something, of Avhicli 1 
caught only the AA'ords — “ safe in a 
ditch,” but Avhich seemed hugely to 
divert his comrades. At a later pe- 
riod the real state of the case Avas 
more clearly explained to me. 

Marching for a short distance over 
the fields, avc regained the road a 
little farther on. Thoncoforth the 
country Avas less favourable to am- 
buscades ; and, Avilliout other adA cii- 
tiire, AVC reached our halting-place for 
the night — a large village, open, but 
garrisoned, and haAiug, like many of 
tlic villages in Northern Spain at that 
time, a strong loopholcd guardhon,-e, 
tapablc of holding out for some lime 
if .Artillery Avere not brought agaiuat 
it 'riiere AAerc a number of large 
haiulsome houses in this village, Avliich 
had not a^ yet suffereil from the Avar, 
hut AAhich, at a later ])eriod, I saw in 
grievous plight — sacked, half luiined 
<iowii, and A\ith hcarcely a tithe of its 
iiiliabitanls rernainiiig. Then, liow- 
OAvr, it looked ohecrlid eiiongh, and 
tolerably populous. We got good 
billets, ami soon learned that we weni 
to remain there all the following day. 
\Vc had had three A’cry fatiguing 
inarelie.s, and the iTspil(‘ A\as agree- 
able, especially lo the woumled, and 

our horses, which had not yet got 
used to hard Avork on choppetl straAV 
and barley. 

On the second CAoning passed in 
thi^ \illage, 1 was returning rather 
late lo my quarters, an hen, at the 
angle of a garden Avail Avhich enclosed 
one of the bo^t houses hi the place, I 
ran against and nearly upset a person 
btauding in its shadow', avIio uttered 
an exclamation of alarm. Jt Avas so 
dark that, although close to him, 1 
couhl not distinguish his features, 
but I recognised the voice as that 
of M.ajor Moss, who htnl risen that 
morning seemingly quite recovered 
from the clTects of his yesterday’s 
casualties. 

“Hallo, Major!” cried 1, “what 
arc you doing here? ” 

“ Ha, my dear boy I ” replied the 
Major, Avith a sigh, of relief; “is it 
you? I am delighted; 1 thought it 
3 A 
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was — butfiievor mind. Where arc 
you off to ? ” 

“'Fo bed, to be sure; nud should 
think it a Ix'tter place for you than 
those g.isless ianos. You know that 
we march at—’’ 

1 ^iop[)ed, for just then there was a 
low wlii.sth', fpiickly followed by a 
sound, thrii-c repealed, of hands 
(‘I'lpjM'd cautiously tojjft'ther. “What 
the d<Micc is that? ’* sahl 1. 

“JJush!” said the Major, layiii!* 
his hand on iny arm ; -lud he fi:n\e a 
similar whistle in reply. 1 now lir^t 
perceived that he was eii\elope<i in a 
large ehiak. 

“ Moss! Mo'-ss 1 ’’ said a voice, m^t 
loud lull di>tincl, and wliudi came 
•V(»m a iitlle distance — l^uick ! 
Wliero are you V ” 

“ Discretion, my (iear young friend,” 
said the Major, speaking do'i* to my 
car in a quick whisper “ It i'^ 
ccllcs — a lady in the o.hc. Leave 
me, 1 entreat you. 'Ib-mon'ow you 
diall know all;” .ind, gliding liom 
nu ,, he. di^appeaied in the d.ukiie.*"i 

ft >tru(U me as vailier odd tliat tl'.e 
.Maior, at his lime "f Hh*. slionld l)e 
placing tin- cloaked gallant, ami en- 
gag(<l ill midnight ad' enlnr'*'4, huv, - 
CMi I'le the pun migli*- be to the 
fas( inatim^ j. i'eelli's : out it was no 
bmiiie''Sof mims and I went atom e 
to ni' quaiter<. W<* marc.hcd at grey 
of moi'uing : and, a.'' .'oon a.s the .'-.mi- 
hcinn liitl (lissip;it<*d diowsim‘<s, I 
rode abreast of the Major, and \eu- 
tmv-d an allu,sioii to his recent noe- 
turnai ]n‘w\\l. lie laughed. 

“Ah!” he said, “you think It 
strange an old .soldier like me .-honh! 
be dangling after damsels and dealing 
in (.loak.s and rijpc-ladder.s. Ton .ani 
light, my dun (Jnsm; all That was 
well enoiigii on my lir.st >idt to the. 
Jhminsuhi — I cuuhJ pei hap^ tell a tal**. 
or tw'o of that tiim; — but not now. 
The fact i.s — I don’t wish it to bo 
known, blit f arn sure I can n*ly on 
your discretion - the fact is, that fel- 
low' LasecHca gives me a deal of 
niiea.-iness. Uis father is my old 
comrade ami intimate fneml, and 
committed liim in some ineasuro to 
my charge. Now, my dear (Jreeii, 
sec myjiosition! You are a young 
man of sense beyond your years, and 
will duly appi‘e,^ iate its dillieultie.s ; 
for, I rcjicat it, you arc a rnau of 


great judgment and good sense, and 
of knowledge of the world unusual at 
your age. I have been thinking a 
good deal about you this last day or 
tw'o. I am anxious to soiwe you, and 
have been eonsideiing how to ilo it. 
Creneral Alava is an old reniusular 
friend of mine — w'o wore once on the 
staff togellier -and T proposi , if you 
do not object, writing to him by an 
early post, and mentioning in tlie 
'Jtronge.st terin« your gallant beha- 
viour in that ‘'kinnisli tlu‘ olluw day.’* 

1 felt mv.'^'-lf colour with jilcasun*, 
ami, warmly .■shuking the Major 
hand, {‘Xpri'-^od my aekuoAi Icdgimmts 
— visions of promotion, of f,tatf ap- 
pointment': ami brilliant decora ti mi,", 
lionting before my eyi‘s. 

“ Well, as 1 u as .se.x iug," coutiuii \\ 
thc^Iajor, “ La.'Celles i'i a tine !• Ihov. 
blit young anil im]trii(h‘i)t. lie li.is 
come to Spain with his hcail tull "f 
romance, dvcamiug of "ercuadcs, l>ai- 
eonie-i, twirlbig fans, tdack - ('m ' i 
dames, and ‘.o Ibrih. I muyad'i"C, 
bet I eanii.-t eouirol him; .iiid I im 
ill daily appu'leaision t*l his b'ong 
bi ought hoiee with a d'‘adly v o\mil 
from the knite of some, viiidlethe 
S)),iiiiai(l.” 

riu* Major was iiHiceediiig wiili 
his i \plan.ii ion, when aeotleM- oilieei 
joined us. ami diiring the remuiiMlcf 
of the mareii iIutc w as mo op])ortimii\ 
of lesiimiiig t lii-M-onlMeiitial vuuiv r- 
^atioii. 'I'liai night’s iiaifc wa^- at a 
pi ice called t >na, famu^!^^ ioi a gj-e.it 
e»bl eonvciit, tlni burial-idace orsuinby 
Sp.ini'-h princes, blit w liii'h li;ii( Hicu 
boen lurm d into barraH, and < 011- 
.sider.iblx knockeil about ami pliin- 
•ei’ed, J '‘ypeeled to me *t tin* IVl-ijor 
•it the poNOfAq where some ot ii.s were 
qiiaiteied, :md wheie, we all dined; 
blit neither In' nor larscellc" 'ippeaicd 
Next day 1 was orderly olheer, and 
Imd to ride forw-ud to take up quar- 
ters. '^rids w a.s a disagreeable <liity, 
W'liielnve .siibalterus perlorme<l in Lm n. 
the quarterniu.ster having remained 

.sick at 1 . 'I'lie. road now w'm.s 

iierfeetly .safe, the weather line, and 
the marcli [ileasant. 

My various duties were not over 
until’ late, that evening, and 1 then 
betook inyselt to the village inn, 
'where a number of otlicers were. a.s- 
sembled. 'I’hey had dined, and were 
sitting over hot wine. Major Moss 
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was of the party. Wliil.sfc I was 
t'i'ttiiifj; niy diiinor, the adjutant 
came in, looking half vexed, half 
diverletl. 

“The colonel's in a di‘\ il of a way,” 
he, said. “ 'I'lie, sijinidron is neciiMid 
- -of whal do you suppose ■'* Nothing 
leS' lhan hoii'?el)ieaKing and sa«‘iilege! 
At that plaee, ^^iti^ an nnpionomiee- 
ahh‘ name, wheie ^\e haltt'd alter llw, 
"kinni^h, tl»e eoiwiliy reshlene*- ot 
M'lno Spani''li grandee was broken 
liito, and plundered of a lot ofN.iIu- 
alile pit'luie'^. 'I'lie hou-'O, was unin- 
halntod, e\eept by an old noiuan 
left in e!nirg{‘. d’h(‘ robbers, it seenn, 
gugired and boniid lier ; but after 
.'Oiu'' timo she nianag'*d to L;rt ri<i of 
thi' eae and onialled till a^sisIanee 
■Mn,e ‘She su eai*' tin 'oni L'birs n en‘ 
but ^eems to jjavc b«'en 
a*\inlly bight. M.od, for there !•> no 
iJiaKi.ig aii\ tiling (j 1 her de'-eripllon of 
I I'Mn. 'I’he eolonel i to have iuilhei 
liai tif nlai L')-ni.ii'.-o\\ '[’hon iiom 
OiM .11101!''!' I’f'p-ui I'M', e-'i'iie, V<ni 

i-Mojl'i't the, o'l.l • o’lN v'lil tin n ^ — OiH 
not base tiioiogiit tiien* was 
!jm< h to be giO f/tu <e th.u. I*uf it 
"eeni'- tlnu'e i- a '‘liunli In-longing to 
it. ado V, lih h robb,-i’s tui'.O'aid. Irom 
oeii'dn ii.ni*. lin'\ h'li.lo be Kiigli.-^li) 
bioK.‘ tlifir .IV i.i'l niL'b. 'lhevu;u 
'•hl.‘jal''ly abNlaine.l lioiii nnddbn, 
will, the toe-inil ot St ('idhl.i. 
.•^1 l-'iain !'<•<» iU‘ raui.tV .' ! 0 t-<\»!lar, 
and e|h<'r pnuhei- relit; eii'-hiinod 
thei'i* llilL till' he, be, 0,1 uu Jti"- ilo[ 
.‘Oil -ole liie monks ''.-1 the (o'- of .i 
v.dinM-i .dta; - pii ee, '.ome ‘‘liuix u 
I .Id. <1 \ ‘’^tu 

oi « bK. In '1 (, Iheri 

IS the lit \ i! to p.i} 'i'ln* p, i.Nt ■; iiml 
.Sn.iul-'h .‘intli'jriii.'s .ip' ad np in arm-.; 
the ( ojoin-l )s fuiio;., ai tiie digma 
..a-'t iip'Mi the ugiment, and ■.Wv^.o'S 
will 'lit tlie mailer to ilie veiy 
b.>Uoni," 

'Piiis iiilelligene • naini.dh ga\v 
rise To non h --pet nlaiitm and eo^ 1 ^er- 
'aliou, Sii.-'iiieions wimi* i»oinled iu 
\ nrious diivetioii 'rin*rt* wc're se\ e- 
ral private ser\anis, and other eamp- 
follow or .,marehing w ith (In' .sipiadron, 
not all o| wi.om btuv the most imm.'i* 
CuliUC of eh.'iracters. Some sn.-speeled 
OlheKS doubled llial the 
tldeves were English at all — thoughl 
they might be Spaniards, who had 
palmed tUcinselvos olf as foreigners, 


to distract pursuit from the right 
direction. A third parry admitted 
the painful pos.-sibility ul the deliii- 
«]ucnt.s being found in tijc janks of 
the (i. O. J). O. Cl. llussar.s. In shoi-t, 
for fidl half an hour the matter was 
briskly discussed, amidst the .smoke 
of cigars and the fumes of the mulled 
Kioia 'wine, 'riien .somebud}' pro- 
po'ied canls. \Vi* jilayed pretty lati*, 
con.'iiU ring that the re\edle was to 
sonml a full liour before daylight, 
for tlie next da>'s mareh WU". a long 
one ; and, as often happen.s, the 
.stake', got higher as the game pro- 
ceedeil. I was iinliieky, ami the 
best par} of a. montlj’s pay was }i•;ln^- 
lerreil, in briglii ijinub iijdes, fiom 
my potket to th.it ol J.aseelles, who 
wis the jirineijial winner. aSlajor 
iMo'S aKo won, ,is we .dl though}, 
but at Hie .Mid of the evening he de- 
clansl bim-.elf a lot-er. 

“ I iiah- gunbling," ^aid he, a.-j lie 
'lo-)d, eandle in hand, <it m\ nann 
door, jii't as 1 Inul tumliled into bed. 
'h"}'\,an«l r.ither '.u.^ge at h.uir.g 
lo-'t m\ money. “ 'The worst thing 
po'^ible tn a regiment. ')’he Duko 
hated it too. 1 remember one*-, in 
Portng.d, il was wjiilsi we were -Jnn 
up in Torres Ab'dras— bid I .'ee^ou 
lin'd, ami, I’ailli, sO am f. 1 will 
UU }ou the 'tory a-iother time, 
fl-'od night. r>v the by, my dear 
b llow/’ !m i'oiu'iidieil, unuing b.iik, 
“the morniiig-, ai'e m-i'v iliiilv now, 
.'lid on .'.iri\iijg hei.', m\ Infernal 
"'jivanl eooby infoimed me that he 
ii.id lo-l ni) eloak on tli-' voud. I 
:.ise it him to t.irry when ti-e >1111 
w ai m, ai.-l tne r.i .d 
•hop it. Tan lon lend me ^omeildi' 
lo kerp tin* i In'iiinalism out of n. ' 
old boui till lay Iiea\y bag^j.ig ' 
eoniv , n;> V " 

rile .M.sjnr’s hea\y b-iggago, I ■ui>- 
po?;,-d, W'ould eome up on Llej.liant". 
Ho was ahvadx, a-' it ^ei'ined to me, 
j'-r;‘tt\ well oil’ lor (•nju tliinvnta. to ho 
I r.i\ idling in a distnibed eouniry and 
{»^er S])aui>h road'. 11** and J.ia-'- 
lelK-s Iiail four welMadeu h.i/gage 
animals between Miem, om* belonging 
U) Tomkins, the thie»‘ oihers stnmg 
rough brutes, of a kind pnieliasable, 
ill limso parts, for lil'teen or twenty 
dollars a-picee. d'hey rode, as \ 
tbiuk I before mentioned, horses 
that L and the coUnel had lent them. 
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“ hardly know. 

I can’t march without my uniform 
cloak, you see, and my pea-jacket 
wouldn’t lit you. I'm really afraid I 
can’t oblijjc you.” 

“ But that furred wrapper of yours 
— lend me that, can’t you? It will 
be the very thing. To-morrow we 
halt at a town, and I can buy a 
cloak.” 

Now, truth to tell, I did not much 
like to lend the Major the furred 
wrapper, as he called it, ANliieh was a 
bit of boyish extravagance and dandy- 
ism, a sort of dark-green jutUmaisc^ 
lined with srpiirrel fur — a deuced com- 
fortable sort of thing on a cold niglit, 
ami, as I llattered myself, a p.ar- 
ticiilarly knowing ami handsome piece 
of toggery. However, there it lay 
upon a chair ; at that time of day I 
was a bad hae.d at refusing anything 
— thought it looked ill-natured, inc.an, 
and so forth, ami moreover I was just 
then extremely sleepy — so 1 told the 
^klajor to take it, turned on my ])illow, 
and was asleep before he had shut 
the door. 

How T cu>so<l the trumpets the 
next morning, as they clanged out 
the reveille in front ol' the 
my (lro',\.sy servant at the same time 
stiiml)litig into my room with a stink- 
ing oil lamp in his hand - one of tho'-o 
primiti\e iron beaks, still use<l in 
Spain, wlileh look as if they had lieen 
s(<den from a museum of auti(iiuties. 
There was no help for if, however. 
A hasty wasli, a rapid pack, a .struggle 
into myboots, a bncfvi,sit totlu‘Stable.s 
of my troop, a hurried breakfast oji de- 
licious chocolate, (luxury of the poor- 
est Spanish village,) and then into the 
.saddle. AVhilst the .squarlron formed 
np, I looked about for l^Iajor .Mo>s, 
whose ohl military habits made him 
usually as punctual on parade as 
though his presence had been required 
there. Thi.s morning he was ab.scnt, 
but I saw' his .servant at the stable 
door, busy saddling and arranging 
the baggage, and I called to him to 
know' where his ma.ster w'a.s. lie w'us 
rather late, the man .said, but avas 
getting up. Just then the Major put 
his iiighteapped head out of avindoav. 

“ T^atc oil parade,” cried I. 

“Yes,” said he; “couldn’t sleep 
all night. Very lively beds tliesc. 
Ilidii’t you find tlfbm so? ” 
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I had been too tired to attend to 
such trifles. 

“Lascellcs is still snoring, I be- 
lieve,” said the Major; “but I’ll have 
him up directly, aiid.ave’ll be after 
you in no time. All, Toinkiirs, how 
d’3'C do? We shall bring up the 
rear to-day. Hoad quite safe, is it 
not ? ” 

“ Perfoctl}' so, I believe,” replied 
Tomkins, rather stillly, as if he did 
not much relish the iiighteapped 
Major’s free and ea‘<y address, in 
front of his a.ssomliled .s(|uadroij. 

Major Moss winked at mo, noildo<l, 
shut the win(h)w, and in Ji\e iniiuite.'?, 
and w’ith the lirst sunbeam, we 
marched out of the place. 

Several times in the eoiivsc of iho 
morning 1 looked back along the 
road, expecting to s<*e tlie Major aiiil 
his friend, with their well-huh-n hug- 
gage animals, trotting up in our rear 
But I looked in vain. 'I'lie day wore 
on. About noon a half-hour’s halt 
w'a-5 called, in a ph'a«ant vine-em- 
bowered ^illage, to leed the lior.se. 
and relrcsli the men;— .-lill the ab.M*n- 
tees did not rijoiii us. The sun sank ; 
dusk came, then d.irkne-s, and w’c 
halted for the night. (Quarters taken 
lip, and the loutine of duty gone 
through, tl)0 oHieer.s oss<‘ml)h‘(l. as 
ti'viial, for supper .at tlie inn. No 
.sign^ of the Major; his absence be- 
(iinie tlie .‘'iibjeet of coin ei'saf i<Mi. 
Could anything have liapiieiud 1) 
him? Was tin* road quite safe? 
Were there parties of the enemy 
about? 'riic two last que.'<tions were 
satisfactoiily i(‘plied to. (oily oinj 
doubt arose. lOarly in that da}’s 
iiiarcb, we had pas.^cd a place wdiere 
the road forked. Ours was tln^ i<-fL 
hand route. J'liat to the right led 
.straight into the Carlist country. 
Could the travellers have nnnlc a 
mistake’ — been ])urpo.sely mi.sled, 
pcrliaps, by some ill-di.spo.sc<l peasant 
— and liave ridden into the lion’s 
Jaw.s? The po.ssibility made me 
uneasy, and I confess that with my 
misgivings about iny friends were 
mingled some sellisli thoughts as to 
the fate of the good bay charger, w hich 
the ihhonnaire L»«celle.s bestrode, and 
of the elegant jiulonahe^ Schneider’s 
ma.stcrpioco, that contributed to the 
bodily comfort of the veteran of many 
lights. Our apprehensions, how'cver, 
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were con:jidorab]y relieved by the 
arrival, late that ni^lit, of a Spanish 
oilicer going to rnjoiii his regiment, 
lie had made ji very long ami rapid 
day’s inarcli, h\d riilden through onr 
last night’s halting-])lace about noon, 
and had there fallen in with the 
INI.ijor and J.ra.sc(;llep. 'I'liev were 
l)reparing for departure, and had told 
liiin they might possibly bo. unable to 
overtake the Sfjuadron that day — 
whicli was, however, fpiitc iinini- 
portant, as we were dra\ving near to 
our final destination, and the re- 
mainder of the road was ]>erfcctly 
safe. So the Spanish oHlccr had 
found it. With a sohlier servant for 
sole e.-eort, lie liad perfoimed his 
juiM-uey without molestation or tign 
of peril. 

Two days more brought us to the 
place where we W’ore for a time to 
be (juarlered. It was a large ]iro- 
vineial town; and, after dodging about 
for so long a time amongst poor 
\ illages, sleei)ing on maizc-stra w 
mallresst's, and reiving lor staple 
provender on ru>ty bacon and elderly" 
eggs, we haihal with ilelight the signs 
of civilisation that greeted onr eyes 
on entrance*, and indulged in pleading 
antielpatiousof feather-beds aiidflesli- 
jiots. All the more intense was our 
disgust when, upon the inoining after 
our ai rival, we weio man*Iied our to 
cafiloumeiits In iwo hamlet.s nearly a 
league from the town. On arriving 
there, we (ound them already oeeii])ied 
by .«(‘veral companies of infantry. 
"I’heic was stabling enough for the 
horses, but the men’s (piarters w’cre 
bad, and those fv}r the oHicer.s worse. 
Ill virdic of his rank, Tomkins got 
himself well put up, and so did the 
senior captain and regimental staff; 
but, ill the further village, the other 
cajitaiii, and three unfortunate subs, 
(including myself,) found themselves 
utterly at a nonplus, lii vain did we 
drag the bewildered alcalde from Jioiisc 
to house ill (lucst of billets ; every 
room was lilh‘d. The olllcer cora- 
mandiiig the infantry li.ad three rooms, 
(for himselt, adjutant, and orderly- 
room,) but cliurlishly refused to com- 
press his arrangements into two. In 
short, it seemed likely we should li.ave 
to bivouac, or to sleep over the stables 
amongst the men, when a good genius 
came to our rescue. Going through 
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one of the principal habitiiftions in the 
place, (there were only tliieo or fuiir 
decent houses, the other.s consisting 
merely of stable, Kitchen, and loft,) 
Cajitain llamsay, vexed at finding 
evtn-y i)lacc taken up, pointed to a 
door, and asked who was billeted 
Mm', at the same time grasping the 
hamlle. 

“ The commamlant of artillery ! ” 
replied the alcalde. lJut before the 
words were uttered, the door had 
opened, and “ Jack Uutherford !” wa.s 
exclainicMl !)v four voiee.'^, in various 
notes of admiration. There lay Jack, 
in Ids hammock, his short i^ijie in his 
month, frowning ov'er the A)hlhni- 
maii's Manaal. In an instant he and 
the book were upon the lloor, and he 
made us welcome in his quarters. 
These w'ere not .splendid, consisting of 
a single room, of moderate size, with 
a deal- table and bench, and two lame 
chair.', lor sole furniture. Jack .‘*le]>t in 
Ids hammock ; a few nails in the wall 
supported his wcll-burnishcd sabic, 
his vali.seand justols ; a very modc- 
rate-cized. portmanteau compri'cil the 
whole of his heavy baggage, lint 
Jack's notions of hosjutality were on 
the mo.st magnificent scale. On learn- 
ing onr dilemma, he immediately i>ro- 
j)o.<cd that we .‘should all four lake iij) 
our quarter* with him. After taking 
the inventory of his apartment, the 
oiler wa.* not verj tempting, and yet 
we were fain to accept it, for the room 
wa-s clean and aii y, and the »)nly one 
V jicaiit in the wretched hamlet, whicli 
boa.sted nothing in the shape of an 
inn. So that night, after a homely 
but merry meal, succeeded by some 
tolerable grog and cigars, and by .some 
of Jack’s very best yarns, wo all slept 
there, on bods made up of cloak.'?, 
horse- blankets, and the like. Next 
day we got out a camp-bed or two, 
and made ourselves tolerably comfort- 
able in a rough way ; ami I hardly 
remember to liave passed a pleasanter 
or merrier three week.s than 1 did 
tlicre, live in a small room, with 
scarcely enough chairs to sit upon, our 
<lict consisting, for the most part, of 
Jiish stew, composed of tough ration 
beef ; dry salt sardines ; an occasional 
hare, shot in the iicighbonring fields ; 
and, for liquids, bad cofiec and Spanish 
brandy. The town was not very far off, 
but it was crowded with troops; roads 
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and wcath?r wore bnd, aiul supplies 
not easily obfninod. 

Moanwliile we ilid not forpjet our 
absent tVieiuN, Major Moss and liO- 
thario Lasoellos. We expected them 
for two days; but when these past, 
and tln'v appeared not, 'ronikins ad- 
dre^^('d hiinsidt* to llie authoritie'S, and 
iinMiiiies neiv iii'^titiited. 'I’he lesnlt 
ofiln'se was anything but satisfactory. 
Onr two friends, it appeared, had inn. 
(piittcd, until l.ite in the afternoon, 
tin* in which ne left them. 

I’hey had with them their baggage, 
and their two ^(‘rvants, one a tVeiicli- 
inan, the other an Diiglisliman, whom 
they had not hroiiglit out from Kng- 
I.iJid, we alf<*rwanl< learned, but had 
picked upon landing at T- — . wheje 
he had ’jceji dl.^eharuetl bysomc oflicer. 
About h.df a leagin* l)eyond the pl.ne 
W'here llio road IbrUed. ^tood a good- 
sized \iiligt*. at which, before start- 
ing. they had declaretl their intention 
of passing the night. At this \illage 
th(-v h,id in*v<>r been seen. It wa.-, 
ju-t p(i'--ii)h' they might hav** pa'^se,! 
through nnobsrvvcd, after nightlaU ; 
but then, how was it that at no Mib- 
sO'picsU plate uj)on tlie road cottld the 
lea.'st iivling> be (»b;ainod ot them.' 
Vj)Oii the oluer hainl, two peasants 
were f'tmnl. who tlepo.-ed to ha''- 
ing nn-t, soon after nightfall, iijx.n 
the roatl h*ading into tin* ('asli"! 
country, a ttarly of travellers, e».n- 
^istiiig of I'our men -ind ^ix horn's, 
with a eonsideralile cpiaiiiity td’ bag- 
gage. 'I’he iieusjuits had met them 
within a (piaiter of an iionr of eai li 
olhe.r, at aniiiter\al of half a league, 
proceeding at a bi i.>.k pace. One of 
the men, known to be well atlected to 
the Qn<-eii’s cause, ^aid that he had 
told the tnivelh rs, m passing, and after 
the customary “ good night!” that 
they w'ere within a league and a half 
of a certaiji town, notcfriously oceu- 
pied by the Carlisfs, ami w'l)o.se name, 
he thought, would sk* .''Ullicient warn- 
ing to them, if they <lid not wish io 
fall in wdth tin* reb(‘]s. 'J’hey had 
made him an unintelligible rejdy in 
bad Spanidi, and not knowing’ who or 
Avhat tliey miglit be, lie dared not say 
more, lest he should gei into danger 
by too plainly intimating to what 
l>aity he belonged, d'he other pea- 
sant, a less iutelltgent or Ir^s wdlling 
wit'icss, had iiUit them nearer to the 


division of the roads. Tie either could 
not, or w’oiild not, give any particulars 
beyond agreeing as to tlie numbers of 
the men ami horses, ard saving that, 
as he pasM'd, one of 'the forim'rwas 
beating the animal he rode, and which 
alst) had baggage on it, and sw^earing 
at it ill V'rench. Ileyond that ]*'• knew 
nothing, liad not spoken to or parti- 
cularly notict'd them. On calculating 
time and distances, it became evident 
that rather »]iiiek niari’hing vv oidd h.ivc 
brought tlie. Majnr and his pai tv to the 
folk in the lo.id at about night f.dl, 
and to (he places where the peasant-' 
lia<l met them just at the time de- 
imsi'd to by tlu'se. 'i lit* ''•illy fact that 
threw a shade of doubt on tin; m.itter 
W'as, that they were not iii the iiabit 
of marching la-t, luir, on tin* eontrarv, 
at lather i .'•low jiace, in coiifonnily 
with our--. 'ri»iiikiii.> w MS dieadfiillv 
afraid of latiguiiu.'* In', lior-rs <)ii ‘In' 
niaieh. ‘‘Walk! walk!’’ vNa-^ lil.i 
(mntiimal cev -a enniin.and which in 
turn* becaim* -o babihial to him, iliar 
he would not unfretpu'iif ly repeat it 
when (piite uiiiieoe'^-ary, and even 
when the lealnunt was halreil ; -o 
that tlie men •.••ave him the iiieknaim 
ol ‘‘ Walke,.’ wliieh •'hiil. O) liiiu to 
the la-i. \\ lien not maKliing v\ii). 
iis, Imwever, tin's.* \sa- no rea-nii to 
siipi.o-e (hat Major Mo-..-, and lat'- 
eelhs might inu adopt a bi isker mode 
ol progie-sioii-’-tlie Iimim' so they 
vxre pn>!»a!)lv de.-iiou.'. to n'aeh ihi-ir 
de'itinalion before dark. And doubt - 
le-'- their ill-»mietied hastit m.ide tliem 
overlook I In divergence of tin* roads, 
Ol neglect impiii iiig w hit h they .-hon'd 
take. Tiiiis everv cin iini^taiiee com- 
bined to leave .-carcelv a .'•liadovv ol 
doubt that our nnforliniafe acipiain- 
tanees iiad ihllcn info the hands of the 
( ‘arli-t.s, Irom whom it was iiiueJi to 
bo foared they wouhl e\j»eriencf* little 
]iiercv% even .should (hey succeed in 
C'.tabli-bing (heir ijuality of peaceable 
travellers, so exasperated, at that 
time, were the .Sjiani.sh Pretender’s 
adherents against all vvlio bore the 
name of EiiglisliTnan. 

Such was (he result of the inve.sd- 
gatioii iiisdtutod by the. local aiithoii- 
ties. The general commanding the 
district, promised that, on tlie next 
cxcliaiige of ]irisoners, which was 
shortly to taki*. place, imjniries should 
be made of tlic (Jarli.st olficers, and 
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rverytliing done to ascertfiin -what 
liad become of our t^vo countrymen, 
and to ol>tairi their libeity if they Pfill 
live,<l. Hard-hearted 'I’omkins f;rum- 
bled not a at tlie loss of his 

bors(;s, but did not expend much cojn- 
miseration on the fate of iiis renin- 
Hular contemjmrary. Younger and less 
callous, I tni.-t I shall be beln*vcd 
when f say tliat sincen* r<*gret for 
th{‘ inisfoi tunes (d* niv hiends \\as 
mingled ^Nirli that ^^hicll I not un- 
naturallv lelt ibr my g(M)d ba\ horse 
and elegant tm <'out, ami lor the pro- 
mis(Ml, but as W‘t unwritten, retom- 
mendaiiou to trener.il Abu a. 

tlaek Itiitherfoid, w Ii" W'as in com- 
niand <n two light gtoi''’, wdtieh he 
Oadv mameuvred iii the neighbouinig 
iields tdl he w.u spbuhed to the eyes 
ami ns )joar-e as a ra\en, wa'> iiot 
snti'slled with having gi\en u)> foui - 
tilths oi hi*, aparlimait, but thuiighl 
it iiieiimbeiit upon him to do the hos- 
pitable to lii-, iiieinl-, the hu-sai>. 
So lie ga^e a dinm'r paity, to which 
tweiy man brouyht hi'^<•wn Knife and 
toiK, and whete theu' wa^ almost a 
gl.i'" lor e^<TV two J<el■M»U'^, ’I’lie 
repa-^t was imu'c almndaut than ele- 
gant, but tlui good humour that pre 
\aded wa- b(M!iidh‘ss, ami the tun it 
g'uc li'-e to indimilcd. .liuK was 
tUi'L warbling, to tli<‘ time of the 
“ Ihili^h ( inoiadiei •', ' a song he had 
hini'-elf eoinposi-d in iioiiuiir and 
]"'ai.>e oi the (i.dloplng (Hinner*', 
w hen an f»rdeil> eauie to tell Captain 
ibimsav that tlie lohuul desiied to 
see liim at the next >;llage. In half 
an hour Uam-av rv'tunnMl, in griMl 
glei' at ])iospeit e,f sometldng to do. 
d’wenty men were t<) ])arade at two 
hoars before ilaybreak. The object 
was lo smpii-e a Carlist eavalry 
picket, which pas.sed, e\cr> moiniiig 
bclore daylight, over a hill less than 
n mile from our /|nait«-rs. IVn* tlirce 
successive inoining.s its jia.ssage had 
])een ob.-ervod ; il.s bnsim*ss was 
doubtless to eouvc\ some commuui- 
eailiou between two ]'oiiits of the 
( arlisl line, the shortest road between 
whicb ])as.'< d at that slioit ilistance 
from us. 'I'hat the Cai lists did not 
feai tt) be iutereejded by an ambus- 
ca(U*, eertaiul}' showed r.itliev a con- 
tem])tuous estimate of our vigilance 
and soldiership, and it wjs proposeil 
to show them wiiat these were worth. 


The command of the fewenty men 
should naturally have devolved upon 
a .subaltern, but as the cnlerpn-i<‘, re- 
quired much can' ion and judgment, 
and a kiiOwd<*(lgft of the gnuiml, 
w'hich Itam.say considered he pos- 
sessed, Inning been over it two or 
tlirec times after liares, lie took the 
eommaiid hiniM If. 1 aecompaiiied 
him. Jn our cagtrness, w'c were out 
sooner than necessary, and remained 
f<»r ncaily three liouis halted just be- 
low' tlie brow of the hill, on the con- 
trary sifle to that by which the emunv 
were expected to approach. A pea- 
sant hail given infoimation of the 
very path by which they usually 
earm* - a sort of sheep track leading^ 
o\n' tin* comer of the hill. W’e sal 
upon uiir 1 ) 01 -e.s behind a .»iniill clin-^- 
ler ol Ine''.- it was Octol>er : the 
night bad been wet, and, alihongh 
the rain bad tea-a'd, tlio air was 
(lamp, and loward^ dawn it got verv 
ctild. A\’c were- not vorry w’Icmi the 
tii<t gvoy liglit came. We were 
on tin* alert; llti-s was tlie time the 
eiiemv mighl In* looked foi . llui the 
sky bjighlmied, and theie wm’e no 
signs ot them, 'i'he hour pa>';ei! at 
which the\ nsu.dlv appealed. Our 
face", already rallier blue with tin' 
I'uld, looked hliier ."I ill with antici- 
]ialed disappointment. 'I'lio rascals 
wert' e\ idently not coming. AVe liad 
been airing oni>el\es Ijali the night 
in a damp Held, all bn notliing. 

“ Well, L "appo."e tin ri‘ is noiliing 
b It 

twisiiim his thick vcllow' mu.staclie 
with an :«ir of vi'xatioii. A'ou look 
rather e«dd, (been. You may w'urni 
} ourself ])reseull\ by a trot liouie to 
your breakfast. Hang the fellows! 
Wait here a bit — I w ill peep round the 
otliei- end of ilm hill and see if an\ thing 
is moving in the country beyond." 

Taking >i\ men, Iv:^n^:lv lode along 
the side of the long" low Iiill, in;iin- 
taining just tin' same distance from 
il.s .summit as iliat ai whleli he left us 
.stationed- Jle I bus iuereased his dis- 
tance from the jdace at which the 
pieki't usually came over the hill, 
close to v\hi(ii ]dace we were halted. 
Left alone, I redoubled m\ vigilance. 
ISly eyes were t'lxed upon the spot at 
which the enemy might be expected 
to a]»])eur -- although my hopes of 
their appearance, I confess, were now 
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slender — w^on I heard .1 shout in my 
rear, .and, looking round, suav Kams.ay 
and liis half-dozen troopers spiirriii" 
in pursuit of three Curlist cavaliers 
who had just come over that corner 
of the hill which was farthest from us, 
but nearest to our cantonment. Impu- 
nity had begotten temerity. Instead 
of a dozen men, an officer and two 
orderlies were deemed sufficient for the 
duty, whatever it was ; and they, to 
save distance, had ventured still 
nearer to their enemy’s quarters than 
the picket had d.ired to do. 

With the remainder of the men I 
now galloped off to support Ram.-ay, 
although it was evident, from the 
start he had got of us, that the fate 
of the fugitives would he settled one 
way or the other without our aid. As 
we rode along, an animated and strik- 
ing scene na.s presented to 11 s. 'i’hc 
hill sloped gradually into the green* 
plain, sprinkled with trees from whieh 
auiiimii n.is fa'^t stri[»]nng the leaves. 
A blue vajujur Hoatod over the 
ground, receiving a reddi.sh tint truiu 
the early sunbeams, that now forced 
their way through the ma'i.-scs of 
cloud. Ill the Hat at my feet, and iu 
tin* midst of this vapour, \Nhi(*h formed 
a sort of Irame to the picture, I ob- 
tained, wliilsl descending the slope, 
a complete view of all tliat parsed, 
'riic Carlist officer, who wore a white 
horseman’s cloak with a red collar, 
was mounted on a good black Span- 
ish charger, very fast, and -which on 
dry ground would liave carried him 
clear awaj', hut whieh w as no m/dch 
in speed, over that .sodden turf, b>r 
the Kiiglish horse.s that followed it. 
Ilis two green-coate<l lancers kept 
-well U]) with liim, and the three made 
with might and main for a ro.ml ou 
which their horses -ivould find lianler 
footing, and whore, in a village. Car- 
list infantry w’cre stationed. It w as a 
life and death race, and dealh wain it. 
I saw Ranis.ay, on hi.s pow’orfnl bright 
chestniit, gain at every stride upon the 
fugitives, and three of hi.s men were 
within a few yards of him. Tre- 
scntly he was so close to one of the 
Carlists that lie but just .avoided a 
Fuddcii and ilexterons rear-point. 
The next instant his sabre cut through 
the flat scarlet cap of the lancer, who 
fell from his horse. As the cut w’as 
xlelivcred, the Caiiist officer, turning 


in his saddle, fired a pistol at lii.s fore- 
most pursuer. Allowing for difference 
of costume, the grou]>, at that mo- 
ment, reminded me of a sketch by 
Won verm an?. Two r|dier shots wane 
fired by the hussars, \and tlic officer 
and his horse rolled over ; wdiilsl, at 
almost the same instant, the second 
lancer, after a most gallant attempt 
to defend himself again‘'t tw'o of our 
men, was struck from hi-5 saddle. 

When I reached the spot of this 
.spirited little eonllict, the Carlist was 
on his feet. His horse, which was 
not seiioiisly wounded, stood trem- 
bling be.'-'ide him. lie himself wais 
unhuit, and in the act of presenting 
his sword to Ramsay. 

“I see I am in tlio hands of Kng- 
ll‘'hnieii,” ho >aid in Vrencli, “ and 
reck«>ii on good treatment.'’ 

lie s])oke in a firm, conlideiit tom’, 
and there was no (piailing in liis coun- 
tenance or liearing ; but I saw that 
he cast a doubtful glance at oiir men, 
as tlu*y came galloping up with, no 
very friendly mien. Allbongh the 
fellow's had scarcely lli‘&hed a saiwe 
Mnce they landed in Si>ain, they knew 
thcie was no qii.aiter for liiem if 
taken, and this made tlieni nilliless 
enough. There w'as a shade of 
anxiety on llie ollicor’s face as lie 
.awaited Rainsay’s reply. Had he 
known his man, he could not have 
(huibted what that would be. Ram- 
say was as gentle as brave, ami it 
wa^ not ill his Ivimlly Kentish nature 
to hurt living enaiture unless atilc 
and willing to defeml it.sclf Iu two 
minutes more tlic prisoner, having 
given his ])arole not to (‘scape w liilst 
in onr tdiarge, was mountcHl and rid- 
ing between Ram ay and me, and the 
detachment was (.m its way to eantim- 
ments. Iletore we got there, we had 
found out a good deal about our iiew' 
ac(piaiiitanc(j and captive, who w.as 
n liandsomo man, in the prime of life, 
drc.s.'ied in a neat .st.air uniform, and 
altogetlier better equipped than was 
usual with Carlist officers. He was a 
Frenchman, he told us, .and a staunch 
loyalist ; had served in the royal 
guard before the revolution of 18:10, 
h.ad fought in La Vemhie with the 
Duchess of Derri, and, when that ris- 
ing Avas tinaliy (piclled, had come to 
Spain to serve Charles V^. Altogether 
he w^as a frank, gentlemanly, and 
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very soldierly man, and it was a 
pity to think that he would now pro- 
l)a])ly pa‘^s months, perhaps years, in 
a squalid prisoji. Ramsay said as 
much to me, L English, and added 
that he would alk the colonel to make 
interest for an earl}' exchange for this 
line fellow. Tlic word at once re- 
minded incofMajor ISIoss, and 1 asked 
the Frenchman if he had heard any- 
thing of two English travellers who 
were- believed to Iiave fallen into the 
hands of the Carlists, on a day and at 
a ])lace which I named. Jle shook 
his head. No English prisoners liad 
been taken so recently, to his know- 
ledge. T went on to describe the 
.appearance, ecpiipment, number of 
horses, i'a*. of the Major and Lascel- 
les. Suddenly onr captive slapped 
his hand on his thigh. 

“ /V/ /;/<///" he exclaimed, ‘^1 know 
nhoin \ou mean— the two Jew pic- 
tnre-dealcrs. lint they were m»t taken 
prisoners — they came in of themselves. 
'I'liey aie in Franc,e by this time.” 

'riie Frenehman’s lirst sentence, 
raised hopes which the .succeeding 
ones extinguished. 

“ We are not talking of the same 
persons,’* I said. “ One of the geii- 
tlennm is a retired llritish ollicer, who 
had the honour of funnoily serving 
against your great Napoleon in this 
very country. The other Is tlic 
younger son of a noble Jhiglish fa- 
mily.” 

“ Oh, yes ! to be sure ! ” cried the 
Frenchman, langhiiig heartily. “ E 
know all that .stor}. Neverthele.ss, I 
shall be able to convince you that 
your Uriiish major and my Jew^ j)ic- 
ture-dealer (and stealer also, 1 sus- 
pect) are identical. So yours \vas the 
English regiment that had the advan- 
tage of oscorliug them to >>1111111 a 
league or t>vo of our lines ? lla, ha ! 
a rare joke ! 1 sa>v the feIlo» s the 
other day at headquarters. Every- 
body >vas laughing at their clever im- 
position upon ilie enemy. 'J'liey had 
j)as.spoils from the King’s principal 
London agent, and >verc perfectly 
>vell treated —if it be any gratification 
to you to kno>v tliai. 'J’licy had licap.s 
of baggage — rolls of pictures, and 
other matters, >vhich they had bought, 
they said ; but I heard that some of 
the thiug.s >vere of a nature that could 
hardly have been honestly conic by. 


Tlicy did, however, buy a 3 bw pictures 
>vhilst with us, and dog-cheap they 
got them, money being .«carco in King 
Cliarles’.s country, and coloured can- 
vass ill little demand.” 

“ Had they an English bay hoi>.c 
>vith them ? ” I asked 

“ To be ."lire tliey bad — a capital 
strong charger ; and >vell they sold it, 
too, to a colonel of cavalry. Theysohl 
all their horses, and at very good 
prici^.s ; for, if y)ictnrcs are at a ilis- 
coiiiit amongst u<, Inn-sc-flosli, when 
good, is invaluable.” 

1 bade a mental adimi to my poor 
Rocket, and told the Frenchman, in 
few w'ords, the tricks the two impos- 
tors had played, and that tiie horso-s, 
and (I had now no doubt) a large 
liortion of their ])icturcs and baggage, 
>vere stolen goods. A thousand little 
circum.’itancc.^, unnoted »)r unhccdod 
at liie lime, now' Ha-^hed upon me, 
and I saw the whole scheme. It had 
certainly been cloerly devised and 
ex<‘e.ulcd. Its origin wa.s doubtless 
to be traCM'd to my incareeration at 

T’ , and to the intimacy with Moss 

that grew' out of that tiitling inci- 
dent. Circumstances had favoured the 
rogue**, » ho, on the other hand, had 
im>.*'t >kilfnlly availed t]iem.''el\ea of 
them. 'J'he fooling they were on with 
the regiment, and the rank ami quali- 
ties they assumed, and whieh none 
thought of rpK'stioning, rendered them 
the last j>ciaoiis on whom susj)icion of 
any kiml w'as likely to fall. 

Our light-hearted prisoner rocked 
ill liis saddle with laughter at iny 
story. 

A thou.saiid pities you caught me 
this morning.” he cried. “ First, bc- 
caii.se I camlidly confess that i much 
prefer the outside of a horse to the 
inside of a prison ; and, secondly, be- 
cause I have spoiled, or at least eur- 
tailcd, the best joke I ever heard. 13ut 
for my revelation.s, you would have 
continued to mourn, for Heaven knows 
how long, the dark and mysterious 
fate of the brave Poiiinsular veteran, 
ami the Impcful seion of England’s 
nobility. Hut I beg your pardon,” 
said he, seeing me lookrather thought- 
ful, (my head was miiiiing on Rocket 
and the furred garment,) “ I forget 
that you arc a loser by the fellows’ 
rascality, and a serious loser too, since 
a good horse is a soldier’s greatest 
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treasure ii> tliis wild war. T wdsh 
your loss nii^dit lie replaced by poor 
loyalist,'’ he added, niounil'idly pat- 
tin j,' In'! ehapiers iu*ek ; but 1 Tear 
he will ]»a>s into liands where 1 shall 
be more averse to see him. The fact 
is, the two. Jews would hardly have 
cscaprd some investigation t)f tlieir 
plunder, had the> not, besides a Lon- 
don passport and letters of recommeii- 
dalinn, brought a ma.ssol iiiforination 
coiu'frnin;,^ the lorees and movements 
of iln‘. Lsabelistas. 'I’liey had been 
talviii" notes e\er Miice they came to 
the country ; and some ot their me- 
moranda were of con.sideiable intere=it 
and ^aI^Ie. So lino neromadc mneh 
of, and prrmitted to depart in 
peace.’' 

i\Iifrhty was the uproar amongst 
the oilieers ol the s(ju.idron, when 1 
iinparletl lo them rlic frenchman’s 
tale. It was astonishing how many 
suspicious tr.\Its were rememiiereil, 
now th.it the Major and the Honour- 
able were di^eo^ered to be a pair of 
sharpeis. 'I’heir uniform luck at e.iids 
wa^ iiww explained, llesitles tins, 
111 *;, had borrowed ftoinetlilng, it at»- 
peuH'd, of nearly e><Ty one of us. 
{)]'“ )e,<'’eti"d a |ield-L'ia‘'S, amuher a 
saddle; in shoil, whe'V tln‘^ Could 
no! gel much the\ had taken little, 
but they had lo-t no opportunity, for 
onr own sakt wc kept the matter as 
ipiiet as ])o-shibh* ; but ol conrsi‘ it 
giU wind, and ihr laugh was loud 
against u*.. 'I'omlviiH, who, as the 
oldc'it man amongst us, ought to havt' 
taken .^liamc tor Ids want of penetra- 
tion. ua.-' mean enough to lay Iho 
whole blame on me, us having been 
the lii.-t to introduce to the legimenl 
the distingui''he(i jMajor and his inis- 
locratic tiieml. I thought this rather 
haul, coii-Hidering the hess of Locket 
and the fur coal, mllher of w hich, I 
need hardly .say, did I ever again 
behold. In this respect, Toinkims >vus 


more fortunate. The horse he bad 
lent to the ])soudo Teninsnlar lioro 
wa.s recognised, a fc\v weeks l.itor, on 
the field of a smart combat. One of 
«Jack Untlierfonrs l'oU|.^-ponnders had 
made dog’s-meat of t/m poor Iniitc. 

Years elapsed before, I returned to 
Kngliiml. When I did, 1 look pains 
to trace the Major and his eon federate. 
Although I di(i not obtain a sight of 
the gentlemen, my researches were 
not altogether imsiieeessfnl. 1 heard 
of scores of .lews n.imed Moss— it 
being, I wasinfonned, no nneornnioii 
piaeiieewith tliat ancient race losiij)- 
pres.s the r in the ])alnaiehal name of 
aMoscs, when It iham’es lo be their 
patronymic. I have little doiild. 
iiowcier, that Major Moss (.f the IN n- 
insula is identic.il with (meMouhrai 
!Moss, fonnerly well known as a ;i(Mler 
in picture^, old armour, anliipie ta- 
))e.sti>, sham autographs, jnid the like 
emnmodities, and w’ho retired, some 
year> ago, on a handsome coinpi-lcue^ 
— aeijiiired, f was told, in gieal part, 
by a lucky spet*. in jiaintiiigs by the 
Spanish in.i^leis- to a pleasant villa 
in the oiivjioiis ol that llebjew para- 
dise, till* free('il\ of rrankloi'i-on- 
the-Maine. ’I'his leliivmenl appeal- 
to base t.ikeu place jii-l aluiui tlie 
lime that one Lewis L.i/i.inis, n/ai^ 
La.sfeiles, tlie.Jcwv Doi-ay, was 
‘•xported, fiee, of charge, to a foreign 
land, lor Ills share in a \(*ry e\lensi\L’ 
robbery ol diamonds, who-e lieLiils, 

at the period of Its ocenrrence, lilleil 
the eolnmns of all tlie London news- 
papers. What eonliimed me in my 
bebel that, .as reganled the .M.ijor, I 
had traced the jiglit man, wais, that 
^lordecai IMoss was latterly kmovii 
amongst his iiitim .le-^ b) the name ol 
fi pec lay Moss, whieli lie earned by 
his propensity to telling astounding 
laics of his exploits and adventures 
wdidst holding a .stall’ ajipolntment in 
the service of Her Catholic ALijesty. 
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TiiK < iirurj 

Si’.AiN is most oxlmordiiuny 
l onntry in lMir<>|)0, 1'rom Mi<‘ snpi'iior- 
!ty oi’ its (:liniMt(‘, tlic n(l\ ot' 
its nn<l tlic varieU', ahir.i- 

daiic'*, and lirluwiss (»!' its pnxl net ions, 
it is m»l, li*ss (‘xtraonlinary in it> 
iiistoiT, ill its sudden rise to power, 
in tin; extent of tliat poner. in the 
opiilenee of its eolonies, in tlic '*0111- 
pleleiiess of tlieir alienation, niid in 
the 'j( neral deeay of its iiilliienLC 
aiiKina* natioie>. 

(> 11^1 1*1:111/0 at tin* map, it \M»nId 
■et'in to lie nnide for niii\ea*sjil do- 
inini/Jii. ('o\ei<‘d on tliree si<l<‘S liy 
ilie on'iiii and tlie Mediterranean, 
and on tin* I’ourtli li}' tin* l\vreiiees, 
a laiiijiart ali'olutidv iinprej;nable, d 
V 111 > 11^1 \ defeiide»l, it :ippeaiN to 
-■oniniaiid Si»iitli('ni lairope, v, hi!e 
remains guarded l>y tlio moun- 
tains and tin* sea'', Il>^ very torm 
lia" file (•(Jiiipaetne.'S of »*mpir<‘; it 
I iie:iily a '«(jiiaie ( iiieliidin.^/ Por- 
^'i;f.il) of six huiidied miles a side, 
'iinl this "iiuaie exlidiilimr everv loim 
of.siniai'e ami of .-mil, mountain and 
ad.ijiled tor every kind «*! 
Kiitopean and tr(>|iieal luodiictiou, 
with every kind of climate, from the 
w lioie'.oiiie (‘(dd of the north to the 
sultry fempeiaiun* of tin* south; its 
/eii'i’e a vast table- land, ilsinii; to the 
je\('i ol iliiee thonsand teet above tiio 
.'e;i, an el-*vai!on doubh* that ol the 
.A-lpine plains - that taide-nnid eoii- 
stirmin^ marly one-h lit <if the sur 
lace /)l Spain; rims, by om* of the 
f'lU* 'Mill iiv anees ol nature, vu ratlnr 
of IMoviileiiee, ;;i^inL^ in the midst of 
Ji .smillierii, the relie^hin;,' \i;rour ol 
an almosi)here like onr own. d'lie 
whole exteiil of Spain proper is 
alHiiit iSo,«M)() sqiinre miles, or doiildo 
the aiea (*f the Mritish Isles, yet (his 
iiiimeiis(‘, prolilio, and superb space 
contains only a population of ten 
millions of snnls ! 

Oni’i' soveieii^n of Ormany, Italy, 
and the Net hei lands, Spain has lost 
IIkmii all ; onee soverei;;ii oftlie^joM 
ami silver countries of lire Western 
World, Spain has lost them all ; once 
sovereit^n of a chain of colonies iin- 
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oqiiallod Ml the world, Spain lias lo^t 
them all imt (hiba ami some name 
h‘.-s olheis, and holds even lho.se 1*^ 
th(‘ pieearums tmnre of American 
coiiseiciHx*. Sp:iiii hn^- never leco- 
ven'd tliat .srlf-iiillieted blow, the loss 
of the Arm-alii ! 

lint onr immi'diat/* snliject is the 
Oliiireh. Spain is cliaiaricii'iie in 
<*vei ’ f Idiip. She (In* diily 'jreat 
kingdom in Kiiiope which has been 
rilled in all In*!* taeiiltie" by the 
t'hiin'Ii. '^I'ln* jiricsi h.i.- befii thepn-at 
dejiositoiy (il SpMiii.'.ji jiowi-r. 'I’lio 
eoiih*'.-(»i* has always "i.per-efh'd the 
comieillur. 'riie monk h;is been the 
ma.'-ter of tlie state, tlie impiisitoi 
ha" been tin* lord ol her reli^i/m. tin* 
Iviiiedom a \a>t imm.i^tery, ami tlic 
p(*[iidution, like tlu* eiowd rjatheied 
al the <jat(‘" of a imma'-b'rv, a I'oin- 
hinalioii «d llu* be.i;.Mr am! the di’vo- 
li'C. 'I'lh* (‘hmeli le.iped a fpildeli 
liarve-l in tlio'-e da\s aim-in^ tlu 
])eores( pe/iple ot Knro]K'. 'Ihel’ii- 
mate, Aichbi^hop of d'oUihv, had a 
leveiiue of halt a milliun "P'l liii<^ - u 
.simi e<|ui\al*Mit In Ihii^land to tun 
millions. 'the eonveiits wi'ie over- 
th»win;r vvilli wealth; the eatliCiliMl.s 
weie palaces im* llmi'sands ol' llmse 
who “neitlnr toiled nor spun," till 
the evil o’. »ame. f'reneii invasion 
]»ouied over the J'v'renees, the people 
rove, uml, omi' with aims in their 
iiaiids, ri'solMd to be, im]m\ eri"iied 
no more b\ a ^eiif‘raiion of idler.s. 

But loiei;.:n levoliition iievu*]' .stops 
at justice-- il alwav.s de^'eneiares in- 
to r.i]>ine. Il lias no eoiweplion ot 
seemiiiL? liehls while it can ])ei ])etrale 
wrongs, I 4 U pmfO htt' r'f ,'^t /< / o/”' 
is the motlo of all fbrei'^n political 
ehaiijje. d’lie I'Vem hmaii may have 
Iiail the ere<lit of pnttintr it into 
w'ords, Imt ilienia\im is engraved eii 
tlie heart ol flacobinism tliroii^hont 
the vvoild. The Spaiiisli monasteries 
v\ere rohhed, the .solid revenues of the 
clerjry vveie etmv(‘i*teil into iirecarioiis 
pen.vious ; and thoni^h we, as ITo- 
lesiants, can utter no lamentation for 
the shatleriii/T of a (‘hiircli ininiorscd 
in erroi and profevsiii" persecution, 
• 

f Spain. By the llov. Fucdi.utc Mi:\- 
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yet we caitbe no advocates for rabble 
spoliation, no matter who may bo the 
siitfercrs. S])aiii Is not yet the richer 
for the jdnnder of her priesthood. 

The ^oIl^no which lias revived our 
attention to the state of the Spanish 
Churcli is asinall but intelligent, and, 
at the i)ivscnt time, i)eculiarly interest- 
ing, collection of letters by an English 
clergyman, and a lady of his family. 

lu the 3 ear 1810, the Ucv. James 
JVkwrick, Yi‘‘ar t»f Wesibiny in Wilt- 
shire, w as compelled b}' ill health to 
tiy a w armer climate, and he accord- 
ingly sailed for the south of Spain. 
Ill the next year, for the same reason, 
he again ^i'^ited Spain, and again 
fixed his ro.^idence in tlio iileasant 
and bustling city of Malaga, taking 
up his abode in a ca.so tfr j)npi/tos^ or 
boarding-house — a tolerable contriv- 
ance to have amusing eonvorsation, 
varied soviet\’, and a knowli-dge of 
such news U" is to be had in Spain. 

AVe are inlormed, in a Inief preface, 
that the writers went from England, 
“ one with a high respect, the other 
with a high adiniraliou, fur the s]>iiii 
of man}" of the piacticos of Home — 
such as retreats, fisterhoods, and the 
good Work wrought b} thoMi institu- 
tion-;.” Al’liat elVeel the ]»raclical 
working of tin* Itomi^h Church had 
upon their “ minds ” i.s tin* subject <tf 
the letters; but we arc told, as tin; 
sum of their remarks, that observa- 
tion “ cleaied olfthe nn.-^t which ima- 
gination throw.s over the distance, 
and revealed the truth.” 

The writers need not have travelled 
to have made the discovery of the scan- 
dals and abuses of rojiciy^ — w'c have 
siiflicieiit displays of the.se at home ; 
but still we are not nnwiiling to re- 
ceive the tc.stiiiiony of intelligent ]»co- 
plc ; and wc congratulate the writers 
on their recovery from the nomtnsn 
of riiseyism. AVh}" these opinions 
should have any place in any country 
pretending to common scn.so — wliy 
the}" should have .«priing up, been fos- 
tered, and be still endured in the Esta- 
blished Church of England — why their 
propagators, instead of being cast out, 
sliould be patted on the back — why 
the doctrines, instead of being de- 
nounced by authority, should be left 
t(j work their w'ay through the ])opu- 
lation— why, in Hie very cathedral 
towns, trick.s of worsliip should be 
played with impunity, which w’ould 


once have excited the highest indig- 
nalioii — w'hy private confessions, ab- 
solutions, vows, and conventual dis- 
cii>]ine arc to bo hca"d of among a 
Protestant people, it*^ the midst of 
Churches w hose puriricatioiionce cost 
blood, and w’hose corrui)tiou will cost 
blood again — are all qiu'^tioiis w Inch 
wc leave to the wisdom of the wise. 

The travellers commcuiced their 
Spanish excursion at Gibraltar, from 
Avhich place they came by the steamer 
to Malaga. The towMi i.s d(‘Scrihod 
as a lively place, whiclj has risen into 
some commercial iinimrtanco ot late 
years. Trade always brings freedom 
of opinion, and reform seems to be 
the prevalent thought in Malaga. 
Unfortunately, reform on the Con- 
ti'ieiit always )neans re\olution, and 
rexolut ion means robbery. "J‘he lir-t 
thing done by the successful ]>arty i.s 
to ]dund(‘r the unsuoccs-^rul; and the 
natural consequence i-;, tliat, in ca'?e 
of a reverse, the reaction rivets their 
former chains. Thi< is the history of 
Europe during the last half-do/im 
}oars. Thus monarchs are taught ty- 
ranny by siitfeiiiig oppiession. I’hey 
are compelled to reh on the soldier, 
from experiencing the lerocily <'f the 
citizen. The struggle for change o]»e- 
rates in extiiigni.shing all lefoim. 
Justice i.s iramph‘d on by both si<le>; 
religion is insulted, humanity is for- 
gotten, and Vibcrty is annihilated. 
The Continent now' re.3embles a vast 
dungeon, with one-half of the popula- 
tion in arms, to keep the other half in 
jail. The monarch is oniy the head 
jailor. And this s}stem cannot be 
relaxed. A'igilancc alone can insure 
national quiet or royal safety. The 
policy of govciiiments on the Coii- 
tinent must be restraint, wlicii relax- 
ation has been danger. The sw'ord is 
at tins hour the sceptre from Calais 
to Constantinople. 

At Malaga, w"ith all its co.sinopoli- 
tisin, bigotry is the order of the day ; 
and it is so insolent that it absolutely 
prohibits all places of Protestant w’or- 
ship ; not even in a private house 
may “ two or three be gathcicd to- 
gether.” The only place where they 
arc .suflered to meet is the consul’s 
liousc, where, of course, the Spaniards 
look upon the meeting as an allair 
wholly civil, or as we should look 
upon a meeting of negroes for the 
performance of an Obeali womaii-Tr 
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the consul’s fiiig being the only pro- 
tection. 

If tins service were attempted in 
any private lionse or hotel, “ and any 
other of the giests came into the 
room to join in i\ he would be liable 
to severe punishment.” On further 
iiupiiry of one who had been a canon 
in the Cathedral of (’ordova, it was 
ascertained “ that, by the existing law 
of Spain, aiu’- Spaniard departing 
from Po])cry would be liable to capi- 
tal imnishment, ihongh probably that 
extreme woidd tiot now be inflicted. 
Hut if divine service were performed 
in any Trotestant Jissembly, except 
at tin; consnl’s house, the reader and 
liis hearers would both be either lined 
<ir irni)i ironed, or sent out of Spain. 
Jiut any Sp.iiiiard found among thorn 
would be prosecuted, and jiunithed 
with greater severity." 

And this, is the law in a town 
where many Engli‘>h and Scotch 
w'oilvinen an' engaged in mannlac- 
ivnies, wheie its merchants have a 
large I European connection, and where 
pi'ob:ibiy the chi(‘f wcaltli of the <'om- 
mimity is derived from Ibieigners. 
S ich i.s ropery, where it ha«s the 
power. Yet in Kiigland, if a pageant 
of leintna’s and image'', of gihiod 
angel ■? and Virgins, as large as life, in 
C‘nil)roidered petticoats, and painted 
foolery, is forbidden to excite the 
])opiil.ice, and ontiMgo tin* eoininon 
S(an{‘ of the nation, there is a imher- 
.'■al L*o[»I''h outcry of ix’r^ecution. In 
Spain they w'ill not allow a Imt for 
I’rote.stant won^hip ; in Home they 
allow only a barn, wldeli is aiteriiateb> 
a li.ini store and a ''tal)lv‘ for travelling 
showmen; while in iMiglaud they arc 
snlfeved Ut erect cathedrals ! Yet they 
cry out, “ bigotry,” and complain of 
persei'ution ! 

Ill theTraetarian fasliion, thelottcr- 
w rit(‘r.s seem to have run into every 
chapel, and been present at every 
mass which tlnw could contrive to visit. 
Ibit the worship was so irreverent 
among the people, that even a Trac- 
tarian inigliL be disgusted w ith Komc. 

“ In tho f'athedral of Malaga, the be.'.t 
iiart of the floor is kept for the ladies, 
who bit or kneel on the floor, tlie men 
.*)tandiiig or kneeling outride of them. 
All the Udio.s had hooks of the service, 
yet they talked and playeil .with their 
fans all the while. Tliey iia>c the art of 
shutting their fans with a tremendous 
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crack, ami in the most soleiAii parts of 
the service, one fan after another would 
go crack, crack, all round. There are 
notices posted up n iiid the cathedral, 
forbidding the congregation to walk or 
talk during the service under pain of 
exeommiinieation; but on those high da} ^ 
the motion and bn/./, is like a beehive.” 

After hearing a sermon at the cathe- 
dral, the llevorend wTiti'r w'cnt in tho 
afternoon to the fa&hionable church. 

“ For there ar;' fa'liion.'ilde ehuiTl C' in 
Spain. 1 think I ne\er saw' a church full 
before. Tlvie being no pew'^, ami few 
'•e-its of ail} 'ort, J only fii t looked in, 
and stood near the d or for a few 
minute‘s, and on n'tnniing home ex- 
pressed iny womler at the good behaviour 
of the peo'fdt*. In Iliiglanil, I -aid, we 
miV't have had p(dic*emi;u---wheii [ put my 
hand ill my pocket, and found that my 

haudkcrcliiof wv. •' V Mr and 

liP '-ei'vaiit, who wfic with me, h itl tliei; 
pockets pickoil at the -aiM* time.’’ 

T'hev all ]n*rha[)s wished that the 
policeman liml been present. 

riu* curiosity of the lelter-w’riter is 
not easily satisfual. 'I'liere is a pro- 
cession of thauk.sgiving on Sunday, in 
honour of the cxpoetcil heir to tho 
throne, ami, of eour'-e, the Fnglir:i! 
parson must be there. 

A<^ I Imd ne\or yot MX'n any pron v- 
sion with an image, I deterimiied to go 
and see it; and at four o'ehit k on 
1 w'ent to the cathedral, Tlie inmge of 
llie ‘ Viig**u de lo- Iti \i.s,' (the ^'llgia 
of the "s .vercigii", tho ini igc winch w’as 
carried about liy Ferdinand ami l-abella, 
in their eomiue t ef (Jranada, and left by 
them in Malaga) ha»i been moved from 
its own chapel to the '■ide of the Isigli 
altar. After a Litany, the image was 
raised by four men in surplices, ami the 
proc-'S'-ion was formed ami move 1. The 
iwogro.-s was to the Vittoiia I’onvent, 
where there is >iin>thcr imago of the \ 'r- 
gill, called ‘ l)e la Vittoiiay tr/ueJi f.'iij 
iniatjc trLiit to sVi. 

After doseiibing this train, W’hich, 
with tro(*ps, e.xtoiuled about a (piarter 
of a mile, the describer concludes, not 
unnaturally, with — 

“ U gave me no idea of a religious aet 
at all . it looked iiuitc out of place to -cc 
the good old bi-hop W'alking along a. ith 
his liaiids together, and .sa} mg his prayers, 
while nothing else presented a religions 
appearance. Tho helpless way, too, in 
which the imago shakes about as it is car- 
ried, romiiida one rather painfully of ‘•omo 
of the chapters in Isaiah. The grand 
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anmscmnit^r the prort^ssiou seoinod to 
be, that it l)roiii'ht out all the }Oum« ladies 
into the baloonie.s, and all the young men 
to look at thtMii.’ ” 

This is one of the inevitable results 
of imaj^e-wor'^liip ; it makes the hlea 
of ])ei7y riiliciilons. Uational incii 
despise smh an imitation as can be 
made bv the carpenter; the young 
ainl foolish make it a sport ami a toy. 

Idolatry m all shapes is the reign- 
ing worship. Ibit it is in the Holy 
W'eek that the idols receive, iheir 
])loiiitndfi of Iiononr.s. On Wednes- 
day in the w'oek, th'^ images of oiir 
T^erd arc dressed up and exhibited f*»r 
adoration, 'riio eiislom i.s, for every 
pcr.-^oii to visit a*! many eJinrche^ as 
possible in the eonr.se of the d;iy. 
I'iverv church is “ crammed, *’ and 
tin fWiplc who cannot get in kneel 
at the dooiN, It is a perpetual, 
restless biist'e during Die day. We 
need not ,i>k how’ mneli of tlie Immi- 
lity, revenmee, and devofcdiiess of 
iieart, wh'i'h belong to true devotion, 
were In all that .siineo/jiig, linrrying, 
um\ rush’mg truui church to clnircli 
Then came, m llw tlic grand 

nr-*ees>ions--sho\vy allairs. In one 
ul tlios.', <(n,r lior.-emeii led the way : 
then fullow Ml a military band : tli-'u 
men with lorchos; then a long 
d‘»ijble line ot men w itli can<l!i‘S : 
tliei) more men with torclie.s; then 
jirle.-'th eljanntiiig; tlmn an image of 
our Lord bearing his -lini'-liing 

the whole wdiii a troop of .soldiers 
and nni-ic. 

All e.-])e<'i d feature of this aw'fnl 
absurdity w’a.s the appearance of the 

Naz.‘ircne>^.” '1‘liose arc; a brother- 
bnod who.se w'hole zeal is applied 
to “ getting up ’’ proce.’'^iou.s. One 
of thn«e men heaiied llio pageant,, 
and another walked bcime the image. 
They were rob(;d in da''k red velvet, 
with gilt crowns of tliorn.-i, and veiled 
face.s, and ringing I.'irge bell.-^, b}- 
w'hicli they moved and haltc-d Hie 
Tvdiole line. Other Xazarene.s carried 
the image When the bell rang, the 
torehi's were lowered to make, them 
burn dimly, and cloiid.s of iirceii.se 
rose; when it rang again, the tcjrches 
were; raised, and burned brightly. 

'rire lady writer, a temler Pro- 
silily .says : “ J do not think 
that airy one, with tire feelings of the 
day, conid liavo*" looked at the image 
without reverence and love.” Wo 
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quote the scnteaicc, only to mark its 
folly. If the Almiglity, in the moat 
solemn display of His pre.sence ever 
given to man — the descent on Sinai — 
lias forbidden the making of an image, 
not only of Himself but of anything 
in heaven or earth, for worship of 
any kind; if Ho has declared that 
such w^ersliip is ecpiivalent to hut'nuj 
Him; and if He has ordered that im 
toleration of variety of opinion on 
the subject, or sc(‘pticisui what ever, 
should be permitted to tlie dew -the 
Jew'isli idolator being to dmih a.s 
a and a /vA* / —how' can man 
sillier him.'^elf to conceive that this 
guilty, irreverent, and irriitioii il prac- 
tiee is not eipially Ibrlmldeii to the 
Christian, or that its jiertonnaiice 
does not virtiiallv oxclnde man Inmi 
(diri.stianitv', ns much as oiice il w«ni!<l 
Iiave exelmled him from dndai-'Mi V 
If tire d’en Commamlmcnls arc tin- 
ootrersnl hnv of duty to (^oii and 
mail, under wliat jn-i'^e-xt can thi,- 
dircct in.'.nll to the Scemid Coin- 
iiiandnunl )'C .sustained Tir’ I're- 
text of image.s being nierely n>r tin- 
])urpo.<o ot reviving tli*' idea ol l)eil\ 
tni.K allowance in the Decalog'iie 
Aff imag“s fur wo»^li»p of anv kind 
are lorbiddcn. Tlii‘ pretext that Ihc 
Ihilii.st do<;5 not wMVi.^liip the wooilen 
block beloro him, i.s auswenMl ai 
once by tlie siglil of tlie woivldp 
IV'iiat are incihise, gennlloeflons, and 
bowings ilow’ii to an im.ig'\ bid 
niiago-WM)r.bhip V Jf the Deity liiniMdf 
''food n])un tlie altar, wliat mon* ])al- 
’pable. worship conlrl bi‘ oil' -red loliim? 

Yet, at tlii.s moment, in rrotc'.l.int 
Knghind and Wales, llic iiundx'r oj 
roi)i.xh places for image--, voi>liip Ij.-i' 
grown, from at tlie beginning of 
the century, to no Ics.s tii.iu tnt 
the iinnibcr- bid ! Kveu in I’lo- 
tcstidjt Scotland, tin; niunlHM* of 
chapels is already d«, besides dO 
.siatioii.s at wliicli ma.ss is perfonn- 
od — tlie actual number of Popi,"!! 
chapels in (ireat Hritain being 7d.S — 
to say nothing of rojiisli coll(*g(;y, 
which in England are. 10 — of monas- 
teries, wdiicli are 17 — and ol con- 
vents, wdiich are 02 ; and under all 
those seven hmidrcd roofs, men and 
women how down to images I J.s 
not this enough to make a Christian 
clergy exclaim with the projiliet, — 
“ Oh that mine eyes were fountains 
of tears” ? 
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The pretext of the “ new .school ” 
ofProtestMntisin, that since the Incar- 
natioii, iinnfjesofChrist arejustiliable, 
is answered bv St J^aul : “ 'rhoiifrh 
Ave hav(‘, knownU’hrist after the lleyh, 
yet now knowVe him no more;’* 
iiis presence and his Avorship bein^j 
alto;^^elher spinimil. Me also pro- 
nouiH es ima;^e-worship “ tlie Avorship 
of <lenion.s.” Ilut Avho e\er made 
an inia^e of Christ in his lifetime? 
or which of the apostle.-i cA'er made 
an ima^e of him after his deatli? 
A\ h() eviir In'ard of any (-hristiaii 
imaij^t* before the fonrih cciitiiiy, 
Avln-n the Cliiireh was palpably fall- 
inir info eoiTnjttion ? Y'et Prott'^tant 
Itrilain has at this hour Tn.'S cliapeH 
in A\hioli ine«'n-e ia offered tt) 
ima^^e-j. lb‘ot»’>tantisni abhors per* 
M‘cnfi{m ; l)ul has it Ti(»t the AA'eapons 
of Sorijitun*, iva*onin<;, and of 
. omnnui sense, to b(‘at down lhi« 
daiifreroiis and des})erafe abominii- 
Moii? Miall all be .sihuice V— ''linll 
file derirv ofbufh Hiiudand and Scot- 
land h.ok on Aviihoiit a IVa'llmif of 
solemn iespon-il)ility for them>elves, 
and of Chrisiiau terror for their 
fell'iw-men, thus rushiiu; by tens of 
thousands to .spiritual ruin? 

The li'oneral consedueiiee in .Spain 
is de^erilied as impuiity of nianucr.s. 

“ Tl- iriai*'. from all thru 1 can leirn, 
I'-nl lo-r all r'-'iMit ; nay, mu<*h wore, 
had di»ne the injury to ndi- 

\ ‘Su'.iii'h •.'■('iitlciiia'i •'jinl to me. 
the oiImm day. when I 'i)oLo of* tln^m • 

* 'flii^y 711 dvi‘ \o\v-. <)f clca-'lity, yet they 

VViMV mu rliasTi* ; V‘)Wrt of pOVtMty, 

thfv WOP* a\ nicions ; \ow*- of humil!\\, 
ind they wore pvomi ; and thoy have 
deeply injiirod the faith of a relijiious 
peoplo.’ The fn;n>, if is to he oh-er\od, 
'iiWM\ ' commein‘o«i Mith a prodigious 
jirctoiii'e of sanctify and self *loni.il. lint 
the body of the ••cch sia'.tic'- is ]»rftl\ 
mn<*h of the same calihro. liven now the 
clnraet'’r and tone of the priests is f.ir 
‘‘roiu ^tandiiiL' high. ’ 

I’assion-w'Oi'k is, of course, full of 
ccremouial: ]U’iests and people are 
erju.illy bu-sy. On Good Friday — 

‘‘ The passion fi'om St John w'ns snug ; 
tl oil followed the tftluralin} of the cross. 
A veiled (toss was taken ilowii from the 
altar ami given to the bishop, who un- 
veiled It, and, staniling with lii.s back to 
tho altar, ^aid, ‘ Eece lignum crucis;’ 
on which the choir answ’er, ‘ Ex quo i,alu.s 
muiidi pepeudit.* 11c then plaeou the 


cross below the altar, and ofAi/v.v it ; thou 
the canons and priests, two by two, adore 
it, the choir in tlie mean time singing. 

“ t<ahado SmUo, (Holy .Sunday.) We 
Avent^to the cathedral at half pa'-t eight, 
to see the lilesbing of tho lights ' They 
had jiPt .-'truck a new light, with which 
three candles on tlie top of a wreathed 
pole were h';lited. These wa-re .s>av/, 
and from them an immen'-i* candle wms 
lighted, whudi, caudle .tick and all, is 
about twamty feet high, and as thick as 
7ny waisf, .standing by the of thii 

altar, then the l.imp upon the high altar. 
This i-' not to go out till E.i-.ter come, 
again, hut to burn eonlinnall) 

Then followed a proce-siou. 

1 am glad to h ive .-.een all this, hut 1 
wa* he.iitily lin'd wiih ii, 'ind per-n.ided 
that tin' in.i*-s of i\en tlie cliiir* h-going 
pcoph' 7/'» m.f /',}>!, , t I'd ili.j '^er*. lee-. to 
Avlm-h they j/o ; il i-. nieia' -peetacle. 
The whole •'VrU'iii il -liow out nle, and 
dt'cay witliin *' 

Hut the \b'ri.dii is the gr.nud object 
of wor'-hip in Spain. 'I'lny may paint, 
and divss, and c.irrv' about the image 
(if our Lord, bul hi' pas-es toiuimra- 
tivcly iinuotici-'d. His lu>st drapery 
is niilKmoured, his erowm of thoniv 
scarcely produres a \'i\a, v. liih; the 
Avoodeu ‘‘f^iueim of Ib-avi'ii’ is ho- 
nouri'd wiiii a roar. Still, in all thi.s 
exhibbiou, theje is a Milgtrity ol 
coiiv’eption, a .<^insinni*s fr*eHm:. a eon- 
'*t.int ((udeucy to lower Hie idi\‘i of a 
sfunhml beijig. 'biie \'u;riu, instead 
of being shouii as a mije-^lic and 
sacred form, with any of Hie grandeur 
of countenance, nr the my'^tory ol 
A'csture, which iho n.itiiral imagina- 
tion W’oidd (a)mbino with the gr.indeitr 
and mv^tery of lier suppo'-ed supre- 
macy, is n'lire.'-cuted offeii ‘‘ by the 
most eoutemi'tihlo dolls:’’ sometimes 
as a black Moor, and, on hi.gh occa- 
sions, in the llighty and iin«el cu^tiimc 
of an opera-d.tnccr. In otliei* in- 
stances, “ a A'ci’A’ disagreeable image 
exhibits her sulfering tor the ]>ains of 
her .Son, wiHi a daggvM* in her breast, 
and hi'r head on one sidi?, but with a 
lashionable hu r porlifi-hnnfikrn h’nf in 
liorinindl” 'I'he head li.is probably 
been cawed from the likeness of a 
fie,a.saiit, or of one of those handsome 
Avometi who are moriA known than 
respected. 

Hut AA’o shall t^ow turn to the 
domestic life of fc>paiii, the Casa tie 
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rnpUlos, or account of a Spanish 
table. 

We consider it '.iiperior to the i*\»W(7a, 
(iim or hotel,) but the dimiev comes in a 
ipioer scrambUn#? way. First is a plain 
soup, or a dii.li of rice ; then the puchero, 
('uiucthiiig like a stew ;) then commonly 
chops, a fowl, a salad iloating in oil and 
water ; a jnmicHto, (a thing of spice ;) 
perhaps some other oilddooking dish ; and 
then ;i(t.'.^rcs,(the desert,) which is usually 
rice milk, or a sort of plain custard and 
pii’^ervcd ipiiiioe, with grapes, walnuts, 
and roasted ohestniits.” 

To this bill of fare we do not ob- 
serve the hantiao^ or salted cod- 
fish, wliicli, cooked iii a variety of 
iv.'iy.s, is so mucli umhI in Spain: 
nor the use of the tomato., which 
takes a part in the wdiole cuishic of 
the other provinces. The dinner, on 
the w'holo, docs not argue mneli for 
the Spanish taste, and the KngHsh- 
nian, at least, iniiat come ho.ne to 
flinc. 

The society was miscellaneous, as 
indeed w IS to be expected; yet was 
w-dl conducted, though in ways sutli- 
cicntly new to John Dull. 

“ X'^xt to onivolcos ii a litilo lively 
native of Madrid, wlio ih iciy polite, but 
speaks faater than even an Aiidaliisian ; 
<=0 fii'.t, that even Ins own countrymen 
make him repeat. Still he is -very 
friendly, and hai lent us a volume of Iho 
S-uioua ( We thus ihid that 

the Illn,str(at <l Nuls has reached even 
.-tagnaut Spain.) Then ive ha\e Don O. 
:uid Don X., all perfectly well hred ; but 
the two former generally prefer diiuu.g 
in <h'(t. mg f/'jn hh and fade cafis on 

Ir huids. Then wo have a piioNt, who 
\va' a friar at the Merced, but bas been 
expelled, ami lias Mime duties at the 
Ilo^intal. Then wc Iuim; another prie.st ; 
"till the diimer is good and quiet ” 

Some details of the convcr.satiou 
are given, in which the priests have 
to fight a hard battle for their order. 

Popery lias produced tlic efiects in 
Spain wliich it long since produced 
in France, every man of any iiitellec- 
tLi.al vigour being an injidd: not that 
his infulclity is loud and loquacious, 
as everything was and is in France ; 
but it is sober, snecriiig, and smiling, 
as becomes a country in which the 
times are remembered, when a look 
bnmght a man into the jaws of the 
Inquisition. 'The Inquisition is no 


more, but the grown man has been 
so long trained in terror that he still 
trembles at the ghost. The Spaniard 
is still cautious in ^leaking of the 
“ Ohiirch,” but he CJ^ibits his liberty 
in scoffing at the S/*iptures ; wliich, 
how'cver, not one in two thousand 
ever reads. Tliey, of course, take 
the parts which may excite an ig- 
norant objection, and supply an infidel 
sneer. One questions the probability 
of the Flood; another, “a merry hair- 
bruiiicd fellow,” suggests, w'hetlicr, 
as the Chinrae do not believe in it, 
perhaps it was not true. But some 
of their questions were homc-thriists. 
Thus, day^ by day they chatted on 
the celibacy' of the clergy, absurd 
miracles, for what reason Protes- 
tants cannot be saved, \c. The 
celibacy of the clergy was a peculiarly 
sore point, for it is one of the poimlar 
scandals of Koine. “The experi- 
ment of a celibate clergy lias here 
(in Malaga) been attended uilli the 
worst results. There are families 
known to be the ehildrou of monks 
and priests. Under the weight of 
this, the whole religious system seems 
to have broken down.” 

T'horc is then some reference to 
the popular disuse of Coiiressioii, 
which is justly stated to be the 
mainspring of religious life in the 
Popish (llmrch ; ” a matter which wo 
cannot discov'er wdiether the writer 
lauds or lamcnt.s, but wdiicli is known 
to be the great source of dNgust and 
ditturbaiice, of intrigue and curriip- 
lioii, ill e\C‘iy church and family' 
w’here it exists, llow'cver, even in 
this rite, necessary as it is deemed 
by Home, the love of manimon iiitcr- 
'\eiic.s, and the Certificate of Con- 
fession ” may be had for money. For- 
merly Coiife.ssion ivas required before 
any fnan could hold an office under 
government; but the annoyance of 
submitting to Confession was easily 
obviated, the certificate, being sold 
for a peseta (tcnpence.) 

Preaching in Spain is (in the in- 
stance, at least, of popular preaching) 
a description of future torment— a 
matter of which man can know 
nothing, and which substitutes vague 
terrors for the motives of natural 
duty — the fear which casteth out love, 
for the “ love ivliich casteth out 
fear,” — the great impulse which reigns 
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ill the whole revelation of Christianity. 
But excitement is here the imivcrsal 
ohjoct. On the day of tlie Anhmts 
(All-Souls) thq writer went to hear 
a celebrated p&jacher. The Fubject 
was Purgatory, 'and the church was 
crowded, chiefly willi women. The 
f-ornion was — “A long prayer for 
those in tlio flames of purgatory.” 
I'^irst, for all (,\irdiiia!s, Bishops, and 
Priests. To which the congregation an- 
swored, with a siippressiMl, but unani- 
mous voice, lirquhscfint in inuv. ' 
'riieii lie reminded them of fathers, 
brotliers, wives, husbands, and child- 
ren snjf'ninf/ stilly ami partly through 
their mujkit. Ami you might hear 
supiiro'^sed sobs nm through llie 
chin ell, Joined with often reiieated 
prayer, lli'qaicRr.mii in /nicr. But the 
imj'#rO‘'Siou did not last long. “ I 
went out and wab’hed the people 

l(M\ing the church, and s iw them 
V. ipe an ay their tears, and exchange 
salntatioTis, as lighf-Iieaitod and as 
(; li' kly inoveil either u.iy." 

'riie eonversatioii at table was 

M'rled by an ollh,,*;’ of the Cavabin- 
uT-v, who had been in the Carlist 

war, and nlio amused them 'VNiih 

aiK’c<loti‘s. “ 'Plicre was a (birlir.t 
tr»a>p ("illed Iji Stujradn ( 'innpunia^ 
(till! {Sacred Company,) consisting 
wholly of monks, and commanded hy 
a very fat friar. They nere the ino.-t 
nn(li.scii>Uuc'tl corps in the army, \cry 
bad lighters, but fond of (■(•Ucctiiig 
contributions. ’’ To some tpiestions 
about till', luckless British Legion, the 
reply was, “ that they were drunken 
and undisciplined, but desperate light- 
ers, .and on one occasion, where lliey 
were almost exterminated, they died 
lighting, {jnuiiinin nntlnmlo.y' 

S[):iiii is still the counli> (»f Don 
Quixote. “'I’lic .students of Salamanca 
— mostly very poor— form parties, 
and, during the vacation, wander 
about the country, asking alms. They 
liave gcncr.ally one clever fellow 'uitli 
a guitar, wlio improvises verses, and 
they arc very popular, and collect 
much.” But it ji'^'cms that one great 
rea.soii of their popularity is, that 
their verses arc fall of douhle cnUuulm. 
They live about at dilfercut inns and 
lodging-houses till the Term comes 
round, 'riiosc who are iiUeiided fur 
priests do not join those parties. 

Sal.araanea is now scarcely a shadow 
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of its former self. In the foiirtceiitli 
century it had M,000 students; in 
the .sixteenth it declined to 7000; in 
181(j, it had but lOt). The Trench 
destroyed B> out of 25 convents, and 
20 out of 25 colleges. The uiiiver.sity 
is now almo.st a desert, and the we.^t- 
erii portion of the city is a hc.sp of ruins. 

Superstition alway.s tends to pro- 
fanation, and the course, though .start- 
ling, is natural. The pcrpitnul u.-^e of 
sacred things and terms, whicli is the 
uecc.ssaiy habit of superstition, ren- 
ders them familiar, and the familiarity 
naturally \ulgaiises them. 

“ As we eamc in, we heard DdIou s 
(the cliamber-maiil) from the top of 
tl.c .stairs, calling ‘Trini.lad, Trinidad, 
Trinidaita,’ fTrinily.) 'riie little blip- 
.shod girl ill the hon^e i> named 'rrini- 
dad ; numh/'r tnni/ honifoj (a \ery 
l.ndty nauH*,) as Dolores .saw.” The 
Sp:iii'-h .‘.hit's of ^var are similarly 
called by the most sacred names, 
which may veil shock the car, in the 
variou.s n>es made of them by the 
common s.alors. Their great llnve- 
docker at 'rrutalgav was La Santi^'-ima 
Trinid.id, (the most hoh* Tiiiuty :) 
and we may veil conceive tlm ainoiint 
of «-\ccratimi and abuininati in that 
mingled with this nanio In a .‘'hip of a 
thousand men, and tho^e men fondgii- 
er*?. 'Fhe, monks have unfortunately 
left to lVotc>tant Englaud a similar 
be(|U0.st ill tlie names of our colleges, 
and it is certainly to be rogridtcd that 
VC ba\c to )>ronounce such phra.-es 
as ;i Ftlluir of' or a Mnsfir oj 

Tiinitif! It is tine that no firofan.i- 
liou is implied; but still the vords 
shock the car. 

I'heii, loo, the doctrine vhich sii- 
pcr'^iitioii itself e.^tecins most jweeious, 
degenerates into household gabble. 

“ One day I heard a characteristic 
diih'guc. {Some one rang the boll, 
and .Tosc (the footman) pulled the 
string to open the latch fiom up- 
stairs, b.awling out, ‘ (who 

is there?) The ausver was, *Are 
Araria pu/issinifiA (Hail Alary, the 
most pure ;) to which Jose bawled 
again, ‘ .S/Vi pcccato (con- 

ceived without sill.) The appeal was 
from a woman bogging.” On this 
l!.abit a note is given from a Tracta- 
rian, too characteristic to be omitted. 
He is accounting for t^e “ facility and 
variety” of swearing in Popish coun- 
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trio3. l/ntcn to their couvorsntions, 
(I'opi’^h ;) listen to tlie. eonvorsalion ol’ 
nny innltitiide, or ])iivnte i>nrty; what 
slran^^e oalh*? mingle, with it— Ood’s 
heart, ajid (Ii>d's eyes, and (rod’s 
w'onml'-’, and (lod’s hlood- \’on cry 
out, ‘ How profane I’ Donhtle'^s. Ihit, 
do vfMi not >ee that the .s/>» < /o/ ///’o- 
al)ove I’lade-t.int oaths lies 
iu:t in the woriN, but simply in the 
speaker, and i-s the n^^’».s'.sn/-j/ rr.sntt of 
;!»al insip;ii* into thj iiiNi^d^le- woild 
wliieh you have not.’’ 'fiiis is <*er- 
tainly a new tluory of enr»in;^ and 
<^vearin^^ \\ c niiwt leave its aiilhor 
to naoin ih' it with tin* ohler autho- 
rity of- “ d lion ^half not take tie; 
name ol the Lord tli\ (lod in vain.’* 

in the niid-^t of all tlinj-e ftjrins 
then' i-5 >om(* sober unbelief, and a 
jrre.tt di al of eontem]nnous inlidelif}' 
in >jiain An inl-'llii^mt ])er-i.n i-, 
meutioiicil. who Inul Ix'eu sent abroad 
for hi^' education On hi'< retmn he 
felt di-;:!!"! at the lu' iitles-^ crn'inonies 
of Id ' t'hurOi. 'Ob* ‘-ay^, that the 
I'ltnrch oideis confe-^iou, but that )'<* 
cannot and will jnu confess t<i 
]ii'e'!t'=. lie has liecoine actpuiiuted 
with "ome iroixl lai^disls pcuph', and 
stinlu'd tlie'lVstaiueut nml the l*ra\cr- 
book rinding: no rest or peai i in Ids 
ov n (’Inin h, he louj^'s to come to ours, 
lie wisliC'^ li» Come to tlu' Ihi^dish 
chapel. Of course it will not bo al- 
l(»w ed.*’ 

The iiirhti'i ooiucrsatioii^ wa-re of 
(he ]irettiu<'ss of the iiiius. to wimiii 
one f»f the piiosts w'as confessor. 
'M)ue day some one poiiiti'd to tin* 
ho-:pit il chaplain, ami said, ‘ d’he 
]iadi(' is .s// lioh, with the moieay be jrot 
for th«- ph'tun's- scut out of Ids I'ouvent.' 
(I’robably a scotf ) 'I’his led to a eou- 
versation" on the plunder of the 
churches, and tin* breakinft up of tlie 
icfnhhs^ (a sort of rfrrthx in the 
altars.) which ware sold for tin* f^old. 
On beinjf asked it the i^tnhUs in 
Alala^ra had been taken: ‘Not one,’ 
‘iaiil a piiest; ‘and the reason was, 
that they were told that, if any 
touched thean, tin* f^old would turn 
to st('(*l, and th.e steel to bhjod.’”--- 
A tolerable specimen of the beneiit of 
a //£. 

At anotlier lime a priest w\as nar- 
>at!urr a ndracle </f nii iruaf^e. One of 
the Spaniards cime in, and exehumed, 
‘Do you believe all that nonaeuse. 


padre V" The priest replied, “It is 
liot an article of faith, and I do not 
reijuiro. yon to beliim* it; but it stand.s 
on j^ood ti'stiniony.” “ZVhy ilon't sncli 
lhin«rs lia])pen now V”yaid the doubtc'r. 
“And liow do yon k«ow' that llu'y do 
not?’* said the pnest. “ Jh-eaU'se I. 
don’t s<*e llu'm,” was the leji under. 
Smely here is ‘■'ome ehanee (or the 
}>reaehin|^ of Christianity. Hut if 
pn'nched, it must be at the risk of 
per'Centioii. 

“ 'I’o -morrow' iliere is to be a creal 
finuiitu relrbration) in lioiKuir ('f 
a \eiy due imap' ol Clirist bi*.iriu" 
tlie Our Irii iid tie* monk told 

u- that, if we went, we i-)iould Ihmi* 
the w hob* liisforv of the im.iLc, whici: 
it a iuirfuifinns one. He bcuMti tfli- 
lU;,'’ it bim.^elf, but souu* of tlm other 
]H ople <‘ame in, ami he v as obll^i'd lo 
be .-ileut, tbe\ make 'Uclt a imukeiv 
uf tlio.c thliiLts. Liviii;.'’ in a Spaui-'li 
hou^e ai^es me more idi'a of the ex- 
b'u-ive -jin'.ul of iidiilidilN than I leui 
bofoie. Triitl) and fable lia\'‘ bi'en 
-’o mi\e<l in p<'0)>h*'= minds, iliat when 
t!ie\ cease (o bt'licvi' fables, the be- 
lief ot the tuitli ^oe^ too." 

And -o mueli tlie bi'lti'r; for truth 
liall laluikui- ean do no inotul to aiiv 
om*. 'I'lie mixtuH' «.f the line willi 
the faNe only {^ive^ plau'-'liilii \ to 
falseluuad. l>(‘tt(‘r to iliar tin* miml 
of the A^liolo; IJieak up the 
falu ic.iliou, iH'ijiij lo th'uk "//./(, ami 
make an ellbit lo aiapiire fue tiutli 

f'Ufh/i/cf/. 

Si.me of the obscure portions of 
Sciipturc' are imh'bti'd to the fspaui-«li 
]iulpit for an I'asy "olution. 'I'luis, 
tin* name fd* tin* penitent mab'laetor 
on Cahaiv had hitherto esraja'd liu- 
lu in know ledeo. |>ut the Spaiiiaids 
aie not ki pt in d irkiie''.--' on licit >nb- 
nor on any other that can be 
elncidatnl by a legend, 'riii- name, 
as commnnieated by “the arelibi^hop 
lo I’adre Felix,” the preacher, was 
/fniois ; and Ihc' whole alfair was 
this; W'iien the \'irL,dn lied into 
KjrypC fell in with a baml of 
robbers, wbo.'-e, captain was named 
Dcnias. Tlionjib a desoerado, he had 
an eye that told him she was some- 
lliin;j above the common order. Ae~ 
cordin^l}, be not only did not ]dnndor 
lier, but e--corted her on her way. 
He was not cotiverlrd, howmv<'r, but, 
living the life of the liigh-road, lie w^as 
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fcciziid in fhirfp -three years aft<*r\ear(l.s 
— so lardy w ,is jn^lice, or so iinloleiit 
was aullioritv, in old times - and 
of course senV.'iiced to die. At the 
tnieilixion, from the nota- 

bility of liis enmes, in <iid(‘r to put 
the (Jrear \i( tini to {.oe.ittT .^hamc, 
^va^ made the eonipaimm of his snf- 
felirl«,^ In lii-^ extirniify Deinas 
lira\ed to ()iir Lord, end tiie 
vememl)erinj( l>is )ji(dni‘>s to lu“r of 
old, ‘‘a'Ke<l her ,>iii |o lia\i*imny 
»m him,” and tlioieupon In- imuni-eil 
him ji.iradi-''. I ’rom I hi*- l!u* j>adre 

difw thf» fomjii-ion (hai “ iheiv i- one 
adt oe.i(«‘.ahl-‘ l.i ''a\'c t !n‘ n !•>.-( w it k* «l ; 
and thi-' advocate is the X'neoi.” 

'rim-c thii:^>. m"'’ so -taitlin^ to tli ‘ 
cats ot null WHO li,i\e anv le^pfct for 
Scrij'tnie, that w (‘ iiiii^-l le.do* a.i 
apolo/\ for oiir icl. i-cfct' . it is on]\ 
to '•lno\ wliit tiiMtment (f 

tin* l)i\iiu‘ Wold lh«jte!\ » ai' < oiu- 
mit wh''m'\er it has ; n onjcit r.t 
'Crve. JlciC, in tie* aiov# s..,h‘n:ii i,f 
cdl ti aio.n lioM'. if III- 'he iusolcine 
to intt i p«»l.i!e wolds of j’<> own. to 
take file act <il men \ oul of tin. 
l)i\ Ine ii iiid-, and iioi meiei\ lo ;.I\e 
the LO lice to the \nein hiit ini 
the \iriiial nn-rif ol ih*' iidcmplioii. 

In.inotliei iiisfance -•( tin -i leei ml , 
a man dii's in imata! -in ; hni as he 
iiad once Ikmmi a wor-h.pj.er of fl'>* 
Wilkin, '■lie cannot lei him y«* into 
li’ialinin. Ihii then conu - <i dileni- 
m i t )f ( oiu -e. he cannot iii'cr hea- 
ven, nor c.ii. In*, with ///o/A'/ .%/// on 
(liiii, eMl'*r pnr;,Mtoi\, that licinj onlv 
the jilace lor xenial mih. '1 he allair 
WHs puz/iiiiL'. llowevi't, it wasiuan- 
ajreil ai lead in this dcMmous w ay ; 
‘*()iir lain! eonht nnt \ ‘jei 1 hi- nio- 
th(‘r\s ].c»ition ; ” and so ihc man was 
'lent h:n 1% to earth, to earn money 
enon^di to pay lor liis injiiiies, and 
thus work oul his own .sahation. 
Kow, ifthe-e dariii;; ah'iii dilies wi'iv 
tales of the iiui-eiy, or nieie dreunis 
of the chiister, or liiiside stories of 
tin’ poasanirv, we iniLlit pardon them 
as the I’lleets of half-saN a«:re i^iio- 
niTice : hiil these are the -^iilijeet.s cd* 
the ludpit, 111 '*, teaehiii'j: of Ihe people, 
the ileelaratioiis of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, tlie ledtimonies of the “saints” 
of Rome. 

1 ikdioii, a volnmiiioiis writer* and 
who wnid ciinonised so l.itely as IS 10, 
tifter stating that there was a pious 


tradilion “that purgatory was emp- 
tied of ail its teiia.iLs on the day of 
tlui Assumption," exclaims - >h, 

how' many would liave eoiiliniied in 
their ol)stiiia<'y, and been infallibly 
riamned^ if Mary had not intnjmmd 
hm’ intei cession with her Son ! ” 'I'iic 
saint lln*n (piote.s the tes|imon\ of 
other L'opish theologian-. “ that the 
bh-.sM-d A'ii^In Inis obcaim-ti for .-evc- 
ralp'i'oii', who died in imnlal sJn, 
llm of tlieii ,senteiic,c, and 

a ”1 aeimis permi-sioii to ninn to unth 
atjaui. to jait>iim />(nann." 

If the I’aj'i'^t can liciicve sueli 
things, wliat can In* ihc limii to hU 
M'ldiilitx. or to what f'•.^ll’ld pin jio.-c.; 
m.' it ind be tiiiiicd.-' Ihii il we aie 
t‘il<l that the Inglicr ord»is do not 
h**lic\c th-’s*e inon-tioiw Pile-, wliy 
lio lln\ not vinda iic then' loiiiiiioii 
-ciisc and their n ll^ioii b\ ntl'*ily 
dI-( ialining tliein r 'linv an. liic de- 
claraiions of Topeiy imdi r .ill the 
loim.> wkiiii can impre— ilu m e,n th ; 
minds of the people; ll.* \ an the 
pleaching ol the priest, the tem hiiig 
ol t!ie eollte-^ol’, the recrtls of tln'ir 
\o|uuies, the P nets of llieii ihcologv. 
and Ihe piacthe ol their lelignai. 

Wlio even i- disjiate-, m darts 
dis]mt(, the lltpu fai lion i I tl.i' hl-eud 
of St .lanaaiii;- It li.i- b> en ..igm d 
again-t, laaglud at, and exjiosed to 
}iei penial Ol II, h} Tioti stint writ- 
eis; bill it is priioimed -idl; the 
pielate.s and piie-ln tf Uoine give 
lliclr pie-ciice aii'l their ft- timoiiy to 
its pei formanee ; tin pablii anthoil- 
ties assl>t at it. as a gnat n ligioiis 
ceu'iuonial — xet il is a puni-'i. But 
wh.u Bouiish ]iilcst pii'tosts again-t 
il r or whal superior nilml among the 
prel:i''\ of Rome e\er denies the 
lealitx of lhi.s pretended miracle." 

C>f conr!>e it is not in himnm natiiiv 
to see all this w itliout .-omeeompm.c- 
tious X i.siting.- ; and even in Spain 
IheBitdi is .somi. times seci ell \ .-ought. 

“ At (libralfar, I heanl sometliuig 
xvhieh I did not know about the ^tato of 
the Spanush I'linrch. Ver^ rnijiieiitap- 
jiliealions aie iveeivod from priests for 
bibles and prayer-books in Spanish. 
Quite lately, one wrote in distress of 
mind, willing to receive iustruclioii 
from any Faiglish elergyinan, (>r ovoii 
any dissenting ininiirfor. It is uiy 
belief that w e might make more con- 
versions in Spain than they (the 
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rapists) in England I*i 

Spain, there are but two alternatives, 
Mariolatrv and Infidelity.” 

In Seville, which has an especial 
fame for ceremonial, the writer 
arrived fur the Holy Week in 1S51. 
Ills ill! press so ns were '■•ooii changed. 
“I never saw anything like the 
l)ehavionr of the people in the Cathe- 
dral. On Taim Snmlay, the service 
was much as it is at !^la!aga, hut 
utterly without reverence ; ]>eople 
crowding and pushing to get the be.-t 
places they could. . . 'fhe PasMDii 

(Voin St jMatthew* was beautifully 
sung; but through the most solemn 
parts the people t.dkeil contiiinaily, 
apparently quite unaware of the 
meaningot the words. Ecwliad books.” 

On the Wednesday, there av.i? to 
be a grand display. In the l‘opi>h 
churches everything is turned into a 
drama. The ‘ \eil of the altar” was to 
be rent “ with a great noise of thun- 
der,” as it Avas announeed in the 
ncAvspapers. I'he veil is a curtain 
draAvn in tVout of the altar, Avhich 
hides the priest on Monday and Tues- 
day, except at the time of eon^ecra- 
tion, elevation, .ami benedietioii. 
“The cathedral was ciowded ; a 
tiiuial talking going on througii the 
Tassioii, Asiiich increa.-'cd more and 
more. .Vt last came the words, ‘ He 
cried Avitli a huid voice !’ 'fhe curtain 
Avas pulled down, and a Icwv cruekers 
were fired olT near the roof! The 
riibiic J^ays, that at the Avords ' ile 
gave up the Ohost,’ there shall he a 
silence, and all .Nhall kneel. There 
AA^as a general titter instead, and cveiy 
body began to talk aloud, giving their 
opinions of the effect. 'I'he remainder 
of the chapter Avas inaudible, in the 
noise of A’oiccs ami feet, as the pe(*plc 
crow'ded out. At the Jl/iAvrerc on 
Thursday evening, the singing Avas 
good, but not at all solemn — the choir 
sitting A\ithjn the altar rails Avith 
violins and 'other instruments. The 
female side of the church was full of 
ladies, some sitting on the floor, others 
Avalkiiig about in groups, talking.” 

The solemnity of the Avorsliippcrs 
by no means increased w ith the solem - 
nity of the services. On Good Fiiday 
there Avas a battle, like one of the 
liish faction-fights. As to the gravity 
of the public feeling, the day pre- 
sented the “ most fntii'iil appearance 


of all.” There aaciv processions all 
day long, Avith the population out in 
the streets to see them ; boysclamhor- 
iiig cveiy where, and^ being driven 
doA\n by the police w men and btys 
.selling nuts, gingerbread, and Avater. 
Then came tbc battle. “ One ])rocos- 
•Mim, bearing tlic image of our l^ord 
falling under tin; Cross, ami of our 
* Lady of Hope,’ fell in Avitli another, 
healing those of tlie ‘ (‘(ui version of 
the penitent tliief,’ and td’ onr Lady 
of Monseirat ; and they fongliL for llie 
juvceilence. The former gained it, 
luit the fight occasioned a panii- in the 
(beat Square, wheic there Aven*, it is 
supposed, twenty lluiusand piM'.soim.” 
'I'lie JMoiiscrrat men weic unbiekily 
di‘*qualified for Aietory, weiring I'.igli 
caiH, with Ibips f»ver the face, whb-b 
blinded them, and bmg train^i which 
entangled their feet, remliMing them 
quite lielide.'i.s in the eoufu'^iou ; .iiid, 
.MS an Amu'ican said, they Avent 
iltjAvu liKt‘ uiu(‘-i)iiis.” 'W hen order 
Ava'^ restoretl, the iufauta and till the 
royal party “ ii»ok camlh's, amlAAalk- 
ed with them, to eoiiMih* tlieiii ’ Our 
I/ady of MuiistuTal bad a splendid 
new robe (»f blm‘ a civet, and a groat 
display of }>late round lu*r.” 

Tliose, tights ocamr in other ]>ar(;! nf 
Spain. At Athaurin there are usually 
two processions, one for the upper 
part of the towm ami one for the 
loAvor. 'l’l'(;se processions are called 
“ Jesus above, ami Jesus below.” 
MJieii they meet, they gmierallA light, 
ami if any w'oniaii wearing the ribbons 
of one paity Iia})peiiS to fall into the 
hands of tlic other, they are torn from 
her ; the Avhole performance being 
obviously in the style of an eleeliou 
riot, except that in the latter a\m‘ -el- 
(lom hear of the onslaught being made 
on Avmnen. 

Ea.ster Day in this year hapiiencd 
to fall on one of tlie three days for the 
great fair of Seville. “Of course, it 
never entered into anybody’s head to 
dream of putting it off, for Easter 
Day ; on the contrary, it is a very lit 
(lay for it. Tlic annual hull-tights 
Averc luit olf for the fair, and were on 
Easter IVIonday, Ea.stcr Tuesday, and 
the Sunday after. Easter Sunday 
Avaa most uii- Sunday like ; all croAvd 
and bustle, with shops open.” 

Good Friday Avas the only day (ui 
which they were closed. The Virgin 
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cu^'ro.-se^ all the ])iety, In•ayol‘^, ami 
preachiug. The following are extracts 
from a sermon in the cathedral. Tlic 
text was— “t>he nept sore in the 
night, and the tears ran down her 
cheeks.” 2 ) 

Tlio sorrow', ot Mnry were the groat 
Oft ill tho worltl. St .Jerome ^ays, that 
in |)voporlion to tho gn aliiofb of the love 
is the greatness of the sunow. Thi>> lo\e 
to lier Son was the greate-.t th il ever v,m ; 
theiofoie lu'r f-orrow the gioalofl. . . 
And }et liuin lior free lo\o and ehariLy 
ioi tho human raoc'. she ronii-Jiiti </ f<> i;//” /• 
finii nft ' 'i'Jic snffoiing" of Alary \Aeie o 
gr( It that, if tlioy wore divided among 
all tho eivatiiro'. in the world, they wonhl 
iidlito to do-troy the exi-tomc of all. 

. . . iloi ^'dieiiiii,! dilh‘1 od fi.jia 

t'lo . <»!' tho mail}!-, not only in h mg 
jiKoO intoir'O, hilt hccMiifa they -u if. rod 
for the S'dn'tiifii of iJu'-r oh’it t^onfs ' She, 
who was witlioiil .']>ot <-r stain, pn/oly 
ihroiigli oliauly, that ilo‘ ini^ht he tho 
III It ( n\t !' <f fh(, /it'hO'i, i'lff'i . 

i will • 'v, w'illi '^amt 15 •na\ ontiui*. tlw^ 
.ill that .1' fus sntloiod in all the ^alil)lls 
pail' ol' hi' body, a'i tho-o siitli rinu' 
wire icalhei d t-tgetl ■ i in one, in tie 
heart of Mary. 

'riius the A’irgln in Ihipery super- 
bi di's at once the sulleiings and the 
red( niptloii of uiir Loid. 

'fhe iiJirrativeis dhersilied ^ith d*’- 
seriplion.s of tr^^el. A\'e aie ad\i.sed 
not to ^isi^ diliialtiir dining a fog. 
'Tne jneslige of the eidiniins ofllrreiih's 
i-s totally lost dining the prevalenec 
of an ca.st wind. It AMvatlies tlie 
iniglity rock with a hlaiiKet of vapour, 
showing only here and llimT a frown- 
ing piece of granite, while tlie wdiole 
of tlie d.i.sinnt view, the hills ol Spain 
to the nuitli, the hills of Aliica to 
the .south, with the blue Mediler- 
rane.in llow ing lielwecn, are ob.scured, 
and the Hock id’ (libraUar has no 
more, impo.sing aiipearaneo limn tlie 
clilVs of Freshwater Ikiy, eMMl'[)ed 
in a sea-log. On the casual clear- 
ing iij) of the fog, however, the eye 
is indulged with a .stately sight — the 
impregnable citadel bursting lioldly up 
from the .sea, except on the north .side, 
w'here it is joined to Spain by a little 
Hat neck of land, aero.ss which the 
English and Spanish lines stretch, 
with a i.nmll space of neutral ground 
hing between them, 'rile town 
uc'tles on the shore of the harbour. 


iiiiderneatli the Clifl’, flanked on the 
right by tlie green Alameda, (pro- 
menade,) and on the left by an old 
Moori.sh castle. The planting of the 
greater part of the Alameda is recent, 
and owes its vegetable Jiononrs to 
General Don. There had been an 
old idea that the inoi.stiire of vegeta- 
tion might increase the prevalence of 
fog ; but the governor boldly under- 
took the w'ork, and made it one of 
the ornaments of fribriiltar. The 
lower jiart of the bank is dressed 
with all of tropical jdanl ;, in a 
profa-ion of dill’erently-sliaded leaves 
and bright-coloured blossoms; masses 
oi geraninin, wdth the ])rickh* pear, 
the eral)-tree, tlie aloe, and iiiimber- 
le.ss otlior .sliriib*, among which 
almost labyiinthino paths, winding 
their way gradually up the hill, 
make one of the mo.st delightful 
gardeii'i, w'liere, but twenty -five 
}e.iis ago. there was nothing but 
gie\ lock, brokcti groiiud, and de.ssert 
.•^aml. 

Gil /rail ar, in the land of fiction, 
i' not without its fictions, but they 
are of a higher order than stories of 
the A'iigin and the Saint.<. St Ali- 
chael’s Oavc— an o)iening into the 
heait of the mountain, believed to 
descipd to the level of the oi'oan, 
or still deeper, and even to form 
a kind of tunnel to Africa — Is by 
th ‘ AIoois .supposed to la* me.iiU 
to form tiieh liitnre aoce-'S to Europe. 
AVheii tlie day fixed by Allah arrives, 
it.'. Atiiean mouth is to be di.',covercd ; 
then host- are secretly and suddenly 
to i>oiir hit.) the subterr;ineau ]iass.ige, 
and in the name and with the power 
of the Prophet, they are to rise and 
rush upon the lutidel dogs who have 
so long withheld their earthly para- 
dise from them. Then once more 
tliey are to possess the palaces of 
Cordova, the Alhambra, and all the 
glories of Andalusia. In the faith 
ot the.se traditions the ALoors of the 
o]>posite shore are said to keep the 
keys of their fathers’ houses in 
Granada, lianding them down as 
heir-looms to their ]iosterity — title- 
deeds to tlieir estates in t:>j)ain ! In 
the mean time, the cavern is not 
without its ]>resmned tenantry. A 
race of mon!;eys formerly existed 
in the upper ])art:? of the Dock, 
ol which* some specimens remain, 
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simoting tlicin not bi'injr allowed. 
The popiil u*e think that the inonkevs 
have found their wnv to Africa throii:^h 
the cave, no other inonke^-^ Ikmmiij 
found in Sp.iin, and iii)nc of them 
dead beiiiLT hnind in (Tihraitar. 'Ihr 
solution «'i' tlie iny‘^ter\ is, that each 
inonlv*y is carried by his inonrnin<' 
relations in jn’oi'essioii to tin' ori;;inal 
rcmi'terv in Afriea, thii procession 
takin^j; its way throngli St Michael’s 
(’a\(' I 

'riie ride from flibraltar to Honda 
is the ela^sie ‘ground of the (’ontra- 
handi-'ta, tin* latest (»f whom is the 
celel»rat(‘«l Josi* >[aria de Ifinijosa. 
'Hie be^diinini^ of this i^allant Iree- 
1)0 (jNi's e in-ei was lii^ slio.nin.LT an 
ollieer wljo .ittempleil to arrest liini. 
Tile moimv found in the oilieer's 
sailille sMpplit d him with linance, 
and he <',olle(‘(«‘d a troop. 'Phe >toii<‘s 
tohl ot hi'' iont(‘sts, t oiitrivam es, and 
escape-, an* t e tr< —ip of flie connrry, 
Liki' all llie Hobin IIismIs. bo took 
care to be le^arded m tin* Irietnl of 
the pom! lli oin* daN met an ae- 
cinalnlaneo in j.p‘eat ihjeefion, wliom 
he had kiio'vn a- <i muh'teer and a 
niorrv fellow m die spii’b (,f 

his jiiw’i— ion, onlen d idni to ‘‘ -t*;nd 
and deliver*’ 'Phe p(t(ir b'ilow .-.aid 
that he li ul not hill" to <iive but hi- 
lift', and be was welcome to thac. 
On further imiiiiiiOf*, lie explai'o-fl 
that lie bad lo.-t his imile and his 
livelilioovl to^edier W'liN not 

buy another*' ’’ 'Plm an-wer was 
“ I havi! no money.” ,J<».-e 
him money, and '.ent him to a farm 
Avhere tlierc wu< a mule bn sale, 
orderiii" him e-pecially to hriii;; baek 
the receipt, 'i’he man went, nja<le. 
the ymrelM'e. and <*amo bark will: 
the receipt and tlianks. .sent 

him on his wa} home, rode to tin; 
farm - house, and acqniuntml the 
farmer that “Jo.s<' Maria de Ilinajosa 
wanterl a eertain iinnih< r of ilollars.” 
The [inswer was, the farmer “ liatl 
no mom*’..” Jose took out the 
receipt ; the farmer produced tiie 
dollars instantly, and f(ave him some 
additional allowance for tlie trouble 
of collection ! 

At (rranaila, the ceremonial i.s 
equally ebiboiate and eipially di'ie- 
"nrded. On Easier eve the writer 
vi'ited tin* eatiredral. The whole (»f 
the immoii=!e buildiii" was filled. “ A 


few iniuutos after nine o’clock a priest 
began to read ; and tlien lolloweil the 
rending, or ratlier sudd(*n draw’ing 
a^'ide, of I lie eairtain./ Imm«*diately 
tliere arose a<leafening uproar tliron‘;li 
the eiinreli. It .set/ned as llnm"h 
half die ehildren of (.iiMiiatla had ln’en 
hronght tliere, and nnmbeis of tliein 
armed with little hrll.s or rattles, 

V, bieh were at once si-l ^«'inp, wildly. 
Sunilis wen* let olf in eNciy diri'etioii 
a'liong ])eopIe’s h*gs, guns vv(*re fired 
«»tf at file doors, bell,' wori* cl.ilterod, 
dtiors were ^ 'a mined, .shonis were 
raiseil ; and, in tlie midst of this din 
and tumult, the docn- were tlirown 
open, am! iln* people, lining li.id 
their ///, jionrcd out in 

ciow ds,” 

'Phis seamlal is the natural conse- 
quence of inriiing veliglmi into a show 
-the pageant s'ljx-r edes the l)i'*t } . 
'Vli'*re men enme lo -ee a p iiilmnimo 
thev will hmk to nothing imt tin* 
Tiieks; so die Sji.niia’i d W or-liips lib’ 
(!od with stpiibs, ainl tin* piiest l.* 
onlv the eiie-sliiller Ibit the Sp Ml- 
iard li'is al-o (lie good toituiie o* 
sM'ming him 'Cl! against the eliaiin’' 
of e\il in tin* woritl to eoiiii*, iiy dm 
singular fa -‘lity ol ln(liilg''nce-. <bi 
"inallv dii.' piiieliee was iiiereU .i 
remis.>'ion ol tlm Amy/oe/ penanee.s 
for transgres-Jion. Almut the iliiid 
or fourlh eeiiliijy, wlieii the corrup- 
tion-: (,r ( 'liimtiaiiit\ wi'ic already 
visible, the rei oijcilement ot tiic 
ofVeiuier to tin* (.'hiiieli w’as only 
through some public piinislmient sub- 
mitted to as atonenieiit loi bis sin ; 
and, in .some ease-:, tlm bisimp.s “ in- 
dnlgeil” tlie jieiiitents by abridging, 
or lightening the )»enallv. 'Phe liabi- 
lity of this eii-tom lo abii-i* exeiled 
tlie indignation of tlie belter oiiler, 
and (’\)nian and "Pertidlian arc* loud, 
ill dieir censures of it ; but tlie custom 
was too jnod!!cti\ e ol power, ami nlti- 
mat(*l\ />! gain, to be aliandoned. On 
the establi'hment of the doctrine of 
fiurgatoiy, Indulgences were sold, 
f^hortening the pangs of ])nrgatory b.v 
inonliis, \efir.s, and tlionsaiids of 
years t 'I'he.y broiighf .i 1h»w el 
wealth to the Roman treasury. Tlii.s 
tratPic in Indulgences w'as .^o o])eii and 
so craving, that it greatly ternled lo 
the rise f>f tlie Reformation. 'I’lie 
sight of Tetzel the monk selling^ In- 
dulgences,” ill the street.s of Witteni- 
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l)orfj, first oxcitod tlio irmnly Tuind of 
Lutli(.*r to inquire of tlie Bible if those 
thiii^rs wcr(‘, Seripl iiral. 

l>iit liMviiij; Aillf-n olT 

as rcM-iiiie, arc now a stimu- 

lant to duty, sitcli as it is, in I’oj.ei w 
'I'liey are ^i\(Mi Ibi aels and ob-erv- 
ances of all Kinds. On lln- v\ ills of 
the eallu-dial of Sevilhi aie oiUr-^ of 
the iullow in:Jj nat nre : • d.i\ s’ In- 

dul;,u‘nee lor ruitiri;^' an A\c Mari.i 
belt/iv tlie f^loiidiis iina^'e ol (iiir Lady 
lie los Aie^iistia-; ; mi dass for al- 
Teiidauce in the inoniin;/ at the eeio- 
nionial which aniniall\ lakes jdaee 
befoii- the simic : S'Oj.iv^ for 

alli iulaiiee oit llie e\iiei''«*s of tlie 
.ill M Moon ; .Ml iKi \ j,.r (‘.u‘h ‘ S.iL e : ’ 
Si» iKi\s tor eaeii ‘Ave M.iiia;' mi 
da\s lor raih \ei-'eo( th<' I. it any; HO 
d.i x-' lor e.teh N i-it ; So d.i' s tor In - 
vokiii:^ !irr ‘‘•wrot n.inie ; ’ d » \ s 

for mjj.loiiiii^ tin' 'irofi.tLtaf ion o| ih'* 
I'aith ” — e.n ii nolien einlbio w it li a 
wani'ii;,^ fliai no Iiiditl;'ener-- w ei e of 
an} U'i‘ tti H|i,rni, iinK'-s the sniio,.s 
wen* III po'-'«e''-'ic)il ot the “ 1‘ula de 
)‘l t h 

'I’lii'. Ball was one of the |ui\ih;;es 
oii:.'indi\ c,M.intnd lo ('iiisadei^, hut 
it Ini' •'iiii’e been iJiianied to .ill piii- 
eh.i'ct' wlni di'liki' l.t^liniX. Jn the 
a't'ian.ii'k ior ISbl it i.' 'tateil, in ^ tib- 
shnne, tlnil the I’ope Iho Nono Inis 
oi\en ilie ]>i I n ilejjje to all S|!.ini tnU, 
ol eatiii‘4 wiiole'oiiie lie'h meat" in 
the (Ki\ s of lyiil .md iisii.il abuinence, 
with eert.i'ii eKci ]>liotis ihi' |iti\ile}^0 
e\tendin'_Mo ,ill Spani.irds but l.e'rmj^ 
oni\ loi oin* ye.ir. 'I'lie juiee i^ not 
hi:;h -two le.ils, or :‘>bl. ; but, fioin 
the innnbi'is sold, it eoii'-litates a 
lar;,U' 'inn. Lord, ir. his 
recoids the ealeiilalioii, “Unit a man 
ini^hl in tmt hum jiaiii, by\i.siiinj; 
privileged altars in the Holy eek, 
2!hb.J0 years’ diiniiiiilion (»f piir- 
<;aioiy.” \ et the Indnljui'iiie is 
thri'wn into eeli|)<e In tin- .Mexican 
piiesthood. “■ For a sin; 4 le mans at 
the San I’l.inciM'i), in Mexico, the pope 
and [uehites ;^ianltd o’J.MO yeais, ten 
da}s and six hours’ lnditl}ienee. ru- 
der these iireiimsltinees, who but a 
fool wiuild Inive tiny fe.ir of judj^ineiit 
to e.oincV But wdiat iniist a systoin of 
this kind of studied delusion afipear 
before Ilia om's, w ho mii'-t* be wor- 
shipped in Spirit and in 'liuth! 

The Saint Bhiloinena is one of the 


fjreat deities of Spain. Tn her lii'tory 
it is tliii'i related: — “She wms the 
dau;(hler of a kinj,^ vf Greece, heiress 
to ills throne, and of remarkable 
beauty, 'fhe J’anperor Diocleii.ui lell 
in love with her, and jiropoiseJ mar- 
riage. But she preferred Jiuother 
biid'‘;^niom ■ - mimely, Chiiit ; — on 
which the Kinperoi, not bein^ accus- 
tomed to lefii'.il.-., oiileri'd her to be 
thrown into a dungeon liilcd with 
tcuuK and .•'tiakes ; thi' sin* boo*, lie 
ihi'ii Ol deled In r to be f-coiir^ed ; but 
('he w a?, comforted by ail an;;el. He 
then ordered her to be shot A\ith 
allows; then to he plunfred into lln* 
'fibi r ; and then, discos ei inj^ the dif- 
lic'iU} of killin;^^ a ^aint, otdered her 
he.id to be cut olf — which wa^ ellec- 
tnal. lUit two angels wi're .-eon to 
call} Inr soul to heaven in a cloud 
'The moiindwork of this history is 
ti- ^•||«;w^ - lnJH()2 an iii'Ciii>tioii, 
with the In^t and hn.t letlcis dc- 
siioved, w U" found in the i.Uacoinb*? 
at Bonn*, bi'^imiin;; with “ Linnen.i,” 
and i*iulinjr 'Mill Fi—tlie w(»rds be- 
twii*ii beim^ I’.ix tecum. ’ Imme- 
diately Jc'iiit dexteiity was at work , 
and it ]>retemied to di'covei tii.it .* he 
Ava'i Filia lumeiii',” (daii;;iirer of 
lifjht ■) Lfo X. proiioimccd licr a 
saint, and Giei^oiv X\T. suhaniily 
ble‘'seil her o/eo/i at Uoine. She is 
now “ S iula I’iiilinnena," and one ol 
the most jMipul.ir ohjeets ol wor-'hip 
ill the south of Spain. But weinust 
conclude. 

We IniAT in F.n<:land a hand of 
apostate'', who, AAiih all ihif'C thiii;;s 
befe'i* their e}es, liave j^oiie over 
to i’opeiy. it is altogether false 
and A'ain for these men to ]>retend 
tli.it they are, onl} choosing: between 
tlie sjiiiit of one chureli and tiiiotlier: 
hetwee'.i the loore and the less apos- 
tolic church ; betw’ceii ancient Initli 
and inodern innovation. They are 
elioosinj; In tweeii the Iholestantisin 
A\hich abhors idols, and cleaves to 
Scripture, and the IVpery which A\or- 
ships idols, ami makes the Scripture 
a .‘sealed book. Look to Spain— 
they (lis'ient from a siii;j;le doctrine, 
practice, or principle of Spanish AAOr- 
.ship V Look to Boine- dare they re- 
nunistrate ajtaiiist a siiifjle iibiisc of 
that monstrous s}sk*mV Look to the 
elVeet which the i elision of Home has 
produced on the morals of Kurope. 
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Look to the pmushmciit of the Euro- 
pean nations for abamlonin" the dic- 
tates of .Scripture, and worshipping 
according to tlie dictates of man. Sec 
the Jnvasioiis, the Couvulsions, the 
Gons|)iraeies, nhich have, wrought 
tlicir punishnieiit hi fore Heaven. Sec 
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the whole popish Continent in slaveiy 
at tliis moment ; and let them nsk 
Ihcinsclvcs, //’//;/ has England been 
saved in the midst of tempest raging 
for three hundred years? and there 
see the contrast of Erotestantism with 
Popery. 


Pan’s oit thv Eve of the Empire. 


OARis <)\ 'I in: rvr. of tiik kmf.uf. 


Tin: aspect of Franre, in the month 
of November IS'r, is by no means 
tliatofa country whieli foi ls its liber- 
lies depaileil, and llie irnii heel of 
despotism daily pres.-ing mi*rc .sternly 
and irresistibly upon its neck. A 
large amount of iniiiglod symjnilby, 
pity, and .so )rn has been expend.ed 
ill England, during the past year, 
upon the oppressed and degiaded 
condition of tlu‘ Fieiicli nation, and 
unon its iguomiaions sMbini'*''ion to 
vine m.iu’s tyrannical nill. Day after 
d.iy, a large section of the i’.^ti^h 
))icas has uplifted its voice to execrate 
the despot, and <leploie the degrada- 
tion of liie gallant a>id Idghly-ti^ili'-od 
j)eople wljith, after rep^-atedl}' rejeel- 
iug, during the last .sixty year^!, 
liberty and con.slitutional government 
in almo-t every form, has at la.st .sub- 
mitted to the ab.soIiit • snay of a 
usurping advenliiier, Sucli ha.s been 
tlie hurt lien of the song constantly 
repeated, for twelve mo;itlis jiast, by 
the Lilieral pre.^s of tlii’. country, with 
vaiiations scarcely sullie.ieiit to avoid 
liainful monotony. 'WhiDt EnglMi 
journali<ts thii< exhale their 'iidigna- 
tioii against tlie present rider of 
I'raiice, admitting into their columns 
Icttci-.s from Socialist refugee.s couched 
in abusive ami un.seeinly term.^, doing, 
in .shoit, as it a]»p^*ar.s to us, cveiy- 
tliiiig ill their jiower to exasperate 
Louis Napoleon and Ids fiiemD, and 
to increase the probability of a war 
which, alrhongli ue fear it not, we 
certainly are tar from desiring — it i.s 
not nniriioie.sting to inyestigate the 
mood of llio.se w ho are mo.st deeply 
concerned in the finc«lion of how 
France should be governed— namely, 
<*f th<‘ Fiench themselves. And here 
let it be observed, tint the fn.Tce 
attack.-, which English journal.s have 
Colli i n Ur! iv directed agaimst Louis 


Napoleon, ever i-hice the ruuj) d'elfif 
of December last, .arc utterly inetfee- 
1ii.il for tlie attainment of llie only 
end for wliieli liny can reasonably be 
.•^iippo.^ed to be made— namely, to 
rouse the French to a sense of tin ir 
degraded condition ; to .shame tlieiii 
into the a.^Ji-ertion of their rights .i.s 
free citi/.en.- ; and to si»ur th.em on to 
rise against their present ruler, and 
revert to a democracy or to coubtiin- 
tional monareby. \Ve wdll not ]»:iy 
so ])oor a compliineiit to the ability 
and ehiqueiice of our newsp.iiirr co- 
lempoiviries as to suppo.se that, if 
their ]ioteut leading articles and pun- 
gent communie.itions from corrc'^pjoi- 
dents found daily a.^ many laMdei-. 
in France as tl'ev" obl.iln in EngliinJ, 
the edect would not sja^cdily be fatal 
to the rc\i\ed ilyna.-ty of Nap.ileon 
AV<‘ will not doubt tliat a month’.s 
eiirrcncy in France of their cogent 
argument.s and cutting in\eeti\e.s 
wmuld .snliiee ntteiiy to de.-^troy llie 
trainiuillity that now' reigns in lliat 
country, to excite di.--aireeliou in the 
army, to ral.-^.* barricade.^, to reawaken 
the Jiopes of parties, and to sju'cad 
once more to ..he hree/.e, re -cued 
from tlic du.Hy or ignoble reecs.-^cs 
wdierc they have lately lain Idildeu, 
the lilies of liourbon, the tricolor of 
Orlcaii.s, tlie blood-colourcd emblem 
of the Sociali.st.s ; to introduce, iii 
.short, anareliy and .strife into a land 
W’liicli at thi.s moment unquestionably 
enjoys— at whatever price purchased 
— the unspeakable bles.->ings of order 
and peace. Under these circum- 
stances, we cannot but con.sidcr it 
fortunate for France that not one 
Frcncliman in a tbon.‘iand over reads 
or see.s the Engli.sb papers, who.se 
contents French jounial.s dare not 
co])y. Wliilst .some of those yiapcrs 
arc positively excluded from France,^ 
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others are but griulgingly admitted 
there, and these latter are very apt to 
be lust ill transit through the po^t. 
JMorcover, fe\V Frenchnicii understand 
English, and the attacks upon their 
present goveniAient scarcely become 
known to any but that government it- 
self, uliich is juvtty sure to bo irritated, 
but most unlikely to bo amended or 
reformed, by violent and contenii)tiioiis 
language on tlie ]).irt of a foreign 
])ro>>. It wcre,perlia])s, a wiser course 
to disconliuuo for a time tlie eontem- 
platitm of Louis Napoleon’s ; to 
look forward instead of back ; an I to 
Judge him by uhat he shall do, and 
not by ivhat he has done. Whilst 
English journalists empty tlie vials of 
their wrath upon the iiisei utable dic- 
tator of h’rnnce, wliat do the French 
s:ay and think of their own eoudiliem 
and ina'Speel.-. V In juiblic ])hu‘es om* 
hears little or no polities talked; but 
if you conver-se in jirivate with an in- 
t«‘lligeul and candid Fienchman, nn- 
]ii«i»'ed by |vn-ti''.!n inlliiences, he 
speaks to yt'U unudhing in this strain : 
— “ We have got what vve dctterved,” 
he say^ ; ‘‘//eus i'uvous him (jufjn ' . 
The amount of fieedom we now' pos- 
F(“'S is all we have jiroved ourselves 
fii foi and (Ic.-erving of ; the mu//ling 
of tlie pre>s, licentious and disreput- 
able as it had become, should bo 
viewed as a bl(\vsing luthcr than as an 
iidl'idion ; under the present jitiuue 
we teel at leas-t a temj/orary seeuiity, 
which for years ]U'eviously vve had 
not know n. 'I'lie gov ernnieiit is strong, 
ord('r is le -established, faction is 
Cl lulled, coinmerce revives, maleiial 
piosiH'i il v ret urns. Wo arc sick of 
]H)litie:d iheori.'sls aiul elrarlataiis, of 
libmators v. ho.'-i* ]^at^ioli^^a is concen- 
trated in tlieir l)roeches pockets, of 
princes niu’qiial to emorgeneies and 
found wanting at the tirst trial. We 
d.o not laud the pr«*seut man as a hero 
or a jiatriot ; wc see as plainly as 
you can the dark sjiots in his conduct 
and character, but still he has done 
France good service by crushing 
and disarming faction, (’onceriiing 
his future conduct it were vain 
to jiropliesy ; but after all we have 
gone througli, we are well pleased 
to feel present seeurity without peer- 
ing too far or too inquisitively into 
tlie future.” 

Thus speak Fieuchmon of the more 


rational and reflecting ela>s. Doubt- 
less they feel liiiiniliatcd at the loss of 
libert}’, but they view- that humiliation 
as the unavoidable atonement for the 
national folly and mutability, 'j’he 
lc.ss rclleetiug portion of the nation, 
the large body of the jicople, seem to 
have east away all thoughts of politics. 
They hav’c been surfeited with 
them of late years, that, now' that a 
respite, has come, the reaction is jiro- 
))ortionably .strong, and the levity and 
inf^uiicinntc the natioufil character 
aie again in full force in the a'^cendant. 
iieyond a few bullet marks on the 
houses of the Eoulcv'ards, tiKoe 
little in I'aris to tell of recent com iil- 
iaioiis. Here is a bright morning — 
sueh a (me as in London is raiely 
vouchsafed in this month. It is more 
like May than Nov ember. Imst eveii- 
iiig, until near midnight, people v. eie 
sitting out nf doors, as tliough in 
summer. You turn out early and 
ramble along the Ihuilevards, seeking 
an appetite for } our omelette. There 
is a iibrnard ]>osted at the street corner, 
tlie pa^tc .still wet. You stoj) and 
read. Louis Napoleon rce('gn^se^ in 
print tlie national desire to restore 
the empire, and graciously intimates 
his compliance. Sinmltane.' usly vHtii 
youiselr, other passengers peruse the 
document. Absolute iiidil'crenee is 
on every eountenance. (In' impo/fe' 
The ehaiiij(‘ from a nominal republic 
to a positive i)cs]>oiism is not wortli a 
thought. Kveii liad the move been 
nnaniieipated, it would scarcely have 
excited a smile (ir a frown, a passing 
omolum of contentment or disgust, 
'fhe French political palate has been 
treated to such highly-sjiieed dishes, 
that nothing less than gnn]>owder 
seasoning seems now hoi ami shar]) 
enough to alVect it. So the artisan 
tramps oiiwai (Is to his work, tlic eleik 
to his otlice, the speculator to the 
Opera Fas'^age, and the idler pursues 
his stroll, wliil>t all have scarcely lost 
sight of the placard before ceasing to 
reflect on its contents. The whole 
day through, one is struck by the 
unmistakable evidence, of l’ari.''iaii 
carelessni'ss about politics, of the little 
concern France now gives itself about 
the lib(‘rry that was once its boast. 
The physiognomy of the capital is one 
of profound inditVoi\?nco to the politi- 
cal eoudilioii of the country. A gleam 
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of sun takes a stream of veliieles to 
the Champs ElNSi'e-' aiul Ihhsthi Ihui- 
lojjue ; the EoiiN'vanls and tlie 'J'ni- 
leries are iliroii;4ei'i ^\ith clieerlul 
faces ami lif,dil hearted hilers as ev'U* 
they ueiv in (lie palmie.st days »)! the 
Itoi nln'iif), iaf..!i ami eatiii'^-luuises 
jire cramniefl ; e.u e\ery sid(‘ is lieard 
the iMllle of li\ely ^tossip ; at )i!f(ht 
the iiiDueroiij theatres are Idled to the 
root. A tow weeks spent in Paris 
imi‘‘t c(ni\inee an\ nn]n’ejndieed ob- 
server that EiiLfli^h M'oipatidsers are 
infiidiely more slioeked than tiie 
Kivneli themselves, at the de'-triu tion 
in Planet' ol'tlai hi'-f -'ll red til jmlitieid 
froidoni ami constiliitional pj\eni' 
ment. 

A\*o iiavc been jdeased witli the just 
aptireu.uioii ot Preneh feelinjts and 
atiaiiN ''cnllered In're and t here through 
a little \uliim<' uhieli hilidy vt'aehed 
our liaml"/ Its anon\imnH author 
de-'Ca'ibe- hinis'-lfas a mauled Am»‘ri- 
ean, who pa-'-ii'd la>i \Nliuer ^\ith his 
famllv In the Pieneh capital, .oid \\!i<) 
waj '-till re-'ideut there as latelN as 
June of the pro>eait n *ar —the date of 
his pu'faei'. An luielll-j'cnt .Vimnlean 
hi" !i',ed in hhunce ami ruhbed 
olV 'rraiisal’-iiiile prrimliees by Euro 
])e iu inl<MCoui •'*, .-ei ms ta us a^ fair 
and lit fill;,' a jiidLfi' of Preuch ehara« tei 
nml alVaii’s as f^he Piem-li lliem'-i'K es 
could elaim or expect. No '-eulimenl. 
of national rivalry or ancient ani- 
mo'iry can be suppiKed to liit«'ifejo 
uirh hi-, ilispas.'-ionate ami iiiiparrial 
jndijinoiit ; his brief tradition-, from 
J^alayetteN day and \V i •liiiiintoii’.'^, 
are tho.-e of amity to Prane<‘, of alli- 
ance with I'rem limeii. In b'Sb'S a 
fresl! link of syinpathv seemed to be 
for;(e<l between Ameiiea and Prance. 
The ;'reat repuhlie, of the Now World 
saw one of the ;^reatest of European 
iiaf ions reject eoiistltiitional mou.u’c.hy 
in favour of ih'inooravy. 'I’tie ron- 
;rrai Illations odeiod, so ea^'crly and 
liM-tily. by the Ameriean mini-ter at 
I’aris to the Provisional (bn eminent, 
were harbingers of liie apjiianse, ami 
;;re('tino tliat qniekly crossed the 
Atlantii' Irom the American Union to 
her sister republic. Em the Yankees 
Avi've too prompt with the.ir jilamlits. 
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The extension of liberty was soon 
replaci'd by its extinction ; the iii- 
aui'uiMtion of self-^^ovorumeut by the 
establishmeail of desjihtisin. Seen 
from 11 distance, a Preiich lepublic 
ajipoared possibh* ; bftt a closiu viov 
dlspclleil the illusion. 'I’he ri'inarks 
upon this head of onr iriend m sjiec- 
tacles are })euinent enoii;'h. 

“ r»i auolluT rc-pect h.uo my opinioin 
nil leri'oiie :i cIkmii'c -nice iii\ 'inn.d in 
rraiM'v. A rt'|»i!l»h(*.m mysflr. 1 -uii- 
prilJiiseil A\illi all that h.nv llu* uaiiu*. 
Piain-e, as a upu!dii,\\as 4'iuiiiiry lo 

1 ) 1 ' h)\i‘<l asw( 11 .IS atliiiiri.'4l. Ihit tiirllar 
a»*«iu i:iit'iiii-c has iniiuin'id iu“, that 
lu itlit'i' l»\ j^i-iihi-, hahit", iiur i-diif imom, 
ar<' rivuchiiu'u i i-piiMifaii - Pillf'-n f'l" 
liiru'^j of .iliftiihitism an* no picpaiatne 
tor reimhliraiii-ui ; iini, wcie iln v to- 
iiiorrow to h»' LM)Vi’iuid hy tlio coii'titii 
tiou of tho PmU'd Suite-, thw would no 
lUoiL' 1)0 ii'puhlicaus ill 111 wa)iiid din k- ht 
(liiokeiis lhoui;h hat' lit d umlev a In'ii. 

Amoiioau-j ,i'i-tly e>>ii-sui. r loii'^ion 
and o'lucatioii a- the well - w hem*'* they 
draw tin'll* it*piil»ln*a:iisn). lint it !> leli 
;,n)ii and edui'itio'i oiiiied lionn' to i .K h 
indi\idu'il. Xol a |)oiiif>o'i ■> (cuiiioiiia!. 
to <l i//h‘ tin* I'jesftl I’m* i.ia dd I'.h*. w iiih* 

It Ivaii*'. th> II hvii’t-. a as the in rh'- 

altars it lears nor ail- and -in'iiin- I'o* 
tlie lavoiired t» w ; hut a vital ' 

wainiin;; •'onl- into action, ami <i -y-ii'in 
that can i«‘s tin* element' of know led;*, i 
ti» **viTy liM‘'nh*.* pAilefiom ilie I'aiti'l 
Stales tho **1011,}', hlot o i? onr I’onmn'ii 
^t•llOoK-^, ,ind till* next y,eiievaUon, ee.i-in./ 
to he reptihhean.s, woidil hecoine amn- 
elii-t'. tJive I'lein-iimeii ih-i r-.inn eiluea- 
tioii, not onl> of .si*ho'd>. loll of the bal- 
lot Itox, and the popnl.ir lonii- ot ;:o\eiii- 
iiient, fiom vill i;^i; -elet t-iin-u up to le^i-- 
l-itiv)' a—eiiihln'-, ainl you pmpaie them 
for i(‘pal)ln*.uii'iir, hut, nntii .i pi’ople 
have learnetl Id govern tlieni'-elvn they 
must he i^overned. 

“ I fiavu no iif-C'l to recal the past, to 
prove that fiec principles li.ive never been 
iiiiidy rooted in I'danci*. 'J liere liavc 
In'cii coiitiiiiial .striiiji'h*' ai;ainst oppn‘S- 
Mon, and lepeated (*oute't' lor power. 
Wtiiehcver rained the pii/e, priiicc c/i* 
peopl*', ruled with the aiilliorily of a tie-'- 
pot or tlie eniclry t)f a. tv i. inf. 'JVrror- 
ism has cvi-r hneii tin* fivonrite wi*:ipo>), 
hecau.se exi 'tence was only iii-'iirntl liy 
snca-i'r-s. Tho-e. who f^ave no tinarfer, 
couhl cxiiect none ; a ml llui.s, thoni’h 
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there' Ikis hccu blootl ciioii^'h spilt in 
J^’raiuH* tt> ri‘:^*‘uerate a worM, it has en- 
rn‘lio<l no soil hut that of <li‘''i)otisiii. 

Till* revolution of 17 *!'), in it-' ^^eneral 
4 le‘«tructiou, s\vx'[»t away a multitmlo of 
ahu-e^^. lint tin- ualion exclianui'*! «.iily 
4 ).i(‘ tlo-'poti'.ui fo^ a ;^roater, an*! ;;ilailly 
weleouu'il imperial rule to mi cm tin in 
fiom Iheir ow'ii. In I'; IS, they ao.iui 
ei-.j}e.l repiihli(’aiii-m ; wen* w-'ll-ui^h 
Lii^^'iil’v il in anareli\ , .lUil imw ha vt; sought 
s.ifct> and M'f'urity n» e »! * ♦ator 

When lii-lioy lia- glv.'ii > many 
proof', of tin* iiieapaeiLy of a nation to 
he irie, if ilie pa it ol" wi.iloiu, if iln* 
VvouM leme ly the e\ii, to inve-'li^Mt''' the 
ca'l'i (hie ot llic^e I h<■lle\e l<i ho the 
t'ailnilie nligion; whicli hi gan l*y mak- 
iMg the pi-.iple hi.'(ji-i, and en-ii'<l in 
loa\ !n:C I !n I'l mlhloN. In n'p.ning iin 
pin il laith a. el oheilionee, it de'-f io_\ 
K.diviiliial )inl:;iue)it and aition. lint l!ie 
e an '■ who hat p’a -i nl puwt ni- teimhli 
<• ini'in ’ - I'M, 'll’ iiM’e : tlie at in il ign<»rani’e 
ot ilie mi-''!', who, im.ihle to leid or 
vt a''iin iui them 'oi\ e-, arc <lrein.,tely tlf 
l"ol- o( iii(‘ d'Moa '^ogne and di 'pot 

**>'ari'tn' will he tu'iiid io '•e, I tin me 
10 ill, o|"iiiioi The pupil I itnm ol 1 1 ,110 e 

1, 11,11 111 lier ]iniii uy ''ohool-' 

-he 1 m J >‘J .‘/mU pupil', or the i,ilio of 
f .0 vte, hi !i of her ftopn! if loo, sUfipol ted 
at III i.iiiiMi! I’siKii'e o, I Jltio,onh ilol- 
1 ir". Ill .in M . 1 i'^o to eai li pupil of ai'oni 
7 "i M'lii-', 'Ilie Stai" of New ^ ork, in 
td.'l, expeii led on 7 di!,.J'il I'upih in lor 
fomn.'o/i "''•lohd’', 1 .l.‘lJ,h''(i doll ii', or an 
a\ei,ige ol' iu*ail) 1 doll ii'. a-lie.iil for one- 
foiiiih.ii hei |to|oihtoin. w liih’ -h** Ini', a 
fniol of (i. 1 , 1 •.'.!! 'll) doU.iis devoteil to pnr- 
po"! o; I’diu .itioii, 'I'he actual dilfeiein 0 
J'i tint iihile New 'l Ol k i xpimds iwne 
and Iwo-ihinN .m inneh on e leli pupil a^ 
t'l I'l,'-, 'he e. 111,’. lie.' her popiihitnoi al'v> 
III the loliu ot foinlul'l in point of iiiiin- 
her-. TiMine cNpeinU more upon the 
toMil; of N’i[)ole(m ih.in upon her entire 
“ Kiole-i I’limiMe' and tlie eUv of 
I’aH', from to Isj.*), h.i*' '•peii» at 

the Motel do Vhlle, in teli’- to the 'everil 
governments ot I'’i,inee. J.(lihi,(MU) doliars 
a sum Mifiii lent to support its eommon 
,'ehools, at the jiresent i.ile of appiopria- 
tion, lor fit teen year^. rievion.-* to 
the eost of pnmaiy instiiiction in Ihiiis 
AV.IS hut lt),n 00 dollars annnall). Smec 
then it li.i-> been inere.'sed to ‘ 2 .>(htHM) 
dolhii's, .iiid ih ’ nnmher of eliildreii tre- 
ipieiitmg till' schools is almnt I.'i,(f 00 , 
or one twent} -second part of tlie p«ipii- 
lalion. Ill the eidleges, institntioiH, 
and ho'ii’dini' "I'liooN of the I’lty, tlieri' 
are 1 l.DOIl pupils, but these einhraci' the 
(Jlite of the vontli from all pilrts ot the 
country. The total uuuiber id' pupils iii 
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the lyeenins, collogo.s, and private institu- 
tion i in l-’iaiiee, lor Ifl.sO, w.,', ; 

making a total of 2. !2f.{{j 1 elnl'lren only, 
out of the 1 i'{,oiMi,(i(M) i. FiMiice, receiving 
any dei'‘iee td‘ ediieatiori. 

“The iiiilitarv eoii-en [ilioti shows, that 
out ot ev'-rv thousand young men diawn, 
ahont -to kiiuw how to read and W'rre, 
501) to re.ul only, and more than lOO 
h.ivo no iii't I neiioii wli.tte\er. 

** In the I oiled N .iic', wheic the niei 
adjii'iin ’III I'l cuunicr-li il'iiieiiig powers 
ami g«’,u rai lotf'llia nn maki the jioli- 
lii-il III II hinc inoie on •|i i> tl’v in its ae- 
cii-fomi <1 tiaik 'IO .idiii-i.it' coneeption 
!■ in he formed of ilie ‘■\il', to which 
I’T.mh i-’ cxpo'e'l. ftr .m the ].> -ions and 
igiioiaiiee ot it- lih'-'iiing in i"(,', ini'led 
by impnm ipli 'l ileMi.’i 'iogm’' or conecited 
tlu’oiist'. Tlhii’i'i'o pint oi'i, on illa- 
tion in I'le'ii’li pil'tu-'. .V diifei'.'iiee ol 
view*' i- ,i w ai t'l the Iviiite. Tal'idiood, 
fo'ei' tu ieliei\, ami en ly kimlied we:t- 
]i III, 1 ' emploM'! to lit! nil the di'iieil 
end 'I h*’ go\ I roiiient tjaiialos iih }i\. 

.t i:l'a '» ih't -oeietj, liny evi-t 
li'di'pea leiie,’ o<‘ j I n ii,ai ti’iii. or writing 
— i”.er\ til* ig wh’.’h gi'i’' poliih’.il im- 
port’une i,> the ih'liMdnal- hei oine- .i 
erime The pie", ai m\ , jii'lieiat » . and 
e\i n the ihuieli, e\i'i only a* the -laves 
of authoMiy. Spies .are c\er\ where, 
rile go\iinmeMt spiemF n thn k weh 
oter ri.inee, re 111 , . like a spi i. r, lodnt 
ujioii -Jiiv 111*1 U'l r up. Ill t!,.‘ 'luhles" 
moNe'iient W iili thi-' aiinih'l.ition of 
polifi.al tie,. loin. wui'’h in ihe I nired 
.Sfiti’s woiihl hi’ lie’ si'aiii! ol nnuers'i! 
di'S'dntion. 'lie p’.o'pii' - grow ini’ 
mighiu’t an.f neher .’i' liheity rei eOes. 
('ill In r h\ whit name \on will, the 
lioi I.nn ot Nnirina heeoines licr enrse, 
aad the des’ponsm of ITis ii In r seeiirily. 
Tl.i' I •eiiig tin e is,.. 'In’ li;'.' no alleru.i- 
L'\e Inu to m miiI.uii a "tioiig go\ ,‘nim'‘nt, 
until edneaJnm and tiaii'i'nliilN 'hail 
li.ive prep.iie.] hi'i eiii/.’jis for the r.'itioiml 
onjoiiiient ot th'»se piwileges, wlui’h are 
the liiUMiight alike of a'd men. Il is not 
Ml much pollin' il a>« indivuln.d retorin 
tlut Fiauee nee, I'.’’ 

’^riiis ia a ileeidedly Vmericaii view 
of till* .subject, hut it does jnd the le.ss 
eontaiii many liimie tiiitlis. T’lio 
W'liler, iu luiollier eliojitor, follows 
the Fieueh to liie ploec where he, 
iii.Miiiiains ili.u tlu'V are really edii- 
cat(‘ii -namely, to ilie tlK'atre. 

‘* The dr.ima,'’ he says. “ plays the 
.same relative ])art in tin* e,liication of a 
Frenchman, that religion does in that of 
an Ameiieaii. The k'tter lo\es his meot- 
iiig'house, and looks askant upon the 
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tlio.itiv ; tho fonnor, indiiroroiit to the 
<lniiv]i, or nicifly toloratijii' it, conhl not 
exi-st without the jday-liotiso. Jt hi-s 
F(;hool of manners; hi'^ fonini of ediicatian; 
his teacher of history , tlio parent of his 
ideas ; a living inonunicnt, in wliich anti- 
quity reappears in tlio present, lie can 
no more live without it than the American 
witliont Ids newspaper. It jvlays tho 
most important role in Ins * Art de vivre,* 
a science wliidi in his own e..diruation 
exists only at P.iris. It is tho ncce-'Sary 
Mipcrflnity. Sainte Bcuvc gravely sa}s, 
‘ The I'lcnedi public, who rc.qieet so few 
thiu;rs, have proteived the rcfi<fioH of the 
French theatre.’ Churchci have been 
saelvod and dc-'-ecrated ; the ckrgy have 
])oen nias-aerod or baui-'hed ; but tiie 
drama lies tiinmphantly held its own, 
through every revolution, oftener giving 
law to society than imitating it. The 
fame aiillior, the ]»oiiularity of vvliO'O 
‘ l.‘au‘'eiie'j' atte-ts how tiuly they reflect 
the public :'entimeni,.'i>i .iK- tliu«>: ‘ Wln-.i 
Paris recoin oences to aiu;i-c it-elf, it i> 
not only a iiiivdeged chi" 3 that is amu-cd, 
but all «'la'‘-es lUMlit and pro-per. I’ar.s 
then is in good tiaiii to "ave hii"i.ir, and 
ITaiice with lior. The theatie" proent 
th ' ineaiijs of action the most diiect, the 
ino't prompt, the iuo"t coiitiuuou", upon 
the mahi. To abandon to ehance the 
diroeliiui of the theatres, would be to 
(lespi,"e tin en‘’tom ana llio e.\igeu(ie" of 
our naiure, tin* energy of tin' J’loucli 
m’ndii'Ll/ 

If we admit the* piopo^itiuii tliuf 
the Froiicli really get tlio gre.itm* part 
of their education at the theatre, it is 
impossildo to wonder .at any degree 
of d<-gradatioii to wliieli the nation 
liia}' come, or to antieijiate where it 
foluill stop. ()ne need but glance, at 
the sort of jm tlnie jn'^t now provided 
by French diauiatists for the nightly' 
gratifieation ot tlie eomplai.-'ant jmb- 
lic. Complaisant it assuredly is, 
when it tolerates and even applauds 
the lieenlious bahlenl.isli continually 
I>ie.scnted to it. .Ad'nir.ible as many 
of tiic pro'ent French actors are, 
especially in cotnedy and vaudeville, 
tin ir ] lowers are taxed to the veiy 
iitmo-t to pass o!i’ the ignoble pii'eey 
in wbieli they' are compelled to appe ir. 
Tliauks to their efforts, and to tlic 
fulsome eulogimns of the Faris papers, 
downright failures are rarer tliaii 
Mii y .‘"lioitld bo. Improbaliility', bad 
liirtle, and false senlimeiils, (‘onstitute 
the sb’ch in trade 5>f the present race 
of Fen ian dramatist-.. Jt is up hill 


work for actors, however able and 
accomplished. To take an e.xainplo : 
Tlic great success of the year, the 
only marked and dcci/lod cnie, lias 
been La Dame attx CamCHas^ “ The 
J^ady' with the Caijiclias,” whicli, 
Jifter running a hundrctl nights or more 
in the sjirhig, has been rcvi\ed this 
autumn with scarcely less succoss, 
Alexander Dumas tho younger, novel- 
i^’t by' bereibtary right, produced a 
talc umlor the above title. It at- 
traetcil no attention —that being ex- 
actly as much as it deserved - and 
would speedily liave been forgotten, 
had not M. Dumas junior conceived 
tlie bright idc'i of turning it into ii 
live-ael vaiidevilb*, which is indebted 
for the greater part of its smee>j- to 
tho cxcellont acting of iMad.i.iio 
Docile. Ro jiowerfnl was its cli’. ct 
n])on the, audiences which night alb'r 
night crammed to siinbcalion tlio 
Tluatu (fit Wmderdh ^ that a cmiea- 
ture was published, in which the 
occupants of the pit wero seen ludvling 
11)) umbu'lhis to jiroloct lliems«'lv(“> 
from the, torrents v>f tears that llowv'd 
from the boxes. Of the real mei it - of 
the plav, we can give tlie reader, in a 
few lines, an opjiortmiity to judgi* l"i 
liim.^elf. Tlie, laidy with the (Jatneiias 
(said to have been a ical jierson, ot 
the main incideiils ofwdiose life young 
Dll. lias availed liim>eH‘) is a j’aii.'-iau 
Asjiasiaor lliat liighcr cla-s know 11 by 
the rame of Af;/< 7 /t.S'~a word <h‘iived 
originally Irom tlie, rpiarter of J’aris 
{Xotre l>ttmr rle J.otelft ) ill wlli''ll 
they chielly resided. Stic ovv("< her 
nvm fte~(pienr to her lovc for canielias. 
AVliil.'-t leading a life of splendid luxury 
and <lissipation she falls in Iom* with 
a young man, wbo.'-c solicitude about 
her lungs (tin; lady, as is not wondei- 
fiil, <;onHideiiiig her ra]nd style of lif(‘, 
Is of a consumptive habit) appears to 
be the, chief engine brought to bear 
upon her lieait. Slic becomes sud- 
denly disgusted with her brilliant but 
profligate existence, flies from J’aris, 
and buries herself with her youtlifnl 
lover in a rural retreat. The jmro 
and pastoral existence, they there 
lead is unkindly broken in upon by 
the father of Armand, (the lover,) vvlio 
has an idea that Ids son’s lime might 
be pa.ssed better tlian Jit the feet of 
the camelia-bearing .-yren, the more 
so that, notwithstanding the romantic 
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iiatmc «jf tlicir attachment, the loving 
])aii* have carried with them into their 
ivtir(!inent some few of their Parisian 
tastes and habits. 'I’lie fatlier is a 
most wearisome person, amt an act is 
f .Keii up by hijJ allecting expostula- 
tions with ^Marguerite, who will be 
tlie ruin of his son, he says, and to 
whose ailection for tliat misguided 
youth lie makes a toucldng appeal. 
I'iually, IMarguerite promises to leav<3 
Anuand, and in such a manner that 
lliere shall be no ehanec of liis return- 
ing to Ikt. The next act .'<hows her 
in the miilst of an orgio. This scene, 
a thoroughly natural representation 
of Cf'rtain aspects of Paii.'rinn life, is 
i>nc of the ele\eivst in the piece. 
Armaml, hm’ritied at his mistres-'s 
rel:i])-ie into lax habits, and belie\ing 
her false, to him. Hies from her in 
dv'spair. 'rin*. sacriliee i.s eonsum- 
mated. Annaiid gone, Marguerite 
again abjures dissipation, sinks into a 
ort of secondary stage of lier mahuh , 
and tahos to her bed. T'lie father 
hears of her '^iitfering state, vi'^its her, 
and at last, touched by her pale face 
and amiable (pialities, eonseiits to 
n-slore to her his son, and ])romises 
never again to seek to .'■’eparato them. 
J'ofore agreeing to tlii.'^, howe\cr, the 
"Id fox is evidenlh’ quite aw’arc that 
Inn* recovery is impossil)Ie. Armaml 
riwlies in, Alargnerite dies in his arms, 
and (he majority of llie audience, who 
for some time have been claiidestiiRly 
whimpering, imlulge in a chorus of 
"obs under c«jver of the applause that 
attends the fall of the curtain. Such 
is the i)iece that has made fttrote in 
Paris during the year exciting 

ill an e.siiecial degree the sympathy 
ami enthu'siasm of the fair sex. 

'riie glanee taken at the National 
.Vssombly in the fifth chapter of 
‘‘ Parisian Siglits,’’ i.'ic., places before 
the reader, in a very clear manner, 
the character and coniposiiion of tiiat 
body, and the causes of its weakness 
ami downfall. 

‘‘ The talent and cduoatioii of the Na- 
tional As.«emuly,eonipo,sod of nearly eight 
liuiuliM'd member.'’, were ehiefly to be found 
among tlie Legitimists or partisans of the 
house of Orleans. However fritnidly 
Herryor, Moutalembert, Larocliejaquelin, 
Mok\ or Thiers might be to civil liberty, 
they were pledged to ii in no other form 
than tliat of royalty. It was for that 


they laboured, and by that tenure they 
held iheir seat.''. They carried with them 
a large proportion of the iiitellcet and 
wealth of Prance. Jlepublirani m in 
iianio existed rather by rea'-on of tlie 
dif’agreoment of the rival branches of 
royalty than by it-^ own strength. Still 
it was respectably represented in the 
As.-=embly by about eight) -three members 
of the c'oin-ervativo order, of whom the 
inoijt eminent name,:, w'cre Lamartine, the 
(jlctu riL < 'avaigiiac, Lamoricicie, and the 
eloquent divine, M. (Vpierd. 'I’lio Red-’, 
or the Mountain, the nltra-dciiiocrats, 
among whom every .‘hade of opinion was 
to be fouinl, from moderate republican- 
ism to the worr>t errors of .Sociali‘-ni, em- 
braced nearly o'’.e-lhird of lliO National 
\“-eniltIy, and numbered in their lanh : 
V'^ictor Jingo, I'higeiie Sue, the .\bbJ 
Lammenai*'', Liuile Ciirardiii, and othei--, 
w’liO't* liroiaA'y ta’ent" liave gained tliein 
rciiui itioii. .V n Mve lielcrogeneous body 
oi legi lat"'" could not have been a->‘eui- 
bletb Mendiers of tlie liuon.i[i.\rt ‘ f.inuly 
vrero to he seen supporting all opiuioii- 
cxcept that of iegitiuney. w Idle theie 
was :i i<ait) of Impiriali-t^ who IooUimI 
forw.iid to tlie ie-c'.(ahli!'hmcnt of the 
P.mpirc :is tlie mn'onal [MiiiMva. Tim 
National A^sembly, in lien of being 
bod) I'f n publican legidator*’, was an 
a^'Cmblagc of lmpcri'i!i^t>, )lo’.Mb.jid‘'t', 
Orleam 1 Socnli t-.wutli a miulerate 
number of mc’iiliers who were simclic lu 
ilieir attaclnm nt to a rcjuiblie. It wu's a 
legiMatuie ofpaui'=aii.^.:iud not of patriots. 

“ Admitting it WM»a lepublieaii .c'cni- 
bly, has tlieir conduct ■'ln*’,,n tlicir t-hi- 
cevity or iJitir fitness for republicanism i 
They embraced the best minds of the na- 
tion, so that ignorance lia'’ no apoloiry to 
oiler ; and if they tailed iu their duties 
a ’ lepublicaii logi-lators. it has been IVuiii 
incapacity or dc.sigii. That they have 
failed, and iiicairred the opprooiium and 
contempt of the nation, is evident fioni 
the fact that, wliile the usurpation of 
Jjoui) Jhionapavte w'lis universally de- 
plored or eondomiicd, not one solitary 
voice of commiseration was riised for the 
.\sf!cmbly. It ha«l become tlie laugliing- 
slork, or object of the indignation of the 
community ; and they saw it tall to the 
ground, so far as the iiidividn.il membors 
were concerned, with a.s little concern as 
they would have shown for the dropping 
of rotten fruit in an oreliard. Instead of 
labouring fur the republic, in accordance 
W’ith their oaths and duties, they had 
presented to the 'world the unseemly 
spectacle of fierce contentions, unprin- 
cipled intrigue*’, and a total disregard 
not only of forensic wiles, but the ordinary 
forms of individual courtesy, hi general, 
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tin y were united in one noint llo^tillty 
t-> llu' e\etiiti\i' .mtlionfy ; e.wli jurty 
lio|iiii!^ th.»t in it^ di’-^lnit (i-)n tln'P' own 
li-'i'. It wi'' .-I wjid ‘'eiMinble lor 
power, \\itli til'* (leMl t.ike the hind- 
most’ for it*- ei \ ” 

’ri:e u riti'f '^ivv's some speciinons of 
the jii-oei'ediii;:'. of the (diatnlier, e\- 
tniv't'd ircni vari*ins reports, 

that eertaiiily .'ni'-tily his ceiisuie, 
and then I'.i'-se', on t<i flio (•\ent'«of 
Deceinln*!' iSol, ofnliich he wa'. an 
e} o-wilne-s. I iis eiu ii^^if > lieiiiij ap- 
p.nvntlv.'-troii'^cr than liis iiriidenee, he 
perainbulaled the <>tie' Is and Doiile- 
vanK on tln*romlli (>1 thal inonih, a'.ii 
san not ;i litth* ol wIi-H jM-'-«*d. 'I'lio 
''Hliji'et is ‘'till rie'>h; for owinir to the 
j'* iili.ir ( irenin‘'tain‘i"' <d the dav, to 
tl.e 'rie.it d turner e\i*n to peitei-tly 
'noiVen-iN e ]n i muis ot -ho’,\ \u-.\ theni- 
s(*lves to tin* « \i ited and h ilt into\i- 
eated "old'ei' . we (mi. hardh he '..dJ 
lolri\e h 'd jiny eonij li le and •ni'-f- 
\vorth\’ n in ati\ e <d w hat lh(*n ixenr- 
re !. In I’.n i'wnn* Im'.m " the iiio-.! eon- 
trailieterv rn < onnK, esp' ei ills I's to ilie 
n.inihe!’' of the Kille'l and wonieh-d. 
'I'h<*<e, tin'll* can oi* no donht, have 
in ni.i'iy ia'^lances le^ n enoninni'.ly 
ovi'r - ('"ton'iti !, e ha\i* l'<*.ud 
foreii^n (ami f'leKdon*. ue innv jr'o- 
smne. iiiij.ai ti.'d; ' e-'idents in Ihiris rate 
ihe total lo<^ as low a-- lime liimdM'd 
killed and woninh'd, 'Mns is jijolMhly 
under tin* ni.nk, .althoaili it inn-'t ho 
reinepjhtied that the lia’htinir was 
(•onilned to 'in iii'-ia’i'lieant miniher of 
i/arrh ade-, to .a porti'*n oi' the itrdiaii 
'ind Toi .^oniei'e hou!e\ urd-, and to the 
whole of tin* hoide\ard Alontni.-irtre 
-~lli(* .-)iorle''t in I’ans, 'The .siddiery 
show’ed tln'in-i-lves vindiefivo and 
cruel ; th(*\ had h( en iwimed wdth drinl., 
and n'lninded of I he da\ s (»i .] mic, w heii 
tliuir lo'.Hliad heeii ln*avy, and their \ ie- 
toryat oni'tiinc so donhtfni thatfiene- 
ral (hivai;,niae serioiish* eonleinplated 
w ithdr.'i win.L^ from I’aris. 'J’liere eaii 
lie no (haiht that had the insur'ronts. 
in those terrihh^ days, rained a little 
more jrround, th-it was the course he 
would ha\(; ailojiled, and the capital 
would have beini letL in the jiouor of 
the lleds, wl.dlst troops were drawn 
tojTf.ther to he^iofre ainl reduce it. 
Loris IMiilippe's lortilie.ations would 
ha\eeoin(' to stran^TCj nsi's. On the 
Uh of Deceml)(% iTowcver, tliere waa 


decidedly mon^ noise than iniM-liief. 
The Inni.ses .siitlered more than the 
iuliabitant.s. A most ])iiinfnl featnio 
of the day wa.s thi^ di^ith of women 
and innocent persons, shot by acci- 
dent, or Ihron^li waiaonness. In the 
Kile (iraiifrc, l>at(*hcrt* a hnl'’ W ri.s .shot 
on her husband’s arm, wliilsi (*ro-":in‘r 
the .street, d’wo bullets [lierced li(*r 
back, and she fell ilead. d'he li.inlic 
hii.sband turni'd with execrations to 
her lumderers. Some pers.nis salliml 
frcmi an adja<a*nt house, look up his 
wife's body, and dia;"^n'd him in, or 
iie would donhlli*,'S lia\e .'■h.iied her 
fate. One lie.ars many ‘'Uch vli.stress- 
in«r stories in Paris, troni eyc-wil- 
iu*'"M‘s. Still the nnmciical aniomir 
ol casnallies does not appear 1'» have 
been neaily -o l.ii’fre jis liasiaicii iieiai 
stal‘*d and i'elii‘\cd. lint wc wo: 
<‘\t’*act oiir Am(*lican'■^ ter e and 'pi- 
ilted acconnt of the e.eiits ofrl .* IP* 
Decetnber. Jti* emnim'ine'it In cha- 
i.icteii''tic style, lie nd'-Md in I ’.ins, 
lie sa\s, the eidiseii'n;: hii'lle ol llie 
toes common in hi- ow ii coniitrv. Ilo 
sij.iied alter tin* hiiblnih of lulls, the 
< hitter of en,dnc‘'. and the slioiil'. ol 
tin* ho\ - r>ut helore lon;^ In* loiiiid 
th.il Parm pu—esvics ad\ .iiitaj.'‘es in llio 
ua\ of (‘xciteinent-, 'pill'* ]i'‘'aiii ir I'l 
it-iclf, ami fully '•ompen.-'.itin;* tl.'* .ih 
scijce ot conllai^uitioijs. 

‘•It wastlu’ Jd of Dcrc’iihor of tic ]> i l 
}c.n I 1 ' m 1 nn'-oo at oiy ii-ii;ii luo r. 
hri‘akt.i‘'toil, in«i Lahyiuin n’l.l t'"* t'oii- 
'•litiilionijcl, Tov inorinn:; witlont 

fiii'lmi; an iti'i.-i ot intcu"-!, .iml :i t]*-’ 
iiioiMinii was .wMiihri*, hau )'r>'i>:!icil i'i\ «'!l 
for a day uf iinno dcoi <m doi.ivy 'nui*l . 
Tow'ard one o’rloi’k. a Pn i'<-h ]ad\ 
p»’d 111. Slu* was,s' pn-wh.it cxiMrnl. ;ni I 
I iii'iuircd till* vc.i-oii. * W h it -.Mil -in-, 
‘ha\c you not ju'.ii’d the iicws ■ 'rini - 
is a ivp oliilif.ii. Piris I'. Ill ,i ,,f’ 

'riio troop- an- all ni the -licet- — 
the X.atioiial .\''L*iiih|\ i-i iii--()]>C(l -most 
of tin* iiiciiilicr- arc iinjiri-oni 'l tin* r.iil- 
m.'id tracks an lorn up, io y>rcvi*iii the 
provinces from iii.'irehini^ upon the cil\ - 
L'nn-. Napoleon i- llTnpcror f and tlins 
-lie rattled off .t volley of news, that was 
f'enniin; news indeed. 

'* J iiiinieiliatcly went out. The. ,',o)od 
dti/eii.s of Paris, who had /^oiie to hed 
under a repnhlic, were jied leavin;^ their 
breakfa-jt table-, to n ad tin* prochiinations 
which annoniiecd to them it ha<l suddenly 
departed thi.s life, for^'ettin;^ to.'old, how- 
ever, leaving a nnmeruuH and afflicted. 
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family. Tho^e wlio li:ul most at .stako in 
tliis violent kn»'\v notliiii^ of it 

until it luul keen oUl news l»y some hours 
in koixlon. ^ 

“I ])a‘'''e(l aloufi; the Jioulevarik ami 
the Usual resorts of husinesM. All the 
shops wore elo^e.i. (Iroups roml m si- 
leueo the not ires, ami <|metly «lisperseiJ. 
This ruirt of tlie <;it\, U'^ually so iite with 
life, ai)prareil as if stunmol hy a viohmt 
Mow. .Men hehl tlnor hrealh-,. It was 
not the settled eompo-iire with which the 
se aman hiok'i upon the eonnu;' storm, hut 
the anxii’ty -ind terror wilh whieh is 
awaited an e\pe(ted eai'llain.ike. 

The puMic irardt ns and I’ il.iis Ro\*il 
were rl< -ed. Tln-re was no thouirlit of 
.imuseim lit. 'I'he ( 'ha mps |]1\ 'I'es. j'lar o 
'Oadeh ill!', ami eM'r\ a^iiiue lea«IiM;^ to 
tlie I'.ihns Ijoiiihoii and ias|iji-iiee of 
lands Xa]iol(‘<»n. were filled with dense 
nu's' ( - of trooris in lii;htiiii: oriler. Moio 
than iii’tv thoii-ami wine nndi r ami-. 
The\, loo, wi K‘ awailii:::. the} knew md 
whiii - I nt ie,id> at the oider of their 
ehief'a To n-e and shij t'u tain streets 
w»re elo'ed ; fhose who Ji.nl homes 
tleieiu fonml no little diflieully in 
iraehinir them. 

'*'lhat eNeniiiiJr the <•^•Iehrated .leant, 
Le I'ere V''niina,was i<i preaeh at Ndtie 
Dainc. 1 -Ml fed early to ohtain admi-- 
>"in a-! h( always draws a nmltilnde. 
lly tlii time, six o'eloek, the tioops had. 
retinned to theii hariacks, and Parts 
lookeil is ixiiy ami husv a? on the preetd- 
iju' evenllll^. ']’hc ehiireh was eio-ed ; 
nothineiwas jierndtted al tliis jumdinv 
that w'oiild till act (he eruwd to one spot 
>,ew--l)o\s wi-ie er\ iiii^ at every corner 
the di-s ilntionol tin* ISiational AssciuM}, 
im: the other ‘•Inoirent im asiires of the 
Presid'Mit. Thi people had heitnn todis- 
en-- them ; ihe first .sentiments were 
■idnmation at the eleveriiess' w ith whieli 
it lia'i keen done. 'I'he President had 
eoinei ed iweii till miilnieht in the mo.'i 
friendly manner, at th*’ Kly si e with hm 
o]iponeiits. j\o .'(•.'it ition aniionneed the 
slosjierate throw In* h.id then resolved to 
make of his political diee. Yet his head 
w'.as upon the cast, and if successful ho 
foresaw’^ that hhuxl was to he s]|od. in 
four hours the deed w'as dox.e ; every 
printiun - pre.'is, not his own, seized; 
the A‘"-emhly dis-olvoil : the le:;;islati^e 
ha IK closi-d ; those in whose liands the 
"lai'-p of his ov .1 was scarcely cold, ar- 
rtste.l and in i>n-on. Thiers wept,.and 
was alternately tool and coward ; Ca- 
vai.u:nar, dipiilied ; Chan^arnier haufthty, 
and kamorx’ien* pu;>;naeions. None whom 
Napidoon feaii d were .spared. Ilis seloc- 
tioii wa.s adinirahle. Not a leader of any 
party except his owu w'tis exempted from 
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the call to e.vclmnfje a vvanu bed a I four 
o’clock of a winter’s Tnorniiu' tor a '•lone 
cell at Vuicenne-i, or the ]uison 
Kach liad the honour of asjiecial :ittfnd- 
auce- no (piestioiis w'ere answered as to 
the okjeet, of their inipi isonment or ihe.r 
prok.ible fate, Jn twelve hours the honr- 
ireoi-ie excl.iimed In-’ii f it if ” and 

were read} to /^o on witli their aiiiusc- 
ments, 

“ On the third there was more ex( itement. 
The s,_.<Tcl -ocielies- were at work, 'fho 
Ucds were lecjn I f join their :«-tonxh> 
nient . e\-menil.ii- of tlx National X — 
-eiiikU h.ii a .i:.iied the ii iii'iTede, ami 
circul.iled addie-e-J (•» aui.-e ihe iieoplc 
to ie-i‘tanee. Tlie avj f-\iral 

kanieadc-, whxh were ■'peedily t arrx d 
1)}' the t’-eoj' , wdl) -ome lo— on kotli 
.'xle.s. On till' pint of the ;.o‘Vi rnnx nt 
The priK-himalMtiis kt'c:iiui> more snMi<reiit. 
C.irriato - wiie toilodilcu to eii enlate, or 
the ixh.ikiiant- to appear in ilie 'iiei'ts. 
Tho''e t.ikeii near any haineadi w.lk 
arms ahout iheiii weic to he pul to 
death. 

“ fn tlx* I veni'iiT there w.is shvmtim^ — 
iidlamuritoi \ -in • ehe*- the rally iiu c’x:.^ 
ofp'iiiie Imiiien I human ma"i’s on 
the Pnailevaid* and the <iii.i} s 1 i,m\ ed to 
Mid fro in sullen ar.iiir. like the swell of 
the oeean lefoiean appioaehmii storm. 
Indi.hlu.-'K ran fiom eio'ip to eroiii) 
mutt- riu;r CM i - upnn tlx ii'iiiper >onii 
said il’i exeiteiaent won d -pi'i.d it-ill in 
Words ;oil el’s, tliat Loiii' Naj>'‘it on vvoiM 
ke k'llc'l w Mk'n ft rly e’akt honi-s The 
ptdict' ekit.^ml I’t'pi lietllv on tlu* crowtK, 
W'lil.’ll. 'll leim*'. 111 . t ked al liieto 1 
looked tj iiel)} on, ai d ki“*;niu' e.invinced 
that the kaek of the Piii-ian tiaier was 
up. ami was jnepnnii- for a k an. 

‘•The next morifUj.^ w.as liu* fourth, 
'flx'ie wa.s not mm h stiniiii' ; the shops 
weie j^ein riM} do't <1. 1 went tt) the 

Rue de deinieiir-, where 1 Imd l.iisuie'S. 
This was 1 eloiv mxl day. A-i 1 ap- 
proaehed this s{ree». I saw cit'vviKiuii 
iniii; throneh ii, panie sti m-k, while the 
rcsjdonts wer^ hairini; tlu-ir wimhiw.s 
and cloMu:; Ikeir doors. J a-ki'il Hu* 
can^e. All weie too me.eh tnuhrenetl to 
speak infelh^eiitl} . N'lxe tl.< tho 

f.iuhoiiro.s wore nsnii*, ami (mIm'Is that 
the troojwwere ap(>io u hiiiiC ; each .‘xlded 
to the alarm of hi- nemhkunr. At latt I 
leariieil that hari le.itU's worckeine; ereetod 
at Iho Poite ht Denis on the koulcvard 
oftli.it name. 

Rem*; eniiouR to see a karrieade, 1 
pusked tkrectly for tlio spot. t>ii arrival, 
I found tho work ^'oui^' kvavoly on. 
Four were already etnumem eil at ditk r- 
cut iiiteiwahs in the lyuilovard. Sla^jiugs 
liad been lorn fiom uiiluiiiihed liouhes ; 
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iron railings from the nig'iniliccnt gate- 
way ; trees were cut down ; ail those 
nameless buildings, at once so coiiveiiierit 
and so disgraceful, to this fashionable 
avenue, were demolished, and their ma- 
terials added to the fortifications. Carts, 
carriages, .ind omnibuses Arcro triumph- 
antly dragged from hi<iing-places, amid 
shouts of exultation, to add to the moti- 
.‘-tor piles. The stout iron railing and 
111 ’^uve stone wall which [/rotccts the side 
walk from the street, long resisted the 
cilbrts of destruction, Crov/-bars, and 
the united strength of several hundred 
iiKMi. at last brought it down. l*avcments 
wiu'o turn up, and shaiied into breast- 
works. The barrh:ades soon began to 
as'inne a formidable appearance, and to 
any force but artillery were well-:iigh ini- 
pregnab!'*. 'riioy uojv f-irihcr stnuigth- 
ciioil by ropes, whicli bound firmly to- 
gether the di-jointed paits. There were 
not very many at ^vork, but those who 
were laboured like lieavcr-®, an<l evidently 
.knew their trade. Jilon.-es and broad- 
.■lotli were abort equally mixed. Neither 
were tliere many spev'tators. All sorts 
of rumours were in circulation. The 
army, it w.is said, bad left I’aris, to de- 
fend the ciiy agaiu'-t the troops coming 
ill from the iieighbouriog cities- fcuch a 
regiment had roNolted ; the National 
IJiiards were arming ; in fhort, every 
•‘pecios of tale to cncoMrage and exaspe- 
rate the cuemie-^ of the I‘rcsid''<it, was 
circulated by agents of the political 
juirtic-' of the late Assembly. 

“ Having completed tlie barricade*', tlio 
mob buret into the nearest guard-hoii*e, 
with wild slionts, ♦jacked it, placed its 
flag on their most formidable fortifica- 
tion, and used the materials to further 
strengthen their (juarters. The small 
for<-e u-ually there liad been withdrawn, 
or it would liave been massacred, 

Sinifiter individuals in blouses armed 
with cutlasses, inr.*-kets, and pistols, be- 
gan to appear Tho'.c acted as leaders. 
They broke into all the neighbouring 
.shops and searched the hounos for arm.s. 
When any were found, they inarkod in 
chalk on the building, ‘ arms given : 
death to robbers.’ From one of the 
theatres tliey procureil a few inu.skcts 
and a drum. These were hailed with 
shouts of joy, and a party began beating 
the rappel through the adjacent .«!trcets. 

“ I was Burprihud to sec how many 
boys there were in their ranks. They 
went to work in all these violences as if 
on a frolic —light-hearted, and even jovial. 
From their manner, I should rather have 
.suppo'^ed that they were gathering ma- 
terials for a rustic f^ir, than for a struggle 
in which no quarter would be given. I 
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saddened to think how many that I saw 
so busy around me, would be shot or 
bayoneted before night. The comments 
of the spectators varied / some said, let 
the rascals go ahead — they 'wi'^h to idiin- 
der and kill — they will soon be taught a 
good lesaoii ; others ^encouraged. One 
man asked me if 1 were (lerman or Fng- 
ILsIi ; on my replying that J was an 
American, ‘Ah!’ said he, with a sigli, 

‘ you live in a true republic.’ 

“ 1 asked a fine-looking boy of about 
fourteen, in a school uniform, with a 
stick in liis liaiid, at the end of Mliich 
was a bayonet, what he intended doing ; 
‘you are too young to fight.’ He laui;lied, 
brandished hh weapon, ainl ran olf to 
join a crowd, listening to the reailing of 
a proclamation anuoiiiicing the dcpo^i- 
lioii of Louis Napoleon, and railing upon 
the Parisians to give their allogi.ince to 
the provisional government formed by 
Mich of the members of tiic late A^n 'ubly 
as> had escaped arre*d. 

A rough-looking fellow, armed with 
a inu'-kct, who s-cemed to have authority, 
came up to me aiul said, ‘ If you arc one 
of ilie curious, yon had better bo off.’ i 
thought to too, as appearaiice.s began to 
wear a serious a'-pect. The hou-j-.'s 
OM’ilookmg the banicades were takui 
pos^sc^sion of, and garri'joiiod ; vcntincls 
were placed at tlio principal points ; the 
non-combatants were iiuo-tly gone, and 
few but fighter'j left. I hail been thero 
less than two lioiii> ; yet, .so rapidly had 
tlic mob woikeil, that all the Rtrtcti 
opening iipun this vicinity wcr»^ already 
fortified. I was Torceii to climb tlirec 
barricride-.. jmlitcly a*5.*)i.stcd over one by 
an arnictl lad in a blouse, before getting 
clear of their line of operations. It was 
most injudiciou''ly clio.sen, for it could bo 
attacked to equal advantage in front and 
rear; and their flanks were aFo exposed. 

“ 1 found the boulevards below almost 
deserted. A brig.ade of infantry and 
artillery 'ivcre jin't turning the corner of 
the street, inarchiTig witliont tuiisic, 
slowly, toward the firat barricade, 13u- 
forc reaCliing it they halted. One-half 
the artillery jiassed in front, and was 
pointed toward the hrea.^'twork.s ; the 
other was loaded with grape, and pointed 
ill the other direction. Tlic few pcrsoins 
about saluted the troops with ‘ Vivo la 
Kepublique.’ The commanding officer 
ordered the boulevard to be cleared. The 
troops charged upon us, and wc slipped 
out of the way by the side strcct.s. 

“ I tlieii walked down the Hue Mont- 
martre, where 1 saw similar pcciie.s. 
Coming out again upon tlic Boulevard 
des Italicim, 1 found the entire length of 
the boulevard, from the .spot X first left, 
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filled with troops, order of battle. 
The line extended into the Kue de la 
Paix. It was a stirring spectacle to 
witness regiment lifter regiment of artil- 
lery, cavalry, and infantry, pass up this 
noble aveiinc to tal^e their stations. In 
the novelty and beauty of their array, I 
quite lost sight of the fact that they 
were ordered out to slaughter these 
misguided people I had so recently left. 
At one time they cleared the side-walks, 
and allowed no one to approach their 
lines, Tlic sentinels, however, for some 
inexplicable cause, were shortly removed ; 
and those of the populace who had more 
curiosity than fear, allowed to pass along 
as far as the Boulevard Boiiiio Nouvelle, 
This led to the melancholy slaughter of 
thirty-live individuals, and the wounding 
of a. large number, soon after on tbc 
Boulevard Montmartre, just above where 
1 was. Opposite me Avas the 7th Lancers 
—a line corp.s, recently aniA'oJ in Paris. 

1 stood talking ivith a friend, Avheii, 
from the upper end of the lino, the dis- 
charge of cannon Avas heard, folloAvcd by 
a bla/.o of musketry and a general charge. 
The stragglers on the boulcvaids took 
to Might ill all directions. They pitched 
lieaillong into open doors, or loudly de- 
manded entrance at the closed. I Avas 
fortunate enough to get into a ueighbour- 
ing carriage-Avay, tlnougli the grated 
jvrti: cor firm of Avlitch 1 could see Avhat 
was going on. The firing was tremend- 
ous. Volley folloAA’^cd volley so fast, that 
it seemed like one continued peal of 
thunder. Siiddoiily there Avaa ii louder 
*ind nearer crash ; the cavalry in front 
of me wavered, and thou, aa if struck 
Avitli panic, turned, and riudied in dis- 
order down the street, making the ground 
tivmble under their tread. Sviiat could 
have occurred i The first supposition 
Avas that the dilfercut regiments had 
inrncMl their arms upon each other. 
Another, that the Reds had proved too 
strong for the truops. In a few minutes 
the liorpemcii came charging back, firing 
their pistols on all sides. Tlieu came in 
quick succe.ssion the orders ‘ To shut all 
AviudoAvs ; to keep out of sight ; to 
open the blinds,’ &c. It seemed an 
unexpected fire had been opened upon 
the soldiers from some of the houses 
above, by Avliich they at first suffered 
ho severely as to cause a recoil. The 
roar of iircartus AV'as iioav tremendous. 
Mortars and cannon Avere directed poifit 
blank at the suspicious houses, within 
a fcAv rod’s distance, and fired. They 
AA'cro then carried by assault. 

''TliC rattle of small shot against 
windows and walls was incessant. This 
was, too, ill the finest part of the boulc- 
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yards. Costly houses were completely 
riddled ; their fronts were knocked in ; 
balls passed through the various floors, 
and lodged finally wherever their spent 
force destined them. The windows were 
destroyed by the concussion of the can- 
non ; and as for the outer walli^ they 
looked as if a thunder-storm of Bullets 
had passed over them. They were 
literally peppered with lead from cellar 
to roof. Some balls liad passed tlirougli 
panes of glass, leaving holes as true and 
clear of their exact si/e as if they had 
been cut out by a diamond. Of the 
hair-breadth escapes of the inmates, and 
the general dcstractioii of property, I 
need not speak. The gOA’ermneut after- 
Avard footed all the bills for the last. 
The firing continued for nearly an hoiii*, 
and then receded to more distant parts 
of the city ; for the field of combat 
cinbraocil an area of several miles, and 
there Avure some troops engaged. 

“ Ah M‘Ou as I eouhl with safety, J left 
my coAcrl; and, by back .streets, en- 
deavoured to got near enough to the bar- 
licades, to see A\l«at Avork had been done 
there. It Avas now quite dark. The 
troops guarded CA'ory possible avenue, 
and filed upon all Avho approached tb.c 
interdicted spots. The streets in thi', 
Aicinity Averc almost Avholly deserted. 
The fcAV that ayltw to be seen, cautiously 
peered round the corners, but did not 
venture to choAv tliemaclA’Ch. Not know- 
ing tlio danger, 1 attempted to go upon 
the boulevards by the Rue Montmartre. 
As J walked up tlic street, T noticed thu 
marks of the balls that had glanced along 
the homes. There A\'as a large pool of 
blood, but tlie corpse^ had been removed. 
1 had nearly reached the eoruer, when an 
officer rushed out, and ordered me back 
ill a tone Avhich 1 thought most prudent 
to obey. As 1 Avas alone, and he had 
probably seen enough bloodshed that 
afternoon, he did nothing worse. 1 
turned into the first cross street, and 
there saAv a Avell-dressed man gasping on 
a rude bier. Those who had picked him 
up said he had six balls in him. In the 
Rue Richelieu there was the corpse of a 
young girl. Some one liad »)laced lighted 
candles at her head and feet. 

Kiucrging from the line of soldiers as 
I reached the parts of the city removed 
from their surveillance, I noticed a bitter 
feeling amoug the better classes for the 
day’s work. The slaughter Avas, as it 
always is, in the heat of a battle, greatly 
exaggerated. Still it Avas Avitli no gra- 
tifying emotions that one could reduce 
it, even to a few hundred. It was civil 
war— fratricide. I reached liome indig- 
nant and mournful. 

3 c 
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“ The soldiers have been justly blamed 
for firing upon tin; uiiarmetl. Tliose who 
fought at the hnrricadfcs knew the penalty 
of defeat. The inhabitants had been 
ordered not to appear in the streets. 
Those who suffered forgot the danger in 
their curiosity. One gentleman met his 
deatli*by standing at a distant corner, 
and looking at the troops with a spy- 
glass. It was mistaken for a musket, 
and he fell, pierced with several balls. 

“ Tliose who were killed on the Jloule- 
vard Montinanre were non-combatant^, 
but snfftTod from their rashness. The 
public feeling in such (lase^ is ever severe 
on the soldier. Out in extenuation, it 
should be remembered that his exposed 
position in a street, fired upon from 
houso" on both .‘«ides, is by no means 
calculated to insure coolness and judg- 
ment. His oneinies are unseen, and he 
know‘i, fiom latal exj^erienee, that a 
Soeialisl give>i no 4 uart'.T. Several of 1 
comiade- Jud been ba''ely assas.-inated 
in the public wavs. Nund)er«> had ain.i'ly 
fallen irom the lire of hi' ambu-hed l.,es. 
In the beat ut riNeuge he believe^ every 
eiti/.eii'-> ‘■'•at to eoNer an as''a''-in, and 
kill-> witlioiil pity. 

In tbc cvonuig, 1 again attempted to 
go up the bonle Yards. S'lnadroin of 
lancer? were on guard, and brigades of 
infantry bivouacked oii tbe side-walk-'. 
The public i»trc pirinittoi: to go cs far as 
the Kue La flit*., but obliged to walk 
tpiickly, ii.id nor allowed to stop tor an 
instant, llor-'-emeii with loaded pistol, 
-•tood at each corner, and if tliero wa-i the 
sliglitest luvitation, or if two iiulividuah' 
.’ipoke to each other, they pointed tliem 
directly upon the delimpients, and ordered 
them to pa.s'* on. The cavalry, with their 
lances in r("<t, e.lmrgcd rejicatedly iijniri 
groups aceideutally loimcl. in passing 
the length only of a s<in.are 1 was oblige»l 
to run twice j and once had ju.st time to 
do'Jge lui'ier the jirojecting angle of a 
hou.sc as the troops .swept by. I’lie.'-c 
charge.s were intended simply to intimi- 
date and prevent collections of people. 
The French rule is to run at the sight of 
a soldier. There is more danger from 
the panic of the crowd than from llie 
military. 1 concluded an accident was 
a'^ liable to occur to me as any one cl'-e, 
and returned home, fully sati.-fied by 
what I ha<l seen during the day, that 
street-fighting in Pans is a f'erioii-* 
matter. 

“ Louis Napoleon proclaimed himself 
master of I'rance, DeciMiibtr ‘2d. The 
fth of December made him master. It 
wa.s a terrible lesson deliberately planned, 
and intended as^Buch by him. [ .say 
pUni.ed, for ^he Minister of War, hi his 


official report, says, 'The troops were 
withdrawn, and tlie insurgents allowed 
to build their barricades nninolebtcd, that 
the iiKSuvrectioii might^come to a head 
and be extingui.shed at one blow.’ Tt 
left me nothing to (yjvct in the political 
institutions of France, but more to love 
in those of my own country. The poor 
wretches who suffered mo.st were mere 
hirelings. A French gentleman of my 
acquaintance, whose hon«e was near one 
of the barricades, s.iid a few days after- 
ward.s to the .seuliiiel in front of liis <loor, 
‘The soldiers have behaved well.’ ^ Ah I* 
replied the man, ‘it pleases you to .say 
so, but my heart is heavy this morning.’ 
‘ AV’liy .so {’ ‘1 was drawn with a 

num>‘cr of my comrades to shoot thirty 
prisoners conilemned to death. As they 
marched to the place of execution, they 
said to one another, it was hard to die 
for ten francs.’ *’ 

Tlmt 1 ho conflict of the Itli Dooom- 
bor was Ibro.seon, and even proiii'.‘di- 
tated by the franuT of the (onp 
of the* 2d, tliere can be hardly a 
doubt. "We may not .-oi' in Lmds 
N5i])olcon a patriot, or any tiling but 
an uiipcriijndous and ambitions mini, 
far mor(3 c<>ne<Mnod for his own 
aggrandisement than for the wellHn' 
of a comiiry which can liardly be 
called Ids. 'The fiiiestiim does not 
hinge on the merits of the individual, 
but reduce." it.^clf to this: C'an Ihero, 
at the jiresciit moment, be fomid a 
man better fitted to govern France V 
AVc believe that fhore cannot. Tlie 
French need to bo rnlefl with a rf»d 
of iron. Iv(‘|)ul*lii*anism has had its 
eliaiice, and .shown it.sidf inenpable 
With the single excejition of Lam.-ir- 
tinc, the baseness and selfisluie'is of 
the loailers o[ tlie ilcmoe.ratie ])arty 
have been snllic.iently proved, 'i'lie, 
iiUTtne'SS of the Legifimi'^t caiidi'late 
is growing into a provmb. Althoiigli 
po.s.sessiiig some able adherents, tlio 
c.liance of the Orleans family appear.? 
daily to lessen. In I'h-anee, however, 
less" than in any other country, can 
one ri^^k political predictions. It 
seems like a dream that Louis Napo- 
leon, the needy exile, tlie nsun'r.i 
prey, the neglected of Knglish sochd v, 
the man to whom none but his inti- 
males gave credit for ability of any 
kind, should have raised liim.'^elf in 
a few moiitlis to .supreme power in 
Franco, and .should exercise it — if 
miscrupulou.sly — at least with uft- 
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questionable talent. After that, who 
shall assert that wc may not one day 
see the sluf'gish JJonrboii, or tlie lioir 
of Orleans, seated on tlie French 
throne? 'I'lic chance of either of 
them certainly a])|^eara slender, espe- 
cially tliat of the Count do Paris, 
against whom many disad\ant.ij'es 
combine. 'I'oo long an orplian for 
his lather’s temporary poijuhuity to 
be ndleeted on himself, too young to 
have j'crsonally enlisted in his behalf 
the sAnipathies of b'cenclmien, the in- 
significance of his nnclos, his grand- 
faiher's ignominious exit lium power, 
have cast an Jinl‘,ivour.»l)le slnnh; oxer 
him. i)dd as it appear.-?, I’aris po-^i- 
lixely dislikes lajiiis IMiilippc for md 
havijig cannonaded it. A little blood- 
letting in b’chruary might haxe saved 
depleliun in .luiie —to .s.«\ nothing of 
depurlatinns to (\i\i‘nne, -hoolMig-> 
in December, and all the (Mtaloguo 
of ('vil.'' ill, It hav(‘ occur) ed .sbiee the 
spring of '18. “ I will put ilown the 

In.^uiTeeLion,’' "aid blniV iJimeaud to 


II I 


‘‘ I'm. tell you. Fred, Inox it all 
hapiUMieil," said ihe l.ienreumt tu a 
diminuLive urchin at his si«{i', who 
cliAiiCcd to be an cmbrxo leefer, and 
who, xxilli unea=iy leg.s and bright 
rcstle."'s eu’>, had abeafix dex«ili‘d 
ab'Uit oni‘-third <>1* hi.-i not xery a«i- 
AMnc.ed life to the naxigalion of mini- 
atuio barks in the balu’s bathing- 
tub, and in the study of Tom f n'nf/h 's 
The (h’lHifC (J' the and 

other profane nautical rom.inces, xery 
much to the horror ami dismay of his 
grandmother, xvho, dining his tender 
mouths of infaney, liad made, a volun 
tcer of her pel for the (’hureh. Find- 
ing, however, at a later period, that 
ho took inlinite delight in kisbiug 
and hugging all the liitle girls at 
Sunday-Soliool, th.at he emild xvhip 
his j>lay mates, and had learned to 
sing “ 'I’hc Battle of the Nile ” and 
“Poor Tom Bow ling,” in a shrill 
though sxvcctly plaintix c little voice, 
to his inothors accompaniments on 
the pianoforte ; and, moreover, since 
the youngster xvas always attired for 


the aged and irresolute chief of the 
house of Orleans, “but it will cost a 
couple of tbousand Jives.” Fifteen 
years before, (judging from his dc- 
termined conduct in the early dis- 
turbances of bis reign,) Louis Philippe 
xxoiiUl prolmbl}' liave said, “Hre!” 
and given the African marshal enrte 
blanrhe. lu ISIS his mood x\as more 
vacillating. “ Will that expenditure 
of blooilf’ he asked, “restore perma- 
nonl tranquillity?” “For that I 
cannot answer,’’ replied BugeamI, 
“but I xvill ansxx’er for suppre.-diig 
the in"UiTCCtion.” The old king 
xvax'ereil and refused. The nnii of 
Isly .'■liould liaxe jil.uiled his t aniion 
ami diuie liI.'-. work. So say many' 
noxv who bi'ar no great loxi* to l^ouis 
Philippe's imunorv, hut xvho would 
rather haxc <<M*n liim <‘nd Ids days as 
king of till* Frmich than have hclield 
Fran ‘c d.elivi'red into the liatid" of 
ciiarehi"ts. ti> be -'ucceeded bvan auto- 
crat as absolute ami miaccoimtablc as 
iius>'i.m e/.ar or Oriental despot. 


uKnxxxinT 


the childreiAs fancy balls in a natty ,"uil 
ot siilor lig— wliv, it seemed a moril 
impo"sibililx , with all llic^e ]:cr6>pci.- 
tixe picdiieetiuiis foe the uaxy, that 
the lad should Jud li.ive auclior but- 
tons on his j.ii'kct, and be tortliwltl, 
con.-'igned to bis natural element, the 
ociuin. 

It XX as upon these exi’ollent consi- 
denitioTis that In xvas .specially cher- 
islu-d by Ids uncle the laeuienant. or 
(kiptain, as lie wa.s ro.spe«‘tluliy ad- 
ilresM'd iiy hi" familiars, altliough the 
title xvas not, strictly' sjtc.ikiiig, legi- 
timatised on the face of his con^,ui^- 
sion; ami since tlie Identenant alxvax> 
declared that none hut the maniie.-. 
ever did deeds worthy' to be distiii- 
gnishe<l by brevets, lie tliorefore clung 
xxitli some tenacity' to his true calling 
ill the service. Willi tin' foregoing 
facl.sin x iexv in connection with the fu- 
ture profes.sion of his youthful favour- 
ite, during intervals of evening rclax- 
alion the Lieiiteaiant ^oved to impart 
some of his owgi nauliciil cxperienco 
to the bright little felloxv by his side. 
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“ I’ll tell you, Froil, the way it all 
happened ; but mind, you young 
villain, don’t tease your sister Kate 
the while, or else — ” Here the 
Lieutenant paused, and, making an 
e:q)ressivc pantomime of throwing 
a small boy over his knees, and then 
winking benignly at Kate, he began 
as follows : — “ It w^as Just live minutes 
after the bell hatl been struck eight 
and the middle watch called — tor I 
was always regarded as a prompt 
relief, you will observe — n hen gro])- 
iiig my way along the gun- deck, I 
stumbled up the spar-deck ladder, 
and after being violently jostled about 
by sleepy topmen and lubberly aftcr- 
gnardsiiien, I at last reached the 
poop, and was cordially saluted by an 
old roufilrr in many a gale and 
frolic — rlosL-jili Muntacute, Esepure. 

‘*Tlic night Avas black as Erebus, 
the sea Avas smooth as glass, and the 
fiigale lay undulating on the back o( 
the gentle saagU, nothing heard save 
a blight SAvash under the boAA'S m* 
counter as the Avater broke an hen .-.he 
Av'AS turned round on lier keel oeca- 
.-i'Uially by light llOAVS, aaIiicIi for a 
d ly or tAvo had been toying and 
llirling AAith the hjfty dimity. \ 
-raid the night Avas dark,” continued 
tlie laentvnant, “and bo it was; 
nothing ewr apjwoached nearer to its. 
junrkiness than a Kuluan necromancer 
1 once saw in (Jraml C’airo; and lie 
v.is not only black all the 'vay doAAii 
his throat, but had aAvoolly lilackness 
aroniul him Avliich invarialily induced 
the belief that one miglit feel him a 
good yard otV! So it was on the night 
I speak of; the very air Ave inhaled 
seemed black, tliick, and heavy. 

“ ‘ Well, ISloiity, my man,’ said I, as 
my messmate grasped me by the eU 
boAA', and carefully placed the speak- 
ing-trumpet ill my hand, ‘ how <locs 
she head V ’ ‘ O, liead bo bothered ! ’ 
he replied, in a testy, droAvsy sort of 
AAay, ‘she’s been bobbing around 
the compass like a Chinese Joss, Avitli- 
out any rhyme or reason. The Com- 
modore, too, bless liiiii, has been in 
the tantrums about nothing; and 
though there’s a bubble of some kind 
a-brcAving somcAvlicre, be Avill persist 
in keeping all the light rags and inain- 
H iil on her. Howsoever,’ continued 
Montacute, efuite philosophically, 
‘ rails and sticks don’t come of my 


stipend ; so here’s the Captain’s or- 
ders for the night’ — pushing a bit of 
paper into the binnacle- cover; ‘same 
old song — Avasb clothes at daylight- 
scrub tfie spar and gun decks AAith 
sand — call me if any change— course 
cast-north-cast, under royals and fly- 
ing Jib, and so forth. Xoav,’ added 
my brother blue-jacket, * I’ll di\u‘, 
moisten my neck a bit, and then seek 
repose — ar/ios enmpeehn!' With this 
concliuling term of endearment INlr 
Montaente’s voice faded away in tlio 
depths of the vessel, as lie ciiiitiouslv 
descended the after-hatchway. 

“ Fred,’’ said the Lieutenant, as ho 
removed a cheroot from his incisors — 
for he Avas enjoying Avliat he termed 
a diy smoke, and never cared to ig- 
nite one of those pernicious Avgetables 
ill the presence of ladies— Fred, I 
believe 1 liaATii't yet told you a\ here 
Avc liad been cruising. You must 
know', then, tliat we were homeward 
bound, having been for a brief perioil 
of three years traversing the broad 
expanse of the i’acliie, all around 
I’olyncsia, through the Archipelagos 
on both sides the erpiator, and from 
there AVC swept down the American 
continent frenn the golden sliores ol 
(’alifornia, along the coasts of Alexieo, 
reru, and Chili, until at last the Coin- 
motlorc, having colloeted his freight 
of (Inst, dollars, and Pina, Avas re- 
turning to the !)osoni of liis family 
AA'ith a light and grateful heart; but, 
mind yon, he never shared so much 
as CA'cn a .-ilver ounce Avith his hard- 
AA'orking fighting captain, Mr Rods, 
AAdio, by the A\ ay, had taken all the 
care and responsibility of the treasnr»‘, 
.albeit he waiL. a vortliy ofliecr, aaiIIi a 
large family at home in barracks, and 
lie stood someAvhat in need of a little 
remuneration for bis trouble. Jiiit, 
you SCO, the Commodore Avas getting 
on in life, said his prayers regularly, 
and having Avithal plenty of mon(*y, 
he Avas apprcheiisivij of coming to 
want; and, like most peopU) in that 
melancholy situation, ho never per- 
mitted a dollar by any cliancc to slip 
through his fingers. The rest of us, 
hoAvever, Averc within hail of the alms- 
house; and Avhat with washing at 
tlirec dollars the dozen, billiards at 
three rials the hundred, picnics, fan- 
dangos, and monte^ why, Ave wetip not 
so delighted as the Commodore to be 
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heading once more for the north star 
and homo. 

“ Weeks bcfo^’cwe liad doublcdCapc 
Horn, and Hying j>ast the blo-ik snow- 
covered heights of Staten Land and 
the Falkland Islands, we came strid- 
ing up towards the equator into the 
broad Atlantic, with a following sea 
and a roaring breeze, 'which never for 
a moment allowed tlie stout c.anvas 3 
to flap against the masts or rigging. 

“ Tlic Fenguin was, at the time I 
speak of, the largest frigate atioat, or 
rather, she was a Hazee, cut down 
from a top-heavy line-ot -battle ship, 
though, in the reduction, the. saine- 
>izcd slicks had been left in her; and 
now, w'ith less upper works, and a 
better hold in tluj water, nothwitii- 
standing the greater drop to her 
courses, .she stood as lu-avely up to 
hi r canvass, ainl as stili as a liglF- 
house, and, ^^ith her sails rap full, 
could show her stern windows to the 
su iftest. 

“ \VelI, on weeanu*; and long before 
fue flying lish began to dispoit them- 
selves around our bows upon eiiteiing 
the tropics, the blue mould of A'alpa- 
raiso bay liad been rubbed o(V, and 
llio co]>per gleamed like a guiiuai fresh 
fro] 11 the mint. 

“ During this period of tlie voyage, 
the eliaplaiii and the purser, the ma- 
jor of marines, the surgeons, and the 
secietary, lorined ii gun-room alli- 
aiico, and in the prevalence of a hard 
.'i[uail of snow or liail, tierce euougli 
to shiver the anchors olV our buttons, 
and make the old frigate (piivor like 
a struck harp-string, or a bowl of 
calves- foot Jelly, ami when, perhaps, 
the reefed Ibrc-topmask studding .«<ail 
or topgallant sails, were ordered in 
until the rough edge of the blast had 
somewhat abated, then our dry footed 
mcssniatcs would quietly elevate the 
tijis of their eyelids above the lower 
decks, glance aloft, give a iliapason of 
mournful groans, and return below 
again to condole with one another 
upon the sad appearance of things 
above. ‘ Don't blow hard enough to 
furl a sky-sail,’ saya the bellwether of 
the growlers, ‘ and they are stripping 
her stark naked.’ ‘ Lord love ye,’ 
sympathises another, ‘ wo shan’t evo.^sa 
the line in a twelvemonth of* Sundays 
at this rate.’ ‘ Certainly not,* cric.s 
a third ; ‘ but what in the world can 


we expect while Harry Gringo, or that 
little bullet-headed Joe Moutacutc, 
have charge of the watch ! ’ All this 
time the stanch ship, 1 told you, was 
racing over the w’avcs, wdtli a great 
white bone in her jaws, at a speed of 
full twelve knots the hour. Piiit thus 
it is, Fred, my cliild,” added the Lieu- 
tenant sorrowfully ; “we arc never 
contented with our lot in life ; for i>i- 
stead of preaching a sermon only once 
a-wcek — or selling ‘ilop.s ar.d over- 
charging dead men with tobacco, 
accordingto popul ir belief — orcopying 
de.-^patchcs — orphy^'ckiugthc marinf-’ 
when they indulge too mucli in tlm 
bixurv of * dull’ on lianyan ihiys— or 
dL-;pci'isingi)ipc-clay and. ‘-imilar bland- 
ishments, all in a profe.ssional way — 
why, these f»b-:ei-vant idlois are ever 
striving to ta<;c the legitimate, bread 
out of the .yea-oliieer.V months. And, 
again, some, of these worthy gentle- 
men, not content with tluir oun iv- 
gulation uniform, were nevTi* made 
happy until tlu*y, by dint nf imjjor- 
tunity, at last succeeded in ste.iling 
the epauhdics from our coats, the dis- 
tiiicth'e badge of our calling. Xow, 
cv ery one know.s that tho.se brilliant 
bunches of bullion arc tradiiious of 
ancient armour, and were intended to 
guard the shoulders of warriors in 
battle from an overhand lick with a 
cutlass or ajiy other murderous wea- 
pon; but who ever heard of a purser 
or a doctor getting cut down? No, 
their business is to cut up ; and wdiy 
they cannot select some more appro- 
ju'iato dev ice, and leave the epaulcttc.s 
to those to whom they rightfully be- 
long, 1 can’t for the life of me divine ! 
All, well,” sighed the Lieutenant, 
as he pulled Fred’s nose, out of mere 
abstraction, and rcipiested him, when 
he loceivcd his warrant, to devote 
himself religiously to the navy list, 
which was the midshipman’s prayer- 
book, and licvcr to meddle with the 
concerns of others — “Ah, well, it 
can’t be helped and with this con- 
soling reflect ion he resumed the thread 
of his yarn. 

“ Commodore Dogus Bricks — for 
that, was the epithet our noble com- 
mander rejoiced in — was not exactly 
wdiat sailors term an old Salt. He, was 
old enough, to be sure, and perhaps 
had been corned oftefi enough to have 
been made eligible for the conipU* 
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merit, but since he Inid only seen 
about three years’ ^seii service, well- 
nigh the third of a century previous 
to liis present coiniiuind, it was only 
reasonable to presume that he couhl 
not, from actual experience, be pos- 
sessed of the true elemeiits or (jiiali- 
lies of a Salt. It may, too, have been 
barely within the bouinls of proba- 
bility tliat the hard>liips attendant 
upon Iris ai'diious service in early life 
Iiad seriously undi rmiiu'd and iin- 
imired his coJistitution, and thus iuca- 
l>:ieitated him hu' active duty iiiilil a 
liicrativ(^ commend should ]>rescnt 
itself- -in that case he would have 
sacrificed his he dih to his counir> : 
but nhen 1 had the pleasure of know - 
ing him, he was, to all human and 
oiitwaril vision, as sound, rosy, and 
portlv a pm\son as you would wish to 
beliold. From this >ou may under- 
stand, Fr<‘d. that while in the allairs 
of freight and dollars the (’oinmo- 
dure's judgment was wisdom itself, 
\et ill nauiUMl matteiN, incredible as 
ir ma> appear, it wa.- not worth the 
asking; for lie w is boUl as a Noiv; 
vikingir when lulled into MMuniiy 
thiongli uneon.Heum^ne.-s of danger, 
and again timid as a ] u lot- li'^li when 
his ignoia-ice and feai> beguiled him. 
d'he (h)irmio(Iore wuis a hard student, 
thouglj ; and he has bcuui known to 
])ass much of iiis valuable lime seated 
at a table, with a inoihd sliij» ov hnset 
belore liiiii, bending all his w'ondeitui 
energies in stri\iiigto p'duce to prac- 
tice some, excecdiiiglv intiicatc ami 
utterly imposj^ible jiioblem in seamaii- 
."hip, w liieh the Ancient Mariner Iiim- 
self, liad ho been a pupil of Fueliii's, 
would have given up in ab^'olnte di^- 
pair. lluwevm-, this was one of the 
Commixhwe’s few weak angles ; in- 
(liictul — so said the tradition — by the 
friemiship of Cooper the great author, 
who once upon a time dedicated some 
thrilling tale of the sea to liis frimid 
]>(»gus; and in conseiinenee of this 
untortnnate and misplaced attacli- 
meiit, the (voinmodore has ever since, 
and may be at this moment for all I 
know to the, conti’ary, indefat igably 
occupied with his tavoiirite study. 

“ IV'^e liked the Comrnoflore, how- 
ever, witli a resigned sort of feeling; 
b-r, though he was an exceedingly 
luoiid person, aifd cordially hated the 
1 rciich as if they were his natural cue- 


riiies, yet, w’itlial, ho was amiable and 
eoiiversiblc — rarely snappish with his 
subordinates ; and at ^dinner, while 

* Full well Avu liiughcll, with comitcrfeItL*il 
qlee. 

At all his jokes — fov lAauy a joke had ho’ — 

and when in a social mood for confid- 
ing his famous recipe for boiling vice, 
over his wine, after dinner ” — Here 
the Lieutenant drew' a long breatli, 
and slapping his h‘g with deliberate 
eni])hasi«, <lcc,lared — “ Commodore 
Dogns Lnck-i liad no rival. 

“ Well.’’ contiimed the narrator, 
as he gazed admiring) v into theclu'er- 
fiil blazing fire, as if menially eoii- 
trasting tin,* e«»sy ]»leasnres of his own 
happy home wuth the scenes ho w'as 
(h".eiibing, “ some tini(‘ in the showery 
month of A]>iil, we ran through tlie 
southi rii tropic, and bolted faiii\ info 
the other, d'lie cold sides of the, ship 
had become w -iruied by the tepid seas 
ill the n‘git;n ol llii* Fapiator, and the 
water in our Imge tanks lost ils refresh* 
iiig ciiillines-, ; ami oI<l straw-hats, 
with dmk trousei’’^, were called into 
'-^erviee, while* the w.iter and claret 
monkey-’ kept swinging from the 
beauH oviu’ tin* gunroom ine^s-talili' ; 
>et tlic bue/e still held W'illi a good 
heart, and w\^ hopiul that onr impetus 
wouhl ."oon drive us beyond the va- 
liable wiiid-i of the (haway ialihid(‘s 
t»f liie uor(h-ea^l Trades, and thus 
siUid U'! Oil i.nr wa.y rejoicing. 

Indeed, we wen* entirely eonlhhmt 
that such a (li^p(msatioi' w'onhl be 
^ oMcli.'^afed ns; and, under that be- 
lief, the ‘^•iiiing-mast(*r had laid a. 
eour.NC lo cut oir sharp angles in the 
na\ igation, aipl ni wi- sailed to graze 
Jlra/ii. I5iil, alas !---?/( ///o // /vw/z/m 
poro liuru -wind and good luck are 
of short duration ; and one morning 
the light leather}- fleecy clouds, with 
their di>.t(‘uded eliiMdvs, that had so 
long piiffiul our sw elling sails to sleep, 
f( II back along the verge of the hori- 
zon in great sombre lieajis : and, with 
Ihe exei'pfion of a little tremnloiisncss 
ill Ihc bellies of the royals, we found 
oursidves with (bipe San liocpie and 
IVrnambnco under our Jec, becalmed 
in tbe Doldrums. 

“ For a day or two wc were pitched 
about, using our utmost endeavours 
to take advantage of favourable ^lirs, 
however light, until at last they too 
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took fliKlit, and there was a dead 
calm. The heat became oppressive, 
and added to ^ our dLscoml'orts, and 
iindecid(Ml showers would dribbU* (u er 
ns, hardly enough to wet the decks, 
but quite sullid(^U to render every- 
thin;if damp, mucky, and disa^^rceable. 

“ It was thiMi the jifiin-rooiii nllers 
honied dismally a^aiii, and the (>>m- 
niodore, getting bold as a biu'k-rabbit, 
kindlv as>isted the natch otHcers in 
siij)crintending Irimmiiii' the yards and 
.sails in the nicest ami most philoso- 
phical manner possible. Ami it nonhl 
have done your heait.s guod, ladies,” 
.said the Lientenant, tiiruing }>olitely 
to his lair auditors, “ to have seen 
liiin, accoiding to hi.s wont, affer wel- 
ting a linger, and holding it up grace- 
fully over his Ingnl, to di.'^cover where 
the br»‘eze caiUi* from, impilre of the 
olliccr tm limy, in hl.s blandt'.st lonc", 

‘ Don't you think the wind is here on 
the iiuarter, ]Mi (iringoV’ or, ‘ Yoiir 
yards an* too sliarji, >ir;’ or some- 
thing ol that suit. When the (Ulieer 
wouhl n'plv, after the manner ol the 
go«»d old Duke of C.uubridge, A^h•‘n 
he clMnceil to hear a prayer orsei- 
mon which ]n*rticnlai ly suited his 
ta^te at ciinich, ‘ t), ]iy all means!’ 
or, • I <ptite agiee with \on, t’ommo- 
dore ; ' and hereupon the oidi*r would 
be given ti» round in the weather- 
brace ^ and .so on ; loi it made no kind 
of flilVerciice, »'ven if the sails were 
throw’ij flat aback, whicli was not 
iii>freqnenrly the ca-e. Jbit you «ee, 
Vn’d, r ahvivs made it inleof ac- 
tion to eoiiicith' with m\ frieml the 
(.lommodoie upon all jiiole'">ional oj)!- 
nioiis; ami I would strongly ad\ise 
you too, when voii^ serve wiili a 
cajdain, and wish to be reganled as 
an evcellent and api)reciati\e young 
ollicer, by ali means to take heed, 
and, if your superior should suggest 
that the sky was about to fall, be 
watchful, ami rush arouml to pick uj) 
the lark.<. 

“ Well,” resumed the Litmteiuiut, 

all ourellbrts proved fruitless. The 
I’engnin w'as taking a holiday. She 
wanted rest after iier long race; and 
then she went nodding, rolling, turn- 
ing, twisting, and Happing, in the 
most sluggish style imaginable. Tlio 
clouds, too, sc.are,elv seemed to ino\e 
— that is, perceptibly — but bank upon 
buuk they lay, apiiareutly witliin 


arm’s length of us, piled up to the 
very zenith, while ever and anon 
would arise a mor** numerous family 
of them — each, liowever, heavier and 
gloomier than their rclation.s — until 
the w hole face of the heavens became 
a motionless and compact mass of 
vapour, 'riie ocean as well partook 
in a great degree of the lim*s rcllected 
from the cloiuls, and it'i slate-coloured 
surface, w’ith glossy, greasy, unbroken 
undulations, jn tvented the very image 
of ilespair and <lul!ness. This plea- 
sant aspect of atlairs continued up to 
the afternoon of tli» night I speak of, 
when the cloudy iianorama began to 
.slir rntln‘r uneasily, and at times the 
merest ripple of a breeze would ilatter 
us into delnxion ; but, as the niglit set 
in ami grew^ older, tliesp aiipcaraiices 
had increased; niid when f relieved 
.lo Montacute on deek, things felt — 
lor I told yon i couldn’t see — very 
ticklish indeed. 

“ The usual bustle attending the 
eliange of watehos w’as going on 
a 1 omul me. ’Die men w ere w'ander- 
ing. in a half-distraeted slate of 
drowsiness, hither and thither about 
ilu* decks and battery, dreamily intent 
upon tinding their liamimx.k-inate.s, 
in order lluit tlu>se going below’ might 
traus-fer their pca-jackets for a field 
bed, i»r may be a v oil-bitten jilug of 
tol>ac<-.>, .ami thus roliie to their ham- 
mocks with a contented mind, free 
troin c.iie or anxiety, until their turn 
for watch came on again. ‘1 say’, 
Ihll,' the captain of a top would cry' 
t(» .''omo laggard of hi.^ gang, ‘ relieve 
them weatlier haHi.iuls, will yc, or 
mayhap you'll be a-polishin’ a ring 
boll on the nmi-(h‘ck in the mornin’!’ 
or ‘ You, dim Hannan, go to the life- 
buoy as soon as iver yer blessed legs 
will lu*lp yer.’ ‘ \Vhere'.s that nigger 
IVte lor the lee-whool V' iiuiuires a 
distrcs.scd captain »if tlic afterguard; 
and again a poor marine is found 
trketl up hy the brogans to tlie main- 
slieei ca\il, earnestly calling upon the 
‘ sargint,' aiul ailirming that lie hasn’t 
clo.'-ed his eyes the wlude night ; and 
as the quarter- gunner lets him go by’ 
tlie run upon the dtek, he gives 
a })rofauc objurgatiou, and sw’cars 
that them jolly sojers are like the 
King of France, always a-gittin’ into 
trouble. • 

The confusion, however, was not 
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of long duration. The boatswain’s 
mate reported llic watch relieved ; I 
gave the order ‘ pipe doAvn, then he 
blew his short surge call, with a noise 
Just as if he had a pea spinning round 
in his A^liistle. In a moment after the 
men were crowding down the hatch- 
wavs, and the spar-deck was left 
comparatively clear and (piiet. 

“ [ waited a space while the watch 
Mas being mustered, and until my 
eyes could in a meaftiire l^ecome ac- 
customed to the gloom ; and then 
giving directions for fidl quarter 
M'atclies in the tops, and the loftiest 
sails to be furled, T inquired for the 
quartermaster at the conn. ‘ I’m 
here, sir,’ exclaimed my old trust^'^ 
shipmate, Harry Greenfield, while his 
sturdy s(|narc-bnilt figure Hashed out 
in relief from a ray from the ])oo]> 
binnacle — ‘I’m here, Mr Gringo, :nul 
I’m blessed if there ain’t an airth- 
quakc hereabouts, for it’s as thick as 
burgoo, and I feels jijst like a inoU'C 
a-snflbkatin’ in one of them big bottles 
M’ itli a pump in it ! ’ ^fy com panioi: ,” 
remarked the laeutcnaut, “ alluded 
perhaps to an exhausted receiver, 
winch was not an inapt illustration of 
our torments. I made no cominent. 
how'ever, and oidy intimated my in- 
tention of hauling up the mainsail — 
for it was Indeed the broadc.st and 
deepest sheet of hemp in the na\y. 
So I said, ‘ Come, lads, man niain- 
cliic-garncts and bunt-lines; clear 
aM'ay, up mainsail.’ As the groat 
folds of the sail, with its enormous 
blocks, stout tacks, and sheets, wTre 
draun slowly up to the yard — 
for though the boatswain’.s mates 
chirp’d like goldfinches, the heat w’as 
too sultry and oppressive to induce 
the men to pull with a particle of 
energy — the cabin-doors were Hung 
wide open, and the Commodore 
stepped forth and mounted the poop- 
ladder. ‘ Ah, ]Mr Gringo, that’s 
yon, is it?' he gasped M'itli some 
slight asperity; but before T had 
time to as«!iire him of my identity, 
ho M'cnt on with, * What in the name 
of common sense are you stripping 
the ship of her wings for? Keep the 
canvass on her, sir, and do all yon 
can to get awa}^ from this s>vcltering 
capo under our lee.’ ‘ Yes, Commo- 
dore,’ I meekl}^ rdiilied. For you .see, 
Fred,” added the Lieutenant, 


voce, “ the higher a monkey climbs 
the more lie shoivs his tail ; and T felt 
tolerably certain tha^t the Commo- 
dore M’ould, in a moral point of view, 
exhibit himself in that plight ; so I 
im rely suggested, by way of soliloquy, 
that I bad been some four years cruis- 
ing on tlmt coast, and that I didn’t 
feci altogether oa^y in my mind about 
the appearance of the Aveathcr ; but, 
at the same time, I expressed 
Millingness to let fall the sails again. 

‘ Certainly, sir, every stitch;’ and 
doAMi came t!ie broad folds of the 
c.anvass and the heavy gecr, wit lion t 
more ado. All the Mhile my friend 
the (’ominodore M'as muttering to 
himself, inwardly, as it were, some- 
thing about somebody being too 
easily scared, and there being iiiiiigliu 
but eats’ -paws in tlmt vicinity, and 
the like sentiments. But, by Saint 
Paul ! had ('ominodore Bogus Bricks 
knoAvii what a tiger's paw M as near 
at hand, he’d Jumped oil* the poop, and 
forgotten all about boiling rice and 
that remarkable nautical niano uvre, 
tor evermore ! 

“ Beside^?,” observed the Lieu- 
tenant, as he rather savagely bit off 
the tip end of his cheeroot, “ it was 
extremely ungrateful in him to snul) 
me in that unhandsome May ; for 
he should have recalled to mind tlic 
memorable ocr.i>ion Mhen, M'ith tlu^ 
assistance of IMr Moutaciit(‘ and tMo 
stout taMuiy Kanakas, m’C butted him 
up the steep sides of the Volcano of 
Kilanca — a matter of Ibu!* hundred 
]»eipendiciilar feet; M’hen, too, the 
Commodore was m’oII foundered with 
exhaustion, and no saving help at 
hand, but oi/r heads in his stern 
frame ! And this M'as his gratitude — 
small thanks to him ! But, Fred, my 
boy, remind me one of tliese days, 
and I’ll relate that exciting adven- 
ture to yon ; and now, where was I — 
oh, I remember — the canvass was 
spread as before, and Bogus, after 
another scries of grumbles, very 
carefully grappled the manropcs, 
b.ickcd doM'n the poop-ladder, where, 
being received in the orderly’s arms, 
he was safely restored to his spacious 
cabin. The w«atch wore tediously (ui. 
The frigate M’as brjiccd on the star- 
board tack, with her head towards 
the north. Occasionally a thin, ray 
from tlic binnacle lanterns would 
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slioot in a narrow stream liigh up 
tlie masts, developing the taunt spars, 
with the sagging sails, and mazes of 
top-liamper aftd rigging ; but it w'as 
gone in a moment, and all left in 
(larkness as befoje. Again the clouds 
seemed to have gained new' life, and 
at intervals a pale bluish gliinmer 
of light W’ould i)(ier faintly out from 
the cast, only to show' the siirroimd- 
iiig murky masses in a more striking 
contrast. Four-bells had .‘struck, but 
1 .-^till felt w'orried and anxious. 

“ ‘Harry,’ I said at last, out of mere 
tlespcration, to tin; brave old seaman 
at my .‘■’ide, ‘ will you have a taste of 
sdinelliingfronithecocoa-iiutto-iilghtV 
It's reconimendod by tlie Faeiilly, for 
tender plants like yon, and will inahe 
\ou hard as a bullet.’ — ‘ No; not 
ji-t now, thankee, IMr Clriugo. Fm 
j.iyliier (liibersonu) about this 'cre 
weather, and i’ll wait till ye go below, 
it it's the same to you, sir.’ And, go- 
ing on in a musing tone, as if co’in- 
miming w illi himself, ‘ '\Vc may kitrli 
a siiceger, and we moughtu’t ; but I 
lliiiiKs w’l* may, for i never .‘?eed sicli 
a look o’ things ’eept once before, and 
tiiat bout we went home under jury- 
ma<ls, a gill of w'aler and lialfa biskut 
a man ; w ilh them dam pumps,’ he 
rapped out, ‘ agoin’ all the time!’ 
Here the v)ld Salt remained silent for 
near half aiiriioiir, ami tlieu, an idea 
(.f some magnitude, having apparently 
got the mastery of him, he gave me a 
re-spcctful midge, and wagged his jaw- 
tacUIc again. ‘ 1 helle.ve I didn’t toll 
\e last night, sir, why i left the steam 
smoker acomiii’ down the ^lisi'issippi, 
when [ was on me travels in the >vest- 
ern part of Ameriky ? Well, sir, one 
bright Sunday moriiin’, we rounded 
to at a lovely fever and agy place 
called Vicksburg, and while the hands 
were takin’ freight of tobaccy, rice, 
and bales of cotton, I saw a little 
crowd of sailer-lookin’ fellers on the 
bank, a- talkin’ and a- smokin’, quite 
contented like; so I jist walked on 
sliore, to have a paddle about the imul 
on Ibc Ic' ?c, and bear what w'as agoin’ 
on. There w'us one chap whose head 
was no bigger nor a walnut, with' legs 
the size of slate-pencils, and feet on 
’em so sprawly, that ho must have got 
his trousers on over liii^licad ; and ho 
was a-drawin’ on a rcglar Cuba, about 
half a fadom long, and a-puffiii’ away 


as if he’d break bis blessed heart. So 
I jist stepped up to him, and touchin’ 
of me bat pcrlitely, axed him what 
was the new'S ? “ \Vy,” says he, very 
slow' ami drawly, “ w'e’vc been puttin’^ 
Hagan tbrough an cn-tirc course of 
sprouts.” — “ 0, ye have V” I says, ail 
in the wind. “ 'Y'ou may well believe 
it, my persimmon,” lie goes on, a- 
winkin’ first with om*. eye, and then 
with the other. “ Hagan is travclin’ 
south at this minnit.” 0 ho, thinks 
1, oblceged to ye, yallcr snake, for the 
infurmation ; hr.t lupamUays, ‘Hle’s 
gone maybe to 'I’cxas? ” U'ilh that 
he woke iqi all of a sudden, ami 
.«cowlin’ upon me very fierce, said, — 
ril tell you what, my sweet-scented 
sin ill), r blttw'd Hagan’s bloody bruins 
out this blC'Jsid moruin’ ; and if >0U 
don’t make trac ks right off, I'll take ii 
roa-'lin’ piece out of you, with this 
’ere tootlipick ; or, p’raps,” he added, 
you’d prefer four or five barrels out 
of my rcw'olvor.'’ So, sir, L thanked 
him kindly, and ser.ibbled aboard that 
wonderfui smoker, where I swallowed 
six brandy smashes, one arter the 
other, and never had any inclination 
for animal food till I w'as set sishorc 
at Orleans, w'hen — ’ Honv far old 
Giventiehl might have gone with his 
adventures I did md surmise; for, ju^t 
at that moment, a flash like to a port 
ibe broke out from amid the gloom, 
accomj)aiiied by alow’ di.slaiit mutter- 
ing of thunder. ‘ Only beat light- 
ning,’ I hoard the orderly at tho 
cabin-door exclaim, wilh a dro)ysy 
yawn, to the man at the wheel, who 
had his legs twisted lovingly around 
the spokes, wdtli liis bead banging 
listlessly over the binnacle. ‘ Only 
beat lightning !— ay,’ murmured the 
old quartermaster from his post be.sidc 
me on the horso-bloek — ‘ ay, beat 
lightning be blasted! Ye'll be cold 
enough, ye lazy aker-marino, afore 
ycr turn in, and mayhap get yer pipe- 
day chist cafisizcd into the bargain.’ 
’riuMi addressing nu', be eontinnod— 
‘ If I W'as you, Mr Gringo, I’d have 
tlio men on their ])ins.’ 

I had already come to this conclii. 
sion, ami had resolved, moreover, to 
risk the Commodore’s displeasure 
again, by taking in the loftiest and 
least manageable sails. Accordingly, 
I desired a messenger to go forward 
and recpiest the master’s mate on the 
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forecastle to conic afi, and presently 
there came a wee bit of a reefer — Mr 
Jack Cliatterton, by name— who, 
after tumbling? at random np the ))Oop 
ladder in a soninanibnlistic frame of 
mind, touched liis cap sleepily to the 
biniiaele, and remarked, in a few in- 
colieiviit words, that there he was! 
‘ J^o(»k lip here, .Jack, my little jeivel,* 
.1 ciii'd, w'hile extendin'^ him a help- 
in;? hand, by a smart jerk at the collar 
ol hi'^ jackef; ‘ rouse up, my boy — look 
alive, for 1 want you to crawl out 
there over the stern davits, and sec if 
yon can discover whether or not your 
resiiectable nnclc •Bourns has turned 
into his dream ba;?; and mind, 3’ou 
3’Mim;? villain, don't rumble overboanl, 
or iiil your pockets nith tln^ Coin- 
iiit)dore’s fruit ; ’ — both, of which can- 
ti-)ns I eon^e^ed to my little mate, in 
my otlicial capacity. mereU for form’s 
sake, ^\ithout the remotest hlca that, 
in a practical view, they were at all 
necessary; for I should a^s soon have 
e.\pectcd to have seiui our rin;?-tailed 
Atruan imuikey drop into the sea as 
jNlr Jack Chattert(m ; and in the 
matter ot bananas, or the larcen\ of 
a few oraupe.^, why,” parenthesised 
the l/icuientOit, nith a retrospective 
smile, a> if in ' avly life he had been 
an aih'pt in tliOMi pursuits — wlrr, it 
i-^ the reefer’s roller ion ! 

“In a minute or two my friend Jack 
retiiruifd Irom his mission, and re- 
jMU’tcd that oiir worthy commander 
va" >«//.'? cnlofU's, and on the point of 
C!»’nmiirin;? hi.s portly j)er''’mi to the 
arms of iMoipheiis. 1 thereupon 
desired tlie boy to jumj'/ down be- 
tween the ;?ims — to make no noise, 
but to trive rapid impressions with the 
heels ot his lii tie slioi-s njion tlu* torpid 
waisters and topmen — then to rim 
forward, haul the llvin;? jib down and 
stow it — see the Slav sail ready foi 
hoistin'?, and all the ropes clear for 
rimniii;?. ‘ Ay, av’’, sir, I’ll w ork 
.'harp,' he ri'plieil, in a husky whisper, 
a.s lie spran;? dovvii the ladder to exe- 
cute the onlers, while old Jlanw sin?- 
ffested, with encoura;?iii;? fondness lor 
the .‘•camp, ‘ 'I’lie yoimker’s a- chokin’ 
hisselt with a bunch of the Com- 
modore's ripe benaimys, but he’.s wide 
awake and chockfull of llea.s when 
lie's a mind to.’ 

“ While my youtjiful adjutant W'as 
bu'^y iu.>inuating liU pedal extromitics 


into the sleeping carcasses of the 
watch, I sent a man up into eticli 
top with directions to the men aloft 
to furl the royals, add then stand 
by to roll up the top-gall:nit-‘<ail.s. 
There was jnst jabout snllieient 
time to have the first of these in- 
structions carried into effect, and 
while the men were laying out on the 
tO])-gallant-yards, there siuidenly bnr.st 
out from the east a blinding glare, of 
intensely vivid ligli tiling, whieh lit up 
the entire outward and inward ship 
from the truc.ks to the water-line, and 
the frowning black muzzles of the 
batteiy, making the vanes, rails, and 
brass stars on tlie aprons of the guns, 
fairly to gleam in llaine ; while the 
boats, ropes, decks, deep down the 
hatelivvays, and thou away aloft the 
very eves and teeth of tlie, topmen, 
were illumined in the iust.intaiicoiis 
and unearthly liglit; the same mo* 
meat there came an i'ar-‘-plitting 
peal of thunder, followed by a cold 
current of air, as it half the ice 
bergs from Creciilaud had been lloat- 
ing near. 

“ ‘ Good God ! ' I ej.ieubited to old 
(ir«‘i‘iiti«‘id, ‘ vve are going to li.ive a 
])un !’ ‘Ay. liolv Biiilgei ! its tlu* tor- 
nado a-comiii', sir; ami w oik fa^t or 

V oil'll lo.'^ie ’ Befon; lhi‘ vvairds 

w'ore well out of his mouth, we lieaid 
a ru.shiiig seetliiifg sound, like mil- 
lions of w lii|).s la,sliiiig the .‘'oa, and I 
bad only time to yidl to the to])nien 
to save themselves from the yard.s — 
to let tlv the top-sail halliartG- -and to 
h(*avv the helm hard up, belore tlie 
s«piall in its fury was ui)on us. Jii 
the .awful uproar tJiat followed, all 
voi<*es w'cre drowned In the fierce eon- 
lentioii of the eleibeiits - tlie sjieakiug- 
trnmpiit was blown from my grasp 
and there' came a howl as if all the 
demons of winds were giving vent to 
their long-iieiit-up lungs. 'I'he rain at 
lii>t, as big as biscuits, came along in 
liorjzoiital sheets, and the frigate, feel- 
ing the te.rriblo force> of the blow upon 
h<*r beam, heeled over until the port- 
waist lu'ttings were under water, and 
then .she lay trembling as it struggling 
ill the v'er}' jaws of the deep ! I'heii 
the lofty sails went flying away in the 
black night, like flakes of snow ; and 
the sharp crash of the snapping spars, 
and the white splinters were lit up nn 
the continuous shower of lightning. 
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'.rhoii thore ofimo a momcTit of dread- 
ful siiflpenso, while the hurricane heat 
u.s tiowti ill its wrath, and 1 thought 
tlic gani(3 AVfis up, and that our 
^v^^tery billets had been regidarly 
countersigned l^y J>addy J^V*ptune ; 
hut the huge mainsail, wliich thus far 
stood the brunt of the blast, at last 
by a superhuman effort snay)ped the 
siroiig alu'ct and tack with a sound 
like the report of eannon. One shake 
of the immense sail, ami the groat 
l>loeks flew with a siuiiuiug crash 
upon the bulwarks, while the canvass, 
holt-ro]) 0 > and all, aa ere torn into a 
thousand stri))s and slireds. The ship, 
Tflievi'd at the instant from the 
miglity pres‘*iire, n)se with a. hard 
shuddeiing «piivoi', that was felt firmi 
her kt‘el to the. truek.s, breasted the 
surgf, nnd tlion, veir:iining her buoy- 
anev, slu' h-ayxal like a dolphiti ovm* 
the yii*ldi)!g ami tumultuous seas. 

“ ‘ Ah ! she‘.> cheated Mr Davy 
rloui's l)ii< h,’ loured old (iieeii- 
tield into.my <‘ur, us In* imld on like a 
h'eeh to the mi/zen shrouds, while at 
the .^ame time I wms linked on to his 
m-ek, and the toptnen eiime sliding 
dow n the .Mandiug backstays like s«) 
many rats. ‘ 'I’he sailmaker'' will 
lene a job in the moinin’,’ he 
ehucUed ; ‘ but. Lord lo\e }e, >11*, jisi 
look at the ( ’ommo(j(»re.’ ’’ '‘Yes, 
uncle, ’’ sirnek in little Fied, inter- 
tiipliiig the Lieiitonunt, “what was 
the < 'ominodore <loiug all tlii.s time?” 
“()’’* .‘'aid the narrator and here lie 
lauuhed long and loudl\ — “ w hv, child, 
as the ^ipiall came upc'u the frigate, 
butt ami foiemost, as it weie, J be- 
held, u.miil tlie incessant dailies, the 
(hmimodoro dash like a niani ic ont 
of the cabin; and tfuring tlie jarring 
Avar of the tempest, his voice Avas 
heaid in startling accents, calling 
np»m ‘ MrL’oda ami all liamls to save 
the shi|).’ Noav the thuninodore Avas 
a tnrtl(‘ - bueked gentleman, with 
loniidly-tiirm-d halnsiraile legs---and, 
Avitli Ids ."Uik fLing in extreme 
di.Mirray, * like, a tatter’d flag u\r 
a 'pliltitig Avreek,’ and his body 
more than half-Avay bent down tlie 
afier-Avindsail hateli, lie presented 
a very curious and extraordinary eii- 
tertaiumeiit, J pledge you my lumour. 
And though 1 do not h(*;<itate to a\OAv 
that I never Avas in a more dcsjierato 
fright in all my life, yet 1 couid not 


resist iiidnlgin, in an inward laugh, 
albeit agi-eeiiig with iVIr Sipieers, 
wluMi that individual flogged Siniko 
in the hackney-coach, that nonvitli- 
staiiding the position Avas ineoiive- 
nlcrit, still the novelty gaA'^o a zest 
to it. 

“ Well,” continued the Lieutenant, 
“ yon may believe that mauv seconds 
did not efapse before tlieAvateh below 
Aveie rushing for the ujiper ileck , and 
the fury of the storm hnAing some- 
what ]»assed over, the frigate Avas 
ea.'^ily reduced to proper canvass, the 
Iraetured vards and .spars mit down, 
ami in an hour aTier all Avas goiiig 
on as n''nal. 

“ At eight-bells 1 Avas r(‘lie\(’d, ami 
of course went below'; but there Avas 
a ^ight, to lie sure! Xot only had 
the gunri'om mc'^s- table been torn 
from liie elects and hmhings, the side- 
boards pilclied DU end, A\itli chains, 
solas, and crockery piled ulioiit iu 
disordereii heaps ; but tlie idlei.S 
them-(‘lves — surgeons, purser, chap- 
lain, marine.^, and ^I'cietary — weie 
strew e<l oiU-ide tlieir eabms, ‘ quite 
permLcU'',’ as(»hl (lreenfieldol)s<u*ve<l, 
and all attired in tin* flimsiest possi- 
ble raiment, AA.iitmg, in com-idciablc 
anxiety, to knosv by what extram'- 
diii.iry combination of circiimstam'c.s 
they '^had bi'cii unceremoniously 
turned mil of Ihcir cot*' at that uii- 
stuanly hour ofllic night. 

“ ' What's all this row lu'cii about!’ 
tlu'v exclaimed in a a obey, as I 
splashed into the gimiooni, (rrecii- 
tield in my wake, and onr diipyiiug 
garments leaving a wet liaU on the 
de-dx. • W hat tin* dotcse U‘a< been 
the matter V’ said ihev. * Why, 1 don’t 
know' of an\ thing ]»ai tienlarly out of 
the common,’ 1 lephed ; ' a on fellows 
must have been dreaming. A little 
breozo sprang up on thi‘ starboard- 
beam about tlireo o'clock, but we 
might h.ivt' carried skA .^ail-scrapers 
ami moon-rakers, had the (’ominodore 
inclined.' ‘Hv\sail and moon devil.s!’ 
muttered the" doctor with decided 
derision. ‘ Yes ! and perhaps you 
miglit have carried u.s all to the bot- 
tom of the llrazil banks, aaIiIi that 
little bree/i; on our beam you s])eak 
of.’ ‘ J)«»u't try to humbug me,’ 
shouted tlie parson — Avho, by the Avay, 
was an ugly cu.^^oiner to ]>lay rig.** on, 
w ith u resolute pliysiugnoiny — a cross 
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betwixt a Cherokee aiul a Chinaman body this evening; and now it’s my 
—and not scared by any one’s pis- opinion that there isn’t a wliole bolt 
tols, for once he volunteered to fight of dimity left in the frigate, except in 
the first lieutenant across the table, the windsails — ringtail* and bobstay 
sideways at that, ‘None of your spritsail— to catch the wind as it comes 
nonsense, Sefior Gringo,’ cliimcd in through the hawse-holes; and how 
tlio coraniissary ; ‘ I not only heard or when,* I added, ‘ we are to make 
old Bogus yelling down the hatch, a harbour, the Lord only can tell.’ 
equal to an entire tribe of wild (^oni- “Hereupon a few strong bancors and 
aiicliees, squaws and all, but what's dish covers began to circulate (luite 
more, it isn't by any means a small freely about the gunroom ; and 1 had 
coJ-an-mit that can throw' this still’ every reason to believe that they were 
ship on her beam -ends, and pitch directed at my head, more especially 
}Our humble servant clean out of his since my remarks had been capped by 
bunk, and never to touch bottom tin- a shout of approval from the w'atcli- 
lil his co/ra/brongutup, like a round- ofliccrs, in aiisw’cr to the uiii\cr««al 
shot, against that infernal mizzen- grunt of derision wdiicli emanated 
mast.’ ‘ 0 ho! you’ve been taking in from the idlers. At this stage of the 
bail again, you timid lubber,’ screamed action, having, as 1 religiously hoiicd, 
my jolly ally, jMr Aloiitacutc, from his ponreil oil on tlie troubled winters, 
state-room to leew'urd, onjo}iiig the Harry (B’eenfield and me i)rocecded to 
foregoing altercation with the out- dash ourselves slightly with spiiits; 
sidors, and w'hom, ensconced W'ithiii his after which I turnetl in composedly, 
chu’initory, old breezy Eolus, or any and slept like a top. But,” added 
other motive power, save jicrliaps a the Lit utenant, in concluding his nar- 
corksorew', w'ould have found coiisi- rative, “ J never from that lipiir heard 
derable dilliculty to have ousted ; for more complaints, carry sail liow' wo 
sii' h tenacity for the vested rights would ; and ab for C!ommodore Bogus 
and privileges of a commissioned oiii- Bricks, he moped all the remainder of 
cer Avhen off guard, and such down- llie voyage home.” 
right careies3 An* ‘ tobacco “^Vhy, uncle !” exclaimed Kred, 

and ladies.’ as my friend ]Monly pos- “ i thought you w'cre going to be 
fccsscd, W'as truly refresliing to con- shipwrecked, and escape in the jolly- 
icinplate. boat— and then cat one another— and 

“ But,'* resumed the Lieutenant, bO frost-bitten, captured by a jdr- 
after the foregoing digression, “ per- ate, and sold for a slave— and all that 
cciving that the imlividuals I was ar- sort of thing you know— instead of 
raigned before were not only incre- only taking a ducking and coming 
fluloiis, blit somewhat pugnaciously back quite safe!" The Lieutenant 
inclined, 1 said — ‘The tact is, mess- smiled at the youngster’s (‘nthusiasm ; 
mates, knowing your anxiety to get and throwing his cheroot into the fire, 
liomc, and since you have all, more he rang the bell, and after rc(picstiug 
or less, carped and complained a lit- his mayor-domo to hiy out some bi- 
tlc at our extreme caution In carrying vaUes and a i)iut of pale ale, he dis- 
sail, 1 deterinined to oblige you in a missed his audience for the night. 
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aiton's travels in the east. 


No one could have written this 
book except a member of presbytery ; 
and very few members of presbytery 
could have written a volume so 
amusing, yet withal absurd. Every 
page of it is stamped with the idiu- 
syiicracy of the author. \Vc lay 
down the majorit}” of books, however 
commendable they may be in .senti- 
ment, and excellent in style, without 
h.iving acquired any clue to the ha- 
bits, laste.s, prejudices, or character of 
the composers. AVc may undei stand 
the subject under treatment, but avc 
gather litile insight into the peculia- 
rities of the operator. Not so with 
J)r Aiton. Like the sho\Mnau in the 
panorann, he, is never ab.sent from 
our eye, adding not a little to th<< 
interest of the peri>tiephic imintiug, 
by tlie occi^ional oddity of the de- 
sciiplions in v.hich he imlulgesJ, and 
his constant re\clatious of himself, 
indeed, without the personality of 
tlio Doctor, the work would lose half 
i)t its charm. Wc have had .sketches 
()\er and over again, more or less 
\ivid, of Alcdilcrraneau scenery, of 
ICeypi and its colo.ssal antiquities, of 
the Holy Land, the isles of (Irecce, 
ami of lloim* ; and, considering the 
liigli literary attainment.s of wi iters 
nlio have gone before him, it is no 
depreciation of Dr Alton’s volume to 
.‘‘jiy, tliat .several have excelled liim in 
.•ii li^lieal aceomplisliincnt, and in gra- 
phic power. Vet ne doubt whether 
there has yet been jiroduced a more 
amusing A^olunic upon the Ea.‘«t. It 
is precisely what Ae should expect 
an account of (Ireat Britain to be, if 
written, after tlio experiences of a 
mouth or two, by the iiiluibitant of 
another zone, full of native feeling 
and strong iirejiidico. Such a one — 
were he Alussulmau or Copt — would 
no doubt refer every object he beheld 
to tlie standard of his own recollec- 
tions, am! deliver judgment in a very 
summary way, upon what most of ns 
would consider to bo extremely slen- 
der evidence. And in just the .same 
sj)irit Dr Aiton emerges from the 


manse of Dolphinton. in the Upper 
Ward of l.aiiarkshire,^etcrmiued to 
see everything with his own eyes, 
through his osvn peculiar spectacles, 
and to condemn or aciiuit according 
to his preconceived oiiinions. We 
lind no fault with this — far otherwise. 
As a mere picture of travel, the w'ork, 
though bir from contemptible in point 
of meiit, would have excited little 
attention ; in the peculiarities, and 
constant appearance of the author on 
the stage, lies the absolute zest of liie 
\ olumc. 

We could have wished, however, 
that a work, emanating from a mem - 
ber of the Established Church of 
Scotland, who has attained the rank 
of Doctor of Divinity, had displayed 
loss coarseness of expression and more 
refinement than this. We pass from 
simple absurdities, because iii the&c 
there is no olb nce. But the reader 
may well be excused for cxi»crieiiciug 
an occajsiunal qualm, when he finds 
the author recounting, with unneces- 
sary minuteness, tlie sensations which 
beset his inner man wheu suffering 
under extreme tribulation, his mani- 
fold perspirations and toils, and a 
great deal more which had better have 
been Uft untold. All this is the more 
unnoying, because it destroys the 
ollcct of other ]>as.'=!ages in the book 
which arc not liable to similar cen- 
.^iire. With many of tlie best poinla 
of a Scottish divine, amongst wliicli 
we may number his biblical know- 
ledge and ^ his strong enthusiasm, he 
unites tlic foibles which are onl}’^ con- 
fined to^a few. His eccentricities are 
such that wc must protest against his 
book being received as a favourable or 
proper .‘specimen of the literature of our 
national church. And yet we do not 
wish to pass indiscriminate ccusiuc. 
A more kindly man, in so far as 
the natural instincts arc concerned, 
wo believe it would be difiicult to find. 
That he lias 'within him a certain 
power of clocpieucc, many passages 
of tliLs volume prove— though there 
arc others which conviucc us that he 
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John Aiton, D.D., Minister of Dolphinton. 1052. 
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is singularly ignorant of the true prin- 
ciples of the art. That ho would make 
a moat amusing coni]uiuioii we can- 
not deny, .cilice ue linvo risen from 
the perusal ot J}ie hook with a strong 
feeling of regret that it was not our 
fortune to he present at several of 
the s«‘ones which he deacrihos ; though 
from others we are glad that we M’ore 
absent, lint our general olyection is, 
tlint it is calculated to impress stran- 
gers with an erroneou. idea of the 
habits and inorle of thought of the 
clergy of our Ksiablished (Jhurch. 

The fact is, that the Doctor is si 
great deal too explicit in Ins revela- 
tions, and sonietinies too minute in 
his details. ».* .nv IVerpicntly at a 
loss to know whether we are to laugli 
with him, or at liini ; though, t(» do 
Iiim justice, ho fre«|nently laughs at 
hiniself; sind, therefore, we need have 
the less scruple Although this is not 
his first essay in travel, as we huirn 
from various passages in the volume, 
he is ciTtaiuly uo eosmopolitau. I>uL 
he is not a inau >\ho ^^ill submit to 
the customaiy U'^ages anil rceogni-cd 
habits of society. We, ftcot>men, are 
proverbially eeeentiic ; and Dr Alton 
is no exception from ihe rule — i ay, 
he is one of tin- most ecceutnc of the 
race. Onee beyond the precincts of 
European civilisation, he docs not 
ftoein to ha\e care<l what a])pearanee 
he made. A jiri'per iiotioii, truly, the 
Tnrk^ must lia\e entertain 'd of tlie 
Scotti^h clergy, u hen we find that, on 
board tbe steamer olV (loiislantiiiojde, 
several of them were so fniich .struck 
with compas!5iott for the unfortunate 
Briton, with' his .straw-liat and im- 
wa.shcd linen ay>x»arel, that ♦heya’oso- 
lutcly collected a iiur.sc for his benefit, 
albeit he wa.s in possession of a bag of 
sovereigns, and, of course, refn.'>ed the 
eleemosynary assistance ! 

Witli regard to the design of this 
book, we have a wonl or two to .say 
before entering into details. Dr 
Alton clearly explains wliy he under- 
took this journey, at lea&t as far a.s 
Suez ‘ and he was perfectly right in 
his resolution — indeed his example is 
■worthy of all imitation— that, ha\ ing 
gone so far, he could not return with- 
out having visited the land of the 
Messiah. Strange as the notion may 
appear in the eye.s oftinoderii utilita- 
rians, v. e wish that more professors 


and preachers of the Gospel would 
make a similar pilgrimage. Few 
strangers visit the north of Siiotl.ind 
without going to the field of Ciilloden. 
No Briton is in Belgium without 
tracing the localltiqs of Waterloo. 
Wc all know what inspiration i.s de- 
rived from the jicrsonal inspection of 
a place famed as the theatre of some 
grand historical event ; and wliat 
eonntry in the world can, in this 
respect, be compared f<»r one moment 
with l*alestim‘? A\'e are yu*rfeetly 
certain of this, -that the clergvniai! 
who has visited Judea and the 
Holy City, will, on his return, be in- 
tiiiitely better rpialiliiul to expound 
Sr,n]itiire than the mere laborimi^ .-tn- 
ilent who acquires bis inlormjiti«»n in 
the closet. We cannot lieljt fe<*liiig it 
as a rci»roach that the .Mahoinctans 
are so much more diiigiml than onr- 
.‘^el\e'> in the perlonnance of 
j'ilgrimages. It is ]U)t Miperstirioii 
that It-ad.s onr tlionglils alnio.^t in- 
stineti\ely touanl.s .iern.salmn. 'I'lie 
laud of the Nativity and llie A'secu- 
sion cannot bo, to rlie sinccHi bein' ver, 
like any otlier ."jud on the e.irlb. 
What are ITwlorical HM'f^lleiqions of 
the mo'^t exalie<l valour or g**niii-!, 
coinj)ared with tlie uloriou"' ami .‘iwlul 
thoughts which the .-iiihi of rJenisalem, 
aipl Calvary, and the M«.nnl of Olivejr 
must insj)ii‘e I’lgvpf, with its mv^ti*- 
rioti'A jiyramids, and colo'-sal Iragnient.? 
of the may be an object of wotider 
— it is beyond Kgvpt that tlie ti ne land 
of inv.sieiies and of wonder lie; . 

When Dr Aiton si‘t out iijxm his 
journey, he evidmiily ilid -o with the 
intention of recoiding bis cNpenences 
in ju’int. 'fliis was natural, jiropi'r, 
and Iiigldy coinumndabh' ; but tlie 
J)octor is not quite an adept in tin 
jirofoundcT secrelM of book-making, 
lie betray.s hispnrpo.-e in the very fiist 
.sentence. “Had Julius Casar,” quoth 
he, ill his maguilo([ueur, exiu'dium, 
“ been permitted in IMJI to revisit 
thi.s w'orld, tliat we might sliow him 
how much Britain liad advaneiMl since 
lie first invaded our shores, it would 
have been desirable that he had popped 
tip bis Jiead through the yiavtuneut at 
the Wellington statue., before the lloyal 
Exchange and the Bank of England.” 
After this forced resurrection of the 
mighty Julius— in which ytrocesst by 
the way, his cranium must have 
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sustained some damage — the Doctor 
supposes liLm conducted to the Crys- 
tal l^ilace, an(| the terminus of the 
South Eastern Counties’ Railway, 
from whence lie is to be hurried olV 
by an express tra^n to Southampton, 
for the pur[)ose of insi)ecting the 
identical steamer which c()nvc3'cd 
our resp(*cted friend to the Mediter- 
ranean ! We doubt whether the end 
jiropo.scd is altogetlKM* commensurate 
with the magnitude of the invocation ; 
but, alter Jill, that matters little. Once 
alloslt, and recovered from the. Ris- 
cayjii qualms, the Doctor took his 
observatiinis as regularly as a pr.ic- 
tised mariner. In his entliusiasm 
he confounds the jaist with the pre- 
sent, and becomes a spectator of the 
lieiy fight of Corunna. “The ge- 
neral lace of tiiis pjirt of the country 
;:ccmcd to be composed of rock, with 
a scanty .‘«oil, and soim* small scattered 
clu^tms ()l pint-^,, like fox covers, 
crowned the summit of the ridge, 
'rijc liritish Hues vvere said to Innc 
been jjo-^ted on the secondjiry range, 
and a In'ight luill-a-mile above it was 
occupied by the French. Mt/ftcjn/san/i 
ivtJun nh‘ when I noticed that Sonll’s 
]>o^iiion c.iiemanded a point-blank 
rangt‘ tu' Sir Jolin Moun‘'s. d'ho h.iin- 
let of Elvina wa'i [H>intod out, the 
severest i)ait of the battle-field, near 
vvhicli a batlerv was planted, which 
pro* ed to be most iii‘'«lnictivc to our 
wav-wojij lro(q)S. I iunxd thm the 
htdtt-n ntUnii sy anc tnih a tmr tn wtf 
C//C, and cliche rather to look at a so- 
litary sca-lowl (loafing oil the wave, 
and then flapping its wings through 
the slii'oMds, It gave me some satis- 
faction, in my mebincholy mood, to 
ob.‘-i‘r\e crowals of uiajestic ships 
sweej»iiig the horizon in every direc- 
tion, ami, with t lie help of the captain’s 
spy-gl.iss, to read on their ilags Hying 
at the main, that these were merciiant- 
mui belonging to my own country, or 
that this was a frigate, the crow of 
which was paid partly out of my own 
j>ockt‘t 1” We envy the serenity of 
the mind which can turn to such topics 
for coiistilation. 

Olf Cape St Vincent, of which the 
Doctor takes a pas^Viiig squint,” wc 
are favouri’.d with a succinct account 
of tlu‘ action in 1797 ; aiul the same 
olf 'IVafalgar. ( J ibraltar gives rise to 
a little ambitious wTiting; though, 
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after all, Dr Alton confesses that “ to 
my mind the most interesting object 
at Gibraltar was th*' flag of (ircat and 
uncoiiquered Rritaiu Hying free as the 
wind, or Happing playfully round the 
stall; fixed linn on the top of the 
rock so well I’ortitied ; but securer far 
even than this in the bravc-hoarted 
courage and caution both of onr .sol- 
diers and sailors. ‘ See,’ i remarked to 
my bo}", '• how it s))reads on the wings 
of the lour wiiid.> of heaven, affording 
an interesting emblem of the, extent 
and hOeuritv of onr dominions abroad, 
and of the sacred amj civil rights of onr 
jicojile at liome,’ " tVc. We arc ready 
to tender our ayipl.iiise, ))ut vve inii-'t 
be pardoned if we ciirt iil the lecture. 
SjunMling. np ihc Medilcnaii(*aii, Eu- 
rope .^ank belihid them, and in the 
evening vve all enjoyed oiu* rn>t Me- 
diterranean tnn-ct, iiiiijue.'-tionablv^ 
the finest sight any voysiger ever be- 
heiil. 'I’he deck wa^* crow ded tdl mid- 
night ; and with pass(*ngers walking 
and talking, andmu-ic from the band, 
time passed like a holiday, 'flu* night 
was most beautiful, the air fresh amt 
balmy, and every constellalioii in the 
sky shone brighter than another. I’lie 
sea, huniiious with phosphorus, un- 
folded bouncing waves of .spangled 
light benealli the yniddle-w heels, ami 
far behind the sliii) it formed eddying 
shoals of silver loam as it fell irom 
the rudd'*!* like llie. tail of a comet.’' 
Coasting Algeria, the Doctor ivlhadt; 
that “it is remarkable that so many 
line soldiers of Franei* should lii'-t, 
have been fre/aii umler llie snow' in 
Russia, and now filed on tin* burning 
sands of Alvlca. 'I hu.s the Eord seeniri 
still tt> be. holding their restless iu- 
lidelily in derision, and even luov 
speaking to them iu his wrath, and 
vexing them in his sore dl.syilea.-iire." 
Until we read tins, we were not aware 
that the veti-rans of Mo-^covv had been 
transported to tiie Aliicaii co.ast. 
Near Tunis, our traveller was gn-ati- 
ficd by observing “ culli\ate<l Helds, 
and woods, parks, amr African gen- 
tlemen’s scats and he also obtained 
a passing glimpse of (.-arthage, which 
naturally exiuted recollections and 
mention of Hannibal, Marius, and 
the rest. 

At Malta, the Doctor (having first 
iudulgeil himself iv a speculation as 
to whether .fose\)hns the historian did 
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uot sail ill the same ship with Saint 
Paul, and having convinced himself 
of the extreme probability of their 
companionship) went ashore, and 
was desperately beset at landing. 
“ But now we arc on the landing- 
place, and what a host of beggars 
calling out Nix ynunginre ; and this, 
too, is the name of ‘the street. To 
give coppers only increases the diffi- 
culty, and the crowd thickens around 
till licks and kicks aro employed to 
got elbow room. Hurrying along 
aiiudst drought and dust, I crossed a 
crowded drawbrii^e over a deep fosse, 
covered at bottom ivith bananas and 
orange-trees. I passed under a deep 
dark gateway ; then mounting up- 
wanis, and through the markets, and 
still ill the midst of brown, blenr-eycd 
natives, I reached a long street of 
stairs, and here we toiled, and blow, 
and sweated as if nc had been so 
man}’’ blackguards condemned to the 
treadmill.” The Doctor, it will be 
observed, is not very choice in his 
similes, even with regard to himself. 
IIowoA'Cv, notwithstanding such un- 
pleasant perspiration, he managed to 
get up the stairs at last, and appears 
to have been pleased with La 'V'aletta. 

Lauding at Alexandria, the Doctor 
proceeded to Cairo, where he made a 
narrow escape from being shot by a 
sentinel, to whose challenge he could 
not reply. Notwithstanding this 
sample of the dangers which beset tra- 
vellers in a distant land. Dr Aitoii was 
nothing dismayed. “ In going,” sa 3 's 
he, “ to the Pyramids, I resolved to be 
alone. I had heard much of the danger 
of being robbed, or perhaps murdered ; 
and I had read that tho,donkey boys 
Mdio attended the author of Eothcu 
overheard an ill-looking fellow, in 
soldier’s uniform, propose to the Sheik 
to put him to death whilst he was in 
the interior of the great ji^Tamid. 
Fancy, says that lively writer, a 
struggle for life in one of those burial- 
chambers, M'itli acres and aci'cs of 
solid masonry between myself and the 
daylight. But I weighed the danger 
of robbery and murder in one scale, 
against the heroism of the exploit and 
the enjoyment in the full influence of 
the solitary. scene in the other ; and 
accordingly I set out, soon after mid- 
night, for the feriy of Gihe/, to visit 
the Pyramids, the distance being 


about ten or twelve miles.” Far be 
it from us to question the attribute 
of heroism so distinctljV claimed. So, 
as Coleridge writes — 

Liko one that on a lonetsomc road 
Doth walk in fear jncl dread. 

And, having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head; 

BecauiiO he knows .*i frightful iicnd 
Doth close behind Inm tread; ” — 

the Doctor made the best of his way 
through the mnd-flehls of Egypt, 
until he reached iho edge of the 
Desert. In that lonclj" spot, where, 
as tradition tells, an nnwaiy 

traveller has surrcnd(M-cd both pui te, 
and life to the treacherous and enud 
Arab, onr friend appears to ha\c 
experienced some blameless spasms ; 
yet no grim child of Tshmael I’lished 
upon him, and he reached his destina- 
tion in safety. Dr Alton’s account 
of his ascent of tlic Pyramids is so 
graphic that wo must give it in his 
own svords ; indeed, wo question 
whether it would have been iiossible, 
for Smollett, in his broadest comic 
mood, to heighten the eOcet of the 
picture : — 

laid read so inuidi of the hulk of 
the Pyramids, and they now appeared 
so positively insignificant in their dimeii- 
hions, that I felt mortified; but I remem- 
bered that I had the same impression 
many years ago wlion first api>roai*hiug 
the Alps. And 1 began to consider tliat 
as tlic extreme clearness of the atmo- 
sphere gave them the appearance of prox- 
imity ill the far distance, so it would al^o 
partly account for the diminulive aspc’t 
they persisted in presenting. I dis- 
mounted, and scrambled up the bold 
ledge of rock, and found myself already 
a hundred feet ‘above the level of the 
Kile. Here my Arab guide produced 
cold fowl, bread, wine, and Nile water 
ill plenty at the foot of this mountain of 
.stone, which now began to indicate its 
colosial magnitude. Standing beside the 
Pyramid, and looking from tlic base to 
the top, and especially examining the 
vast dimensioiis of each separate rstone, I 
thus obtained an adequate impression of 
the magnitude of its dimensions, which 
produced a calm and speechless, tut 
elevated fouling of awe. The Arabs - 
men, women, and children — cainc crowd- 
ing around me, but they seemed kind and 
iiioifensive. 1 was advised to mount up 
to the top before the sun gained strength; 
and, skipping like chamois orr a uiuun' 
tain, two Arabs took hold of me by each 
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v/rl'it, and a third lifted me up from be- 
hiii'l, and tlnid 1 began Avitli rc'^olution 
and courage to - ascend tlie counties.! 
layers of huge sAnes, Avhich tower and 
taper to tlic top. livery step wai three 
feet lip at a bound, and really a porpen- 
dieular hop-r-tep-aiid^lcap of this sort wai 
nojitke; move after move eoiitinuing :is 
if l >i*evcr. I found that tlio Arabs did 
11 ' it work so smoothly as J expccletl, and 
that one seemed at a time to he holding 
hack, while another was dragging me up; 
and this Mion liee.imo very tirO't>ine. 
I’eiveniiig tlii'-', tlioy i-hanged Ihcir 
nu'iliod, and I \\ar> diieetod to put my 
foot on the knee of one Arih, and an- 
other pulled mo np by both bauds, while 
a th'rd pn^'hed me heliiiid, and thes 1 
hotiM h'd on in my i read-mill o' tial'on. 
ami \tiy tire-onu; e.xeition. 1 panned 
halt way to the top, and re -ted at the 
ca^e. 1 lot.ked up and down with a 
feeling of awe, and no\v I felt ih.' furee 
o*‘ W.nlnirt'ur « ronnrk when heeall'it 
the gieatest wonder in the wuild. lint 
in the mid^t of tlie-iO eommoniilace rellec- 
tions, a, Jit of McksiO" eanie over me. 
livei vthiiig t’irm- 1 ilaik lu'fore me; and 
HOW’ for :i nioim i.» my eciuago faihsi iim, 
and when looking at my three .-avage 
eompaiiioii', (for my gidtle and his fiioml 
Vvue -ittiiig below finif-hing the fia'iinenli 
of MV hreakfasi, and the doiike\s \\ere 
iniimhing he.uM.) I lelt myself ulikv 
de-titii(e (ifeomlort ainI jiroteetioii. And 
when they put forth their hands to lift 
my hjdy, I verilv th mght myself a mur- 
deie.l man. When I eime out of niy 
laiiit. I ionnd tliat they had gently 
tniMed (lie on my hell^, with my heat! 
lilt upon tin* I’oek, and tint they liad 
ln\ii ipniiklnig my face and breast wdtli 
water. A profn. •' perspir.ition broke 
out; and 1 leUinj.-^eH relnwed. 1 rested 
ti 11 or liftet n iniinit ‘s, an I lu“-italcd for 
a iiionient whether l> go un or uoavu ; 
hut I liad dt'teriiiiued that 1 should i each 
the top, if I .should peii.dfiu the attempt. 

I le-iimed therefore 11. e aseeut, but wdtli 
more time and caution than before; and 
fearing to look either up or down, or to 
any portion of the IVighU'ul a-'pect arouml, 
I fixed my eye entirely on eaeh iudi\idiial 
step Iicfore me, as if there had been no 
other object, in the world beside.^. To 
encourage me by diverting my attention, 
tJio Arab.s ch.aiintod thc’ir iiionotonoiis 
so.igs, niaiiil} in their own language, 
Iiiter.sperseil with expressions about buek- 
shihh, ‘ Eiiglese good to AraUs,* ^aml 
making signs to me every now and then 
liow near \vc wore getting to the top. 
After a second dwam, a rest and a 
draught of water prepared me for another 
cifort at ascending; and now as 1 ad- 
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vanced, my ideas began to cxpaml to 
something commensurate with the gran- 
deur and novelty of tbc .scene. 

When I reached the top, 1 found 
iny-^elf on a broad area of about ten yard-:, 
in every way of massive stone-blocks 
broken and di-iplaced. Exhausted and 
ovcr-heabed, 1 laid me down panting like 
a groyhonud after a .‘.e\ere cha.se. I 
bathed my temple «. and drank a deep 
cool draught of Nile WMter After in- 
haling for a few’ minute', the frodi cki.'-tie 
Inve/.e blowing iin the ri\.'r, 1 felt th it I 
w.i : my«olf again. 1 rose and g's/i*d \,ith 
a\idity ill fixed silence, north «nd south, 
cast, and we.sl. And now’ 1 tVlt it Mry 
cxhil.i rating to the spirit, when ihiM 
st.indmg on a .-mall nnproleeied pa\e- 
111 . nt so many hundred feet ahoM* the 
eaith, and so many thoii-'and mile-j from 
Ij iiiu', t.> be al.jue. surrounded only by 
thiee wild ami ferocioiis-like sav.igcs. 
The Arab,-, know well as 1 did that 
my life and propeil v were in their powi i” 
hot the) were kiml and proud of tlio 
eonildetiee 1 had in them. They tapped 
me gently on the h.iek, patted my liead, 
ki' ed my hand, and then, with r low' 
laughing sini-ter gvowd, thej asked me 
f.»r huckslii h. which 1 firmly refu ''I' 
then tin laughed, id : j and. chatti. 
as ]>efore.'’ 

Ti w’ouhl not, hotvover, fair to 
llio Avnlor were w’c to allow him to 
re-d liM reputation simply nii feiich 
pa-5s.ige.s, whieli w'o think will jutrtify 
oar pndiminary remark, that ilie pe- 
cnliarities of tlm aiithnr eoiinilmte 
not a little to the auiiifcL'mLMil nhieli 
W’O derive from hi.*-’ volmiio. We also 
said that J)r Aiton i.s fios-essed of 
some oloijiicnee ; and wc shull lu.w 
proceed to show’ that he eau really 
wriie w’ell wdien hi." heart is in the 
subject, and w’hen he is not w’litiiig 
merely for ell'cct. Ilis besetting lite- 
rary wo'ikno.^s is a tendency to clothe 
trivialiiios in lofty language, iiuito uii- 
.■^uited to the n.ituro of the theme— a 
common, but a great fault in compo- 
sition. Ilcuce we should not be sur- 
prised to find some persons decrying 
tliU book as turgid from bcgimiiug to 
end ; w’hcreas it is turgid only when 
the Doctor bursts into apostrophes, 
or when he attempts to make moun- 
tains out of mole-hills. The follow’ing 
passage, descriptive of the view' from 
llic summit of the pyramids, is ex- 
ceedingly' well conceived and express- 
ed ; and it is rather remarkable that, 
throughout the wliolb of the chapters 
8d 
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poiiuod in the Holy Laiul, or at least 
referriiif^ to it, wc do not ofioii eii- 
coiinler psissai^f'^ which are in inani- 
uohuiuii or tlie rules of good 
i:l^re. 

a p.nionuna was 

iKiw iiuroldod avmiml me the eeiitro of 
with a radius of j liundred miles 
III every diriM'tioii, and how my eyes 
fi‘i''ted on tlie si^ht ! There i^ a 'a^t 
level pliiu, i)oiiiided only !»} the Arabjaii 
.iiid Libyan iiiounlains, and ot seMral 
iliou-aji'I miles in extent, the resiioiiof 
bnriiiMn third, of tiie deeeitful and dan- 
emg mirasie, and ..f the deadly Mmnom. 

It \ A\.Uend by.the mai'iiilirent Nii*-, 
ereeidut; in U' i'roen emi) 
lliioiiitli a wi<le w.ide of gobteii sind, 
^binni,' and ;'litUMin;,^ in the hriijhtne s 
Td the -iin hue a ^erl)eut of Ml^vr. Sdc 
moiuieh of tlie plain, he .•'iitbn’' no n\ 
ro I’linie i!''ir lll^ throne. lor twelu' 
Inindied niile^ almit? hi'' ooiiim* h‘ admit > 
no: oiie tiibut.iry nil, howeu'V small, to 
mini:h 'vth hi-^ -ireanu No ' m>f e\e.i 
tlie den-droiw of the morn, or the rain^ 
that toed other water-, and tnietify other 
Held-, ni •- v< ly other eonntiy. Tin' abn 
buieiaetor ot' Kitjpt, UpF’’ J'”'* 
tie i,ne- the natne- tlieii oer\ droik. • 
water ; and. nnliU'' every otle-r rj\*‘V i 
the w-or h 1 - 111 - eoe a id hind n- , 
lui ill. '’ll that, h’ they e‘ i v -o h »t for ihe 
liiicMli V UMV bitlie i.r iuri.iKe of tin* 
eouliii^ dianght with peitoet onnninty, 
till they (uniiieh Oe'ir bnrtiing tlni-t 
||(,w fair and brtile an* it- banh-. the 

'rav.len and jjjianary of eonnl'i-s i dl.iee ' 

||.,W''r<'en are its soeunnahs ! Jiowlrnit- 
fiil it < field.-, loaded with every m-ee- ary 
and Inxiirv of hie ' Here there I- a -upr 
piniitation, ora glove of aeaeia and pahi'- 
irec.i ; there, isap.’ft'h of green me.idow, 
II! wl.ieh eattle are grazing : and on all 
It- leink's, W'ln at and flax, and cotton and 
Indian eoni mnl tol.ueco are een -oien 
green .i.id .-ome golden. ‘M'lie hoiindl*- - 
|,i„.^p,ci iierywhere intersectnl by 
nmin roii, e.uials, wbudi regulate the in- 
nidations of tin* river, and by tree- on 
tlieir banks, which give a character ot 
F.imli'li comfort to the landscape. Iherc 
lay'hefore me, like a map spre'i'l oni, the 
two mo.st magnilicent de.->erts in the world 
-the one reaching from wli.*re 1 now 
stand onward and eastwaid to the hanks 
of the !■ nphrates, tin* other extending 
along tl'.e Nile upward to Nubia, and in- 
ward for two tbun.-and miles to the nn- 
tiodden region.- of central AtVic-i. Uns 
ma'^nifleent /alinra is hacked hy iiuthing, 
and bounded by nothing but its own 
tTembling horizon ;—.saiid, dry, flat, ami 
fearfully hot, lifelnfts, trackless, Baud, a 
<lwudri\l wilderness, a wide-spread dcbo- 


latioii, a dead sea dried up, a houndless 
ocean acciir-cd, a seore.hed do.sert, tra- 
versed only .it a time by the dreadful 
simoom. I noticed lio>' the deep yellow 
of the ..and contrasted with the rock.-', 
whieli seem white like .miow in a nioou- 
liglit. Yonder, too, far in the ileiert, is 
ji^ahii blue bike, like beauty sleeping in 
tlie lap of horror. ‘ 1 1 is o'.,’ said one 
of the Arab.- ; ‘ Mirage,’ cried another. 
The fine sheets .md -h'ules of water seem- 
t‘d to he didiii.'tly m irked ; and it was 
p.ii'if'il to think that it wa- only a ghi- 
lering nnu kery. Tli.ink tlod, thought 1, 
that 1 am not a wear, ilur-ty traACilor 
. 4 ,/'.'i'ig the wildenie-s, to be tan- 
t'lli-ed bv -iieli a toniieiil. Yonder arc 

I I lent- -it H a gri i' ..iri'.an of 

Tnrki-h pilgrims on tlieir w.iy to .Me.ea ; 
what a -trii"/ of droinedarie-, and wli.it 
a sM.iriii ot Hedouin are around 

In that lonely -pot -t.iiid, the kel 'tmi of 
a temple of tlie olden time!. ,\iid fie re, 
OMo-.- the Nile, 1 - distiiielly seen the 
(Iniieli and gMt»o. .-till guar-led by a 
Cojdic prte-i, mirkiiig the place wiiere 
.JuM'pb and llr \ iigiu M iry t-ok lef.ig. 
with the iu(.mt ^moi.r, when tlu'S )!'■ I 

Ironi Ib'rod, bin," of ladea. .tom-t bp 

low me wme the lums ot Meuiphr, tiUi 
M‘it of tlr riiarauii, and tlie biilh-pbce 
of Mot e.- 

The ileseeiit iVoiii tlm l’\ d 
•iaic'l he Dr 'Vifui, N i' 

lumiy as h\^ iiixuimt oflhe n.-'ciit . 
hut wo eiuiiiol allhrd An (her -paf. 
fur hi- I'l'-Ntdiiiii r ipeiici's. 

As in iliiry lioiiml. ho is gn-at iili'ni 
(ho. suhi'sT of I he lioil Soil, anil M ill 
not ooiisont to loceivo any liypotlied.s 
whieli could lead to the (.‘oiieliisioii 
Thai Iho. cliildren of Draoi oi-o-.sed it 
at !i point <‘oni]).'H'ativel> .-liallow. 
lie has cM'U gone the length ol' in- 
dicating Iho, p'lssigo hy a roiito whii h. 
in the eenliv -of the iliaiiiiel, would 
IniMi 1)0011 two limidred and thiity- 
four loet l)Oiieiith llii: surlaoi* of tlio 
sou. Now', a.s it is admittod on idl 
hands tiiat the, ]ia.s,sago was inirn- 
ouloiis, il <loos not seiiin lo us that 
Ihoro Is any occasion lor dogmatis- 
in': on tlie point. So far as wo, can 
undor.-taiid lim Doctor, his argiimont 
.sounds plaiusihlo cuongli from the 
localities on oithor shore; hut he 
seems altogctlicr to have forgottoii 
the stnbbonino.ss and want ol faith 
?,o constantly oxliihitod hy the Is- 
raelites, wliicli might very well have 
deterred them from attempting .so 
desperate and deep a passage, oven 
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when tlio wa,y lay open. Hut it is 
neitlier our province nor oiir wit-li to 
cn}^a;?(i in sm|» disoiissions. 'Fiie 
Doctor Itiaves the, (piestion, as he 
found it, pel leetly open ; and it will 
never he settlell hv rroonrr.ipliers. 
iMueh more, chaiMcleri-iiic than (he 
topoiirapliie,al reasfiiiin;;, is the fol- 
loe iii^f rliap'iody on tin* return <»!' the 
wat('r3 upon the HL'vplians. We do 
not know that W(‘ e\er reinl anythin*^ 
ill jirint •=io utterly and irredeemably 
bad, e\i'i*|itinLr alwavs in the. writ in 
of that iMeorni;ible draler in bombast, 
"Mr (Jeor;r(> (ill till ‘in of Dundee, wln^e 
idi-a'^, in Milnme and Ihnnur, e.in bo 
a])!ly i-omj'‘iied to nothini^ but tin* 
ont]»‘jiiriin^'' of .‘i dirl\ eliimnev ; and 
the ‘iNor.st of it is. that the miter 
pei'nw all tlie wliile to ima^dno that he 
i.-' perpt tr.idir/ sohiotliinu; <^111)111111^ 

\Vh,Mi ill 0M'i0‘m(>lative iuo<)‘l, 1 

thoi’;.d)L wh'it ‘i Diiile thii iieisi li.wo 
h'.'t'U till' i^r.oi‘1 iiiirai’tf' v^'n 

wro'i^'hr. 1 iinaein <'1 I lio.n 1 tlie ea t 
n i'll, I iM'oiier np ilto LOiit\ ;»ii<l 

it (i’lMinimy' 1) i. h the ivim-s upiiaiit .i-^ 
ii ill on t'ltlu'v vol,*. 'j’lu'U t]n‘re was 
tin’ r'.'NiMini ihirkiit’"-! nuid • hrii^hUT 
ihan die •milinim hy the <’loinly piU.ii* 
.icleaniiii j; on ll.n vmIiT'' tivari the "ky — 
thvMi til Vi.- r^nu>' In-forn jnv nye-> the 'le 
i‘dinf< of th(‘ ’■ervified l''iMehtP'> thr.>ni,di 
the i”'r’nl j).ilh +]i ■ lie-M.i f ion, hen , 
atiil e mr'i eni td’ tin' host tin* ‘'iildiiuo 
* .Old ei/nrideiiee of .^I(»'>e•|, meek l‘i:ti 
.'loteriiiiiiL'd then the 'ol\ iiiee of (hix- 
r.'ioirs jivoed li<»r'omeii '-tlKu t’.«' lo.iv 
of die refirniii''' w.iter-', tin* ere ted 
foil!' of the hoilia'; l)ill »w. tho vi'iiii; 
flo(/d 'ir'‘iii' and .iwifi, and the ivlnde 
toriL'iit rudiiiiy oii'.v.ird to evetnvhelin m 
a moment the < Joil-delViin^ IMuire.'di .’iiel 
lii'i ho-t : then tliere .iros*,- m my oar the 
yell ! of the dr.i'.vuinii:- ^'h.it a wet riiid 
wliile tMiidiinr-f'hoet the 'C for* mini' 
would be to lln cold (luv coipM* of 
Pli..r-ioh .and his ho>!t ! W liat snrfeil:s 
and tl.'iiiitv feoilin;; the .diarks of iho 
whole ^ulf wonhl liave for :i uliile on 
the ("ireases of tho f'rea*-y and ixonty 
hccf-e:i,ters of the K^iyptian court ' Tlie 
sci’eeelu ' of ho niaiiy in the a^;ony of 
death, .and the ^nryling .scre.am.s of such 
a drowniiii^ oiiiltitinle swellim; aoros.s 
tlic water'!, would be .sweet niii'-ic to the 
Hebrew shepherdd ; n«)w that they were 
hi^h and dry on the hcachj ainl safe 
from the pur.Miini' foe with all the jewels 
of the Mi^yptiaiis on tlieir haeV*” 

Wc .are inclined to give the Hebrews 
more credit for moral perception than 


the Doctor .seems disposed to allow. 
Is it an amiable trait to hold that 
the pri.sscsssioii of the borrowt'il Jewels 
added zojst to the “ scroeche.s ’’ and 
“ .se.reams ” of the beef-eaters ” 
peri'-liiiii^ in the sea? We should be 
sorry tw snppo.se the like even of a 
gan;' of wreckers. 

Kiahi wroth was Dr Alton with the 
crew of a ve.s.sol who ini]iose(l upon him 
on hi.s ])as-,,i;;e to .lalbi, f though to 
them he \\i\> certainly h'.s.s .akin than 
was an I.-iraelite to an Lu'> ptian ;) and 
feailiii is the cliaraeter which lie 
give.! of tlie Arab w it(>nneir There 
may be .siMiie tnitli in t)iis, though 
we are im lined to think there is 
co.isiderihle, ex'iggeralii-ii ; at all 
event', if is (timint table to know that 
tin* Doctor landed in Syria witliout 
any' worse thing iiacing befallen him 
lii.ni tiu* o\ 4 'ii‘i‘iarge of a few dollars. 

liiiw ilie j_)asi.>r of J>oli>liint«)ij rode 
to Jerusalem, we must leave himself 
t ) tell 

‘‘ r WMs clothed in while lii.en. with a 
white 'ti.nv-h.iL ‘ iilin iently bread in the 
brim, and jnetectcil wOU ,t tnrb in of 
ehnli aumiid and ever it, and with a 
Ihip ]>i'hiiid .ill tn k.ep elf the 

sun. (»\or and abevi* ih:-, I li.id to 
keep up .1 1 ir.;e e.,tti>u nnibiella Well lined 
wifhA*l.ile cluih, vliuli I v.uuly "l-iftod 
ID e\ery w.iy t-j 'lielter nn* tuna tlic 
inten-e la'it dining ilew.i trom the •-ky, 
and ufbe*i>d with i'|iial [)ov. or, in a 
Jiame eoloined i.ipour, inni'. llie s.and 
bobnv. TSi'd .*1 bie.itli ot air stirred in 
the -••oiviMiig atnio'-phove. Tho sun in 
his lioreo wruh ruled twt'r all Tlio 
li/.ir«J', the seorpioii", mu/ f>f/i> r /(/-i.jV- 

.b p.uivetl in the 'ulliy heat ; ainl 
ihou'.in.l' uf w.i^'ps and wjiig«id vermin 
liovoroil oA( r ni. like .i cloud, aiul whiilcil 
an*iiud my he. id .i.s if lo turtnie me. As 
ejKs w.i.s urn Oil out of iun e.ir .'lunthcr 
went up my iiosiiih a ihiid pepped 
diioet into Iho eye; .’.nd when 1 gaped 
tbr hre.ith not a few* darteil Into my 
montli, .111(1 da’ie'd on the wing down my 
thi.'al.’’ 

Ho was attacked on the way, in a 
most blood-curdling inaimi r — that is, 
a ro\ing Hedouin prc.‘<ontcd a gun at 
him, but did not lire ; and thi.s on-' 
counter, and the fatigue of a long ride, 
bi ought on a nervous fever, which 
fortunately expended itself in dreams. 
Oneirology is always interesting ; and 
wc are not sorry to htive been favoured 
Avith the Doctor’s experiences. 
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“ I felt very tliir.->ty, and actually 
dreamt tliat the cold and clear waters of 
a spout near the maii^e of Dulphiiitoii 
Avoro purHii.^jf doAvii my burning throat. 
The notes of the nightingale, the cry of 
owls, and tlie harking of jackals, miti- 
gUd together in my car, and di>turbed 
me at times. The mosquitoes too tor- 
mented me almo4 to madnc=!S. !My per- 
spiration was excchbiAe, and altogether 1 
spent a most miserable night ot weari- 
.•^onie Avcakne^=!. And la«t of all I dreamt 
that tlmre came at mo my old enemy, 
like a Imrning baboon, h*d on by Satan 
in a redhot cliain, to tell me, for my com- 
fort, that he had sworn the yjangcr Han- 
nibal at the altar nc'*cr to be at peace 
A\ith the Homans.'’ 

There is a ])len-*{mi jiorplexity in 
this passage, Avhicli we really do not 
luiderstand. It is n<d explained to our 
satisfaction avIio “ tlie old cneni}*,” 
or the ‘‘ >’ounger Ilannibar' niaj’ be. 
But JH* Alton ]»ossessos, beyond any 
other Avriter that AveknoAr <»f, the art of 
torturing resemblances. ThusAvt* find 
him, a I a later ])eriod of his truA’cls, 
comparing the leaning 'I'nAAcr of Tisii 
to ‘‘ the Court of T\‘inds in Scotland, 
starving the clt'rgy and their families.” 
■\Ve love the clergy, and avo Irnpe aac 
have a rea''Onabl(‘- eye for simiUludc; 
but, aftt-r ccoisidering the matter in 
CACry Avny, avo veallA' cannot iindev- 
staiid the pro]n‘iety of the trope. If th(> 
Doctor has been pursuing an angmen- 
tiition, and has failed, Ave arc simnn’cly 
Sony for his disappointment in re‘«{)ect 
of chalders ; though Avhy that misfor- 
tune should render the Court of Teinds 
like tlie Toavci- of J*isa, is altogether 
beyond our coinpreliension. 

From the time when the Doctor 
obtained his first view, of Jerusalem, 
until the da}’ Avhen he parttal from the 
Holy Laml, his whole manner of 
thought, nay, his very stjle, as ap- 
pears from tlie book, were changed 
greatly for the better. We Iiave not 
shrunk from indicating Jiis faults, per- 
haps wc ought rather lo say, his pecu- 
liarities, as a Avritcr. It affords us sin- 
cere pleasure to bear testimony to liLs 
merits, l^r Alton approached tlic Holy 
City, not, as has unfortunately been 
tlio casc with others, in a stern secta- 
rian spirit, resolved to keep aloof from 
all other forms of Christianity saA’^c 
his OAA'n, but in meek reverence, and 
humble aAvc, as* one pilgrim out of 
many, to the tomb of the Universal 


Redeemer. In his pages avo find no 
sneers at the forms of the Oriental 
Church ; no unseen, ly jealousy of 
members of other Western cliiirdics, 
who have found their Avay lo .Icrii- 
.‘lalem. Earnest in his heart av.as the 
hope of the conversion of the Jcav.s ; 
and great the interest AAhieh ho felt 
in revioAving the mi- irioiiaiy labour 
Equally creditable to him is the faith 
which ho evinces in his exploration of 
th(‘ dilfoi '‘nt places so overAvhelmingly 
interesting to us all, from the events 
which tliey are, meant to eoinmemo- 
iMt(‘. Sonic men, calling Ihcmselvos 
clergymen, Iuiac gone, e\eii to the 
Siered I’omh in a spirit of avj angling 
and of caAil. 'I'lie tiadilions of all 
antiquity, beginning from tlie earlic-t 
ages, are not siitlii'ieiU to convince 
them that the locality is entirely cor- 
rect. Wiiat the lir-t l>ishoiJ< of Je- 
insahnn indicated, Avhat the I‘hnpr(*-s 
Helena allovA'ial, and Avdiat rjodlrey of 
Ivniillou acKnoAvl(‘d- 4 ed, is not good 
enough for tliem. Professing Cliris- 
tians, they are, in fact, heretics agaiiiNt 
roa'^on and ag.iinst (‘videnen; and, for 
the, sake, of exhibiting tlieir OAvn }j:iUiy 
ingeiiMiU, they deny the sanctity of 
the idaee. Siieli mmi, uiuloubtedU , 
had bettor remain at Innnc. \'ery 
dilferent was the feeling displayed b}’ 
Dr Alton on each visit to the most 
JialloAA'ed shriiie.s upon earth. We 
in il.c no apology for quoting that of 
by far llic greatest interest : — 

In the evening I visited the riinrch of 
the Il-dy Sepuli-lire, — cert;iinl\ the no-t 
A'r;i‘rahle in the world. It wa-i remaik- 
uhlc to find this h.ii iai-pl.ice of oiir Jiord 
gjrirdcd by Malionjotaii .soldier^-. A groat 
crowd w'as pressing for adiiiitt ince, and 
their struggles woio f.>‘arcely hcooining 
their character as pilgrims. 1 entered the 
large eireidar hall supported by a colon- 
nade of eighteen pillars, and surmounted 
by a large tlome. J.ueal tradition lias fixed 
this remarkahlc spot as the centre of the 
eartli. Immediately within tlio door there 
a large flat stone on the floor, surround- 
ed by a rail, and having lamps sn.spendeJ 
OAcrit. The pdgrims were pushing to- 
wards it, borne of them even oii their 
knees ; and they all kib.sed it, and pro- 
stratcil themselves before it, and offered 
lip prayers in holy adoration. This is said 
to be the stone on which the body of our 
Lord Avas washc<I and anointed for the 
tomb. But everything aroiKid is halloAV- 
cd by events unparalleled in the theatre 
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of tliig lower world. Turning to the left, 
and proceeding a little forward, I came 
to a round space |innnediiitely under the 
dome surrounded with large column.^ that 
support the gallery above. In the midst 
of this space there is a pavilion containing 
the Holy Scpniclirof At one ejid it is 
rounded, and in the outside of it there are 
arcades for prayer. At the other end it 
is s<iiiarcd otf and furnibhed with a plat- 
form in front. The Sepulchre is thus en- 
closed ill an oblong monument of white 
marble, ornamented ^^ith pilasters and 
coruicos, and surmounted by a small mir- 
ble cupola. Within there are two .small 
Fanetiiariea, in the front of w'hicli stnndo a 
block of polished marble about a foot and a 
half square. Here sat, it is said, the angel 
who announced the tiilings of tlie blc e«l 
resurrection t»» Mary Magdalene and 
Joanna, and Mary the mother of James : 
‘ Ho is not here ; he is ri-cn, as be said. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay.* 
“ doing forward about a yard, a <*uit:iin 
is tirawu aside, and J was told to take off 
iny sliocs. I then stepped down, and 
bending with my bauds on luy kneos 1 
entered a low narrow door into a small 
apartment lighted up with a profusion of 
golden lamps, and filUnl witli au oppres- 
sive atmosphere of incense, and simply 
adorned with a \ariety of Ilow'ers. Thi<5, 
I w'as told, was tie' mansion of the 
S:i’. iour’s victory, where he burst asunder 
the h'ttcrs of d.euth and rose from the dust 
of mortality. Hn my right hand was the 
grave in which his body was buried. TIjh 
cave, hewn out of the rock, where the bi.dy 
of our Lord Jesus Clirist was laid, haa 
been covered w'ltli marble to protect it 
from injury by pilgiims chipping the rock 
with’ liammers and canning aw’ay the 
fragineut.s. Two young Greek w'omen 
dr«‘-sed ill white, with coiibumptivc faces 
and a hectic hush, w'ere bending over the 
tomb in the attitude of very fervent devo- 
tion when I entered. Tb^iiy seemed to he 
sisters, and down their pale marble faces, 
unmoving as statues, tears gushed in peni- 
tence. I kneeled over the tomb, trembled, 
wept, and muttered a short prayer for 
humility, repentance, faith, and mercy, 
for myself, my family, my flock, and 
frieiul.s. And in so far as I knew my 
heart I may say that the gratitude of it as- 
cended with a risen Saviour to the throne 
of the Father on high. Alone and in 
silence, at the supposed centre of the 
world, and far, far from home, 1 tried fer- 
vently to remember my sins before God, 
and all the places and persons in the East 
Indies and in Europe most near and dear 
unto me. I rose, pulled a flow'er, which 
was afterwards sent home to* my dear 
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this pceneof hope, joy, and sorrow, to give 
room to other visitors— for not more than 
three or four can be admitted at a time.’* 

For his faith the Doctor needs no 
vindication. If error there be, he 
lias shared it with worthy company ; 
but surely the man who cannot, even 
in Jcnisaleni, dismiss from his mind 
the wretched carpiiigs of tlie meanest 
kind of scepticism, is unworthy to 
breathe the atmosphere of a place so 
greatly sanctified. Dr Alton, with 
clear, .shrewd, common, Scotti.sh sense, 
vindicates in a few words — though 
he has afterwards more elaborately 
treated tlic point — Iiis ow'ii views and 
his OW'II feelings. 

“ Ho that as it may, in looking at all 
the-^o spots of holy ground, 1 allow’cd niy- 
‘^olf to bo influenoc*! by my feelings rather 
than by a captious and contradicting 
judgment detormiuod to doubt and to deny 
lUe iilontity of every locality. On the con- 
trary, 1 wiH willingly carried onward by 
a swelling flood of humility and awe from 
one place to another. Mot fur one mom- 
ent «lid I permit my mind to be disturbed 
with dunbts and denials as to whether 
this jdace or that was the exact locality 
of this or that event mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. I ailoptcd Warburton’s piou« re- 
mark as I') tlic.^'O places : ‘ I incline to 
beliovo that this is the .^ito of the Se- 
pulohie,aiid 1 &ee no icasuii to doubt that 
Galvary occupied the neiglibouringlocality. 
Although within the present enclosure of 
the city walls, it was outside the ancient 
circuit, wliicli is necessary to its identity.* 
And he adds, ‘ There .‘?eems to be little 
probability that tradition would have 
permitted such a site to be forgotten.* 
haroii Geiamb says, ‘ I went to Palestine 
only to adore, to weep, and to pray. I 
purposed not to measure the sacred moun- 
tains with the compasses of incredulity : 
plenty of travellers have taken this task 
upon thcmsolveb.'* 

We regret that we cannot give 
longer extracts of Dr Alton’s impres- 
sions of the Holy Land, for his 
sketches of the banks of the Jordan, 
and the shores of the Dead Sea, 
possess considerable merit. W e could 
wish, however, that he had not inter- 
larded his descriptions of external 
scenery with so many references to 
his own personal sensations, wdiicb, 
somehow' or other, were never of a 
comfortable kind. For example, he 
thus portrays liis feelings during his 
ride to the Jordan : “ The tendency 
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to drowsiness, almost amounting to 
stupor, was irresistible, and I felt 
myself somotimos fast asleej) on the 
saddle, or sick even to faintness, or 
feverish, and afraid even of matliiess. 
I was taken down and laid to rest 
wlicne\erwc came to the shadow of 
a great roek in this weary land. And 
thus, with a little case and a driidc of 
ivater, I became again dotorinined in 
spirit, and kept moving, knowing to 
a certainty that I ^^ould be robbed, or 
porhai)s murdered, if I fell behind my 
protectors.” People do md generally, 
even in ci»nversaj,ioii, expatiate upon 
their internal discomforts. )Ve think 
it would lia\e been Miser if, on revis- 
ing the proof-^heet‘^, such ])assages 
had been purged from print. 

Dr Aiton iv^, witlioiit any reserve, a 
keen advocate for the Jt‘v\s. lie re- 
gards their exclusion from c^Ttain 
political functions in this country as 
an intolerable liardsliip, or act of o]!- 
pression, and asks, with great aeri- 
mony, wby, “ when a dew is returned 
to serve in the C'omrnons lionse, of 
Parliament, he must be kicked back 
from entoing the lobbies, and in thi^ 
wav his numerous, intelligent, intiu- 
ential, and religions oonstitiieiils miiNt 
be denied (he right of evtuy other 
freo-boi'n sui»iect in this realm— that 
of sending tlie be^t man in their e-^ti- 
mation to represent them in Parli.i- 
nient?” IJravely stated, at all events, 
and viithout any equivocation. Put 
the Doctor must forgive us, if we 
point out a slight diserepaiiey lu'tween 
this very liberal opinion, and another 
which he has hazarded at a somewhat 
later period of his travels. AVritiiig 
from Koine in a spirit nf strong dis- 
gust at the corrujitions of Popery, he 
expresses himself tlius : — 

“ Our legislators are healing the vvouuiIm 
of the beast, lliey are protecting I'upcry 
and feeding her priest'^-. Tliey have 
endowx'd the college of .Maynootli, and 
if we don’t take care, they may aJ.^o en- 
dow the Popihh clergy. They have per- 
mitted a cardinal to in‘-iilt our (’linrch 
and (iiiceii. They Ijave inockc«l the l*ro- 
testant people of England, by feeding 
their souls, AvJ«en liungeriiig after right- 
eousness, With spiritual poison. Tiicir 
late act of Pariiaineiit i.s deceitful, ami 
empty as the mirage of the dchOrt. 
has it been followed up by her Majesty’s 
ministers, and meii of the long robes I 
What do Papists eare for it 1 How do 


they insult the majesty of our law ! Will 
any government, past, present, or to come 
— Whig, Tory, or Kafiical — Cliriatian, 
Jew, or Infidel, put forth their paw to 
curb Popery { Will they withdraw the 
Mayiioolli grant i Will they repeal the 
Catholic EmancipatiDii IJill { l\'o, they 

will not : no, not one of them. The 
Duke of W\*lliugtou is pledged by what 
he said m IS'i'q when the t'alholie 
Eniaucipafiou Dill wa-. pas-cd, to repeal 
it if it did not woik. How li.i.s it worked, 
hilt fur miscliicf -agitation, agitation, agi- 
tation— pul meal power, ami ‘'pintual do- 
iiiinmii, to dohtroy the Uct'ornieil churches 
of our land i Put still even liis (jlrace will 
not redeem liis own word.” 

fYom which wo, infer tlial Dr Aitoii, 
though willing to admit the tfews, w ho 
arc not C'ln istiaiis, into the LogisJa- 
tnre, is di>iroiis of (‘xcluding the 
Uomau Catliolie*^, who an* I Iiidoeil, 
from the intense iintipaLhy w liicli Ik* 
evinces towxirds I'vervthing savouring 
of Koine, wo are not suie that tlie 
Jhictor does not greatly preler an un- 
converted Jew' to ail adherent of the 
Phiirch of Feueloii. 'I'his is not so 
uncommon a vagary a.> many j)eopi<* 
would sup])Ose. The pugnacity of 
tiic Church of Koine cmiits and deties 
opposition ; and the r(*Milt of a great 
polemical controv ei.^y is usually tliis, 
tliat the combatants halo each other 
with a rancour tar greater than they 
display low'jml>» others w iio an* totally 
ojiposed to the principles ol‘ their com- 
mon faitli. So it was in the days of 
Sir 'I homas Mon*; and ^o it is ir^the 
days of Dr Alton. We shall ju'esciilly 
have occa^'ion to call iiim to account 
for his diatribes on the Imperial city; 
ineanvvliilc, let us accomparn" him to 
the 'I road. lIc^^ igaiii the 1 )octor ]ia,s 
done well in rcprolmting tlie ab.siinl 
s])eculations of the men wlio ajipear to 
travx'l'only for tlie sake of overt hrow- 
iTig tradition. 'Fliose who now seek 
the Troad with their measuring im- 
plements in the one hand, and the 
Iliad in the other — who jmzzlc over 
every liarrow in the wiile deserted 
plain, woiulering whether it was the 
monument of Hus, or the burial-place 
of some champion of the CJ reeks — 
who devise plausible theories for the 
disapiiearancc of the Simois, and can- 
not conceive why the tamarisks no 
longer grow by the iri^irgin of tlie 
.sliallovv Scamandcr — all those men 
arc engaged in a most vain and 
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visionary quest. Their faith or crcflu- 
lity is iiuleed excessive, for they arc 
soeliin" out thel details of a locality, 
whicli ilctails had tlicir orijjin in tlic 
fancy of the poet. For — granting 
that Homer harl seen tlie Troad, 
granling that lie Avas not hliinl, as tlie 
tradition of ages has aven\Ml--uhal 
could ho havii known of the piistine 
glones of Troy? J^ong before lie 
composed his immortal poem, uall 
and toAver liad b(‘en prostrated in 
common ruin, 'riie iilain Avas no 
longer a har\ (*<t -field, but an un- 
Avholesoine SAvam]>; tlie hot sprinirs 
had ceased to (low, and the luxuriant 
ACgetation had ('vergroAvn thi‘ stones 
ot the earl_> heroes. All \Aas altered. 
And, since his tlay, tlie plain was 
•again reclaimed ; another citA' Avas 
luiilt on the fancied f-ite of Uion— for 
.\er\i'S tarried there; on liih ill-starred 
expedition to (Ireeee. And that city 
too has fallen : and the plain is again 
a marsh ''I'lierefbre nil speculation, 
all antiquiiriaii n‘.-(‘areh upon the field 
ol 'I’rov, is in vain. All that remains, 
and all that AAe. need to Iiave, are the 
broad features of the locality — hla, 
AAitli Iht snow aud her piues, and the 
barnovs liy (he silent sea. 

Hut AAe imi.^t not linger on tlie road. 
'I'he Doctor natui.ill> anxious to 
get back to Dolpliiiilon, and aac have 
other AAork before u^. So, skipping 
( 'ouslantiiiople and Athens — between 
AA hicli lattiM* city and lOdinburgli onr 
author r(*\ivos and reconstructs a 
most absurd parallel, bolli outAvardly 
ami iiitelleetually — let us beludtl liim 
oil the mole at Xa])les. For some 
reason or A»tlier, AAlneh is not stated, 
the Doctor had aliandoned fur a long 
time the AAholesoine iwactice of shaA- 
ing. “ I happened,” says he, “ to 
have a long Avliito beard of four 
months’ groAAth, Avhich Avas aa'cU 
IviiOAvn to be the. badge of the liberal 
philosophers, or Iteil Itadicals as they 
are called.’’ Also his dress Avas not 
altogether lovely. He Avas arrayed 
in linen AA'hicIi had once been Avhite, 
lull Avhich h'ld sntVered f>y the coal- 
dust and pollutions of many steamers. 
Upon his head Avas a liroad-brinimetl 
stniw’^-liat, originally imrehased at 
^lalta, and therefore, without any 
doubt, considerably the ^ Avorse for 
wear. At Athens avc find that his 
shoes were in a state of extreme 


dilapidation ; and he more than hint.s 
that he had postponed purchasing 
iiftAV' ones, until he should reach 
JS’iiples. Noav, we shall not do vio- 
lence* to 0111* conscience by maintain- 
ing lliat, such being the .^tate of his 
outer man, it is at all Avonderfnl tliai 
the Doc.for shouhl hav’e been regarded 
Avith much Avond(‘r and some little 
suspicion. He had evidently pre- 
pared himself to nndorgo ])ei>ecution, 
and ev(Mi im])risonmeiit — though why 
anybody should have thoiiglit it their 
duty to impri«oii him, we really can- 
not divine. He d^d, lioAvever, his 
best to incur the penalties by bullying 
the police; latliora fav'ourite pastime, 
by tin* way. of your free and imlepeii- 
deut llriton. llaving thus succeeded 
in exciting, not allaying suspicion, he 
sallied forth into the streets in the 
(a»mf(»rtable assurance that he Avas 
be.set by government spies. Tiien 
tlx folIoAAing remarkable adventure 
ha])pened to him ; — 

‘‘ \Mioii ^auutenng along the -street 
a man aecosied rue ni Fngli-h, a-ketl for 
iH’AA-' from home, ami ‘'Oenual ile^iroii-^ to 
point ont uuylhing worth fc-eeing. Hut hy 
ami by lie began to ^alk more generallA, 
then he complained of the constituted 
authorities and >eenjed to be punijnng 
np all in> seutiuientis on tlio-e 8ubject>. 
Here, luui I not been upon my guard, and 
probably, w bother I A\ah upon my gmard 
or lud, the eon\eisation avu-s taken doAvn, 
and reported .it the head-ipiaiters ; and 
it wa-^ ea'-y to isee that, in this way, 
.simpleton' avouM often be eaoght in the 
trap. - Wlion tlie hour for dining ai»- 
])roaehed, I ."at doXAii at unr Ttihh (r//n(v 
fiici }<frr'n, AAhen I found at my elboAv an 
intell.gont gentleman, who spoke Faiglissh 
lluently. Uo so remarkably obliging, 
tliat my •^u'^pieions were e.xeiied that he 
might have an ohjeet. Ho was very deli- 
cate ami dexterous in trying to draw out 
my sentiments - hni m thiee minute.s i 
was convinced that lie A\as another go- 
vernmont ini-pcetor j therefore, Avlion he 
niade his ob>>ervationi', 1 Ava'^ not eou- 
tenled merely Aiitli being silent, but took 
care to <*ontradiet him, lett he should 
turn the cat in the pan, and report Avhat 
he .s.iid as if it had been nttereil by my- 
self.'' 

What the Doctor means 'oy “turn- 
ing the cat ill the jiaAi,” aax; really do 
not knoAv, nor is that culinary pro- 
cess chronicled by Mr.< Kniulell. But 
AVC have a strong notion that his 
companion at the tahk d'hote was no 
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other than our valued friend, Dun- 
shuiiuer, who, beiii" in Naples at the 
time, wished to pay some attention to 
a countryman, however eccentric his 
appearance. If so, An"iistus nnist 
lia\ e been infinitely astonished by the 
Doctor’s nnccrcmouious contradic- 
tions. Ilov/cver, we arc thankful to 
say that after all lie encountered no 
persecution, but found liis way to 
Tlonic ; where, after a word or two, 
we intend to leave him 

When Father Cahill utters one of 
b.is ferocious and rabid attacks upon 
Protestantism, every one of us feels 
as though he eoiifd, with hearty good 
will, administer jinsonal chastise- 
ment to the calumniator. It is not 
the abstract oi)inion which provokes 
IH - -it is the brutal method of expres- 
sion. We do not expect that a llo- 
inan (’atholic should like J’iote.s- 
tantism ; but this we do expect, that 
he sliall express his objections to its 
doctrine decently, and with modera- 
tion. Violence and scurrility, very 
rarely, if ever, cllect conversion; they 
only serve to render strife and dis- 
sension more bitter than they other- 
wise would be. Put while we thus 
protest, w ith excellent reason-, against 
the language of our antagonists, wc 
arc bound to visit w'ith (lisai)proval 
the conduct of anj' of oiir fritmds 
who may commit a manifest broach of 
decency and decorum. Dr Aiton may 
inveigh as much as lie pleases against 
the doctrines and practices of Popery ; 
lie may expose its superstitions, ridi- 
cule its follies, and point out its de- 
teriorating cllect upon the human 
will and understanding — all that 
comes wdthin his province, and we 
doubt not be could do it effectively ; 
but wdicn, instead of argument, or clear 
and clever exposition, w'c stumbleupon 
such pieces of frantic and vituperative 
railing as is illustrated by the following 
passage, we feel very much as we may 
conceive an Argive to have felt, had 
he beheld Thersites standing forth 
before the embattled host, and revil- 
ing the race of Priarn. Here is his 
description of Home : — 

** There is no worldly picture of earthly 
carnality at all to compare to it on the 
face of the earth. If ever the Devil really 
held a Vanity fair in tliis world, and set 
up in it toy-shops* swingiiig-niachines, 
hobliy-horses, panorama's, shows, circusc.s, 


theatres, brothels, shooting gallci ie.-, bil- 
liard-tables, brandy palaces, and gaming 
houses, it mui-t liave l|jcn in Home. 1 
had heard of the craters of mount Ktna, 
of Stroiuholi, and of Veouviii^ being the 
mouths of hell, but they are not half so 
like it as this city is,<fillod w'ith all man- 
ner of spiritual and temporal aboiniua- 
liony. ] had seen the filth of Smyrna, of 
Cairo, and of (v'onstantinoplo, witli the 
dead dromedaries and donkeys nmrtify- 
ing ill the burning sun; but these w'erc 
nothing to the corruptions and o;irmili- 
tics of Popery on tlie banks of the Tiber. 

I had read of the iTiniinalitics and cruel- 
ties of Is'cro and of Turkish despots, wlio 
iinpri.'.oncd, scourged, and killed the 
bodies of their saints and subjei-ts. Hut 
what is that to the ignorance and eiror 
infused into tlie mind, or to the liere-ies 
.and incestiiouMie.ss chaining dow'ii the 
soul till it be made meet to become a 
pai taker of hell ? Here Satan ha*' been 
loosed out of his prison to «!ecei\e men, 
that he might ca^t lliem into the lake 
of tire and brimstone. Veiily has tliia 
llahylou the Croat hecemo the habitation 
of devil--, and the hold of c^ery foul 
.-2)iiif, and a cage of every nncl-Mo and 
hateful bird, and all natioms liavo diiink 
of the wine of the wrath of her foinica- 
tioiiN. Here, sitling on eveiy one of the 
‘'Cven hills, slee])ing in tlie Vatican, and 
performing high mass m St I’etei’s, ni.iy 
certainly be seen the gicat whore which 
ditl corrupt the eartli with lier forni- 
cation.” 

Now% if tliirf is to be taken .ms an 
outward picture of Koine, wo have 
simply to state, that it is not a true 
one. There is tenfold more open de- 
bauchery and immorality to be seen 
in the streets of London, or any other 
great English town, than the eye of 
a traveller ever beheld in Rome. If 
it is to be taker! as an invvard picture, 
then wc say that it is uncharitable in 
conception, and exces.sively coar.so In 
expression. If it is meant to bo typi- 
cal, as wc presume it is, sm-cly .Jeru- 
salem, which is now a Mahometan 
city, ought to have been denounced 
in at least equally strong tci-ins— un- 
less, as we have already hinted. Dr 
Aiton pi*cfers broad infidelity to that 
form or profession of the Christian 
faith w hich prevails over a great pro- 
portion of Europe. Wc ai*c anything 
but insensible to tlie errors of Popery, 
or to its intolerant and Jiigotcd spirit; 
but w'hat good end can possibly bo 
served by such rabid raving as this, 
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wljich, when we come to consider 
it, sentence by^scntencc, conveys no- 
thing to tlie n*ind except an unplea- 
sant sense of the absurd violence of 
the utterer? It is exceedingly dis- 
agreeable, nay, most painful for us, 
to be compelled make such obser- 
vations at the close of a notice of a 
book in which we‘ have cheerfully 
recognised much that is pious, elo- 
quent, commendable, and kind. Hut 
it is not right that men —even though 
tliey be Doctors of a IVotestant 
church — should be allowed, in this 
way, to hurl indiscriminate abuse. 
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without censure ; or unnecessarily or 
wantonly to insult the faith of other 
Christians. It is not for ns to quote 
texts ; nevertheless, in perusing the 
foregoing and other such passages to- 
wards the close of Dr Alton’s volume, 
one verse of holy Scripture from the 
Ocneral Epistle of Jude forcibly oc- 
curred to our mind — and with it wc 
close oiir notice — “ Vet Michael the 
archangel, when contending with the 
devil, he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against him a 
railing accusation, but said, 'I’lie Lord 
rebuke thee.” 


Day Dreams of nn Exile. 


DAY DUEVilS OI' AX I XILi:. 

OK in Mi s. 

Tj’, brethicii, up, be journey ing and doing, 

'JViie children of the Eather wlioin we seek : 
ri.iinwnrd the land is smiling for }Our iniii, 

Ilillward the suu is fierce, the winds are bleak. 
And if some shmlow', o’er Ihe patlnvay lying. 

Its flitting, shelteiing alternation throw, 

There re.-.t, and hear the mountain breezes sighing, 
Aw'hilc — but brave men wdll not lag below ; 

Sihill wc do so ? 

’N\"hy do we laugh ? the power of fate arouinl lu 
Draws us still nearer to a nameless goal ; 

The iinpeiietrablc banks of cloud that bound us 

Hide, while they woik, the .•-'entcnco of the soul 
AVhy do wc sigh *? the hills are steep abo\e us, 

And bright and fair the place from whence wc gf 
Yet He who placed ns iu the road must love us, 

The land wc seek be fairer than below^ : 

Is it not so ? 


“ 1 lonK unto tlic lulls, from wlienro comeiti my Uplp.” 

Il!.s hand who rules the calm and storm 
May lose its soul- sustaining pow'cvs, 

But all it yields once more is ours 
Hcvcaled in some unusual form. 

The clouds upon the mountains lay, 

I knew not that they moved, until 
They hid from sight the nearest hill, 

The golden bars of prisoned day. 

I .saw their slowdy folding train 

Creep on from peak to peak, at length 
Then came to me a sudden strength, 

A strange deliverance from pain. 

The ever- steadfast hills abide. 

The densest clouds will pass away ; 

And w’c may see a brighter day, 

When those are past our Heaven that hide. 
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Stkike the liarp— the sylphs dcscenclhif? 

Shall their aery echoes brin^:^, 

Each witlj each the fine tones blendin" 
Of her own peculiar striii}'. 

Smite the chords, the tones they borrow 
Speak a language of their own, 

Thrills of joy, and pangs of sorrow, 
Hope", of what shall be to-niorrow. 

Sighs for what is gone. 

Strike the harp, the grasp of anguish 
TjtKKeiis at thy mild control ; 

*A11 the slerncr sorrows languish, 
Lauguislies the willing soul. 

Strike the strings — as brooding madness 
Fled of old, before the strain, 

^Iv ftdl Heart's absorbing sadness 
Fields awhile to pensi\e gladness, 

Hut ah ! returns again. 


The summer night is calm, and bright 
J'hc languid summer day; 

Clear is the autumn morn, and soft 
'fhe vernal warmth of May ; 

Aiul sweet it is at matin j)rmie 
To gaze upon the sea, 

But, ah ! to me the sweetest time 
Was even-tide with thee. 

The distant village faintly sounds, 
Faintly tlie sea beneath. 

The stars look dowai with eyes of love 
And wdld winds hold their breath. 

All ! thus wlieu far away, alone 
The hours come back to me — 

The hours that are for ever flown, * 
The hours of eve with thee. 


India. 


II. G. K. 
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Tnr AfANrnr^iTKi: movpmi:nt. 


‘‘]\roKK statos Iinvo Ixkmi rniuod l»y 
faction than liavc lalkMi hcfore the 
sword oi the coifqueror.” Such was 
llie observation of one of haif^Uind’s 
wisest moralists ; and the tem])cr id’ 
the times is such as to fjive it ftivat 
sipfuilieiuice. Vor, in Iho inoveraeni<! 
which have taken place irnniedialely 
befmv and since llie as.^'Cniblin^^ of 
I’arliannmt — in the un-crupulous, 
bitter, ami almost unpreceilented at- 
tacks din'ctcd by a portion of the 
pre<s a^Min.''t Inn- MaJe-'t^N j)re'(mt 
iMiuisters — we can detect nothin;,' else 
than the 'i>irit of absolute faction. 
Ab'^oluti*, and yet nnmoaniu;', since, 
in the ])resent case, even the ii'-ual 
]>reti‘xts lor (»p]K).Mlioii are awanliii". 
'J’h(‘iv i*^, as yet, nolliinti; ai i^siie Ih*- 
tween tin; ]>olii.y of Ministers and the 
ieelinjn of the eoimtry. Not one sinprle 
]*oiiU ill the Sp(M*eli (h‘liv(‘n*(l treun 
the 'riiione h.is been, or e*in be, s<‘- 
ieeted as a substantive ground hn 
op)»osition or amendment, 'fhat sas- 
tem (d' eomnu'reial ])()licy wbieb was 
inaiignrat< d -lix vinirsago, is not to be 
disturbed. 'Diat re^ijlution. at whieh 
i\linistojN lane arrived aber ear<‘fnl 
and mature deliberation, lias been 
eommmiicated to tin* country w ith a 
distinct assurnuc'c (h.it it shall, in 
no way, be iril’iiiiged. ^Vhat specilic 
tnea^ures may l>e proposed with re- 
card to (iseal arran;:iements, i-s, at the 
nmmeiit we wuite, absolutely un- 
known. Hut we arc assmed that 
such mea'-nres arc pri'piired, and tliat 
they will immediately be submitted to 
tlie House of < 'omifloiis. liigenuitv 
it.‘>elf (am lav no direct charge at the 
door of Ministers — even suspicion can 
hardly be hinted at ; and yet even 
now, both within and without the 
w alls of rarliament, factum is hard at 
Avork, in order to prevent, if pcwsiblo, 
even the disclosure (d' the Ministerial 
schemes. 

This cannot arise from a conviction 
that the measures of Lord Derby's 
fJovernment are likedy to be distaste- 
ful to the country. 'Were it so, the 
surest method to destroy the ^linistry 
Avoiild be to allow thenj to develop 
their schemes. Aft(‘r all that wc have 
licard about bottles of smoke, and 


conjurer'^, and such pitiable tra"]! as 
even Sir James (iriiliain was not 
ashamed to retail, surely it w'onlil be 
wortli Vvhile, were it oirfr for arnii*:o- 
imuit’s sake, to ha\e wuiiled for the 
faiitM.^lic apparition, k could not be 
long debiAcd- it w as not intended to 
delay it. lint, as time dnwv on, the 
veiT iiainful idea seems to have i»c- 
eurr(‘d to more than one (d' those 
facetious pro[)hets, that the disclosure, 
when it did an ive,*mighl lie in entire 
ae(f»rdanc-o witli tin* feelings and 
wi.^he-. of the eoimtry. 'rhal eer- 
tainly A\as a coiisummafion which 
they were deeplv inteii'-ied to pre- 
vent ; and hence fhe pre«^ent factious 
movement, to wliiih tlii‘ "Ouml sen^e, 
honour, ami imeiijsi id' (ireat iJrit.nn 
are ulike o])posi‘d. 

It Is not in the least degree sur- 
prising that those wdio AAcre the 
leadeis of the rree-'fiade party 
.should insist on this — that before the 
actual business of tbc ?ser^i()n coiii- 
mem*e«l, ^Imlsters sbould distinctly 
and umMiuivocally aAOw Avhethor they 
iiitemled to ])rop(».se a r'-liirn to tiie 
Jh'oteeijve pi^liey, or to miopt the 
]>resent systiun, and work it out 
hiirly and coiiseientiensly. l\>r that 
purpose, J\‘irll.inienr was summoned 
to meet liehue ( hrisrmas, and the 
declaration has already been made. 
Hut it appears that "Ueli a declara- 
tion will not be Imld as s.itisfaetory. 
Action i.sm»t sulUeieiit for some of oiir 
modern Liinrals— the ilnimb-sciTw 
mn''t be aji^lied to the mind. xVo/(/j.s 
f the man who believed in Pio- 

tee.tion as a sound principle must not 
(uily cease to advocate it, after the 
venliet which the, comitrv has ])ro- 
iionneed, but be must deny every 
separate aiticle of lii.s faith, and 
coidesH himself to have been utterly 
in the Avrong. Ami no saA*ing clauses 
are to bo alloAA'cd him. lie is not 
to be permitted to allude to anytliiiig 
Avbi< li has taken place between 1H4G 
and the. preseait—to the Australian 
and Callfoinian gold discoveries, 
which have obviated the hideous 
errors of the Currency Kostiiction 
Acts — or to lh3finparalleled emigra- 
tion consetiuent upon Free Trade, 
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which has occasioned a scarcity of 
labour. lie imitt become absolutely 
a hypocrite to himself. Such was 
the tenor of Mr Cobdon’s speech at 
the prelimiuaiy political banquet 
at ^laiichestcr ; and such, taking 
the cue from him, is the present 
language of fiiction. To say that 
no such recantation will ever be 
made, is simply to assert the honour 
of English gentlemen. There are at 
this moment many ineii who question 
the policy of the Catholic Emanci- 
])ation Act, but who ncv'orthcless 
acquiesce in its provisions wifhout 
any idea of repealing it. Hut these 
Manchester dictators have no wish 
that opinion in this coantiy shall 
be free. Tluy are not one whit 
more tolerant than the ollicials of the 
Inquisition ; they want to have a 
Test Act, to which mere subscription 
will not sunice. And wdiat is their 
object? Xot to secure the safety of 
ihe policy which they advocatetl— for 
they have the fullest assurance on 
the part of the Government that 
nothing will be done in any way to 
disturb that policy; — not surely to 
gain a triumph, for theirs is the 
triumph, however gained : — their 
object is simply this— to break dowm 
the present Government upon any 
pretext ; because they arc approhen- 
flive that the wisdom and beneficial 
nature of its measures may render 
them so popular as to retard the 
advancement of the revolutionary 
schemes of which Manche.ster is the 
hotbed, and w'hich have long been 
matured and prepared by the chiefs 
of the democratic confederacy. 

Tho.se who are in the sqcret of the 
real League existing against the ve- 
nerable institutions of England, were 
never so deeply mortified as w hen it 
was announced to them that Lord 
Derby — in the fulfilment of his duty 
as the first adviser of the Crow’u, and 
yielding to the force of circumstances, 
which clearly shelved to his masterly 
and experienced mind that it was 
not advisable that an internal struggle 
so very serious as this should be pro- 
longed — was resolved to lake the re- 
sult of the general election as con- 
clusive upon the question at l.ssne 
between Protection and Free Trade, 
and to shape the fulure measures of 
the Government accordingly. The 


only account he had to settle Avas 
with those who had confided these 
interests to his hand. And it is most 
creditable to the agricultural interest 
of Great Britain that we can say, 
generally, that the course Avhich Lord 
Derby has taken has met Avith their 
approval. Some there are, no doubt, 
Avho are opposed to any surrender — 
but Avhat kind of surrender i.s this 
Avhich Ministers have made? Xot 
one of oj)iiiion, certainly ; for Lord 
Jlerby has distinctly and emphatically 
ilisclaiined anything of the kind. It 
is simply a yielding to the force of cir- 
cumstances, AAdiich no human power 
could control. It imjdics nothing 
more than acciuicseence in an inaugur- 
ated policy, against Avhich an ai»pi*al 
Avas taken to the country, considered, 
and definitively refused. Theieforo, 
to the country party, though defeated, 
there is no loss of honour. To them 
belongs the grace, Avhich vulgar minds 
cannot appreciate, of rclinqnibliiiig 
the contest Avhen further resistance 
could be followed by no practical 
result. Free Trade has become an 
unopposed .system, not becaii.^-c tlie 
bulk of the Conservative party arc 
convinced of the soundne.bs of tlic 
principles upon Avhich it piofesses to 
be founded, but because they AAcre 
convinced that by longer continuiug 
the struggle, the dignity, tlic autlio- 
rity, and even the safety of Britain 
might be imperilled. And, setting 
faction aside, it is impossible to con- 
ceive a more noble or iubtriictivc 
spectacle, than that of a great politi- 
cal party, Avith enormous interests 
coufe.ssedly at stake, boAving hi ac- 
quiescence to the ’'crdict of the nation 
constitutionally obtained, and sacri- 
ficing, to the public tranquillity, the 
assertion of Avhat it considers to be 
its claims. 

And yet it is this very sacrifice 
which has so much incensed the Fac- 
tion I They, with a principle Avhich 
they professed to hold dear, avouUI 
much rather that I^ord Derby and the 
Protectionists had remained stubborn, 
and, even after the election, main- 
tained the war a V out ranee. Tlicy 
have got everything that they Avanted 
to get — at least in so far as commer- 
cial measures arc concerned — and yet 
they are not satisfied. They say that 
nothing will content them short of the 
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clc^^iMdatiou of ilioir nppoiicntd. Our 
only of degradation is, that we 

have been forJed into collision with 
such miserable condotlieri, who, never 
haviii;,^ felt a ^'cncrous emotion them- 
selves, cannot appreciate one in others. 
I>iit we must lool^a little more closely 
than lhi«. 'Fhe motive of such men 
U'^ually lies deeper than the suidiuc, 
for there arc profound schemers amoii'; 
Ukmu : and, it we mistake not "rievons- 
ly, no shall be ai)le to detect some 
u.\ e, at le.ist, of their real object, 
Vtliicli, as wo have already said, to 
p ive the way for the introduction of 
i‘{‘v< )l utioiiary schemes. 

'I’heir wi'^li is to hriu'? the Mini.'^try 
i ilo contempt, by ;;oLtin;j them, in 
one ^^:\y or other, to avow a fnmla- 
menlal cliengc of opinion. Of that, 
no diligent iieruser (»f I lie organs of 
public opini(»n, ^vilo understands the 
private hi&tory of the press, can enter- 
tain a doubt. For the last month or 
two the favourite artilice has been 
to imiu’ess upon tlie agricultural con- 
'•tiinencics the notion that theyN\cro 
“ I)etraycd.’' For this end no cxcr- 
li'co has heon spared. It is soin-'what 
<ta''tling to read in journals, which, a 
vf 'ir ago, wore full of sncer.s, or worse 
tlian suvicrs, touching “the agricul- 
tural mind,” “ the ILutbuck tenden- 
ci-'.” “the horse-shoe impre.'j-ions,” 
and “the cliivalryof the smock-irock,” 
!.>ng articles, j»rotesting to the said 
•Lawbiicks that iheir c iu«e has been 
intamou^ly betrayed— that Lord Oer- 
l (who, being a Minister at the time, 
n'lu -ed to go along witii Feel in his 
..ipiil cliange of opinion j is intluenced 
now by exceeding lust of power — that 
some 01 the leading geiitlcmeu in Eng- 
land have been eng igwl in a coU'>piracy 
1) keej) u)) agitation for the most paltry 
and selfish purposes ; ami a deal more 
to the same effect. Xow, in some 
cases, we believe, these articles are 
written conscientiously enough. 'I'lic 
able authors are merely judging of 
others by themselves. They, too, 
have their ambition ; but they are 
peculiarly liable to form a totally false 
estimate of that position which they 
suppose to be so enviable, that they 
do not hesitate to a.^;sumc that men 
would make any sacrifice, even of their 
lionour, to retain it. Very little, in- 
deed, do they know of public life. 
Apart from the lionourablo ambition— 


in many cases tbe duty — of so.rving 
the country to the uttermost ()f their 
abilities, there is little in the life of a 
Caljinet Alinistcr, or even an inferior 
incanbcr of the Government, to make 
it desirable. That man of public mark 
and ability, who can, Avith a safe 
conscience, decline enUrrug into the 
tUi*moil of pidilical life, may account 
hici 'df most happy. It is not only 
the -sacrifice of his domestic leisure and 
quiet which is rcfpiired of him, but 
liHj often tliat of those objects Avhich 
from boyhood h(^ may liave regarded 
as constituting the hap))iness and ghiry 
of his funire life, and which he must 
now abandon so soon as he enters the • 
dreary field of juilitic'J. I5iit the 
charge is absolutely untrue. I fere 
are the words of Lord l)erb\', recalling 
wliat ubsulutclv did take place during 
la->t Session, w’lien Ministerial expla- 
nations wi‘re requirod : “ On the 
g'Cat (tuestion involved in those ])riii- 
ciplcs,w'itIioiil diAguLiug my opinions, 

T dtMilarod, for myself and for those 
who dhl me tlio honour of acting w'itli 
m*— I w'ill not say wdicther the de- 
claration WMS w ise or mnvise, Avorthy 
or unAVv)rlhy of a Lriti.sh Minister — 
but I dcidared T should be guided by 
fhe sense which llie coinmunify at 
large miglit exi)ross through its repre- 
sciUatiAes, and that I should not 
biing forward any mci'^ure in accord- 
ant e Avith my owm views, if I found 
that it Av.is not supported by a large 
majorify of the country, tor 1 thought 
that the <piestiou oiighc to be finally 
closed af the earliest period.” If no 
such stateimnt had been made, by, 
or on the pirt of liOrd Derby, his 
supporters might, undoubtedly, IiaA'C 
had good reason now to object to his 
acquiescence in a policy to Avliich 
they w'cie thoroughly (*pposed. Jn 
that case, thecc might ha\"c been at 
least a i)laiisiblc pretext fur preferring 
this charge of treachery. l?ut Lord 
Derby had nothing to conceal, llis 
language was as uncquivoc.il as that 
of mail could be ; and every elector 
throughout the country Avas aAvarc, 
that upon the issue of that contest the 
predominance of one or other of tho« 
great principles depended. From first 
to last, Avc recognise iii the conduct of 
Lord Derby nothing saA’c that in- 
llcxiblc sense ol« duty Avliieh is so 
cmiuently characteristic of the man. 
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Summoned to conduct tlic govorn- 
inont of this preat country at the 
crisis when the. Wliigs had confessed 
themselves to bo absolutely incom- 
})etent to the task, his iirst business 
was to consider how the government 
could be carried on. Ih'iwecu the 
snj)|'orte,rs s/ the Froe-Trade, and 
those of tlie Trotective principle, 
there was still a lar^e ditlerence of 
opinion. It was necessary, therefore, 
that one or oilier should ^dvt* way. 
In a matter of so much moment as 
thi'i, w'liat wiser, bolter, or nn)re con- 
stitutional Course could be adopbal 
than the 'ipjuial to tlie conn try which 
was made in the coarse Jif the liy- 
jroiie .-summer V f)f t!ie strift pro- 
priety of .such a course we aieJully 
convinced by the exoerjeiice of tin* 
hist lew years; for ive hesitate not to 
say, that had a late deceasisl .Minister 
allowed the scii.se of the coimtia to 
have been taken at the time w hen he 
tirst avowed hi.s ow'ii cliaiue of 
oimiion, a \ery },o‘eai deal of tin* sub* 
sse.juent ajritation woiPd h.ive been 
spared, lie <lid not ilo .so, and it is 
to that circumstance mainly tliat the 
d« lay ni tlie lina! .settlement </f the 
ipiestion must lie ascribed, Xow, 
howevei it is .settled, in "o iar a.s 
aiiv <jH' rion of the kind eau be. 
^Ve are eerraiiily entitled to letain 
oiir ‘)iibts a.s to the wisdom of 
the verdict, but \vc are liouiul to 
aepuiesee in it; tor in a comme c-ial 
coiintrv .such as this, one li\ed line 
ot policy must be ndopted bv the 
(rovernmeiit, otherwise the wdiole at- 
fairs of the nation w'ould fall into 
iiioxti'icable confusion. Dnt it is said 
on the other side — i'ou tydio W'ere the 
3treiinou<oi)pone,iitsofl hat commercial 
policy have no ri^^ht to adopt it.’’ Is 
it tlie wish of tliose wdio use such 
laiigna^^e that the. a;,dtatioii .should be 
further prolouffiid 'i Or do they mean 
simply to say that ac,qnh‘.scence in 
any national arj’an.ireinent Is 

not onouf^li, but that the acijuie.seiiirj 
party, thoii;'h otliorwi.se tlio mo.st 
callable and iiowcrful, i.s for ever to 
be debarred from taking an active 
o share in the conduct of political 
atfdir.s? It would appear almost a,s 
il the latter view Avere tlial entertained 
by the extre.me. section of the Radi- 
cals ; for w'e cannot* read Mr Vi)liiM-.s’ 
notice of motion, made, as Mr Uob- 


den tells u.s, at his especial request, 
Avithout perceiving at .a glance that it 
is intended Ic'J.s to secirrc the continu- 
ance of Free Trade, than to ombarras.s 
her Majesty’s Ministers. On the 
other hand, tiic amendment of Avhich 
the Ohancellor of tvie Exchoipier ha.s 
given notice, i.s a frank and free de- 
claration of the course which ]\lini.->»- 
ters arc resolved to parsin' ; for it 
declare.s “that iinrcslricrod compeii- 
tion bi iiig adopted after due deliliera- 
tion, is the piiuci|)le of our eommerci.d 
«\.-^tcin. d’liis House is of opinion it 
is the duty of (lovenimcnt unro’ 
servediy to adimre to that policv on 
llio-*e measures of tiiiaucial and ad- 
miui-trative reform whieh. under the. 
eirciirn.-'tjinccs of the country, they 
mav deem it their iliity to introduce 
Not one of (he Ib'idic.us. Avliat<‘\cr 
may be llm laiiguagi^ they In.ld, has 
tliC slightc.«.t appreheu-’iou that any- 
thing will be done siibvci’siA c of the 
Five-d'rade princiiilc Tlu’vaic clia- 
giiiieil, and even (ll.-appointi'*!, that 
tlie cont(‘'l. has not lasted longer, be- 
(aii-'C tiieir game has alway.s ln'cn to 
array clashes hi hostile opposition to 
one anotln'r, -o that, l>y ('ngeudering 
.'^iisiiieiou and discontent, tln*y niiglit 
the better arrive al their aims. To 
.see the people happy and contcnled 
is by no m**.iiH the lamsumm.iliou of 
the hopes of your ardeiil Fiieml of 
liilM'rty. On the conlrary, he wi>he.s 
to see them diftconienled, and doe.s his 
lie.^t to make them .so, for his is not a 
peaceful liarvi'sl. 'I'lie .siipinV'isiim, 
tln'refore, ol' any great element of 
party strif**, is to such a man a .seri- 
ous loss; because it lessens materially 
his chanee. of pn'voking agitation for 
ulterior measured. And in order that 
it may not lie supposed that wo^. arc 
writing Aoignely, or sketehingoiit view .s 
for our opponents Avhich exist only in 
oiir OW'II imagination, we .shall refer 
specially to the oration of Mr John 
Driglil, di'livored at the Manehe.stcr 
banquet. We arc alwMy.s glad whe.n 
Mr IJright appears as a s|)eaker, be- 
cause he is not gifted w’ith much of 
tliat sy'itematic caution Avliiidi other 
agitators display, and is apt, in his 
fervour, to give us .some interesting 
glimps(^.s of the future as it apjiear-s to 
Ills prophetical cyc.s. In particular, 
when speaking from the same plat- 
form as Mr Cobden, he invariably 
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iriob to outstrip that democratic cham- 
pion. lie lias not yet tor<,'otteu the 
“testimonial,” 4of which, probably, 
with some reason, lie thinks ho on‘;ht 
to have received a .share; and, accord- 
ingly, he never loses an opportunity of 
uibidding the oilier in popularity. 
On this last occasion he was pecu- 
liaily vehement ; and, strange to <ay, 
(lie vials of his indignation were 
poured upon the House of Commons. 
His views arc vvauth attending to. 

“ The f.ict is llnii, as an indu^tri.il 
]»eo|)le, vv’c carry the aristocracy on 
oiir b.icks. I'lidcr your representa- 
tive system, Alanclu'ster, Glasgovv, 
and Ilirmingham arc ilwarfed in the 
llou^e (»l' Commons to the size of 
Harwich, 'riietlonl, aiurrolnos-,, and 
!he whoi«‘ population, and all the 
V lectors oi lln'so tliiee boroughs, are 
verv mm Ii -mallei ■ ii.iy, do ns*! even 
.'.pproiicli ne.ir — to the population of 
a .'iijg’le ward in this borougli of Haii- 
ehester. I .im of O(nnioii tliat v\h**re 
ilieic ar idatioii, imlu-try. wealth, 
ami iiit nee, if v\e have a Irce 
'oiisiiiiitiuii at all, there must be 
j'l'Ncr: and il tliis be not granteil, 
■.!i' ii, I -,iv, tliat our constitution is a 
"h.iin, and oiir representation is an 
impiKlure. L am not anxious that 
we should ha\e other great move- 
ments for great objects. 1 my.seli 
li.ive iiad so much of political agi- 
tation, that iioihing but the, most 
i.iilieraliv c‘ and overwhelming sense 
of public diitv would imluee me to 
« muect mvseir with anything fartlier 
<*rthe kind ; bur I do believe that we 
owe it t-) po'^b.rity, as to oitrselws, 
that we .-ln/uld Ice.ni a lesson from 
ibis great movement wdiieh is about 
totenniimle; and th«,t we onglit, if 
we can, dining oiir generation, to 
1.1 ike the eourse of our eliildreii, and of 
their children, easier in procuring such 
]'iolitical ameliorations and changes as 
the circnnistauces of the country may 
require, 'fhe patriotism of our day 
d(‘es not consist in the destruction of 
monarchies or the change of dyiiastie.s. 
Onr fathers wrested the in.<titutioii 
of an annual Parliaiiieiit from iiii- 
vviiliiig and despotic moiiarclis. l)c 
it ours -ami 1 speak to those who can 
do it if we will it — be it oura to wrest 
a real House of Comnion.s from a 
haughty nobility, ami to* secure the 
lasting greatness of this nation on the 


broad ft)iindation.s of a free Parliament 
and a free peojile !” 

After .separating the chalf from the 
grain, and .‘getting aside the mere rhe- 
torical common-] daces, Mr llright’.s 
argument, in so far as we c.aii compre- 
hend it, ai)[»ears to be this : If it was 
W'ise fo remove the (Wn Laws in 
Ihk;, it wm^ uiiwi-^e tn have im])o.sc*d 
them in iHl.); and ail the while that 
the}" hmtefi, an act of injustice was 
comiuiftoil. If the House of Com- 
imui.s liad been u propeily constituted 
body, the (\>in Law'» would iiave 
been long .igo re]j.;aled. I5nL such 
was not the c‘l■^^ ; therefore, the 
House of C'ommons U a sham and an 
imposliiie, and “it is oiir duty*’ — 
that of Lriglit iV < ‘o. — “ to v\ re^i a real 
JIoii<e of ('ominon.s from a h.inghty 
imbility.” ’I'lie objection to the jwc- 
sent IIouM’ (d' ( 'oinnions is that it is 
loo shiw and ih'lilMM'ative : Mr Hright 
wishes to ^ee l''gislatioii proceed with 
the speed ot a high- pressure engine. 
Wc Jin' not (‘.ill'‘d upon to argu(^ llniL 
point now; nor need we remind Mr 
Ilriglit that il was fiointhat very iden- 
tical Manchester, in which he wa.s 
>peaking, th.it the cry for jirotection 
ill lavour of iniiivo inanufat’tnres first 
]»roceedcd. W e ai‘C'‘pt his w'ords as 
a clear indie.uiim of tl.e ulteidor ob- 
jects of liimscll ami hi.s jiarty, of 
vvliich tliov do not intend to lose sight ; 
and.-ueh being tin c.ase, weciin ca.sily 
eoin]indie,id why the linal settlement 
ot the question, by the abandoiiincut 
of fiirtlicr debate, is anything but 
agreeable to the secrel junta ot' Mau- 
clie-ter. lu tin* lirst place, they have 
at presimt nothing which they can 
hold 11 ]) .'Ks a ]»racticiil grievance to 
jiibtlfv tlicii '^'iggrcfsive dc.sigu.s. We 
are rather inclined to think, from the 
toiuloMcy of certain late exhibit ions by 
their active pioneer. IMr Bright, that 
the Kstaldished ( hincli of Kngland 
wdll be selecl‘‘il as their lirst object of 
attack : but that cntei prisi‘ may prove 
a dilliciiil one, and it lias not as yet 
been declared. In tlic second place, 
they now see, ])ietl} plainly, that a 
perinaiuMit union with the Whigs is 
out of the <iue.stioii. That only could ^ 
have been elfected in conseipienco of 
a protracted resibtfincc to Free Trade, 
ill wdiicli case the Manchester juirty 
would have been, entitled to make, 
aud would probably have made, 
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their conditions. The two bodies 
m.iy often act in concert while in op- 
position, but they cannot be brought 
to amalgamate. Some of the Whig 
chiefs iriiglit possibly be induced to 
waive their objections, but there arc 
others who are steadhistly and vchc' 
meritly opi^Jiied to any such ill- 
omened conjunction. Thcrerorc, the 
only available side-door to jmwer is 
closed against the Radicals ; and deep 
and poignant is their wrath accord- 
ingly. Hear Mr Ib ight once more — 
but this time in a sarcastic in<»od — 
assign the reasons whv lie is not in 
o/tice. 

“ Rut the fact is, that we are not 
statesmen. We are cotton-spinnors, 
and manufacturers, and bleachers, 
and printers, and slio])keepers, ami 
traders of all kinds, and ])rofessional 
men. We are not statesmen, and we 
liave never pretended to be so. in 
this country there h is been a great 
gulf fixed between all those interested 
in industry and the paths of states- 
manship; and though we were riglit 
fourteen years ago, and have been 
right on this (|nestion ever since — 
though three Cabinets liavi* be<*n 
'iM'ong, and one of tliem has not yet 
put itself right— it to be Indd tliat 
we are not statesmen, and tliat those 
men only who could not see what 
v.'as sinijily right on tliis great, funda- 
mental, all-absorbing (picslion, arc 
entitled to describe, and to carry out, 
the political policy of the nation. Wc 
liave not hereditary brains,’’ 

It is rather new to us, who rcmoni • 
ber tlic instances of JV-el and (llad- 
stonc, to be told tliat there is a great 
gulf fixed between all those interested 
in industry and the patfis of .states- 
manship ; but wc suppose that some 
license of language must be allowed 
to an irritated man. Mr Cobden docs 
not look upon the case— ])crhaps wc 
ought rather to say, his case — as so 
liopidc.ss. He rather flirts with tlic 
subject. “ I confess,” says he, “ I 
won’t be cliargoablc with siicli trans- 
parent liypocri.sy as to aflect the 
modesty of not being able to be a.s 
good a Cabinet Minister as some fialf- 
score gentlemen now in office. I hope 
it will not be supposed that 1 have 
any ambition to fill any such olTice. 
I have no .such desire.” At this point, 
as wc gather from the report, there 


were several cries of “ hear, hear!” 
from dunderheads wlm put a literal 
construction on everything. But onr 
wary friend was not to be entrapped 
into a broail declinature of ollice. 
“ Not,” continued be, “ that I think, 
where people can hold office, and hold 
their own convictions too, it is not a 
most honourable and desirable post — 
a post which gives men great power 
to do' good.” And with this delicate 
hint to the AVliig-; that, if wanted, 
they knew where to find him, Mr 
Cobden pa.vu-.d from the iuteivsfiug 
tuple. But there is a third reason 
wdiy the Radicals think it cx])cdient, if 
they can, to]n-evontthc Ministry from 
developing tlifir measure-^. Their ow ii 
leaders have lost caste, even wiLli the 
great body of those who were in 
favour of the Frec-'rrado policy. Mr 
(’obden’s .•speeches regarding the re- 
duction of the army, the diminutiuii 
of the navy, and the absnrdiiy of 
supposing that any Eiiroiiean power 
could think, foronc moment, of mole.'Jt- 
ing England, are not forgotten. 'J'hc 
nation now sees il.s danger ; ami 
the absurd and oifen.^ivc arrog.aiicc of 
his foi mcr harangues, in one of w hich 
lie ab.sobPely offered to take llu‘ whole 
responsibility of an invasion upon 
himself, pro\ided liis prc]>.)steroas 
iiotiori.s were carrieil into eil'ect, ba.s 
damaged most .seriously what amount 
of reputation fie had acipiired. And 
.so it i.s with others. Thiai (iwii 
vanity leads them to think tlial tlioy 
Avould make most admirable adniiiiis- 
tralor.s of public affairs ; but nobody 
else thinks so, and their asjiirations 
arc not likely to be ivaliseil. Tlie 
future of the Manchester men is un- 
doubtedly boun 1 up with the organi- 
sation of an overbearing democracy, 
bnt we have no bedief tliat such or- 
ganisdtioii i.s w'ithin their powder. At 
present their game is to be factious — 
to impede, as nmcli as in tlioni lies, 
the progrc.-s of every (Government, in 
the hope that, by creating confusion, 
they may at least advance their aims. 
And their measure of sucees.s in this 
will depend greatly upon the part 
which the Wiiigs may take in tJiis 
preliminary struggle. 

Wo call it preliminary, because w'O 
do not believe that for any purely 
factions resolution of the House of 
Commons will the Earl of Derby 
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abiuidon tliat trust whicli has been 
r('j) 06 cd in him by his Sovereign, 
^liiiisters, wc lej^cat, have nothing to 
tlo with the past. Their duty may 
be to give a distinct declaration of tlic 
principle n]>on wliich they intend to 
act — their dut}*^ ii?, to lay measures, 
founded upon that principle, before 
rarliamcnt. I3iit as to the \ indica- 
tion of tlie piinciple itself, what is 
that but an old debate again rcA ived 
without effect — a jiRlpablc absurdity 
and loss of time without any corres- 
ponding juh .mtage V Let us supp»)sc 
that Mr Villiers’ motion were to be 
met with a direct negative, and that 
the amendment were carried- M'hat 
wouhl that imjilyV An impression, 
possibly’, on the part of a majority of 
tlie House of Cunmums, that the im- 
pro\(d condition of the country had 
being owing to the act of *^1810, 
but nothing more, ft certainly would 
not imply that tlie act should be re- 
pealed ; and really such (liscu>bions 
relating solely to the jiast, and having 
no diieet rel'eronce to the future, can- 
not be held to fall pro[)eil,y within the 
pro\ini’o of the House of Commons, 
If otl’.orwise, that assembly w^oukl 
virtually become, a tribunal for set- 
tling nice historical ]ioints, and deter- 
mining by vote the exact measure of 
the wisdom of our ancestors. Mr 
V'illiers assumes as a j»remiss “ that 
the couditioii of the country, and 
especially of the induslrial classes,” 
lias improved. That is liable to 
challenge. The condition of some 
branches of iiulusiry has improved, 
while others ceilainly have nut. Js 
♦ he House to luononnce, ex 
an opinion upon this, willioul licariiig 
e\ idcncc ? Mr Hisraeji’s amendment, 
undoubtodly, .supposing the term 
“ woiking classes” to be taken in its 
ordinary acceptation, comes far nearer 
the iiiaik, and is more cxpiessivc 
than the vague phrase of the other. 
15ut why should there have been 
any discussion at all? The IVIinistry 
are willing to accept Free 'JVadc as 
a principle— have so dcclaicd them- 
seh es — a»id said, moreover, that 
all their measures shall be framed 
in adherence to that policy. What 
more can be reciuired of them? 
When Sir Kobert Teel first accepted 
office after the passing of tlie Uelbrin 
Hill, wc arc not aware that tlicrc w'as 
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any resolution of the House of Com- 
mons proposed, calling upon him to 
state his conviction that the change 
ill the representativ*' system had been 
of enormous advantage to the nation. 
This motion of Mr Villicrs, in the 
face of a clear declaration on the part 
of the Ministry as to the- policy by 
which they are to be guided, is some- 
thing totally new in Knglisli history. 
A)>plied to ^Ministers it is cuiirely im- 
couslituticiial. A vole may indeed 
be taken of want of confidence in 
JMiiiisters on account of something 
which they liave done in their official 
chaiacter; butwc have yet to learn 
that a vote of want of confidence can 
be taken, before they have had an 
opportunity of doing anything at all. 
'rids is by 110 means an uidmportant 
juncture in our parliamentary and 
constitutional hi.‘dory. Tf the House 
of Fommoiis ha^ the power of nega- 
tiving a Miidstry, not upon any dis- 
tinct point of i»olicy, but upon an 
abstract opinion, a very large portion 
of the Hoyal iirerogative is suiTcii- 
dcred. 'I'lic theory is, that the Sove- 
reign acts through her ^linisters, 
whom she selects — those proposed 
Acts, the House of Commons may 
either accept or condemn ; but wc 
never licnrd of a test being proposed, 
before action, relative to an existing 
law, w hich had received the sanction 
of the Sovereign, and which it was 
not proposeil to repeal. 

Wc bhiill not venture to predicate 
the line which the Whig party, under 
the command of Lord John liussell, 
may adopt. We only hope that it 
w ill be creditable to them as support- 
ers of our broiid conbtitutioiial prin- 
ciples, For il is neither their interest, 
nor ours, nor that of any wcll-w'isher 
of the stability of (ircat Britain, to 
give comitenanco to the insidious 
approach of faction at tlic present 
time. Wliat we write is purely 
spcculalivc ; because, before these 
pages can issue from the press, tlie 
debate, in all human probability, will 
be over ; but wo do confess a hopeful 
feeling that, for his own sake, Lord 
John Russell will not identify himself 
in the present instance with these 
proceedings of the Democratic Fac- 
tion. 

But wc have another observation 
to make reganftiig Mr Villicrs* 
r> E 
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motion. It commences thus : “That 
it is the opinion of this House that 
the improved condition of the country, 
and especially of the industrious 
classes, is mainly the result of recent 
legislation, and especially of the Act 
9f 1840, for the, free admission of 
foreign conmj* Now, when was the 
commencement of this improved con- 
dition ? 

It is admitted on all hands, even by 
the most ardent Free-Traders, that 
the year 1851 was almost without a 
parallel for commercial depression and 
disaster. In Glasgow, Liverpool, or 
Bristol, there is not a man engaged in 
trade who cannot give distinct evi- 
dence as to this ; and the depression 
continued over the earlier part of the 
present year. 1850 will long be re- 
membered for the depression in ma- 
nufactures ; to account for which, as 
our readers may remember, the Free- 
Traders were sorely j)crplexe(l. An 
able correspondent of ours, writing in 
April last, after aho\\ing “that the 
mercantile and trading interests -were 
left poorer, at the close of the year 
1851, than they were at its commence- 
ment, by twenty millions sterling and 
upwards,” thus veiy ch'arly and suc- 
cinctly described the aimaint of bene- 
fit which has accrnc<l to the country . 
“ Where, in the face of these facts, 
can be the fnaspaify' of Avliich the 
Frec-'rrader has bi'cn drawing such 
glowing pictures ? It is not gladden- 
ing the eyes of the merchant and im- 
porter. It has not rewarded the eii- 
tenu'ise of the shipowner. It has not 
filled the pockets of the small trailer 
or the shopkeeper. 'J’he mill-owiuT 
and the maniifactuivr have not only 
not felt it, but I am confident that the 
majority of this class have suffered 
severely, as the result of the year's 
operations. Tlie labourer and the 
artisan, with the men of fixed money 
incomes, have been the only parties 
benefited by the cheajmess of the past 
year.” If these things arc facts, not 
fictions, it will necessarily follow that 
the improvement to which Mr Villiers 
allndcjs, in so far as the greatest 
branches of industry within the coun- 
try are concerned, can only date at 
the earliest from the commencement 
of the present year! That there is 
considerable improvement since then, 
we are exceedingly glad to believe ; 


but w^e cannot, for the life of us, un- 
derstand how it can l)e traced to the 
operation of the Act' of 1846. It is, 
moreover, remarkable, that the im- 
provonieiit takes place just at the time 
when the imports of foreign grain are 
diminishing — a cM*cumstance which 
might very well afford the foundation 
for a strong argument the other way. 
But if it be true, as we say it i?, that, 
until the commencement of the present 
year at the earliest, neither trade nor 
manufactures W'cre in a satisfactory 
condition, how is it possil>le to connoct 
their revival now' with the Act of 
1816 ? 'riiat the working classes have 
benefited by the cheapness of food, 
there is no doubt whatever ; but that 
is not Mr Villiers’ meaning, lie 
obviously intends that his motion 
shall have a wider sco])e, and embraee 
interests, in the condition of wliich, 
twelve months ago, there were no 
signs of inij)rovemcnt visible. 

The amendment, on the other hand, 
a]>pears to us unchallengeable in point 
of fact. Beyond doubt the condition 
of the working classes has been im- 
proved, and their comforts increased, 
by the cheapness of provisions, occa- 
sioned by roeenf legislation ; but 
further tlian that wo, cannot go. And 
wc must su} this, that, in the lace of 
such depression as is allowed on all 
bauds to have existed so very n'ceiitly, 
the Hou<e, of c'ommons will take a 
mostextraordinaiy.^iiid unprereihuiled 
stop, if tliey adopt the resolution 
which ^Ir Villiers wishes them to 
accept w'ithont a searching inrpiiry 
Their vot<‘ will not make that tnie 
which is Avhi»lly false, but it may 
lijive the effect of lessening their ag- 
gregate rejuita^ion for sagacity in a 
con 11 try wherein every man conversant 
with commercial affairs can form his 
owm conclusions. 

This siimnbir anxiety, on the ])art 
of the Rafuccils, to get a sort of Par- 
liamentary ratification and approval 
of an act in force and unmolested, 
leads us sometimes to suspect that 
they themselves arc not quite at ease 
as to the w'orkirig of their favourite 
measure. If they believe (which wo 
ho])c they do, seeing tluit they arc so 
anxious to obtain the assent of the 
House of Commons) that there is a 
distinct and iutiraatc connection be- 
tween the present improved condition 
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of the country and the Act of 1846, Prime Minister, Sir Joshua Walms- 


thcrc is 110 conceivable use for the 
present motioiii Regard it in what 
view we may, we cannot resist the 
conclusion that it is a purely factious 
assault, founded upon no patriotic 
motive, but intended to embarrass, 
and, if possible, ‘defeat Ministers in 
the commencement of their career. 

Faction has been well portrayed as 
blind, for it never calculates consc- 
fpiences. We can readily understand 
the case of a growing ])arty in the 
State, strong in the sense of its power, 
its inteliigence, and its pojnilarity, 
under able leaders and in perfect orga- 
nisation, giving early battle to the 
supporters of another policy, wdiose 
vacillating and feeble irtoveincnts be- 
trayed their inherent weakness. Rut 
in e\ery sirdi case wdiich has hitherto 
occiiried, iln‘- object was to wdn the 
held of battle, mid to /tn/i it. The 
assaulling army contemplated not 
only victory, but occupation, and for 
that couliugeiiey they were prepared. 
We certainly Know nothing of the 
councils of our political opponents, 
but nothing has transpired to make 
Us sMj,j)<»se that Loid John Russell, or 
ail; other chief in (►pposition, is able 
to lonn an ellicient Mini.stiy, or com- 
maiid a Parliamentary majority, if 
Lord Derby were to resign to-moirow. 
Onr own belief is that no such Minis- 
tn could be I'ound . certain of this 
we a'e, that lew men of inlelligencc 
in the country, be> oiid mere partisans, 
ai" desirous of w itmishing the ex])eri- 
menl. 'I’lie old Whig party is in a 
s\»)r.s(' iio'iilion than it w'aswdien J^ord 
John Kns^idl left oHice. Without a 
ch'ar coalition with the RmlicaD, 
they could hardly construct a Ministry, 
certainly not eonduc^ w’ith credit the 
juiblic busimsss of the country ; ami 
we have alreaily staled our reasons 
for tliiiiKing that no such coalition 
will lake place. One man of versatile 
ability they have apparently gained, 
and that is Sir Janies (Iraliam ; but 
his accession w'ill not iiiaUc up for the 
loss of Lord Palmerston and 8ir 
(ieorge Grey. The Radicals, we 
tloubt not, believe that they could 
form a government ; but nobody 
else believes it. We can almost 
fancy that we see the consternation 
in the City, on the morning-on wdiich 
it is declared that Joseph Ilumc is 


ley Chancellor ot the Lxchcipier, 
Mr Cobden Secretary for the Fo- 
reign Department, M‘Grogor Pre- 
sident of the Roard of Trade, Mr 
Reriial Osborne Home Secretary, 
Rright Secretary at War, Keogh at 
the (‘olonies, Kershaw' JVUister of the 
Horse, and Lucas Secretary for Ire- 
land ! I'hat would, indeed, be a 
glorious day for the hears upon Ex- 
change ! Jn such an event one might 
certainly, as Falstalf says, “ buy land 
as cheap as stinking mackerel,” and 
other securities besides. Even in the 
view Unit a coalitii® could be efl'ected 
betw'ceu accrtiiiii section of the Whigs , 
and the Itadicals, and something like 
a competent Ministry in point of 
talent and respectability formed — 
wliat would be the result? An im- 
mediate nttempt to force organic 
cliaiiges— whirlwind legislation, such 
as .Mr Rriglit contemplates, directed 
against those portions of our national 
iiihtiiiitions which hitherto have been 
accounted most sacred ; a long period 
of ^ioleut inteinal commotion, and 
that, too, at a time wdien our utniO'^t 
Aigibiucc is reipiired to ])rovide against 
external dangm*. What a triumph 
to tl»osc w ho detest liberal and con- 
stitutional government is com eyed in 
the fact, that, the very week after the 
great cliarnpiou and pi'aceinaker of 
England had been laid in his tomb 
with national honours and lanienta- 
tioii, the Parliament of Riitaiu should 
a>seinble, nut to discuss measures at a 
cii>is foietohl by the w'arning voice of 
the deceased, but to brangle about 
the words of a motion relative to a 
bygone act of the Legislature, which 
it was not pioposed to disturb ! And 
yet this act of insensate folly may bo 
supported by those who ought to have 
Known better — by rnen who have 
been Ministers ere now, and who 
hope to be Ministers again ; but w’ho, 
in aetiiig thus, and in making them- 
selves the slaves of faction, most 
grie^ously endanger the honour and 
the reputation of their names. 

We care very little what construc- 
tion may be placed ujion our remarks ; 
and we care the less, because, as we* 
have already said, the House of Com- 
mons will probably have adjudicated 
on the matter before this K umber of 
the Magazine effn issue from the 
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press. That circumstance will at 
least save us from the cliarge of un- 
due partisanship. But we do con- 
fess that we feel at tlie present time 
an anxiety far beyond that which we 
have felt for many years. Impressed 
by a strong sense of the wrong which 
w'o conceived to be done to tho 
agricultural interest of Britain by 
the violent change which was ef- 
fected some six }ears ago — and 
not less impres.‘5cd with the convic- 
tion, that the method by which 
the change was carried was not 
ill accordance with what ought to 
bo the honoiirablo course of an Eng- 
lish statesman — we have fought the 
battle to tho l.iht, with wiuit ability 
w'c could command. Even now', 
taking circumstances as they wore 
ill 18JC, w'e can acknowledge no 
change of 0 ])inion, With a restricted 
currency, c.lu^ing p('rioiUcal eommer- 
eial convulsioiH, and an enormous 
debt, which necessitated tlic collection 
of a prodigious revenue, Ave eonld not 
coneei\o how the imlnstry of this 
countiy would be able to cope, on 
equal terms, wMi the eompaivtively 
uiitaxcd ])rodiiels of other more fa- 
voured countrirs. vSinec tlien, some 
l)Orlioii of the diUiculty has been re- 
moved, b 3 ' means wliich certainly 
w’crc not contemplated bj’ the autlions 
of the legislative measures of 1. Sid. 
I'lie discovery of the gold-fields has 
operated until noAV, anti may operate 
.•?lill farther, if no insidiou-s attempt i.s 
made to deprive the nation of the 
benefit, as a virtual abrogation of 
tIio.se w'retchcd cnrienc}' laws, AAliich 
have been the curse of Britain since 
they were enacted, but Avhicli not 
many could be brought U? understand. 
Even now, tho ctfects of that discovery 
seem to bo unapiireeiuted by members 
of the British Legislature. A motion 
like that of Mr Villiers, w hich ex- 
cludes all notice of the most memor- 
able fact, financially speaking, avliicli 
has taken place since the mines of the 
N^ew Woiid Avere first laid ojien to 
the search of the Old, argues the mo.st 
consummate ignorance of all that re- 
lates to the working of the monetary 
system. But, making every allowance 
for this nnexpcctcd relief, our faith in 
the soundness of the protective policy 
remains unshaken. Tho day may 
Dot bo far distant* wdien public opi- 
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nioii, taught by experience, may un- 
dergo a remarkable change Avith re- 
gard to this important' question. And 
though that remark may^ excite from 
our opponents an emphatic response 
of “ NcA'er ! ” aa-^c Avould pray them to 
remember that their triumph Ims 
been mainly owinj; to circumstances 
altogether beyond human control. 
But A\c have no Avish to leviAC con- 
trovers}'. That tho coiintry may be 
prosperous under the accepted policy 
is our cai nest hope and ])rayer ; and 
it would very ill become ns to assume 
a tone of stubborn dogmatism on a 
subject Avhicli, as Ave have already 
said, has as>nme(l an altered aspect 
within a veiy short time, from causes 
Avhicli Averc not and could not be 
anticipated by the Avisdoin of man. 

We await, AAith much anxiety, the 
announcement of the Ministerial mea- 
sures. Th(‘se will, as a matter of 
course, be subjected to the most rigid 
scrutiny, and Ave maA' b^^ sure that 
an opposition ';0 reckles>ly commenced 
Avill not bo allowed to slumber. Urn' 
toCctioii of the Jiiberal i>arty, Avith a 
selfishness Avhich really rc«iniros con- 
siderable hardihood to acknowledg<‘, 
have avowed their determination (o 
oppose any measure AAhich may be 
calculated diieetly or indirectly to 
ulford any relief to the siitVering in- 
terests of the countiy. These gentle- 
men do not cA'on ’pretend to respect 
the, ordinary rnle.s of justice. They 
have abrogated the. Corn Luavs, but 
they Avill not coii&ent to remove or 
even to mitigate one of tlic peculiar 
burdens AAhich Ava.s laid upon the 
landc<l interest, in respect of the 
existence of those laAvs. Jt is of no 
use dcmon.strating to them, that yon 
might Avith cifual justice depriAC a 
man of half bis income, and yet eoii- 
limie to 'levy from liini the same 
amount of diiect taxation as before. 
They Avill hear nothing of adjustment 
of taxation ; and no wonder, because, 
as matters stand at jiresent, they do 
not contribute their fair share to the 
public burdens of the country. They 
act, and glory in it, upon the old 
marauding principle that might is 
right ; ” and they say, that belong- 
ing to a peculiar class, and represent- 
ing a particular interest, they will 
care for it, and it only, irrespective 
of every other. It is highly discredi- 
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table to the age that language such 
tills should be tolerated by any 
aiiditoiy witlioirt marks of distinct re- 
probation. It amounts to a broad and 
plain acknowledgment that the public 
weal is not to beregarded when oi)poscd 
to private interest — a .‘sentiment cer- 
tainly the reverse of patriotic, and 
eipially opposed to the leadingdogmata 
i/! repnblicani'^ni. 15ut all that matters 
nothing. As in commercial .<^pecula- 
lion no man cares for his brother, 
but rather tiies if jio.y.^ible to outwit 
him, .«o do some of our eominercial 
legisl.itor.s maintain that all tricks aie 
allowable in politic.s a.^ well as trade, 
and that the game of ‘-Ileggar my 
neighbour ” may la* fitly played in 
I’ailiaiiKnt. Ji r«'«;i!ires no seaivlinig 
glance to di-cover in tlii-s the symp- 
foms of jirofoiind demoralisitioo ; but 
-liould wrong the Ta gl-laf nre, and 
evmi the J>ib<‘r.il party, were we to 
.!-.:.rnio that ev<.n a ccmsiderable la r- 
tion oi them mpatln-ed with 

(lid iiw 'I licro inav 

and lliere i-j great dilVe 

o]" >u, botli as to the extent of 

the 1 linus for rf wl ‘h may be 

on the part < f an^ inteie<t in 
nintry whicli li.v ^ni .‘red under 
r< <*• lit I'gi.'hilion, ei d to the 
natUK* f the means will i ought to 
he apj,ii-'(l reniedially. These aic 
.-nhjett- of di-'^cns-ioii, and wo 
trii'< lliiw w'll bo diMM'-'!»‘d in a be- 
coming .‘-piiit ; blit. I joKing to the 
s|)eoch(‘S which have already onia- 
leited liom ^Innclieste *, w c must bo 
prcpiieil Cor a NioUn^ oppo^ition to 
c\eiy niea>'i which has a tendency 

to heal thf ivs wliidi the recent 

d li’er(‘n(e.s lla^e engendere ]i un in 
tlie.sc disens'^ions tlnujhe element of 
jiatriotism, when’ it cxids, must .diow 
il.'jcir in oi»po-itioii to th.e bliml at- 
tacks of faction. Sun-ly the w'clfaro 
and till' tranquillity^ of the coiiiitry hs 
a inatler of far greater moment than 
any party triumph ; surely it W’ould 
be wi^'O to reconcile classes which 
ii‘i\e been arrayed in op]iosition, not 
to iiiilate those who arc still smart- 
ing under a .souse of recent iujuiy. 
JiOt the iMiuistiy be judged by its 
acts and its measures. If the latter 
are not .such a.s the country has good 
reason to expect, or of wliich it can 
conscientiously approve, then tlic reins 
of government must necessarily pass 


into other hands. But, above all 
things, it is needful that discord 
.sliould cca.se at home. Awful is the 
re.«?pon.sibility which tho.se will incur 
who lend their countenance and aid 
to faction, at a time when foreign 
events of .great significance have at 
last arou«cd the n.'»tipn» from it.s 
lethargic torpor, and dissipated the 
dream of fancied security in which 
we had .‘-o long indulged. Po^-sibly 
tlic alarm may not be follow'od by 
any coriesponding aggrc-'^sion, for a 
wakeful and watchful ])olicy wdll ever 
be found the be.'it safeguard against 
outward attacks; Iflit f«)r the main- 
tenance of peace we have evidently 
no .'Security. And very blind W'C 
luii-t bo if we cannot read, in the late 
history of Kranec, a lesson of the 
most emphatic warning against a de- 
mociath* movement. Afr Bright and 
lii.s febows are using Ju^^t now‘, though 
porhaps unconscioiisjly, the very same 
language which, from the mouths of 
tlu* I'lMUii democrats, led to the 
Mibvci-inii of the monarchy, the 
dixu'gaiiKalion of society, the de- 
.-truction of credit, and the reign of 
the barricades. And what ha.s fol- 
lowed? .Slangliter, rapine, almo.’Jt 
civil war. the .suppre.s^iun of the 
iiberiy of thi‘ press, and the reign 
ot a military dict.itor. J- it to ac- 
ion!plif«h .''Uch ends as these that we 
arca-ked to cliange our .system, to givi* 
ill' ‘ca'-'cd ni])idily to the deliberations 
ol our senate, or rattier to dispense 
with any (U liberation at all — to iiifufC 
nunc ol the jiopiil.ir element, as it i.s 
called, into our in.'-titiilions ; to trubl 
to the ‘‘ instinct ” ol llicmasse.s of the 
nation, and nol to the ealm judgment 
of its wisest ,4iid its best? Never lias 
d*'mocracy, tliongh rebuked by Provi- 
dence wlierevcr it Ini'i reared ir.s head, 
experienced a more signal rebuke than 
in tills latest instance of France. It 
is of no avail that the men who w’erc 
themselves the chief instigators of the 
movement, rail in their exile against 
that tyranny which was tlie inevitable 
consequence of their misdeeds. Blind 
with faction, they could not see what 
they were doing— they could not per- ^ 
ceive that each step made towards 
pure deniocrac}^ was subversive of 
the nation’s liberties. Long indeed 
may it be before our country, blessed 
with national liberty and free institu- 
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tions, shall be led, by the instigation 
of demagogues, to plunge into a simi- 
lar chaos. 

Where there arc demagogues, fic- 
tion is of course to be Ibuiid. It is 
therefore not to be wondered at if it 
should sliow its head amongst us; but 
it is the duty of every well-wisher of 
the country to do his utmost to keej) 
it down. It is far less open faction 
that we fear, than that kind of it 
which makes its approach under the 
more respectable name of party. 
Many men who w^ould shrink from 
being broadly factious, and who would 
indignantly deny the charge, do ne- 
vertheless commit faction by trusting 
implicitly to their leaders, and by 
treading diligently in their footsteps. 
For even the leaders, when they act 
from what has very aptly been termed 
“ mixed motives,” are not unfre- 
quently dri\en into faction, their own 
hearts too often deceiving them as to 
the pnrity of their c‘<Mi(luct. 'riiere 
are many temptations in the way of 
a politician ; and ])erliaps that man 
would be more than mortal who did 
not occasionally feel an impulse to 
take advantage of an adversary’s nn- 


gnarded position ; but there is a vast 
diflference bet^teen that and a deli- 
berate and preconcerted attack made, 
not for any real public end, but sim- 
ply for the purposes of molestation. 
It remains yet to be seen liow this 
debate will be coiK[ucted, and how it 
will terminate. jM)r oni>clves we 
have no hesitation in eharacterising 
this as a deliberate factions elfort, 
and not as a fair and legitimate party 
movement ; b(‘cansc wc are unable to 
see any absolute advantage wliieli 
could be gained by any i)arty or any 
prineijde by the adoption of Mr Vil- 
liers’ mol ion. If it is simply intended 
as a censure upon Protec tioni.sts, it is 
stMiseless and out of place. It has no 
proper reference to future p<»licy, ai)arD 
Irom the amendment ; because that 
is as eloarly expresNfil in the one as 
in the other. Jt gives no further seen- 
rity for the continuance of the |n( <ent 
system of commercial policy, tlian is 
accorded by the general ac(jiiierct nee 
of the nation, anti th(‘ dire(‘t declara- 
tion of Ministers. In a >\ord, it is 
factions; iiml, as sach, we .sincerely 
trust that it will not n eeivo the sanc- 
tion of the IIoiM^ of (’ommons. 
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